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The Chase of the Golden Plate. 

By JACQUES FUTRELLE. 

A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 


Part II.-THE GIRL AND THE PLATE. 


OW-BENT over the steering- 
wheel, the Buiglar sent the 
motor car scuttling breath- 
lessly along the flat road away 
from Seven Oaks. At the 
first shot he crouched down 
in the seat, dragging the Girl with him ; at 
the second he winced a little and clenched 
his teeth tightly. The car’s headlights cut 
a dazzling pathway through the shadows, and 
trees flitted by as a solid wall. The shouts 
of pursuers were left behind, and still the 
Girl clung to his arm. 

** Don’t do that!” he commanded, abruptly. 
“ You’ll make me smash into something.” 

** Why, Dick, they shot at us ’ ” she pro- 
tested, indignantly. 

“Yes, I had some such impression myself,” 
he acquiesced, grimly. 

“ Why, they might have killed us I ” the 
Girl went on.' 

“ It is just barely possible that they had 
some such absurd idea when they shot,” 
replied the Burglar. “Suppose you never 
got caught in a pickle like this before ? ” 

“ I certainly never did,” replied the Girl, 
emphaticaliy. 

The whir and grind of their car drowned 
other sounds — sounds from behind — but 
from time to time the Burglar looked back, 
and from time to time be let out a new notch 
in the speed regulator. Already the pace was 
terrific, and the Girl bounced up and down 
beside him at each trivial irregularity in the 
road, while she clung frantically to the seat. 

^*1$ h necessary to go so awfully fast?* 
ahejgasped at last. 

wind was beating on her face, her 
thm way and that* the beribboned 


sombrero clung frantically to a fast-falling 
strand of ruddy hair. She clutched at the 
hat and saved it, but her hair tumbled down 
about her shoulders, a mass of gold, and 
floated out behind. 

The Burglar took another quick look 
behind ; then his foot went out against the 
spei^ regulator, and the car fairly leapt with 
suddenly-increased impetus. The regulator 
was in the last notch now, and the car was 
one that had raced at Brooklands. 

“ Oh, dear ! ” exclaimed the Girl “ Can’t 
you go a little slower ? ” 

“ Look behind ’ ” directed the Burglar, 
tersely. 

She glanced back and gave a little cry. 
Two giant eyes stared at her from a few 
hundred yards away as another car swooped 
along in pursuit, and behind this ominously 
glittering pair was still another. 

“ They’re chasing us, aren’t they ? ” 

“They are,” replied the Burglar, grimly ; 
“but if these tyres hold they haven’t got 
a chance. A breakdown would——-” He 
didn’t finish the sentence. There was a 
sinister note in his voice, but the Girl was 
still looking back and did not heed it. To 
her excited imagination it seemed that the 
giant eyes behind were creeping up, and 
again she clutched the Burglar's arm. 

“ Don’t do that, I say,” he commanded. 

“ But, Dick, they mustn’t catch us— they 
mustn’t.” 

“They won’t.” . ^ 

For a time the Girl silently watebed hml 
bending over the wheel, and a feeliiig ' 

hf security Came to hen Thetphe car sweet 
WHind a bend in the road^ 

^ the glaring eyes Were lost# 
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“ I never knew you handled a car so well/’ 
she said, admiringly. 

“I do lots of things people don't know I 
do,” he replied. “Are those lights still there ? ” 
. “No, thank goodness 1 ” 

The Burglar touched a lever with his left 
hand, and the whir of the machine became 
less pronounced After a moment it began 
to slow' down. The Girl noticed it, and looked 
at him with new apprehension. 

They ran on for a few hundred feet ; then 
the Burglar set the brake, and after a deal of 
jolting the car stopped. He leaped out and 
ran round behind. As the Girl watched him 
uneasily there came a sudden crash, and the 
car trembled a little. 

“ What is it ? ” she asked, quickly. 

“ I smashed that tail lamp,” he answered. 
“ They can see it, and it’s too easy for them 
to follow,” j 

He stamped ^n the shattered fragments in 
the road, then ^me to the side to climb in 
again, extendinl his left hand to the Girl. 

“ Quick 1 gife me your hand,” he re- 
quested. I 

She did so |ironderingly, and he pulled 
himself into th4 seat beside her with a per- 
ceptible effort,^ The car shivered, then 
started on agaii^ slowly at first, but gathering 
speed each mdinent. 'Fhe Girl was staring 
at her companion curiously, anxiously, 

“ Are you huirt ? ” she asked, at last. 

He did not answer at the moment, not 
until the car had regained its former speed 
and was hurtling headlong through the night. 

“My right ami’s out of business,” he ex- 
plained briefly then. “ I got that second 
bullet in the shoulder.” 

“Oh, Dick ! Dick ! ” she exclaimed; “and 
you didn’t say anything about it. You need 
assistance.” 

A sudden rush of sympathy caused her to 
lay her hands again on his left arm. He 
shook them off roughly, with something like 
anger in his manner. 

“ Don’t dd that ! ” he commanded for the 
third time. “ You’ll make me smash the car.’' 

Startled a good deal, and shocked by the 
violence of his tone, she recoiled dumbly, 
and the car swept on. As before, the 
Burglar looked back from time to time, but 
the fights did not reappear. For a long time 
the Girl was silent, and finally he glanced 
at her. 

** I beg your pardon,” he said, humbly. 
“I didn’t mean to say it just that way, but — 
but it’s true.” 

“ It’s really of no consequence,” she replied, 
coldly/ “ I am sorry — very sorry.” 


“ Thank you,” he replied. 

Perhaps it might be as well for you to 
stop the car and let me get out,” she went 
on, after a moment. 

The Buiglar either didn’t hear or wouldn’t 
heed. The dim lights of a small ^village rose 
up before them, then faded away again ; a 
dog barked lonesomely beside the road. 
The streaming lights of their car revealed a 
tangle of cross roads just ahead, offering a 
definite method of shaking off pursuit. 
Their car swerved widely, and the Burglar’s 
attention was centred on the road ahead. 

“ Does your arm pain you ? ” asked the 
Girl at last, timidly. 

“No,” he replied, shortly. “It’s a sort 
of numbness. I’m afraid I’m losing blood, 
though.” 

“ Hadn’t we better go back to the village 
and see a doctor ? ” 

“Not /to evening,” he responded, promptly, 
in a tone which she did not understand. “ I’ll 
stop somewhere soon and bind it up.” 

At last, when the village was well behind, 
the car came to a dark little road which 
wandered off aimlessly through a wood, and 
the Burglar slowed down to turn into it. 
Once in the shelter of the overhanging 
branches they proceeded slowly for a hun- 
dred yards or more, finally coming to a 
standstill. 

“ We must do it here,” he declared. 

He leaped from the car, stumbled, and fell. 
In an instant the Girl was beside him. The 
reflected light from the car showed her dimly 
that he was trying to rise, showed her the 
pallor of his face where the chin below the 
mask was visible. 

“ I’m afraid it’s pretty bad,” he said, 
weakly. Then he fainted. 

The Girl, stooping, raised his head to her 
lap and pressed her lips to his, feverishly, 
time after time. 

“ Dick ! Dick ! ” she sobbed, and tears fell 
upon the Burglar’s sinister mask. 

II. 

When the Burglar awoke tb consciousness 
he was as near Heaven as any mere man 
ever dares expect to be. He was comfortable 
— quite comfortable— wrapped in a delicious, 
languorous lassitude which forbade him own- 
ing his eyes to realization. 

Gradually the need of action— just what 
action and to what purpos’e did not occur to 
him — impressed itself on his mind. He raised 
one hand to his face and touched the mask, 
which had been pushed back on his forehead. 
Then be recalled the masked b^i^he shot, 





V-'^ 'iSi 


he began, 


Not another 






••THE GIRL, STOOPING, RAISED HIR HEAa" 


on. . “ We must go very soon. How do 
you feel ? ” 

‘*rm all right, or will be in a minute,” 
h6 responded, and he made as if to rise. 

Where Is the car?” 

“Just here. I extinguished the lights and 
managed to stop the engine, for fear those 
horrid people who were after us might notice.” 


blood; but Dick, dear, you must have 
medical attention as soon as possible.” 

The Burglar moved his shoulder a little 
and winced. He started to get on Iris feet, 
then dropped back weakly. 

“Say, girlie,” he requested, “see if you 
can find the bag in the car there and hand it 
.out, Joel’s take a look,” 
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There was a rustle of skirts in the dark- 
ness, and after a moment a faint muffled clank 
as of one heavy metal striking dully against 
another, 

“ Goodness exclaimed the Girl. “It’s 
heavy enough. What’s in it ? ” 

“ What’s in it ? ” repeated the Burglar, and 
he chuckled. “ A fortune nearly. It’s worth 
being punctured for. Let me see.” 

In the darkness he took the bag from her 
hands and fumbled with it a moment. She 
heard the metallic sound again, and then 
several heavy objects were poured out on the 
ground. 

“ A good fourteen pounds of pure gold,” 
commented the Burglar. “ By (reorge ! I 
have only one match, but we’ll see what it’s 
like.” 

The match ^as struck, sputtered for a 
moment, then flamed up, and the Girl, stand- 
ing, looked dov^ upon the Burglar on his 
knees beside a heap of gold plate. She 
stared at the gli|^ering mass as if fascinated, 
and her eyes opened wide, 

“Why, Dick,^what is that?” she asked. 

“It’s Randolph’s plate,” responded the 
Burglar, complacently. “ I don’t know how 
much it’s worlh but it must be several 
thousands on dead weight.” 

“ But how catne it in your possession ? ” 
the Girl insisted 

“I acquired it by the simple act of*— of 
dropping it into a bag and bringing it with 

me. That and you in the same evening- ” 

He stretched out a hand toward her, but she 
was not there. He chuckled a little as he 
turned and picked up eleven plates, one by 
one, and replaced them in the bag. 

“ Nine— ten — eleven,” he counted. “ What 
luck did you have ? ” 

“Dick Herbert, explain to ,me, please, 
what you are doing with that gold plate.” 
There w^as an imperative command in the 
voice. 

The Burglar paused and rubbed his chin 
thoughtfully. 

“Oh, I’m taking it to have it cleaned,” 
he responded, lightly. 

“Cleaned ? Taking it this way at this 
time of the night?” 

“Certainly,” and he laughed pleasantly. 

“You mean you — you — you stole it?” 
The words came with an effort. 

“Well, I’d hardly call it that,” remarked 
the Burglar. “That’s a harsh word. Still, 
it’s in my possession ; it wasn’t given to me, 
and I didn’t buy it. You may draw your own 
conclusions.” 

The bag lay beside him, and his left hand 


caressed it idly, lovingly. For a long time 
there w'as silence. 

“What luck did you have?” he asked 
again. 

I'here was a startled gasp, a gurgle, and 
accusing indignation in the girl’^s low, tense 
voice. 

“ Vou — you shle it ! ” 

“ Well, if you prefer it that way— yes.” 

The Burglar was staring steadily into the 
darkness toward that point whence came the 
voice, but the night was so dense that not a 
trace of the Girl was visible. He laughed 
again. 

“ It seems to me I was lucky I decided to 
take it at just this lime and under these 
circumstances,” he went on, tauntingly — 
“lucky for you, I mean. If I hadn’t been 
there you would have been caught.” 

Again came the startled gasp. 

“What’s the matter?” demanded the 
Burglar, sharply, after another silence. “Why 
don’t you say something ? ” 

He was still peering unseeingly into the 
darkness. The bag of gold plate moved 
slightly under his hand. He opened his 
fingers to close them more tightly. It was a 
mistake. I'he bag was drawn away ; his 
hand grasped — air. 

“ Stop that game, now ! ” he commanded, 
angrily. “ Where are you ? ” 

He struggled to his feet. His answer was 
the crackling of a twig to his right. He 
started in that direction, and brought up with 
a bump against the car. He turned, still 
groping blindly, and embraced a tree with 
undignified fervour. To his left he heard 
another slight noise, and ran that way. 
Again he struck an obstacle. Then he began 
to say things, expressive things, burning 
things, from the depths of an impassioned 
soul. The treasure had gone — disappeared 
into the shadows. The Girl was gone. He 
called j there was no answer. He drew his 
revolver fiercely, as if to fire it, then recon- 
sidered and flung it down angrily. 

“ And I thought I had nerve,” he declared. 
It was a compliment. 

III. 

Exiravagantly brilliant the sun popped 
up out of the east — not an unukual occur-' 
rence— and stared unblinkingly down upon a 
country road. There were the usual twitter- 
ing birds and dew-spangled trees and nodding 
wild flowers ; also a dust that was shoe-top 
deep. The dawny air stirred lazily, and 
rustling leaves sent long, sinuous shadows 
scampering backwards and forwards. 
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Looking upon it all without enthusiasm or 
poetic exaltation was a Girl — a pretty Ciirl — 

a very pretty Girl. She sat on a stone beside 
the yellow roadway, a picture of weariness. 
A rough sack, laden heavily, yet economically 
as to space* wallowed in the dust beside her. 
Her hair was tawny gold and rebellious, 
vagrant strands drooping listlessly about her 
face. A beribboned sombrero lay in her lap, 
supplementing a certain air of dilapidated 
bravado, due in part to a short skirt, heavy 
gloves and boots, a belt with a knife and 
revolver. 

*‘Oh,’’ she sighed, “ Tm so tired and 
hungry, and 1 kno7V I shall never get any 
where at ail.” 

But despite the expressed conviction, she 
arose and plodded off through the dust with 
the bag swinging over one shoulder. At last — 
there is an at last to everything— a small house 
appeared from behind a clump of trees. The 
Girl looked with incredulous eyes. It was 
really a house. Really ! A tiny curl of 
smoke hovered over the chimney. 

“ Well, thank goodness, Tm somewhere, 
anyhow,” she declared, with her first show of 
enthusiasm. “ I can get a cup of coffee or 
.something.” 

She covered the next fifty yards with a new 
spring in her leaden heels and with a new 
and firmer grip on the precious bag. Then 
— she slopped. 

“Gracious !” and perplexed lines suddenly 
wrinkled her brow. “ If I should go in there 
with a pistol and a knife they’d think I was 
a brigand or— or a thief, and I suppose I 
am,” she added, as she stopped and rested 
the bag on the ground. “At least, I have 
stolen goods in my possession. Now, what 
shall I say if they ask questions? What am 
1 ? They wouldn’t believe me if I told them 
really Short skirt, boots, and gloves. I 
know. I’m a bicyclist. My machine broke 
down, and ” 

Whereupon she gingerly removed the 
revolver from her belt and flung it into the 
underbrush — not at all in the direction she 
had intended — and the knife followed to 
keep it company. Having relieved herself of 
these sinister things, she straightened her hat, 
pushed back the rebellious hair, tugged at 
her skirt, and walked bravely up to the little 
house. 

An Angel lived there — an Angel in a dizzily 
beflowered wrapper and a crabbed exterior. 
She listened to rapidly-constructed and 
wholly inconsistent story of a bicycle accident, 
which ended with a plea for a cup of coffee, 
and silently proceeded to prepare it. After 


the pot was bubbling cheerfully, and eggs 
had been put on, and biscuits llwust into ah 
oven to be warmed, the Angel sat down -at 
the table opposite the Girl. 

“What have you got in the bag?” the 
Angel asked. 

' “ Some — some — just some — stuff,” stam- 
mered the Girl, and her face suddenly flushed 
crimsgn 

“ VVhat kind of stuff ? ” 

The Girl looked into the frankly inquisi- 
tive eyes, and was overwhelmed by a sense 
of her own helplessness. Tears started, and 
one pearly drop ran down her perfect nose 
and splashed into the coffee. That was the 
last straw. She leaned forward suddenly 
with her head on her arms and wept. 

“ Please — please don’t ask questions ! ” 
she pleaded. “ I’m a poor, foolish, helpless, 
misguided, disillusioned woman,” 

“ Yes’m,” said the Angel. She took up 
the eggs ; then came over and put a kindly 
arm about the Girl’s shoulders. “ There — 
there,” she said, soothingly. “ Don’t take on 
like that. Drink some coffee and eat a bit, 
and you’ll feel better.” 

“I have had no » sleep at all and no food 
since yesterday, and I’ve walked miles and 
miles and mile.s,” the Girl rushed on, fever- 
ishly. “It’s all because — becau.se ” She 

.stopped suddenly. 

“ hiat something,” commanded the Angel. 

The Girl obeyed The coffee was weak 
and muddy and delightful the biscuits were 
yellow and lumpy and exquisitely delicious ; 
the eggs were eggs. The Angel sat opposite 
and watched the Girl as she ate. 

She finished the breakfast in silence, and 
leaned back with some measure of returning 
content in her soul. 

“ In a hur*-y ? ” asked the Angel. 

“ No ; I have no place to go to. What is 
the nearest village or town ! ” 

“ Watertown ; but you’d better stay and 
rest awhile. You look all washed out.” 

“ Oh, thank you so much,” said the Girl, 
gratefully. “But it would be so much 
trouble for ” 

'Phe Angel picked up the bag, shook it 
inquiringly, then started toward the short 
stairs leading up. 

“ Please — please ! ” exclaimed the Girl, 
suddenly. “ I — I — let me have that, please.” 

The Angel relinquished the bag without a 
word. The Girl took it tremblingly ; then, 
suddenly dropping it, clasped the Angel in her 
arms and placed up)on her unresponsive lips 
a kiss for which a mere man would have 
endangered his immortal soul. The Angel 
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After a moment there was 
a knock at the door, a pause, 
then another knock. Final]) 
the door was pushed open, 
and a huge figure— the figure 
of a man— appeared, shelter- 
ing a candle with one hand 
He peered about the room 
as if perplexed. 

Ain't nobody up here," 
he called gruffly 
down the stairs. 

There was a 
sound of hurrying 
feet, and the Angel 
entered, her face 
distorted by the 
flickering candle- 
light. 

“Goodness 
gracious 1 ” she ex- 
" claimed. 

“Went a w a*y 
without even saying 
thank you," 
grumbled the man. 
He crossed the 
room and closed a 
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wiped her moifth with the back of her hand, 
and went on up the stairs, with the Girl 
following. 

For a time the Girl lay, with wet eyes, on 
a clean little bed, thinking. Humiliation, 
exhaustion, man’s perfidy, disillusionment, 
and the kindness of an utter stranger all 
occupied her until she fell asleep. 

When she awoke the room was quite dark. 
She sat up, a little bewildered at first, then 
she remembered. After a moment she beard 
the voice of the Angel below. It rippled on 
querulously ; then she heard the gniff voice 
of a man : — 

“ Diamond rings ? " 

The Girl sat up in bed and listened intently. 
Involuntarily her hands were clasped together. 
Her rings were still there. '1 he Angel’s voice 
went on for a moment again. 

“ Something in a bag ? " inquired the man. 

Again the Angel spoke. 

Terror seized upon the Girl ; imagination 
ran riot, and she rose from the bed trembling. 
She groped about the dark little room noise- 
lessly. Every shadow lent her new fears. 
Theai from below came the sound of heavy 
footsteps. She listened fearfully. They came 
on toward the stairs, then paui^. A match 
was stiudt, and the step sounded on the stairs. 


ain’t got no better 
sense than a chicken,” he told the Angel. 
“Take in anybody that comes.” 

IV. 

If Willie’s little brother hadn’t had a pain in 
his tummy this story might have gone by 
other and devious ways to a different con- 
clusion. But fortunately he had one, so it 
happened that at precisely 8.47 o’clock of a 
warm evening Willie was racing madly along 
a side street of Watertown, bound tt to a 
chemist’s shop, when he came face to face 
with a Girl — a pretty Girl— a very pretty 
Girl. She was carrying a bag that clanked 
a little at each step. 

“ Oh, little boy ! ” she called, “ could you 
tell me, please, where a lady unattended 
might get a night’s lodging somewhere near 
here ? " 

“Eh?” gurgled Willie, suspiciously. 

Wearily the Girl repeated it all, and/ at 
its end Willie giggled It was the most 
exasperating incident of a long series of 
exasperating incidents, and the Girl’s grip on 
the bag tightened a little. Willie never knew 
how nearly he came to being hammered to 
death with fourteen pounds of solid gold. ^ 

“ Can’t you think of an hotel or boarding- 
. bouse near by ? ” the Girl insisted. 
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“ Dunn^,” replied Willie. “ Vm going to 
the chemist^s for a pair o’ gorrick.” 

The Girl bit her lip, and that act probably 
saved Willie from the dire consequences of 
his unconscious levity, for after a moment 
the Girl laughed aloud. 

“ Where is the shop ? ” she asked. 

“ Round the corner. Tm going.” 
ril go, too, if you don’t mind,” the Girl 
said; and she turned and walked beside him. 
Perhaps the shopman would be able to 
illuminate the situation. 

When she entered the chemisPs^feop she 
walked witAi a lighter step, and there was the 
trace of a ismile about her pretty mouth. A 
shopman, the only attendant, came forward. ' 

“ I want a pair o’ gorrick,” Willie 
announced. 

The Girl smiled, and the shopman, paying 
no attention to the boy, ^ent towards her. 

“ Better attend to him first,” she suggested. 
‘‘It seems urgent.” 

^ The shopman turned to Willie. 

“ Paregoric ? ” he inquired. “ How 
much ? ” 

“ About a quart, I reckin,” replied the 
boy. “ Is that enough ? ” 

“ Quite enough,” commented the shop- 
man. He disappeared behind the prescription 
screen, and returned after a moment with a 
small phial. The boy took it, handed over 
a coin, and went out whistling. 

“ Now, madam ? ” inquired the shopman, 
suavely. 

“ I only want some information,” she re- 
plied. “ 1 was out on my bicycle ” — she 
gulped a little — “when it broke down, and 
I’ll have to stay here overnight. I’m afraid. 
Can you direct me to a quiet hotel or board- 
ing-house where I might stay ? ” 

“ Ifertainly,” replied the shopman, briskly. 
“'Phe Stratford, just a little way up this 
street. Explain the circumstances, and it 
will be ail right, I’m sure.” 

The Girl smiled at him again and cheer- 
fully went her way, leaving him to dream 
strange dreams. 'I'hat small boy had been 
a leaven to her drooping spirits. She found 
the Stratford without difificulty, and told the 
usual bicycle lie with a natural growth of 
detail and a burning sense of shame. She 
entered her name as Elizabeth Carlton, and 
was shown to a modest little room* For an 
hour or more she considered the situation in all 
its hideous details, planning her desolate future 
— women like to ,plan desolate futures ; then 
her *eye chanced to fall upon an after- 
noon paper, w'hich, with glaring headlines, 
announced the theft of the Randolph gold 
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pSate. She read it. It told, with startling 
detail, things that had and had«)ot happened 
in connection therewith. 

This comprehended in all its horror, she 
promptly arose and hid the bag between the 
mattress and the springs. Soon after she 
extinguished the light and retired, with little 
shivers running up and down all over her. 
She snuggled her head down under the quilt. 
She didn’t sleep much— she was still thinking 
— but when she arose next morning her mind 
was made up. 

First she placed the eleven gold plates in 
a heavy cardboard box, then she bound it 
securely with brown paper and twine, and 
addressed it to Steven Randolph, Seven Oaks, 
near Merton. She had sent packages before, 
and knew how to proceed ; therefore, when 
the necessity of writing a name in‘the upper 
left-hand corner appeared— -the sender — she 
wrote in a bold, desperate hand, “John 
Smith, Watertown.” 

When this was all done to her satisfaction 
she tucked the package under one arm, tried 
to look as if it was not heavy, and sauntered 
downstairs with outward self-possession and 
inward apprehension. She faced the clerk 
cordially, while a singularly distracting smile 
curled her lips. 

“ My bill, please ? ” she asked. 

“Ten shillings, madam,” he responded, 
gallantly. 

“ I don’t happen to have any money with 
me,” she explained, charmingly, “ Of course, 1 
had expected to go back on my bicycle, but, 
since it is broken, perhaps you would be will- 
ing to take this until 1 return to the city and 
can post a cheque ? ” 

She drew a diamond ring from an aristo- 
cratic finger and offered it to the clerk. He 
blushed furiously, and she reproved him for 
it with a cold stare. 

“It’s quite irregular,” he explained, “but 
of course, under the circumstances, it will be 
all right. It is not necessary for us to keep 
the ring at all if you will give us your address.” 

“ I prefer that you keep it,” she insisted, . 
firmly, “ for, besides, I shall have to ask you 
to let me have enouglf to take me back to 
the city — ten shillings. Of course, it will be 
all right ! ” ‘ 

It was half an hour before the clerk fully 
awoke* He had given the Girl four real half- 
crowns, and held her ring clasped firmly in 
one hand. She was gone. She might just 
as well have taken the hotel atong with her 
so far as any objection from thal|«clerk would 
have been concerned. 

;For several streets she walked wr ‘Finally 




“she TKOMI'TLY AKOhE AND HID THE BAG 

her eye was attracted by a “To let” sign on 
a small house — it was No. 410, High Street 
She walked in through a gate cut in the solid 
wall of stone and strolled up to the house. 
Here she wandered about for a time, inci- 
dentally tearing off the “ To let ” sign, then 
came down the path toward the street again. 
Just inside the stone fence she left her 
package, after scribbling the name of the 
street on it with a pencil. IVo half-crowns 
lay on the top. She hurried out and along 
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the street to a small grocery and post-office. 
“Will you please telephone to the carrier 
company to send a van to No. 410, High 
Street, for a package ? ” she asked sweetly of 
a heavy-voiced grocer. 

“ Certainly, ma^am,” he responded, with 
alacrity. 

She paused until he had done as she 
requested, then dropped into a confectioner's 
for a c(ip of coffee. She lingered there for a 
long time, and then went out to spend the 
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greater part of the day wandering up and 
down High Street. At last a van drove 
up, the driver went in, and returned after a 
little while with the package. 

“And, thank goodness, that’s off my 
hands,” sighed the Girl. “Now Fm going 
home.” 

Late that Saturday evening Miss Dollie 
Meredith returned to the home of the 
Gfeytons, and was clasped to the motherly 
bosom of Mrs. Grey ton, where she wept 
unreservedly, 

V. 

I'l was late Sunday afternoon Hutchinson 
Hatch did not run lightly up the steps of the 
( Trey ton home and toss his cigar away as he 
rang the bell He did go up the steps, but 
it was reluctantly, dragging one foot after the 
other, this being an indication rather of his 
mental condition than of physical weariness. 
He did not throw away his cigar as he rang 
the bell, because he wasn’t smoking ; but he 
did ring the bell. The maid whom he had 
seen on his [irevious visit opened the door. 

“Is Mrs. Greyton in?” he asked, with a 
nod of recognition, 

“ No, sir.” 

“Did Mr. Meredith arrive from Birming- 
ham ? ” 

“Yes, sir; last midnight.” 

“Ah! ls//d’in?” 

“No, sir.” 

I’he reporter’s disappointment showed 
clearly in his face. 

“ 1 don’t stijipose you’ve heard anything 
further from Miss Meredith?” he ventured, 
hopelessly. 

“ She’s upstairs, sir.” 

Anyone who has ever stejiped on a tack 
knows just how Hatch felt. He didn’t stand 
on the order of being invited in ; he went in. 
Being in, he extracted a plain visiting card 
from his pocket-book with twitching fingers, 
and handed it to the waiting maid. 

“ When did she return ? ” he asked. 

“ Last night, about nine, sir.” 

“ Where has she been ? ” 

“I don’t know, sir.” 

“ Kindly hand her my card, and explain to 
her that it is imperative that I should see her 
for a few minutes,” the reporter went on. 
“ Impress upon her the absolute necessity of 
this. By the way, I suppose you know where 
I come from, eh ? ’’ 

“ Police head-quarters ; ye.s, sir.” 

Hatch tried to -look like a detective,, but 
a gleam of intelligence in his face almost 
betrayed him. 


“You might intimate as much to Miss 
Meredith,” he instructed the maid, calmly. 

After a minute or so the maid reappeared 
to slate that Miss Meredith would see 
him. 

Hatch received the message gravely, and 
beckoned mysteriously as he sought for a 
coin in his pocket. 

“ Have you any idea where Miss Meredith 
was ? ” 

“ No, sir. She didn’t even tell Mrs. 
Greyton or her father.” 

“ What was her appearance ? ” 

“ She seemed very tired, sir. and hungry. 
She still wore the masked ball costume.” 

The coin changed hands, and Hatch was 
left alone again. 'I'here wa.s a long wait, 
then a rustle of skirt.s, a light step, and Miss 
Dollie Meredith entered. 

“ I presume. Miss Meredith,” said Hatch, 
solemnly, “that the maid informed you of 
my identity ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Dollie, weakly. “ She .said 
you were a detective.” 

“Ah I ” exclaimed the reporter, meaningly ; 
“then w^e understand each other. Now, Miss 
Meredith, will you tell me, please, just where . 
you have been ? ” 

“ No ! ” 

The answer was so prompt and so emphatic 
that Hatch wuis a little disconcerted. He ' 
cleared his throat and started over again. 

“ Will you inform me, then, in the interests 
of justice, where you were on the evening of 
the Randolph ball ? ” An ominous threat 
lay behind the words, Hatch hoped she 
believed. 

“ I will not.’' 

“ Why did you disappear ? ” 

“ I will not tell you.” 

Hatch paused to readjust himself. He 
was going at things backwards. U’hen next 
he spoke his tone had lost the official ring 
—he talked like a human being. 

“May I ask if you happen to know 
Richard Herbert ? ” 

I'he pallor of the girl’s face was relieved by 
a delicious sweep of colour. 

“ I will not tell you,” she answered. 

“And if I say that Mr. Herbert happens 
to be a friend of mine ? ” 

“ Well, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself.” 

Two distracting blue eyes were staring him 
out of countenance ; two scarlet lips were 
drawn tightly together in reproof of a man 
who boasted such a friendship ; two cheeks 
flamed with indignation that he should have 
mentioned the name. Hatch floundered for 
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a moment, then cleared his throat and took 
a fresh start. 

Will you deny that you saw Richard 

Herbert on the evening of the masked ball?’ 


I will not’’ 

Will you admit that you saw him ? ” 

“ I will not.” 

“ Do you know that he was wounded ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

Now, Hatch had always held a vague theory 
that the easiest way to make a secret known 
was to entrust it to a woman, At this point 
he revised his methods. 

Miss Meredith,” he said, soothingly, after 
a pause, “ will you admit or deny that you 
ever hpard of the Randolph robbery ? ” 

‘‘ I will not,” she began. Then, ** Cer- 
tainly I know of it.” 

You know that a 'man and a woman are 
accused of and sought for the theft ? ” 

“ Yes, I know that.” 


“ You will admit that you know the man 
was in Burglar’s garb, and that the woman 
was dressed in a Western costume ? ” 

‘*The newspapers say that, yes,” she 

replied, sweetly. 

“ You know, too, that 
Richard Herbert went to 
that ball in Burglar’s garb, 
and that you went there 
dressed as a Western Girl ? ” 
The reporter’s tone was 
strictly professional now. 

Dollie stared into the 
stern face of her interro- 
gator, and her courage oozed 
away. The colour left her 
face and she wept violently. 

“ I beg your pardon,” 
Hatch expostulated. “ I beg 
your pardon. “ I didn’t 
mean it just that way, 
but ” 

He stopped helplessly, 
and stared at this wonderful 
woman with the red hair. 
Of all things in the world, 
tears were quite the most 
disconcerting. 

“ 1 beg your pardon,” he 
repeated, awkwardly, 

Dollie looked up with 
tear-stained, pleading eyes, 
then arose and placed both 
her hands on Hatch’s arm. 
It was a pitiful, helpless 
sort of a gesture. Hatch 
shuddered with sheer de- 
light. 

“I don’t know how you 
found out about it,” she 
said, tremulously, “but if 
you’ve come to arrest me, 
I’m ready to go with you.” 

“ Arrest you ! ” gasped the reporter. 
“Certainly. I’ll go and be locked up. 
That’s what they do, isn’t it ? ” she questioned, 
innocently. 

The reporter stared. 

“I wouldn’t arrest you for a million!” he 
stammered, in dire confusion. “It wasn’t 

quite that. It was ” 

And five minutes later Hutchinson Hatch 
found himself wandering aimlessly up and 
down the street. 

VI. 

Dick. Herbert lay stretched lazily on a 
couch, in his room, with hands pressed to his 
eyes. He had just read the Sunday news- 
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papers announcing the mysterious return of 
the Randolph plate, and naturally he had a 

headache. Somewhere in a remote recess of 
his brain mental pyrotechnics were at play ; 
a sort of intellectual pin-wheel spouted 
senseless i^eas and suggestions of sense- 
less ideas. 

After a while from below he heard the 
tinkle of a bell, and Blair entered with light 
tread, 

‘‘Who is it, Blair ?» 

“ Mr. Hatch, sir.’^ 

“ Let him come up.” 

Dick arose, snapped on the electric lights, 
and stood blinkingly in the sudden glare. 
When Hatch entered they faced each other 
silently for a moment. 'Fhere was that in 
the reporter’s eyes that interested Dick 
immeasurably ; there was that in Dick’s eyes 
that Hatch was trying vainly to fathom. 
Dick relieved a certain vague tension by 
extending his left hand. Hatch shook it 
cordially. 

“Well?” Dick inquired. ' 

Hatch dropped into a chair and twirled 
his hat. 

“ Heard the news ? ” he asked. 

“The return of the gold plate? Yes,” and 
Dick passed a hand across his fevered brow. 
“It makes me dizzy.” 

“ Heard anything from Miss Meredith ? ” 

“ No. Why ? ” 

“ She returned to the Greytons last night.” 

“ Returned to the ■” and Dick started 

up suddenly. “ Well, there’s no reason why 
she shouldn’t have,” he added. ‘M)o you 
happen to know where she was ? ” 

'The reporter shook his head. 

“ I don’t know anything,” he said, wearily, 
“except ” He paused. 

Dick paced backwards and forwards across 
the room several times, with one hand 
pressed to his forehead. Suddenly he turned 
on his visitor. 

“ Except what ? ” he demanded. 

“ Except that Miss Meredith, by action and 
word, has convinced me that she either had a 
hand in the disappearance of the Randolph 
plate or, else knows who was the cause of its 
disappearance.” 

Dick glared at him savagely. 

“ You know she didn’t take the plate ? ” he 
demanded. 

“ Certainly,” replied the reporter. “ I'hat’s 
what makes it all -the more astonishing. I 
talked to her this afternoon, and when I 
fini.shed she seemed to think I had come to 
arrest her, and she wanted to go to jail. 
I nearly fainted.” 


. 

Dick glared incredulously, then resumed 
his nervous pacing. 

Suddenly he stopped. 

“ Did she mention my name? ” 

“I mentioned it. She wouldn’t admit 
even that she knew you.” 

There was a pause. 

“ I don’t blame her,” Dick remarked, 
enigmatically. “She must think me a cad.” 

Another pause. 

“Well, what about it all?” Dick went on, 
finally. “I’he plate has been returned, 
therefore the matter is at an end.” 

“ Now look here, Dick,” said Hatch. “ I 
want to say something, and don’t go crazy, 
please, until 1 finish. 1 know an awful lot 
about this affair — things the police never will 
know. I haven’t printed anything much, for 
obvious reasons.” 

Dick looked at him apprehensively. 

“ (k) on,” he urged. 

“1 could print things 1 know,” the reporter 
resumed, “swear out a warrant for you in 
connection with the gold plate affair, and 
have you arrested and convicted on your 
own stutements, supplemented by those 
of Miss Meredith. Yet remember, please, 
neither your name nor hers has been men- 
tioned as yet.” 

Dick took it calmly ; only stared. 

“ Do you believe that 1 stole the plate?” 
he asked. 

“ Certainly I do not,” replied Hatch, “ but 
I can prove that you did ; prove it to the 
satisfaction of any jury in the world, and no 
denial of yours would have any effect.” 

“ Well ? ” asked Dirk, after a moment. 

“P’urther, I can, on information in my 
po.ssession, swear out a warrant for Miss 
Meredith, prove she was in the car, and 
convict her as your accomplice. Now that’s 
a silly state* of affairs, isn’t it ? ” 

“ But, man, you can’t believe that she had 
anything to do with it. She’s a-— a-— she’s 
not that kind.”* 

“ 1 could take oath that she didn’t have 
anything to do with it, but all the same I can 
prove that she did,” replied Hatch. “ Now 
what 1 am getting at is this. If the police 
should haj)pen to find out what I know they 
would arrest both of you.” 

“ Well, you are decent about it, old man, 
and I appreciate it,” said Dick, warmly. 
“ But what can we do ? ” 

“ It behoves us — Miss Meredith and you 
and myself— to get the true facts in the case 
all together before you are arrested,” said 
the reporter, judicially. “ Suppose now, just 
suppose, that we three get together and tell 
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each other the truth for a change, the whole 
truth, and see what will happen ? ” 

If I should tell you the truth/' said Dick, 
dispassionately, “it would bring everlasting 
disgrace on Miss Meredith, and I should be 
a beast for doing it ; if she told you the 
truth she would unquestionably send me to 
prison for theft. 

“ But here Hatch expostulated. 

“Just a minute," and Dick disappeared 
into another room, leaving the reporter to 
reflect on what he knew. He returned in a 
little while dressed for the street. “Now, 
Hatch," he said, “ Fm going to try to get 
to Miss^ Meredith, but 1 don't believe she'll 
see me.** If she will I may be able to explain 
several things that will clear up this affair 
in your mind, at any rate. If I don’t see 

her By the way, did her father arrive 

from Birmingham ? ” 

“ Yes." 

“Good ! ’’ exclaimed Dick. “ I’ll see him 
too— make a clean breast of it, and when it’s 
all over Fll let ybu know what happened.” 

Hatch went to his office, and threatened 
to kick the office-boy into the waste-basket. 
At just about that moment Mr. Meredith, in 
the Greyton home, was reading a card on 
which appeared the name, “ Mr. Richard 
Hamilton Herbert.” Having read it, he 
snorted his indignation and went into the 
reception-room. Dick arose to greet him, 
and offered a hand which was promptly 
declined. 

“ I should like to ask you, Mr. Meredith,” 
Dick began, with a certain steely coldness in 
his manner, “just why you object to my 
attentions to your daughter Dorothy ? '' 

“ You know well enough ! ” raged the old 
man. 

“ It is because of the trouble I had at 
Oxford with your son Harry. Well and 
good ; but is that all? Is that to stand for 
ever ? ” 

“You proved then that you were not a 
gentleman,” declared the old man, savagely. 
“You're a puppy, sir ! ” 

“ If you didn't happen to be the father of 
the girl I’m in love with, I might forget 
myself/' Dick replied, almost cheerfully. 
“ Where is your son now ? Is there no way 
I can place myself right in your eyes ? ” 

“No!” Mr. Meredith thundered. “An 
apology would only be a confession* of your 
dishonour.” 

Dick was nearly choking, but managed to 
keep his voice down 

“ Does your daughter know anything of 
that affair?” 


“ Certainly not.” 

“ Where is your son ? ” 

“ None of your business, sir.” 

“I don’t suppose there’s any doubt in 
your mind of my affection for your 
daughter ? ” 

“ I suppose you do admire her,” snapped 
the old man. “ You can't help that, I 
suppose. No one can,” he added, naively. 

“ And I suppose you know that she loves 
me, in spite of your objections ? ” went on 
the young man. 

“ Bah ! Bah 1 ” 

“And that you are breaking her heart by 
your stupid objection to nie ? ” 

“ You — you ” sputtered Mr. Meredith. 

Dick was still calm. 

“ May I see Miss Meredith now for a few 
minutes ? ” he went on. 

“ She won’t see you, sir ! ” stormed the 
irate parent. “ She told me last night that 
she would never consent to see you again.” 

Dick stepped out into the hall and 
beckoned to the maid. 

“Please take my card to Miss Meredith,” 
he directed. 

The maid ai'cepted the white scpiare with 
a little uplifting of her brows, and went 
up the stairs. Miss Meredith received it 
languidly, read it, then sat up indignantly. 

“ Dick Herbert 1 ” she exclaimed, incredu- 
lously. “How dare he come here? It's 
the most audacious thing 1 ever heard of. 
Certainly I will not see him again under 
any circumstances.” She arose and glared 
defiantly at the demure maid. “ Tell Mr. 
Herbert,” she said, emphatically, “tell him — 
that I’ll come down directly.” 

VII. 

Mr. Meredith had stamped out of the 
room angrily, and Dick Herbert was alone 
when Dollie, in regal indignation, swept in. 
The general slant of her ruddy head radiated 
defiance, and a most depressing chilliness 
lay in her blue eyes. Her lips formed a 
scarlet line, and there was a how-dare-you-sir 
tilt to nose and chin. Dick started up 
quicldy at her appearance. 

“ Dollie I ” he exclaimed, eagerly. 

“ Mr. Herbert,” she responded, coldly. 
She sat down primly on the extreme edge of 
a chair. “ What is it, please ? ” 

Dick was a singularly audacious sort of 
person, but her manner fro.^e him into 
sudden austerity. He regarded her steadily 
for a moment. 

“ I have come to explain why-- '' 

Miss Dollie Meredith sniffed. 
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“ I have come to explain,” he went on, 

“ why 1 did not meet you at the Randolph 

masked ball, as we had planned.^^ 

“Why you did not meet me?” inquired 
Dollie, coldly, with a little surprised move 
ment of het arched brows. “ Why you did 
not meet me ? ” she repeated. 

“ I shall have to ask you to believe that 
under all the circumstances it was absolutely 
impossible,” Dick continued, preferring not 
to notice the singular emphasis of her words. 

“ Something occurred early that evening 
which — which left me no choice in the 
matter. I can readily understand your 
indignation and humiliation at my failure to 
appear, and I had no way of reaching you 
that evening or since. News of your return 
last night only reached me an hour ago. I 
knew you had disappeared.” 

Dollie’s blue eyes were opened to the 
widest, and her lips parted a little in 
astonishment. For a moment she sat thus, 
staring at the young man, then she sank 
back into her chair with a little gasp. 

“May 1 inquire,” she asked, after she 
recovered her breath, “the cause of this — 
this levity?” 

“ Dollie, dear, I am perfectly serious,” 
Dick assured her, earnestly. “ 1 am trying to 
make it plain to you, that’s all.” 

“Why you did not meet me?” Dolly 
repeated again. “ Why you did not meet 
me? And that’s— that’s what’s the matter 
with everything.” 

Whatever surj)rise or other emotion Dick 
might have felt was admirably repressed. 

“ I thought perhai)s there was some mis- 
take somewhere,” he said, at last. “ Now', 
Dollie, listen to me. No ; wait a minute, 
please. I did not go to the Randolph ball. 
You did. You eloped from that ball, as you 
and I had planned, in a motor-car, but not 
with me. You went with some other 
man — the man w'ho really stole the gold 
plate.” 

Dollie opened her mouth to exclaim, then 
shut it suddenly. 

“Now, just a moment, please,” pleaded 
Dick. “ You spoke to some other man 
under the impression that you were speaking 
to me. For a reason which does not appear 
now^ he fell in with your plans. Therefore 
you ran away with him— in the car which 
carried the gold plate. What happened after 
that I cannot even surmise. I only know 
that you are the mysterious woman who dis- 
appeared with the Burglar.” 

Dollie gasped and nearly choked with her 
emotions. A flame of scarlet leaped into 
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her face and the glare of the blue eyes was 
pitiless. 

“ Mr. Herbert,” she said, deliberately, at 
last, “ I don’t know whether you think I am 
a fool or only a child. I know that no 
rational human being can accept that as true. 

I knotv I left Seven Oaks with you in the 
car ; I know you are the man who stole the 
gold plate ; 1 know how you received the 
shot in your right shoulder ; and how you 
afterwards fainted from loss of blood. I 
know how I bound up your wound, and — 
and — 1 know a lot of things else.” 

The sudden rush of words left her breath- 
less for an instant. Dick listened quietly. 
He started to say something — to expostulate ; 
but she got a fresh start and hurried on. 

“ 1 recognised you in that silly disguise by 
the cleft in your chin. I called you ‘ Dick,’ 
and you answered me.' I asked if you had 
received the little casket and you answered 
‘ Yes.’ I left the ball-room as you directed, 
and climbed into the car. 1 know that horrid 
ride we had, and how I took the gold plate 
in the bag and walked — walked through the 
night until 1 was exhausted. I know it all-^ 
how 1 lied and connived, and told silly stories ; 
but I did it all to save you from yourself, and 
now you dare face me with a denial.” 

Dollie suddenly burst into tears Dick 
did not attempt to deny now. There was 
no anger in his face, only a deeply troubled 
expression. 

“Did your father ever happen to tell you 
tvhy he objects to my attentions to you?*' 
he asked. 

“ No ; but I know now,” and there was a 
new burst of tears: “ It’s because — because 
you are a — a — you take things.” 

“You will not believe what I tell 
you ? ” 

“ How can I, when I helped you run away 
with the horrid plate ? ” 

“If I pledge you my word of honour that 
I told you the truth ? ” 

“ I can’t believe it, I can’t,” wailed Dollie; 
desolately. “No one could believe it. I 
never suspected, never dreamed of the possi- 
bility of such a thing even when you lay 
wounded out there in the dark woods. If 
I had I should certainly have never — have 
never — kissed you.” 

Dick wheeled suddenly. 

“ Kissed me ! ” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, you horrid thing,” sobbed Dollie. 
“If there had previously been the slightest 
doubt in my mind as to your identity, that 
would have convinced me that it ‘was you, 
because — because — just because ! And, 
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besides, if it wasn’t you I kissed, you ought 
to have told me.” 

Dollie leaned forward suddenly on the arm 
of the chair, with her face hidden m her 
hands. Dick crossed the room softly towards 
her and laid a hand caressingly about her 
shoulders. She shook it off angrily. 

“ How dare you, sir ? ” she blazed. 

“ Dollie, don’t you love me ? ” he pleaded 


“No 1 ” was the prompt reply. 

But you did love me — once ? ” 

“ Why — yes, but I — I ” 

“ And couldn t you ever love me again ? ” 

“ I — I don’t ever want to again.” 

“ But couldn’t you ? ” 

“ If you had only told me the truth instead 
of making such a silly denial,” she blubbered. 
“ I don’t know why you took the plate, unless 
— unle,ssit is because you -you couldn’t help 
it. But you didn’t tell me the truth.” 


Dick stared down at the ruddy head 
moodily for a moment. Then his manner 
changed, and he dropped on his knees 
beside her. 

“ Suppose,” he whispered, “ suppose 1 
should confess that I did take it?” 

Dollie looked up suddenly with a new 
horror in her face. 

“ Oh, you did do it, then ?” she demanded. 
This was worse than ever. 

“Suppose 1 should confess that I did?” 

“Oh, Dick!” she .sobbed. And her 
arms went suddenly around his neck. 
“ \^()u are breaking my heart. Why ? 
Why?” 

“ Would you be satisfied ? ” he insisted. 

“What could have caused you to do 
such a thing? ” 

'fhe love light glimmered again in her 
blue eyes ; the red ’lips 
trembled. 

“ Sup[)o.se It had 
been just a freak of 
mine, and 1 had in- 
tended to —to return 
the plate as has been 
done?” he went 
on. 

Dollie stared deeply 
into the eyes upturned 
to hers. 

“Silly boy,” she 
.said, 'rhefi she kissed 
him. “ But you must 
never, never do it 
again.’' 

“ I never w'ill,” he 
promised, solemnly 
Five minutes later 
Dick was leaving the 
house, when he met 
Mr. Meredith in the 
hall. 

“I’m going ,to 
marry your daugh- 
ter,” he said, quite 
calmly. 

Mr. Meredith raved 
at him as he went down the .steps. 

VIII. 

Alone in her room, with the key turned in 
her lock, Miss Dollie Meredith had a per- 
fectly delightful time. She wept and laughed, 
and sobbed and shuddered ; she vteis pensive 
and doleful, and happy and melancholy; she 
dreamed dreams of the futiSte, past, . and 
present ; she sang foolish little eoflktic songs 
— just a few words of each and cried 
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copiously. Her father had sent her to her 
room with a stern reprimand, and she smiled 
joyously as she remembered it. 

“ After all, it wasn’t anything,” she assured 
herself. “It was silly for him to— to take 
the plate, of course ; but it’s back now, and 
he told me the truth, and he intended to 
return it, anyway.” In her present mood she 
would haye justified anything. “And he’s 
not a thief or anything. I don’t suppose 
father will ever give his consent, so after 
all we’ll have to elope, and that will be — 
perfectly delightful.” 

After a while Dollie snuggled down in the 
sheets, and lay cjuite still in the dark until 
sleep overtcK)k her. Silence reigned in the 
house. It was about two o’clock in the 
'morning when she sat up suddenly in bed 
with startled eyes. She had heard something 
— or, rather, in her sleep she had had the 
imi)ression of hearing something. She 
listened intently as she peered about. 

Finally she did hear something — some- 
thing tap sharply on the window once. Then 
came silence again. A little frightened chill 
ran all the way down to Dollic’s curling pink 
toes. There was a pause, and then again 
came the sharp click on the window^, where- 
upon Dollie pattered out of bed in her bare 
feet and ran to the window, which was open 
a few inches. 

With the greatest caution she peered out. 
Vaguely skulking in the shadows below she 
made out the figure of a man. As she 
looked it seemed to draw up into a knot, 
then straighten out quickly. Involuntarily 
she dodged. I'here came another .sharp 
click at the window. I'hc man below was 
tossing pebbles against the pane with the 
obvious purpose of attracting her attention. 

“ Dick, is that you ? ” she called, cautiously. 

“’Shh-h-h!” came the answer. “Here’s 
a note for you. Open the window^ so that 
I may thrown it in.” 

“ Is it really and truly you ? ” Dollie insisted. 

“ Yes,” came the hurried, whi.spered 
answer. “Quick, someone is coming.” 

Dollie threw tlie sash up and stepped 
back. A whirling white object came through 
and fell noiselessly on the carpet. Dollie 
seized upon it eagerly and ran to the window 
again. Below she saw the retreating figure 
of a man. Other footsteps materialized in a 
bulky policeman .who strolled by, seeking 
perhaps a quiet spot in which to sleep. 

With little shivers of excitement Dollie 
closed the window and pulled down the 
blinds, after which she lighted the gas. She 
opened the note eagerly, and sat down upon 
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the floor to read it. Now, a large part of this 
note was extraneous verbiage of a purely 
emotional nature — its vital importance w'as 
an outline of a new plan of elopement, to 
take place on Wednesday in time for them to 
catch an American-bound steamer at half- 
past tw’o in the afternoon. 

Dollie read and re-read the crumpled sheet 
many times, and when, finally, its wording had 
been indelibly fixed in her mind she w’asted 
an unbelievable number of kisses on it. Of 
course, it was sheer extravagance, but— girls 
are wonderful creatures. 

“ He’s the dearest thing in the world,” she 
declared, at last. 

She burned the note reluctantb^ and 
carefully disposed of the ashes by throwing 
them out of the window, after which she 
returned to her bed. On the following 
morning, Monday, Mr. Meredith, her fiither, 
glared at his daughter sternly as she demurely 
entered the breakfast-room. He was seek- 
ing to read that which no man has ever 
been able to read— a woman’s face. Dollie 
smiled upon him charmingly. 

After breakfast father and daughter had a 
little talk in the sunny corner of the library. 

“ I have planned for you and I to return 
to Birmingham next 'J'hiirsday,” he informed 
her. 

“ Oh, isn’t that delightful ? ” beamed 
Dollie. 

“ In view of everything and your broken 
promise to me- the promise not to see 
Herbert again — I think it wisest,” he con- 
tinued. 

“Perhaps it is,” she mused. 

“ Why did you see him ? ” he demanded. 

“ I consented to see him only to bid him 
good-bye,” replied Dollie, demurely, “and to 
make perfectly clear to him my position in 
this matter.” 

Oh, woman ! Perfidious, insincere, loyal, 
charming woman ! All the tangled skeins of 
life are the work of your dainty fingers ! All 
the sins and sorrows are your doing ! 

Mr. Meredith rubbed his chin thoughtfully, 

“You may take it as my wish— my order, 
even,” he said, as he cleared his throat, for 
giving orders to Dollie was a dangerous 
experiment, “that you must not attempt to 
communicate in any way with Mr. Herbeit 
again — by letter or otherwise.” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“ You really do not love him, my dear,” he 
ventured, after a pause. “ It was only a 
girlish infatuation.” 

“ I told him yesterday just what I thought 
of him,” she replied, truthfully enough. 
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And thus the interview ended. 

It was about noon that day when Hutchin* 
son Hatch called on Dick Herbert. 

“Well, what did you find out?’’ he 
inquired. 

“ Really, old man,” said Dick, kindly, “ I 
have decided that there is nothing I can say 
to you about the matter. It’s a private affair, 
after all.” 

“Yes, I know that, and you know that, 

{To be 


but the police don’t 
know it,” commented 
the reporter, grimly. 

“ rhe police ! and 
Dick smiled. 

“ Did you .see her?” 
Hatch asked. 

‘ Yes ; I saw her and 
her father, too.” 

Hatch swore inwardly. 
He saw the one door by 
which he had hoped to 
solve the riddle closing 
on him. 

‘Was Miss Meredith 
the girl in the car ? ” he 
asked, bluntly. 

“Really, I can’t 
answer tliat.” 

Are you the man 
who stole the gold 
plate ? ” 

“ 1 can’t answer that 
either,” replied Dick, 
smilingly. “ Now look 
here, Hatch; 
you’re a good 
fellow — I like 
you. It is your 
business to find 
out things, but 
in this particular 
affair I’m going 
to make it my 
business to keep 
you from finding 
out things ril 
risk the police side 
of it.” He went 
over and shook 
hands with the 
reporter cordially. 
“ Jlelieve me, if 1 
told you the 
absolute truth - - 
all of it — you 
jKK OK A MAN.” couldn’t pHot it 

unless — unless I 
was arrested, and I don’t intend that that 
shall happen.” 

Hatch went away. 

That night the Randolph gold plate was 
stolen for the second time. Thirty six hours 
later Detective Mallory arrested Richard 
Herbert with the stolen plate in his posses- 
sion. Dick burst out laughing when the 
detective walked into his room. 
concluded.) 





By J. L. BASHFORD, M.A. 


The following article is published with the Emperor s sanction, and expresses, to 
a great extent in His Majesty*s own words, his views on men and things. It 
is accompanied by a portrait graciously selected and signed by His Majesty himself 
for publication in The Strand MAGAZINE. 

I L H E J. M II., derm an him, he drew himself u]) and said proudly, in 

Emperor and King of l^russia, my hearing, “1 hope they have ; fori have 

is in the forty-ninth year of a very high opinion of England, and of the 

his age, and he has borne English people.” 

the sceptre of sovereignty for When he went down to Highcliffe Castle 
nearly twenty years. He has he took a whole pile of hhiglish newspapers 

been denouiK ed as a firebrand, the disturber and magazines with him to digest at ease, 

of peace, and as a gent'ral intriguer, and yet that he might see what British publicists 

he has not drawn the sword since he has wrote about him while he was at Windsor, 

been on the throne. Meanwhile all the The Kai.ser must be studied alike from his 
States of Federal Germany under his imperial private and his public side. In his public 

leader.sbip have increased in wealth, the capacity he poses as Emperor and is serious— 

standard of life of every elass has been his expression appearing almost fierce ; wheh 

raised, and the workpeople toil under better he throws off the robe of majCvSty he is 

conditions and earn higher wages than when urbane in manner, humorous, frank, and 

he came to the tin one. communicative to those he converses with, 

On the very afternoon of the day when he and ab.solutely the reverse of haughty. 
siUTceded his illustrious hither on the i8th He is a man who has high ideals for his 
of June, t 888 -a message was cabled to an personal guidance. He is fond of studding 
American paper to the effiTt that the young his .s[)eeches to his subjects with tense, epi- 
Emperor “ would die in his bools,” so grammatie phrases, which he expects his 
strong was the idea amongst some foreign audience will carry away with them ; and 
publicists at that time that his thirst for war lie likes also to collect maxims for his own 
and his ambition for martial laurels would contemplation. The subjoined are taken 
soon cover ICurope with a sea of blood and from a series framed and hanging within 
carnage. ^Vhat is still wanted to make the sight of his writing-table at his shooting-box 
world acquainted with W ilhelm II. is that at Rominten : — 

more attention should be paid to his cliaracter “ Be strong in pain ; desire not that which 
and aims. is unattainable or worthless ; be content with 

To my personal knowledge the Kaiser is the day as it comes ; look for the good in all 
not only drawn towards England by natural things ; and take pleasure in Nature and in 
inclination, but he pays great regard to what men as they are. 

is said and written about him in Great “ For a thousand bitter hours console thy- 
Britain. He estimates British opinion and self with a single one that is beautiful ; ever 

criticism of himself next to the guv:>d opinion give heartily and of thy best, even when 
of his own subjects; and I may illustrate this repaid with ingratitude. He who is, able to 
by stating that one day, when told that learn so to act is a happy, free, and proud 
people in England held a high opinion of man, and his life will always be beautiful. 
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‘‘The man who is distrustful commits an 
injustice against others and injures himself. 
It is our duty to consider every man good so 
long as he does not prove to be the contrary. 

“ Everything in the world must be as it is ; 
and, be it as it may, it is always good in the 
sight of the Creator,” 

Itis Majesty has recently experienced a 
feeling of what may be called irritation after 
reading in the Press that he has been 
influenced by a secret group referred to as 
a “ camarilla.” “ This is a detestable word,” 
he is reported to have said. “ So far as I am 
concerned; no ‘camarilla’ has existed in my 
entourage that has had or could have had an 
influence over me calculated to further private 
aims. I cannot conceive where people have 
got this idea from. I form my opinion 
independently. My independence is un- 
assailable, and I would not abandon my 
independence of judgment and action. I 
indignantly repudiate the idea that I have 
suffered myself to be influenced in matters of 
policy affecting the business and interests of 
the empire or 0f my kingdom by persons 
whom I have ti^ated as private friends, and 
whose society I have frequented for reasons 
wholly alien to politics. The word ‘camarilla’ 
is odious and nauseous to me. I am 
influenced neither by groups of people nor by 
individuals ; and I have not been cognizant 
of the existence of such groups during the 
whole time I have been on the throne, nor 
do I know of anybody to whom 1 have 
sacriflced my independence of action or 
judgment for any pretext whatsoever.” 

Prince Anton of Hohenzollern, a relative 
of the family, who knew the Kaiser as a boy 
and was fond of him, having a high opinion 
of him, declared that he was sure he would 
become an eminent man, that he would 
give the world cause to talk of him, and that 
he would do much good in his time. Prince 
Wilhelm was the “darling grandchild” of 
Queen Victoria, who saw him for the first 
time at Coburg, when she wrote these words 
in her diary, he being one year and a half old. 
She discovered in his face — “a very dear 
face,” as she called it — “Fritz’s eyes and 
Vicky’s mouth ” — that is to say, his father’s 
eyes and his mother’s mouth. He was to her 
in those days “ such a little love,” and she 
maintained her deep affection for him till her 
death. At the age of four he came over for 
the first time to Windsor with his parents in 
order to be present at the wedding of his 
uncle, now King Edward VII., with our 
gracious Queen Alexandra. During the 
nuptial ceremony in St. George’s Chapel he 


was confided to the supervision of two of his 
other uncles — Arthur and Leopold — who 
were clad in Scotch tartans and were charged 
to keep him quiet. But whenever they 
attempted to exercise their authority, which 
was pretty often, young Wilhelm bit their 
legs ! Is it possible that he recollected the 
incident when he >vas at Windsor in November 
last? He told us English it was like coming 
home when he went to Windsor, for it recalled 
reminiscences of the past, and he is fond of 
recalling the many happy days of childhood 
sfient there and at Balmoral. “ 1 have often 
shot grandmamma’s stags,” he has said, in his 
homely way ; “ they are different from ours, 
and the browsing is different, but I have had 
very good sport amongst them.” 

On the authority of the Kaiser’s tutor, 
Professor Hintzpeter, who had him for eleven 
years under his supervision — including those 
anxious experimental years of public school 
life at the Cassel Gymnasium — he was not 
easy to manage, and there was much origi- 
nality in his character. Somewhat timid 
in bearing, reserved, and not prone to 
yield to others, there was an individuality 
about him even during his young years 
which brought him at times in conflict 
with those placed above him — with his 
parents as well. His was an unusually com- 
plicated nature, which made him in many 
respects different from the average type of 
boy. Notwithstanding this, however, his mind 
and body developed successfully under the 
careful supervision of his parents, tutor, and 
masters ; and it redounds to his own special 
credit that he was not only able to pass his 
school examination on leaving the gymnasium 
with sufficient distinction, but that he excelled 
also in swimming, rowing, shooting, riding, 
and in all outdoor sports. Before a few years 
were over he was well acquainted with his 
military duties, as became a scion of the 
Hohenzollerns, and earned as a brilliant 
cavalry officer the approval of so world- 
renowned and exacting an authority as his 
uncle. Prince Freidrich Karl. 

His Majesty’s allusions to Windsor and 
Queen Victoria remind me of his determina- 
tion during his revered grandmother’s last 
illness to go over to Osborne to attend at her 
bedside and take a final farewell of her. The 
Duke of Connaught was at Berlin, and was 
summoned home, but in the last telegram he 
was particularly requested not to let “ Willie ” 
come over. The Queen’s daughters were 
afraid of disturbing her last moments by 
having so exalted a guest in the sick house ; 
and the Kaiserin did not wish her husband 
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to leave home just before his birthday. But 
His Majesty asked to see the telegram for 
himself, and its contents did not hold him 
back. He ordered forthwith a special train, 
and told his uncle, the Duke, that they would 
travel together. We all know how he com- 
forted his relatives at Osborne, and how the 
British nation appreciated his share in their 
mourning in those dark and gloomy days. 

No doubt we may seek in his development 
as a man a continuation of some of the 
peculiarities of his youth. His motives not 
being always easy to follow, Kaiser Wilhelm 
often comi)lains that he is misunderstood. 
He has repeatedly dilated upon this grievance 
in public ; and subjoined is what he has said 
in private : I can’t help it, but people don’t 
understand me. I don’t want to be a mere 
puppet on the throne. When I succeeded 
my father, and for years afterwards, the older 
people, who had been accustomed to look 
up to Bismarck as the oracle of wisdom, 
continued to refer to him as ‘ the ruler.’ 
Bismarck stood behind my grandfather ; and 
it was generally assumed that whatever Bis- 
marck advised iriy grandfather endorsed. I 
could not accept such a position. It was 
impossible for me. It was absolutely 
necessary, in the interest of the empire, 
that people should feel that they had a Kaiser 
who was not the C'hancellor’s puppet, to be 
pulled to the right or left at his will or fancy. 
It was absolutely necessary that they should 
learn that I was Kaiser. I wished them to 
understand that I intended to ‘ govern ’ and 
not merely to ‘ reign.’ ” 

Kaiser Wilhelm is a real authority on naval 
matters, and follows everything published in 
connection with his owm and foreign navies. 
One who knows him, and is capable of form- 
ing an opinion, has told me that he knows 
more about the world’s navies than any 
German in the service. I’his is how he has 
spoken of the British Navy : — 

“We shall always follow the lessons of the 
British Navy, and look up to the British Navy 
as our model ; but we can never — even if we 
would — be strong enough to be a menace 
to Britain. We have no wish to challenge 
Britain’s naval supremacy ; but we want to 
have a fleet strong enough to protect our- 
selves if attacked ; to adequately represent 
the name and power of Germany in foreign 
waters ; and to protect German commerce in 
all parts of the world. My great aim is to 
maintain the peace of the world, not to 
challenge the supremacy of Britain on the 
seas or to make an enemy of Britain. It 
would he folly for us Germans to try to 


attain to the height of Britain’s naval power. 
1 cannot comprehend how people can thus 
misunderstand my aims and intentions.” 

From the beginning of the eighties diflfi- 
culties of various kinds caused friction 
between London and Berlin. During the 
last years of the first Emperor they were 
engendered by incidents connected with the 
inauguration of Germany’s colonial policy; 
but a time of fierce antagonism between 
the two peoples commenced when Kaiser 
Wilhelm dispatched his notorious telegram 
to President Kruger, lasting throughout the 
next few years, and reaching its height during 
the Boer AV'ar. The dispatch of this unfortu- 
nate missive was one of those impulsive acts 
which His Majesty most decidedly regretted 
on reflection. It caused an interchange of 
letters between Queen Victoria and himself 
which can leave no possible doubt as to this 
interpretation ; for, although we are not 
acquainted with the exact text of this private 
correspondence, we know that His Majesty 
convinced the (^ueen that he had no inten- 
tion whatever to cast a slur upon the British 
nation, as had been assumed in Britain, and 
I may state here that I was justified in assert- 
ing this in January, 1896, in a London 
morning paper, for His Majesty had, to my 
knowledge, written concerning this corre- 
spondence: “ I have replied to grandmamma’s 
letter in a sense that I think will please her.” 

Still the feeling of distrust did not abate, 
and it was frequently affirmed .in England 
that but for the German Emperor the 
Transvaal War would probably never have 
broken out, and that His Majesty proposed 
an alliance after the outbreak of the war 
directed against England, which was foiled 
by M. Delcass^’s refusal to participate in it. 
Against the repetition of these myths I 
can submit the following. The agitation 
against his person in England has always 
caused the Kaiser considerable pain, for 
he attaches greater weight to criticism from 
England than from any other country. On 
one occasion, when feeling was particularly 
embittered against him, he was discussing 
the whole question with some warmth with 
a private gentleman, whose name I know, 
and he made use of the following remark : 
“ I cannot comprehend the ill - feeling 
against me in England. I have acted 
loyally to England. ^An offer was made to 
Germany simultaneously from two powerful 
sides to take advantage of the situation and 
to interfere in British policy, and I refused 
point-blank. I instantly telegraphed the 
nature of the offer to my uncle.” I'his is the 
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form in which these words have been related 
to me, and I believe tliey represent the 
substance, at all events, of what the Kaiser 
said. Moreover, I may state that during the 
Boer War his officers were strictly {)rohibited 
from discussing the war with other people in 
any of its political bearings. Most important 
in this connection are the words used 
frequently by the* late Empress Frederick 
during the last months of her life : “ My 
great comfort amidst the pain I have to 
endure is the consciousness that my son is 


entirely on the side of my native country in 
this war. ’ And a few years before, in 1891, 
when the Kaiser paid his last State visit to 
England, accompanied by the Kaiserin, he 
said at the Mansion House : “ Following the 
example of my grandfather and of rny never- 
to-be-forgotten father, I shall always, as far as 
lies in my power, maintain the historic friend- 
ship between these two nations, which, as 
your Lordship (the Lord Mayor) remarked, 
have so often stood together to protect 
freedom and justice.” 
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I'he Kaiser's attitude towards Art has been 
cited as a proof of his claim to mental 
superiority. He makes no such claim ; but 
as an amateur he no doubt worries from time 
to time the painters and sculptors who enjoy 
his patronage. He has his own ideas on the 
subject ; but when he appears in public as 
the patron of art he feels that he is under an 
obligation, qua Kaiser, to show that he is 
interested in art and that he must speak “ as 
Kaiser,” But there is nothing of the ‘‘Sic volo, 
sic jubeo” intended thereby. All he desires 
is to let people know what he likes ; and it is 
true that he personally desires to see the Old 
Masters taken as patterns ; on the other 
hand, he has no wish to offer opposition to 
individual painters. I'he Kaiser's opposition 


to the extreme seces- 
sionists is based on 
his view — ‘‘I can’t 
see anything artistic in 
these things.” He is 
not alode — right or 
wrong — in his criticism 
j of this school ; and if 
he is sometimes 
abrupt in his manner 
towards the extremists, 
it is on the ground 
“I can’t comprehend 
your w’ay of represent- 
ing Nature.” Perhaps, 
'i if he were to summon 
some of the leading 
German painters of 
this school to come 


methods to him, they 
and their colleagues 
would regard his sum- 
mons as a gracious 
act. Under the system 
introduced by Bis- 
marck Germans had 
become accustomed 
to look up to that 
statesman in every 
thing as the universal 
critic. Wilhelm II. 
thought when 4ie 
came to the throne 
that he was the 
“ Landesherr ” — the 
j I Sovereign of the 
[ country. 

I “ The people,” said 

IHKUREAI. Uis Majesty, “shall 

iin. know me, and shall 

know what their 
Sovereign thinks and what their Sovereign is. 
I have no personal feelings when I step forward 
as Landesherr ; I merely give my opinion as 
Sovereign of the land. When people bring 
their works to me they want to know my 
verdict as Sovereign. When singers and actors 
perform before me they shall feel that they 
are in the presence of their Kaiser. It is 
no Divine judgment that the people want to 
know ; but they assume that their Sovereign’s 
opinion should be of value, and when they 
yearn for the Kaiser’s opinion they want to 
know that it is a ‘ massgebende Meinung ' — 
an authoritative opinion just as that of 
Bismarck was held to be ‘ massgebend ' — •. 
authoritative — in all things.” This patri- 
archal way of looking at things is alien to 
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modern views ; but the interest Wilhelm II. 
has shown in the development of the artistic 
education of the nation has contributed to 
progress, if not always on the lines approved 
of and selected by himself. 

Kaiser Wilhelm early took an interest in 
painting, and devoted his own activity in this 
respect to sea subjects and battleships. We 
can read something of his views on art in a 
book published by Professor Saltzmann, the 
naval painter, who always accompanies him 
on his sea voyages. He tells us how Prince 
Wilhelm appli^ himself with intelligence 
and industry to learn to paint, and how, 
naturally, other duties interfered with this 
work. In 1886 the Prince sent a picture, 
representing the Frinz Adalbert engaged in 
artillery practice off the coast of Japan, to the 
annual Art Exhibition at Berlin. The picture 
was accepted, but withdrawn at the instance 
of Kaiser Wilhdm the Great, who thought 
it undesirable for a prince of the Royal family 
to exhibit publicly. The Professor tells us 
also that the Kaiser often talks when out 
walking about modern art and modern artists, 
and has shown by the purchase of pictures 


has been much encouraged by His Majesty 

in order to make the navy popular. 

As regards literature, Wilhelm II. appears 
to be most interested in philosophy and 
history. He is known to have been much 
taken by Stewart Chamberlain’s works. We 
find him taking great pleasure in the society 
of learned men ; but he has little time for 
light literature and apparently little inclina- 
tion also for it. Still, it is said that he takes 
pleasure in Ludwig Ganghofer’s novels— a 
South German, who takes his models mostly 
from South Germany. “ 1 )er hohe Schein ” 
is one of them that is said to have delighted 
him very much, and he spent over an hour 
last year in conversation about it when he 
vras at Munich. His Majesty follows current 
events very closely in the newspapers, copious 
cuttings from which are laid before him 
every day. And he is well up in naval 
literature. In his study you will always find 
he has his Brassey’s “ Naval Annual ” wnth 
him as well as his (lerman books ; he 
had even taken his “ Brassey witli him to 
Wilhelmshohe last summer. 

1 'he musical predilections of the Kaiser 



From a] the kai&ek and his loaders shooting from a stand. iPhatograph . 


of this school that he is by no means its 
opponent. It should be noted that the 
German Emperor looks upon art and the 
drama as important factors in the education 
of the people. “ Art should help to educate 
the people; and.it should give the lower 
orders a possibility, after their hard moil and 
toil, to pull themse’ves together again by 
contemplating the ideal. Naval painting 
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centre around Wagner and Italian opera ; His 
Majesty does not care much for the modern 
school of French music, but he loves 
“ Tannhauser ” and the “ MeistersingeV.'* 

It is very remarkable that, although the 
English as a nation are not linguists them- 
selves, their language is widespread on the 
Continent of Europe, and the reigning 
families speak it in general like their own. 
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The Kaiser invariably speaks English when 
in the company of Britishers ; but also with 
some of his fellow-Sovereigns. With the 
Czar, for example, he always converses m 
English when they are together. As for his 
Jvnglish tastes in matters of everyday life, one 
has only to look at the upholstery of his 
private rooms in the Berlin Castle ; and, as 
in many private German families, Pears’ soap 
and Bryant and May's matches are to be 
found in the Imperial residences. 

If I had space I could fill sheets with 
anecdotes illustrative of Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
bonhomie and sense of humour. When in 
a mood for it, he is extremely fascinating and 
entertaining, both in men’s and ladies’ society. 
There is hardly a personage of rank in English 
society who has been in his company who 
could not endorse this. Always an early 
riser himself, he is very fond of paying matu- 
tinal calls. His business with the Chancellor 
is almost always transacted in the early 
morning; and very often he looks up an 
Ambassador on his way home— the British 
and Austrian and the last Italian Ambas- 
sador having frequently been honoured in 
this way. At times their Excellencies are 
found in bed. A capital story is told of one 
of these visits. The Ambassador was in bed, 
not being an early riser, but a night worker. 
Being advised of His Majesty’s presence in the 
Embassy he began to take measures for dress- 
ing himself. But 


jokes on unfavourable popular conceptions 
of himself, a habit which .shows that he is 
well posted in popular gossip, and also that 
the reputation he has of not provoking 
criticism is quite erroneous. An exalted 
pensonage of our Court will remember the 
Emperor’s saying to him whilst they were in the 
midst of a conversation on commonplace 
matters, “How can you be seen talking in 
public to such a dangerous character as lam?” 

At Wilhelnoshohe, when King Edward called 
on the Kaiser on August 14th last, His 
Majesty was very much distressed that his 
uncle had been delayed by a fog at sea ; and, 
as chance would have it, he was the victim 
himself, on November nth, of a similar mis- 
fortune. Before leaving Berlin,^ he said at 
the station, “ I hear there is a fog in the 
Channel. I hope we shall get to England 
all right.” When he was regretting the delay 
of the King’s arrival at Wilhelmshohe he 
remarked 

“Why didn’t the King start sooner? He 
could have remained on board his yacht off 
Flushing for the night and have left by train 
early this morning for Wilhelmshohe 1 W’hen 
I go over to England I always start several 
hours sooner than I need start, in case there 
should be any delay owing to fog or bad 
weather.” “Your Majesty is so very prac- 
tical ! ’’ was the reply ventured. “ Well,” 
added His Majesty, “you English are sup- 
posed to under- 


the Kaiser gave 
him no time, 
in a few^ bounds 
he was in his 
E xcellency’s 
bedroom, the 
Ambassador 
attired only in 
pyjamas ! The 
Kaiser, after his 
conference, 
called out to his 
aide - de - camp 
below to look 
up to the land- 
ing. “I will 
show you some- 
thing you have 
never seen 
before — an 
Ambassador in 
pyjamas ! ” 

The Kaiser is 
part icularly 
fond of making 



stand some- 
thing about the 
sea. We all 
think you do ! ” 
An impulsive 
nature such as 
that of Kaiser 
Wilhelm can- 
not be devoid 
of fa u 1 1 s . 
“ Humanumest 
errare ! ” He is 
a man of strong, 
independent 
character, who 
thinks for him- 
self, and is es- 
sentially human 
in all he does. 
He should be 
judged as a 
man. As Tenny- 
son says : — 

He is all fault who 
hath no fault at all. 


THE KAISBR AND THE CZAR ON THE BRIDGE OF THE “ DEUTSCHLAND.” 
From a Photogmph, 




By.J. F. ROWBOTHAM, M.A., Author of "The History of Music." 


and 

wrote a musical wit to a friend of his, and 
in these terms conveyed an invitation to 
dinner. What is the explanation of it ? 
“ One, sharp. Beef and cabbage.” His 
friend, who was not behindhand at a joke, 
though by no means so witty as his host, 
replied : — 



Not I will in 


which reads off by the same hieroglyphic : 
“Not a bad feed. Naturally (natural E) 1 
will be in time.” 

'llie first-mentioned gentleman, who might 
have been termed the Swift of music, when 
asked to write a melody on the fan of a lead- 
ing beauty of his day, had the impudence to 
indite the following 



Your will with 


Marpurg’s band in Austro-Hungary, though 
the object of the trick in this case was not 
to play a joke so much as to perpetrate 
a piece of treachery. The conductorship 
of this celebrated band was being com- 
peted for by two rival musicians, Imre Ndgy 
and Franz Ploteny, each of whom was to 
conduct for one day before the count and his 
guests. Imre, w^ho was the inferior musician, 
went through his task with creditable skill. 
But when Ploteny mounted the rostrum to 
conduct a piece of his own composition, the 
result was only a tremendous discord, every 
instrument being out of tune. The whole 
audience were convulsed with laughter, not 
only at ihe oddness of the sound, but at the 
vexation of the unfortunate composer ; and 
without further delay the count gave the post 
to his rival. It was discovered afterwards that 
Imre had bribed most of the musicians to tune 
their instruments wrongly ; and on this fact 
becoming known the count dismissed him 
and his accomplices, and appointed Ploteny 
conductor of his band. 

A musical joke of a different nature, and 
less offensive to the canons 
- , of politeness, was played 

by the composer Haydn 
® on Mozart. When 

Mozart was in his salad 


days, the spoilt favourite 
of empresses and kings, 
and a very wonderful per- 
former on the pianoforte, 
noi u, the 1 he openly boasted that 

no composer in Europe 

which passed for a time for a graceful com could write a piece of music which he 
pliment and a tuneful piece of homage was unable to play at sight. Haydn 
(although the melody suffers in the litter accepted the challenge and placed an 
part owing to the exigencies of the sense) elaborate manuscript fantasia before the 
on the part of a favourite composer, till one young man, who thereupon proceeded to 
day a friend of the lady’s, more officious than toss off page after page upon ihe piano with 
polite, pointed out to her that the apparently the greatest ease, exclaiming that Father 
innocent melody was, in reality, a stupendous Haydn was out of it altogether, and that he 

musical joke, aimed at the lady’s vanity, might have spared himself the trouble of 

which read off note for note as follows : writing so many pages, all of which were 

“ Vour face will fade with age. Be not deaf child’s play to him. But a surprise was in 

to the adage, I beg.” store for the ardent youth. On coming to 

A story is current with regard to Count the last page, which was to bring him his 
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final triumph, he was thunderstruck to see 
the fantasia end with the crashing chord — 

•- 



! 

which required both his hands to be engaged 
at the extreme ends of the keyboard, while 
simultaneously there was a note A in the 
centre of the piano which had to be struck, 
and there was no means of playing it. 

“Halloa ! ’’ exclaimed Mozart, “there is a 
mistake here. This chord is an impossibility 
on the piano. No player on earth could 


the instrument. And placing his hands on 
the keys at the two extremities of the piano 
he bent down his head and played the note 
in the middle with his nose I 

A musical joke of a stupendous nature 
was played upon Handel when he was the 
manager of the King’s Theatre in the Hay- 
market. It was a constant maxim of the great 
composer, whose sensitive ear abominated 
the tunings up of an orchestra, that all the 
instruments should be placed ready tuned at 
the music-stands, and that the members of 
the orchestra should enter like a troop of 
soldiers, take up their instruments like one 
man, and at the stroke of the baton begin. 
One evening a practical joker contrived to 
have Handel engaged in conversation for 
some minutes behind the scenes, while he 
himself entered the orchestra and quietly 
altered the tunings of all the instruments. 
Nobody was a bit the wiser till the baton was 
raised — and then the crash came- a crash of 
utter and supreme discord i Handel was 



“ HE SEIZED HIS WIG AND FLUNG IT AT THE LEADER OF THE BAND.” 


play it. It is not proper music for the 
instrument.” 

“Confess that vou have lost your wager,” 
said Haydn. 

“ Not at all,” cried Mozart, getting furious. 
“ It is not proper music for the instrument. 
You yourself who wrote it could not play it.” 
“ Excuse me,” said Haydn, sitting down at 


exasperated to frenzy. It is on record that 
he seized his wig and flung it at the leader of 
the band, kicked the double bass viols to 
splinters, and demolished the kettledrums, 
with many more amenities of the same 
description. 

The composer Haydn, of whom we have 
already told a story, was a confirmed musical 




MUSICAL JOKES, 


jester, and wrote a long symphony for the 
express purpose of playing a joke on band 
and audience alike. These were the days of 
candles and candelabra, and a concert-room 
was generally lighted by a large candelabrum 
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the audience, till looking round and finding 

that he was left quite alone he made a hurried 
and ignominious escape amid shrieks of 
laughter from all present. 

Talking of candles and candlesticks re- 



“ KINOINO THAT HF. WAS LEFT OUITK ALONE HE MADE A HURRIED AND IGNOMINIOUS ESCAPE.” 


of some forty candles in the centre of the 
auditorium, while the orchestra, which other- 
wise would have been plunged in complete 
darkness, was illuminated by a candle being set 
on each of the music stands, probably twenty 
or thirty in all, Haydn wrote his elaborate 
symphony, and towards the middle of it the 
first flute-player, as it might be, found that 
his part came to an end. He was directed 
by a marginal note at the side of the music to 
blow out his candle and retire. In a minute 
or two the second flute-player found he was 
in a similar condition, and he, too, retired, 
blowing out his candle. Next it was the turn 
of the cornet-player, then of the trumpeter. 
The audience seeing this gradual dispersion 
of the band became filled with uncontrollable 
curiosity to know what would happen next. 
Darker and darker grew the orchestra, fewer 
and fewer became the players ; but those who 
were left still sat fiddling away with ^eat 
diligence — until at last cmly one man remained, 
who played on desperately amid the mirth of 


minds us of a musical joke of Rossini’s, 
which nearly cost him his life. At one of 
the opera houses in Italy an opera of his had 
been hissed. En passant we may mention 
that he greeted the hissing with the same 
remark which has been attributed to Sheridan : 
“ Oh ! they have found out, then, what a bad 
piece it was.” But Rossini did not stop 
short at a witticism. lie determined to 
punish the audience for their hardihood. 
Accordingly, he wrote an overture for the 
next night, in which the violinists were 
directed at every second bar to tap their 
candlesticks with their bows. This so 
enraged the audience, who took it as a sort 
of personal insult, that they stormed the 
orchestra, broke the benches of the theatre, 
and threatened to kill the composer if 
they caught him — but he was fortunate 
enough to escape. 

Schumann was a pronounced musical 
joker, and, taking for his subject the amuse- 
ments of the Carnival, he wrote an elaborate 
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piece of music in which he imitates the 
skipping of the harlequin by a run on the 
piano, and then a long jump from one part 
of the keys to the other— with other eccen- 
tricities of this sort. 

Beethoven, in the Moonlight Sonata, has 
played a joke on his hearers in introducing a 
dance of elves and fairies, who trip about the 
keys in all directions in a most fantastic and 
grotesque manner. He said that Shake- 
speare taught him to joke in music, by the 
way in which Shakespeare unites humour and 
pathos in the same piece. In this spirit, in 
the Pastoral Symphony, Beethoven makes 
all the birds of the air chirp out after the 
storm —the cuckoo, the quail, etc. You can 
hear them quite distinctly on the instruments. 

Even the grave Bach did not disdain to 
crack a musical joke occasionally, and wrote 
a piece of music called “ The Return Home,' 
for the express purpose of imitating the 
cracking of the postilion's whip which 
accompanies the homeward journey. And 
Frederick the Great helped him on one 
occasion to play another musical joke. The 
occasion was the visit of Bach to the monarch 
in his palace of Sans Souci at Potsdam, 
After performing several pieces of music on 
the harpsichord, Bach asked the King to give 
him a theme on which he might extemporize. 
The King made no reply, but taking his flute 
he played these four notes : — 

When we explain that B natural is known 
in German music by the name H, it will be 
at once apparent that these four notes spell 
the name of Bach himself — B A C H ; on 
which theme the composer extemporized 
accordingly. He did not forget it afterwards ; 
for once being in a country district where he 
was a stranger, and having asked permission 
to play on the church organ, he performed 
on it in such a manner and poured forth such 
floods of masterly music that crowds thronged 
the church to listen. No one knew who the 
extraordinary organist was, and at last he 
was asked to give his name. 


replied Bach on the keys, and executing a 
brilliant extemporization on the theme he 
left the place, and an everlasting tradition 
behind him. 

In conclusion, we cannot do more than 
bestow a passing allusion td the stock 
musical jokes of the Middle Ages, which 
delighted in their day many a monk and 
medieval composer. These were pieces of 
music called canons, so constructed that they 
would read the same backwards or forwards. 
For this reason they were called Crab Cations, 
because, to quote the words of Shakespeare, 
“ like the crab they could walk backwards.” 
The following is one of them. If you 
examine it, you will find that when you get 
to the end you may begin “ to walk back- 
wards,” and you will repeat exactly the same 
notes as when you walked forwards.” 




These Crab Canons are sometimes called 
Everlasting Canons, because you never get 
to the end of them. Directly you reach the 
last note you begin again, going backwards 
this time. When you reach the first note 
you start again, going forwards — and so con- 
tinue, like a crab caught in a net or a lobster 
in a lobster pot, never getting out of the 
dilemma. 

Sometimes they were so constructed that 
when you came to the end you had to turn 
the music upside down (as in the following 
example), and, reading it backwards by the 
help of the bass clef, the melody repeated 
itself note for note as before. 



Sometimes they proceeded to greater 
heights of complexity. But here we leave 
them, and musical jokes with them, with the 
remark that while the latter are the most 
innocent form of wit, they require consider- 
able ingenuity to invent them and play them 
off successfully. 
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By The Hon. Mrs. FITZROY STEWART. 



USKIN once said, “Wherever 
men are noble they love bright 
colours.” The words of such 
a master carry weight, but 
there seems a spice of the reck- 
less in his assertion. Everyone 
knows that savages are famous for their love 
of crude and vivid colouring ; a negress 
adores scarlet, and glaring tints are the joy 
of the South Sea Islander. On the other 
hand, there is no doubt that all women who 
make history love colour and clothe them- 
selves brilliantly. Cleopatra had a passionate 
craze for colour, and at fifty years old made 
a slave of Mark Antony. Diane de Poictiers 
was devoted to yellow, and wore it con- 
stantly; Madame de Pompadour invented 
the happy blending of pale blue and pale 
pink, such as is shown, adapted to a modern 
costume, in the first of the accompanying 
coloured illustrations ; Marie Antoinette was 
responsible for the dainty mixture of palest 
pinks and yellows ; and the ill-starred 
Empress Josephine favoured black and white 
and bright green — a most effective combina- 
tion. And, to come down to modern times, 
the late Queen Draga of Servia had the cult 
of colour, and used it to striking advantage. 
Also some of our cleverest actresses, such as 
Sarah Bernhardt, Rejane, and Mrs. Brown 
Potter, know the science of colour, and 
employ it with much audacity. 

Colour idealizes, arrests, determines ; it 
has power for good and ill ; it affects not 
only a woman’s looks, but also her health 
and character. And there is no study of 
deeper interest. 

It must be admitted that, as a nation, we 
are not good colourists. But the cult of colour 
appeals to the educated classes, and some 
of the best fatseurs of the day give proof 
that they have studied the art to perfection. 
One of our cleverest designers says that she 
goes straight to Nature for her colourings ; 


and certain it is that she can have no better 
instructor. Fruit, flowers, even trees and 
grasses, teach us much, and a feast of tints 
is to be found on the wings of butterflies. 
This dressmaker declares that she often 
walks in Hyde Park to look at the flowers 
and foliage, or makes her way to South 
Kensington to study the butterflies in Lord 
Walsingham’s collection at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. What green can be lovelier 
than that of a larch tree ? What pale blue 
can be more perfect than the blue of the 
plumbago plant or of the La Peyrousse 
hyacinth ? Then no shade of cream can be 
more delicate than that of the freesia ; the 
mixture of pale pinks and yellows is taught 
us by the tea-rose ; a forget-me-not shows the 
blending of blue and mauve ; a peacock’s 
outspread tail proves the power of blues and 
greens ; and red and black never look better 
than in the wings of a Red Admiral butterfly. 

We will now take some of the best-known 
shades and see how they should be used in 
matters of costume. 

White is the symbol of innocence, and 
its use at births, deaths, and weddings has 
been sanctified by tradition. But the 
wearing of white in everyday life needs 
much circumspection. The broad rule is 
that it suits the very young and the very 
old, but, all the same, it often proves 
unbecoming to the average debutante. In 
order to wear white with success a woman 
must be fair and slim, and — but this is 
rare — own the type of a cold, refined 
loveliness — a type repre.sented in the second 
of the following illustrations. However, 
tastes differ, and the late Mr. Gladstone was 
once heard to declare that every woman, 
no matter what age, always looked her best 
in white satin. Royal ladies who have passed 
their first youth are often to be seen in white 
or cream colour. An example of this fancy 
is afforded by Queen Margherita of Italy ; 
but the story of her series of white gowns 
given by the late King is too old to bear 
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jepefltion. The Dowager-Empress of Russia 

"and 'our Queen Alexandra often wear 
white gowns on the occasion of Court cere- 
monials. And there are several society 
women who, with their white hair and still 
handsome faces, prefer to appear dressed in 
pure white, either in lace, satin, or velvet 

Black seems evil, and with some people 
produces melancholy. But all the same it 
has its uses, and is in high favour with 
ijmart Parisiennes. Now^ there are certain 
mistakes that seem rooted in the minds 
tilt everyday Englishwomen. One of these 

'is that only fair people ought to wear 
Mack. In real fact a dark woman is often 
at her best in black, and a brunette with a 
bright complexion will look magnificent. 
But a black gown to be successful must be in 
many blacks ; it must have lace or jet, and 
lights and shades should be introduced. It 
takes a woman with brains to dress well in 
white or in blacks 

Yellow is a splendid shade, and one that is 
both subtle and mysterious. The Burmese 
— a race that is most cunning m psychic 
matters — make a deep study of its varying 
effects,, and use it in all their garments of 
ceremony But, with us, yellow has been for 
many years greatly and most unjustly despised. 
It is one ol the finest of colours, with many 
exquisite shades, and only when too pure is 
u unmanageable The cold, pale primrose, 
that shines like a light in the hedgerows, may 
be massed about a young face with impunity. 
Apricot 16 beautiful for some people, and 
ambers ot all shades are exceedingly good 
and becoming A fait woman looks well in 
pale yellow and brown, the efiect being well 
shown in the third of the following illustra- 
tions ; and deep orange suits a brunette. 
A dull tawny shade, once called “ buff,” is 
also most becoming Yellow w'as a favourite 
colour with most of the old masters Paul 
Veronese had a penchant for a certain yellow 
shot with pink, a tint that is extremely beau- 
tiful. Rubens often put ii>a mass of d^p 
yellow in a garment or curtain with striking 
effect ; and Van Dyck seemed to fancy a rich 

„ shade, almost the colour of ale, which blends 
in a kindly way with everything. In fact, 
yellow is the “sun colour,” is most lucky, 
and suits, almost everyone. 

Red is a glorious colour; it gives hope, 
courage, and confidence. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
seems to have' revelled in the duller reds. In 
two of his pictures,. “ The Fortune Tellers ” 
and “The Anperstein Children,” telling 
touches of this rich, refined red appear both 
in dresses and backgrounds. But these 


shadtss are vastly different? from the scarlet of 

a sohjkris coat, from fee red cloth frocks 
exploited By certain dressmakers, or even 
from the Royal crimson that was done to 
death in 1902. And the clever dresser fears 
these sultry tints, as the delicate rose in a 
woman^s face is only too easy to extinguish. 
But a rich, dull shade makes for success ; 
such, for example, as Indian red, or the deep 
red that is seen in the historic cloak of Little 
Red Riding Hood. The richness of colour 
thus obtainable is strikingly shown in the 
last of our illustrations. Spanish women have 
made a bright red rose in the hair an undying 
fashion, but the effect is usually softened by 
their graceful mantillas. Deep, heavy reds 
were much used in draperies by the old 
Italian masters, especially by Titian. 

Blue has always been a favourite colour 
with nations past and present. It seems 
difficult to account for its popularity. It is 
neither as stately as yellow, as vivid as red, 
nor as soft as grey, green, or violet. Perhaps 
it is because there is not much real blue in 
Nature. There are not many blue birds or 
fishes, insects, or minerals ; and in animals 
and in the human race there may be said 
to be no blue at all. For instance, real 
blue eyes are rare, and the “ blue vein ” 
which poets love is more than rather 
visionary. Blue flowers are by no means 
common, although amongst them can be 
found such precious blooms as the gentian, 
the harebell, the pale blue scabious, some 
hyacinths, campanulas, delphiniums, and 
forget-me-nots. Blue has always been in 
high favour with spiritualists ; and it is 
needless to point out that Fra Angelico’s 
delicate blues — singularly pure and trans- 
parent — are all associated with an intensely 
spiritual atmosphere. And Gainsborough 
had a great liking for this charming shade of 
colour. Blue appears in many of his best 
pictures ; notably in the famous “Blue 
Boy ” at Grosvenor House, in his portrait 
of. Mrs. Siddons, now at the National 
Gallery, and also in his world-renowned 
picture of (ieorgiana Duchess of Devon- 
shire. But the blues employed by this 
master-hand were utterly unlike our modem 
ultramarine, whether that vivid hue appears 
as bright cornflower ot as Royal or 
Alexandra blue. 1 'urquoise-blue is a lovely 
shade, and when craftily used proves most 
becoming, A popular fallacy that should be 
knocked on the head at tince is that blue — 
especially a pale tint — ^suits fair women only, 
and never brunettes. In real truth, a dark 
woman, with a pale olivib skin, never |poks 
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better than when dressed in pale blue, or 
with touches of turquoise-blue in a brown 
or black costume. 

From blue to green is a natural transition. 
(Ireen is the “Venus” colour, but many 
vague fancies work against its popularity. 
Dull sage-green reminds one of the aesthetic 
craze of the far-off eighties ; and a bright 
shade of green is apt t(^ be voted unbecoming. 
'Fhis is, however, a mistake, as it makes an 
effective colour-note, and is really one of the 
smartest shades in creation. A touch of 
emerald-green looks specially well wuth black 
and w^hite, and who shall deny the merits of 
a big square emerald, or of a bit of bright 
green enamel ? Green has been worn through 
the ages, and is often mentioncxl in medieval 
poems as a favourite colour in dress for both 
men and women, 'fhe beautiful Robial in 
“ 'I'he ('ourt (jf Love,” attributed to Chaucer, 
is robed in a green gown, “ light and sumrner- 
wi.se, shapen full well,”' and around her neck 
a string of rubies. 

I'his may sound a crude mixture, but 
anti(|ue colours were pjde as a rule, and 
rubies are far from being scarlet. A dull 
yellow-green and dark crimson may be most 
harmonious. Pale green is often pretty, and 
can be mixed with pale blue in a charming 
manner. The dress offered to Enid, “ where 
like a shoaling sea the lovely blue played 
into green,” was a happy thought of 'I'enny- 
son’s. A word to the wise: One out of hvo 
colours should always be dull and not too pure ; 
that is a safe rule in colour combination. 
Romney had a great fancy for green : it 
a{)pears in many of his pictures of Lady 
Hamilton, and also in a charming portrait, 
called “ I'he Parson’s Daughter,” in the 
National Gallery. 

Mauve is the colour of thought and refine- 
ment, and is the chosen shade of Queen 
Alexandra. She wears it both by day and 
evening, and has been painted in a mauve 
costume. And her liking for amethysts 
proves the same fancy, as an Oriental 
amethyst is a cross between mauve and 
purple. 

Brown has an unmerited reputation for 
lacking smartness. It is a difficult colour to 
wear, and is at its best with red or auburn 
haired women. But it often looks well at 
nighti either in tulle or raousseline, and a 
brown tulle ball gown once made its mark 
when worn with yellow topazes. 

Grey» like white, if it is to be successful, 
must be worn with due regard to its limita- 
tions. A Parisienne looks well in her Lenten 
tones of grey, and tjiere is a type — a won- 
VoJ. xxjcv:-.e. 


drous type — that can wear grey and invest it 

with a wicked demureness which is at once 
attractive. But grey is ill-suited to London 
skies and to our national characteristics. 

Students in the art of colour are well aware 
that the choice of tints depends much upon 
material. And the effect of colour on texture 
and of texture on colour is worth our careful 
consideration. For instance, many artists 
declare that white is at its best in soft 
woollen stuffs, or else in lace, tulle, chiffon, 
or crepe de Chine. 1‘he correct treatment 
of black has been already mentioned. Red 
— always a difficult bright colour— should he 
shunned in opa(jue textures and chosen in 
those that are transparent. A red voile is 
good, a red crepe better, and the shade 
becomes lovable in tulle, chiffon, or mousse- 
line. Then pale blue is sweet in muslin, 
face cloth, or in taffetas (wffien shot with 
white), and also in gauze and chiffon, but 
should be rigidly avoided in silk, satin, 
tweed, or homespun. Purple, violet, and 
mauve are exacting shades, as they each 
demand the best materials. Violet cloth has 
a hard effect, and a mauve tweed is un- 
speakable. But violet velvet suits a queen, 
and a dress made of mauve crepe de Chine 
may be a poem. Pink has possibilities, and 
in Paris is w'orn like a livery by brides on 
the occasion of their signing the marriage 
contract. 

Green is said to be unlucky, but, then, so 
are opals and peacocks’ feathers — two of the 
loveliest things in the universe. And green 
has charming varieties. The power of a bit 
of emerald-green has been already mentioned ; 
and a fair woman will look her best in pale 
green crepe or chiffon. And a green taffetas 
gown is also a happy creation. 

An arti.st in colour will wear her jewels 
with an eye to colour and material. Sapphire- 
blue tulle makes a good background for 
diamonds. Rubies are at their best worn 
with grey chiffon, and pearls are perfect with 
reseda -green chiffon. Yellow topazes go 
wdth brown, and pale yellow chiffon makes a 
splendid set-off for amethysts. And once, at 
a Court ball, a grey chiffon frock with silver 
embroideries, and worn with a string of big 
black pearls, made the success of the evening. 

Colour is a serious subject, and the shades 
chosen in dress should be suited not only 
to a woman’s appearance, but also to her 
character and circumstances. 

So various are the colours you may try, 

Of which the thirsty wool imbibes the dye ; 

Try every one, what best becomes you wear. 

For- no complexion all alike c^n bear.— Ovii), 
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CHAPTER IV. 

R, ROBERT VYxNER had 
been busy all the afternoon, 
and the clock still indicated 
fifteen minutes short of the 
time at which he had intended 
to leave. He leaned back in 
his chair, and, yielding to the slight rotatory 
movement of that active piece of furniture, 
indulged in the first twirl for three days. 
Bassett or no Bassett, it was exhilarating, and, 
having gone to the limit in one direction, he 
obtained impetus by a clutch at the table and 
whirled back again. A smothered exclama- 
tion from the door arrested his attention, and 
putting on the break with some suddenness 
he found himself looking into the pretty, 
astonished eyes of Joan Hartley. 

“ I beg your pardon,” she said, in confu- 
sion. “ I thought it was my father.^’ 

“ It— it got stuck,” said Mr. Vyner, spring- 
ing up and regarding the chair with great 
disfavour. “ I was trying to loosen it. I shall 
have to send it back, Fm afraid ; it’s badly 
made. There’s no cabinet-making nowadays.” 

Miss Hartley retreated to the doorway. 

“ I am sorry ; I expected to find my father 
here,” she said. “ It used to be his room.” 

“ Yes, it was his room,’^ said the young 


man. “ If you will come in and sit down 
I will send for him.’’ 

‘‘ It doesn’t matter, thank you," said Joan, 
still standing by the door. “ If you will tell 
me where his room is now, I will go to him.” 

“ He — he is in the general oflic'c,” said 
Robert Vyner, slowly. 

Mi.ss Hartley bit her lip and her eyes grew 
.sombre. 

“ Don’t go,” said IMr, Vyner, eagerly. “ I’ll 
go and fetch him. He is expecting you.” 

“ I^lxpecting me ? ” said the girl. “ hy, 
he didn’t know I was coming.” 

Perhaps 1 misunderstood him,” mur- 
mured Mr. Vyner. “ Pressure of business,” 
he said, vaguely, indicating a pile of papers 
on his table. “ Hardly know what people 
do .say to me.” 

He pushed a comfortable easy-chair to the 
window, and the girl, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, seated herself and became interested in 
the life outside. Robert Vyner, resuming his 
.seat, leaned back and gazed at her in frank 
admiration. 

“Nice view down the harbour, isn’t it ? ” 
he said, after a long pause. 

Mis!^ Hartley agreed— and sat admiring it. 

“ Salthaven is a pretty place altogether, I 
think,” continued Robert. “I was quite 
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glad to come back to it. I like the town 
and I like the people. Except for holidays 
I haven’t been in the place since I was 
ten.” 

Miss Harijey, feeling that some comment 
was expected, said, “ Indeed ! ” 

“ You have lived here all your life, I sup- 
pose ? ” said the persevering Robert. 

“ Practically,” said Miss Hartley. 

Mr. ^\vner stole a look at her as she sat 
sideways by the window. Conscience and 
his visitor’s manner told him that he ought 
to go for her father ; personal inclination told 
him that there was no hurry. For the first 
lime in his experience the office became the 
most desirable place in the world. He 
wanted to sit still and look at her, and for 
some time, despite her restlessness, obeyed 
Ids inclinations. She turned at last to ask 
for her father, and in the fraction of a 
second he was immersed in a l>undle of 
])aper.s. Knitted brows and pursed lips 
testified to his absorption. He seized a pen 
and made an endorsement ; looked at it with 
his head on one side and struck it out again. 

“My lather?” said Miss Hartley, in a 
small but determined voice. 

Mr. Vyner gazed at her in a preoccupied 
fashion. .Suddenly his face changed. 

“ (iood gracious ! yes,” he said, springing 
up and going to the door. “ How .stu|)id of 
me ! ” 

He stepped into the ('orridor and stood 
reflecting. In some circumstanc'es he could 
be busines.slike enough. Aftei reflecting for 
three minutes he came back into the room. 

“ He will be in soon,” he said, resuming 
his seat. Inwardly he resolved to go and 
fetch him later on — when the conversation 
flagged, for in.stance. Meantime he took up 
his jjapers and shook his head over them 

“ I wish I had got your father s head for 
business,” he said, ruefully. 

Miss Hartley turned on him a face Irom 
which all primness had vanished. The 
corners of her mouth broke and her eyes 
grew soft. She smiled at Mr. Vyner, and 
Mr. Vyner, pluming himself upon his ad- 
dress, smiled back. 

“If I knew half as mu('h as he does,” he 
continued, “ Fd — Fd ” 

Miss Hartley waited, her eyes bright with 
expectation. 

“I’d,” repeated Mr. Vyner, who had rashly 
embarked on a sentence before he had seen 
the end of it, “ have a jolly easy time of it,” 
he concluded, breathlessly. , 

Miss Hartley surveyed him in pained 
surprise. “ I thought my father worked very 


hard,” she said, with a little reproach in her 

voice. 

“ So he does,” said the young man, hastily, 

“ but he wouldn’t if he only had my work to 
do ; that’s what 1 meant. As far as he is 
concerned he works far too hard. He sets an 
example that is a trouble to all of us except 
the office boy. Do you know Bassett ? ” 

Miss Hartley smiled. “ My father tells 
me he is a very good hoy,” she said. 

“A treasure!” said Robert. “‘Good’ 
doesn’t describe Bassett. He is the sort of 
boy who would get off a ’bus after paying his 
fare to kick a piece of orange- peel off the 
pavement. He has been noiuishcd on copy- 
book headings and ‘Sandfi^rcl and Merton.’ 
Ever read ‘SandforcT and Merton’?” 

“ I — I tried to once,” said Joan. 

“There was no ‘trying’ with Bassett,” 
said Mr. Vyner, rather severely. “He took 
to it as a duok takes to water. By model- 
ling his life on its teaching he won a silver 
medal for never missing an attendance at 
school.” 

“ bather has seen it,” said Joan, with a smile. 

“ Even the measles failed to stop him,” 
continued Robert. “ Day by day, a little 
more flushed than usual, perhaps, he sat in 
his accustomed place until the whole school 
was down with it and had to be closed in 
consequence. Then, and not till then, did 
Bassett feel that he had saved the situation.” 

“ I don’t suppose he knew it, poor boy,” 
said Joan. 

“ Anyway, he got the medal,” said Robert, 

“ and he has a row of prizes for good conduct. 

I never had one ; not even a little one. I 
suppose you had a lot ? ” 

Miss Hartley maintained a discreet silence. 

“ Nobodv ever seemed to notice my good 
conduct,” continued Mr. Vyner, still bent on 
making conversation. “ They always seemed 
to notice the other kind fast enough ; but the 
good ’ seemed to escape them.” 

He sighed faintly, and glancing at the girl, 
who was looking out of the window again, 
took up his pen and signed his blotting-paper. 

“ I suppose you know the view from that 
window pretty well?” he said, putting the 
paper aside with great care. 

“ Ever since I was a small girl,” said Joan, 
looking round. “ I used to come here some- 
times and wait for father. Not so much 
lately ; and now, of course ” 

Mr. Vyner looked uncomfortable. “ I hope 
you will come to this room whenever you 
want to see him,” he said, earnestly. “ He 
— he seemed to prefer being in the general 
office.” 
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Miss Hartley busied herself with the 
window again. “ Seemed to prefer,” she 
said, impatiently, under her breath. “ Yes.” 

There was a long silence, which Mr. Vyner, 
gazing in mute consternation at the vision of 
indignant prcttiiiess by the window, felt quite 
unable to break. He felt that the time had 
at last arrived at which he might safely fetch 
Mr. Hartley without any self-upbraidings 
later on, and was just about to rise when 
the faint tap at the door by which Bassett 
always justified his entrance stopped him, 
and Bassett entered the room with some 
cheques for signature. Despite his habits, 
the youth started slightly as he saw the 
visitor, and then, placing the cheques before 
Mr. Vyner, stood patiently by the table while 
he signed them. 

“That will do,” said the latte**, as he 
finished. “ Thank you.” 

“ Thank you, sir," said Bassett. He gave 
a slow glance at the window, and, arranging 
the cheques neatly, turned towards the door. 

“Will Mr. Hartley be long?” inquired 
Joan, turning round. 

“ Mr. Hartley, miss ? ” said Bassett, [)aus- 
ing, with his hand on the knob. 

“ Mr. Hartley left half an hour ago.’ 

Mr. Vyner, who felt the eyes f 
Miss Hartley fixed 
upon him, re- 
sisted by a 

supreme effort the ? * 

imimlse to look at 

her m return. 

“ Bassett ! ” he V r ‘ ’ ' 

said, sharply. 

“Sir ?” said the \ 

other. ^ 

“ Didn’t you,’’ ~ " 

growing note of { 
indignation in his 

Hartley was here 
Bassett, gazing at 

certain mysterious ^ 

guised amaze- 
ment. “I ” ' 

“ Do you mean " 

to tell m e , •• with a pimi? /-.p tMr.i/^Ki 


demanded Mr. Vyner, looking at him with 
great significance, “ that you forgot ? ” 

“ No, sir,” said Bassett ; “ I didn’t ” 

“That will do,” broke in Mr. Vyner, 
imperioii-sly. “That will do. You can go.” 

“ But,” said the amazed vouth, “ how could 
I tell ” 

“ 7'hat — wfill— do,” said Mr. Vyner, very 
distinctly, “ I don’t want any excuse.s. You 
can go at once. And the next time you are 
told to deliver a message, please don’t forget. 
Now go.” 

He rose from his chair and, with a fine 
show of indignation, thrust the gasping 
Bassett from the room, and then turned to 
face the girl. 

“ I am so sorry,” he began. “ 'That stuj)id 
boy — you see how stupid he is ’’ 

“It doesn’t matter, thank you,’’ .said Joan. 
“ It— it wasn’t very important.’’ 

“ He doesn’t usually forget things,” mur- 
mured Mr. Vyner. “ I wish now,” he added, 
truthfully, “that I had told Mr Hartley 
my. self.” 

He held the door o])en for her, and, still 
expre.ssing his regret, a(‘coinpanu‘d her down* 
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stairs to the door. Miss Hartley, somewhat 
embarrassed, and a prey to suspicions which 
maidenly modesty forbade her to voice, 
listened in silence. 

“ Next time you come,” said Mr. Vyner, 
pausing just outside the door, “ I hope ” 

Something dropped between them, and fell 
with a little tinkling crash on to the pave- 
ment. Mr. Vyner stooped, and, picking up a 
pair of clumsily-fashioned spectacles, looked 
swiftly up at the office window. 

“ Bassett,” he said, involuntarily. 

He stood looking at the girl, and trying 
in vain to think of something to say. Miss 
Hartley, with .somewhat more colour than 
usual, gave him a little bow and hurried off. 

(:haiter V. 

.Smiling despite herself as she thought 
over the events of the afternoon, Joan 
Hartley walked thoughtfully homewards. 
Indignation at Mr. X'yner’s pre- 
sumption was mingled with regret 
that a young man of undeniably 
good looks and somewhat engaging 
manners should stoop to dec'eit, 

I'he fact that people are ( onsidered 
innocent until proved guilty did not 
concern her. \Mth scarcely any 
hesitation she summed up against 
him, the only thing that troubled 
her being what sentence to inflict, 
and how to inflict it. She wondered 
what excuse he could make for such 
behaviour, and then blushed holly 
as she thought of the one he would 
[)r()hably advance. Confused at her 
own thoughts, hlij quickened her 
pa('e, in happy ignoranc'e of the fact 
that fifty yards behind her (ki[)tain 
Trimhlett and her father, wlio had 
witnessed with great surprise her 
leave-taking of Mr. Vyner, were 
regulating their pace by hers. 

“ She’s a fine girl,” said the cap- 
tain, after a silence that had endured 
long enough to be almost embarrass- 
ing. “A fine girl, but ” 

He broke off, and completed his 
sentence by a shake of the head. 

She must have come for me,” 
said Hartley, *‘and he hapjiened to 
be standing there and told her 1 
had gone.” 

“No doubt,” said the captain, 
dryly. “ That’s why she went scurry- 
ing off as though she had got a 
train to catch, and he stood there 
all that time looking after her. And, 


besides, every time he sees me, in some odd 

fashion your name crops up.” 

“ My name ? ” said the other, in surprise. 

“Your name,” repeated the captain, 
firmly. “Same as Joan’s, ain’t it? The 
after-part of it, anyway. That’s the attrac- 
tion. Talks all round you — and I talk all 
round you, too. Nobody’d dream you’d 
got a daughter to hear the two of us talk— 
sometimes. Other times, if 1 bring her 
name in, they’d think you’d got nothing else.” 

Mr. Hartley glanced at him uneasily. 
“Perhaps — - — he began. 

“There’s no ‘ i)erhaj)s ’ about it,” said the 
masterful captain. “ If you’re not very 
careful there’ll be trouble. You know what 
Mr. John is— he’s got big ideas, and the 
youngster is as obstinate as a mule ” 

“It’ii all very well,” said Hartley, “but 
how ('an I he careful ? ^V’hat can 1 do? 
Besides, I dare .say you are making mountains 
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of trjole -heaps ; she probably hurried off 
thinking to catch me up,'’ 

Captain 'I'rimblett gave a little dry cough. 

‘‘ Ask her,” he said, impressively. 

“ I’m not going to put any such ideas into 
her head,” said his friend. 

“ Sound her, then,” said the captain. 
“ This is the way I look at it. We all think 
he is a very nice fellow, don’t we ? ” 

He is,” said Hartley, decidedly. 

“ And we all think she’s a splendid girl, 
don’t we ? ” continued the other. 

“ Something of the sort,” said Hartley, 
smiling. 

“ There you are, then,” said the captain, 
triumphantly. “ What is more likely than 
that they should think the same of each 
other ? Besides, I know what he thinks : 1 
can read him like a book.” 

‘‘You can’t read Joan, though,” said the 
other. “ Why, she often puzzles me.” 

“ I can try,” said the captain. “ I haven’t 
known her all these years for nothing. Now, 
don’t tell her we saw her. You leave her to 
me — and listen.” 

“ Better leave her alone,” said Hartley. 

The captain, who was deep in thought, 
waved the suggestion aside. He walked the 
remainder of the way in silence, and even 
after they were in the house was so absorbed 
in his self appointed task, and so vague in his 
replie.s, that Joan, after offering him the pro- 
verbial penny for his thougiits, suggested to 
her father in a loud whisper that he had got 
something on his mind. 

“ Thinking of the .ships he has lost,” she 
said, in a still louder whisper, 

I'he captain smiled and shook his head 
at her. 

“ Couldn’t lose a ship if I tried,” he said, 
nudging Hartley to call his attention to what 
was to follow. “I was saying so to Mr. 
Robert only yesterday ! ” 

His voice was so deliberate, and his 
manner so significant, that Miss Hartley 
looked up in surprise. "I'hen she coloured 
fuiiously as she saw both gentlemen eyeing 
her with the air of physicians on the look-out 
for unfavourable symptoms. Anger only 
; deepened her colour, and an unladylike and 
unfilial yearning to bang their two foolish 
I heads together possessed her. Explanations 
were impossible, and despite her annoyance 
j she almost smiled as she saw the concern in 
I the eye the captain turned on her father, 
i “ Saying so only yesterday,” repeated the 
, former, “ to Mr. Robert.” 

“I saw him this afternoon,” said Joan, 
1 with forced composure. “ 1 went up to 


father’s room and found /im there. Why 
didn’t you tell me you had given up your 
room, father ? ” 

Mr. Hartley pleaded in excuse that he 
thought he had told her, and was surprised 
at the vehemence of her denial. With a 
slightly offended air he pointed out that 
it was a very slight matter after all. 

“ There is nothing to be annoyed about,” 
he said. “ You went there to see me, and, 
not finding me there', came down again.” 

“ Ye es,” said Joan, thoughtfully. 

“ Just put her head in at the door and 
fled,” explained the captain, still watching her 
closely. 

Miss Hartley appeared not to have heard 
him. 

“ Came down three stairs at a time," he 
continued, with a poor attempt at a chuckle. 

“ I was there about half an hour waiting 
for father,” said Joan, eyeing him very steadily. 
“ I thought that he was in the other othce. 
Is there anything else 1 can tell you ? ” 

The captain collapsed suddenly, and, turn- 
ing a red face upon Hartley, appealed to him 
mutely for succour. 

“iVIe?” he spluttered, feebly. “I — 1 
don’t want to know anything. Your father 
thought ” 

“1 didn't think anything,” said Hartley, 
with .some haste. 

The captain eyed him reproachfully. “ I 

thought your father thought ” he began, 

and, drawing out a large handkerchief, blew 
his nose violently. 

“Yes ? ” .said Joan, .still very erect. 

“That is all,” said the caj)tain, with an air 
of dignity. 

He brushed some imaginary atoms from 
his beard, and, finding the girl’s gaze still 
somewhat embarrassing, sought to relieve the 
tension. 

“ I’ve known you since you were five,” he 
said, with inconsequent pathos. 

“ I know,” .said Joan, smiling, and putting 
her hand on his broad shoulder. “ You’re a 
dear old .stupid ; that is all.” 

“Always was,” said the relieved captain, 
“from a child.” 

He began, with a cheerful countenance, to 
narrate anecdotes of his stupidity until, being 
interrupted by Hartley with one or two choice 
examples that he had forgotten, he rose and 
muttered something about seeing the garden. 
His progress was stayed by a knock at the 
front door and an intimation from Rosa that 
he was wanted. 

“ My bo’sun,” he said, re-entering the room 
with a letter. “ Excuse me.” 
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He broke the seal, and turned to Hartley 
with a short laugh. ‘‘ Peter Truefitt,” he said, 
wants me to meet him at nine o’clock and 
go home together, pretending that he has 
been here with me. Peter is improving.” 

“ But he can't go on like this for ever,” 
said his scandalized friend. 

‘‘ He’s all right,” said the captain, with a 
satisfied wink. “ I’m looking after him. Pm 
stage>manager. I’ll see ” 

His voice faltered, and then died away as 
he caught Miss Hartley’s eye and noticed the 
air of artless astonishment with which she 
was regarding him. 

“ Always was from a child,” she quoted. 

The captain ignored her. 

“ 1 11 just give Walters a note,” he said, 
turning to Hartley with some dignity. “ You 
don’t mind his waiting ? ” 

He turned to a small writing-table, and 
with an air of preoccupation, assumed for 
Miss Hartley’s Irenefit, began to try a pen on 
his thumb-nail. Hartley, going to the door, 
sent the boatswain off to the kitchen for a 
glass of ale. 

Or perhaps you prefer tea ? ” he added, 
thoughtfully. 

“ Ale will do, sir,” said Mr. Wallers, 
humbly. 

He walked to the kitchen, and, pushing 
the door open softly, went in. Rosa Jelks, 
who was sitting down reading, put aside her 
book and smiled w'eloome. 

“ Sit down,” she said, patronizingly; “sit 
down.” 

“ I was going to,” .said Mr. Walters. 
“ I’m to ave a glass of ale.” 

“ Say ‘ please,’ ” .said Rosa, shaking her 
yellow locks at him, and rising to take a glass 
from the dresser. 

She walked into the scullery humming a 
tune, and the plea.sant sound of beer falling 
into a glass fell on the boiitswain’s ears. He 
stroked his small black moustache and 
smiled. 

“ Would you like me to take a sip at the 
glass first ? ” inquired Rosa, coming back 
carefully with a brimming gla.ss, “just to give 
it a flavour ? ” 

Mr. AValters stared at her in honest amaze- 
ment. After a moment he remarked gruffly 
that the flavour of the ale itself wtis good 
enough for him. Rosa’s eyes sparkled, 

“ Just a sip,” she pleaded. 

“ Go on, then,” said Mr. Walters, 
grudgingly. 

“ Chin, chin ! ” said Rosa. 

The boatswain’s face relaxed. Then it 
hardened suddenly and a dazed look crept 


into his eyes as Rosa, drinking about two- 
thirds of the ale, handed him the remainder. 

“That’s for your impudence,” she said, 
sharply. “ I don’t like beer.” 

Mr. Walters, still dazed, finished the beer 
without a word and placed the glass on the 
table. A faint sigh escaped him, but that 
was all. 

“ Bear ! ” said Rosa, making a face at 
him. 

She looked at his strong, lean face and 
powerful figure approvingly, but the bereaved 
boatswain took no notice. 

“ Bear ! ” said Rosa again. 

She patted her hair into ])lace, and, in 
adjusting a hair-pin, permitted a long, thick 
tress to escape to her shoulder. She uttered 
a little squeal of dismay. 

“ False, ain’t it ? ” inquired Mr. W'alters, 
regarding her antics with some amazement. 

“ P'alsc ! ” e.xclaimed Rosa. “ Certainly 
not. Here ! Tug ! ” 

She presented her shoulder to the boat- 
swain, and he, nothing loath, gave a tug, 
animated by the loss of two-thirds of a gla&s 
of beer. The next instant a loud slap rang 
through the kitchen. 

“ And I’d do it again for two pins,” said 
the outraged damsel, as she regarded him 
with watering eyes. “ Brute ! ” 

She turned away, and, pink with annoy- 
ance, proceeded to arrange her hair in a 
small cracked glass that hung by the mantel- 
piece. 

“ I ’ad a cousin once,” said Mr. Walters, 
ihoughtfally, “that used to let her ’air down 
and sit on it. I’all gal, too, she was.” 

“So can I,” snapped Rosa, rolling the 
tress up on her finger, holding it m place, 
and transfixing it with a hair-pin. 

“ //’w/ ” said the boatswain. 

“ What d’ye mean by ‘ ” de- 

manded Rosa, sharply. “ Do you mean to 
say 1 can’t?” 

“ You might if you cut it off first,” con- 
ceded Mr. Walters. 

“Cut it off?” said Rosa, scornfully. 
“ Here 1 Look here I ” 

She dragged out her hair-pins and witlt a 
toss of her head sent the coarse yellow locks 
flying. Then, straightening them slightly, she 
pulled out a chair and confronted him 
triumphantly. And at that moment the 
front-room bell rang. 

“ 'I’hat’s for you,” said Mr, Walters, 
pointedly. 

Rosa, who was already back at the glass, 
working with feverish haste, made no reply. 
The bell rang again, and a third time, Rosa 
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finally answering it in a coiffure that looked 
like a hastily-constructed bird’s nest 

“ There’s your letter,” she said, returning 
with a face still flushed. “Take it and 
gO’" 

“ Jhankee,” said the boatswain. “Was 
they very frightened ? ” 

“Take it and go,” repeated Rosa, with 
cold dignity. “ Vour young woman might 
be expecting you ; pity to keep her waiting.” 

“1 ain’t got a young woman,” said Mr. 
Walters, slowly. 

“ You sur prise me ! ” said Rosa, with false 
astonishment 

“ I never would ’ave one,” said the 
boatswain, rising, and placing the letter in his 
breast-pocket “ I’ve got along all right for 
thirty years without ’em, and I ain’t going to 
begin now.” 

“You must have broke a lot of hearts with 
disappointment,” said Rosa. 

“I never could see anything in young 
wimmen,” said the boatswain, musingly. 
“ Silly things, most of ’em. Always thinking 


about their looks ; 
especially them as 
haven't got none.” 

He took up the 
empty* glass and 
toyed with it thought- 
fully. 

“It’s no good 
waiting,” said Rosa ; 
“ you won’t get no 
more beer ; not if you 
stay here all night.” 

“ So long ! ” said 
the boatswain, still 
playing with the 
glass. “ So long ! I 
know one or two 
that’ll ’ave a fit pretty 
near when I tell ’em 
about you sitting on 
your ’air.” 

He put up his left 
arm instinctively, but 
Miss Jelks by a 
supreme effort main- 
tained her calmnes.s. 
Her eyes and colour 
were beyond her con- 
trol, but her voice 
remained steady. 

“ So long ! ” she 
said, quietly. She 
took the glass from 
him and smiled. “ If 
you like to wait a 
moment, I’ll get you a little drop more,” 
she said, graciously. 

“ Here’s luck ! ” said Mr. Walters, as she 
returned with the glas.s. He drank it slowly 
and then, wiping his lips with the back of 
his hand, stood regarding her critically. 

“Well, so long ! ” he said again, and, before 
the astonished maiden could resist, placed 
a huge arm about her neck and kissed 
her. 

“ You do that again, if you dare ! ” she 
gasped, indignantly, as she broke loose and 
confronted him. “ The idea I ” 

“ I don’t want to do it agin,” said the 
boatswain. “I’ve ’ad a glass of ale, and 
you’ve ’ad a kiss. Now we’re quits.” 

He wiped his mouth on the back of his 
hand again and walked off with the air of a 
man who has just discharged an obligation. 
He went out the back way, and Rosa, to 
whom this .sort of man was an absolutely 
new experience, stood gazing after him 
dumbly. Recovering herself, she followed 
him to the gate, and, with a countenance on 
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which amazement still lingered, stood watch- 
ing his tall figure up the road. 


CHAPTER VI. 

“ Work. I said Mr. Robert Vyner, severely, 
as he reclinefi in a deck-chair on the poop of 
the Indian Chief dXiA surveyed his surround- 
ings through half-closed eyes. “Work! 
It*s no good sitting here idling while the 
world^s work awaits my attention.” 

Captain Trimblett, who was in a similar 
[X)Sture a yard away, assented. He also 
added that there was “ nothing like it.” 

“ There^s no play without work,” continued 
Mr Vyner, in a spirit of self-admonition. 

The captain a.ssented again. “You said 
something about work half an hour ago,” he 
remarked. 

“ And I meant it,” said Mr. Vyner ; “only 
in unconscious imitation I dozed ofi*. What 
I really want is for somebody to take my 
legs, somebody else my shoulders, and waft 
me gently ashore.” 

“ I had a cook o’ mine put ashore like 
that once,” said Captain Trimblett, in a 
reminiscent voice ; “ only 1 don’t know that 
1 would have called it ‘ wafting,’ and, so far 
as my memory goes, he didn’t either. He 
had a lot to say about it, too.” 

Mr. Vyner, with a noisy yawn, struggled 
out of his chair and stood adjusting his collar 
and waistcoat, 

“ If I couldn’t be a chry.salis,” he said, 
slowly, as he looked down at the recumbent 
figure of the captain, “ do you know what I 
would like to be ? ” 

“ I’ve had a very hard day’s work,” .said the 
other, defensively, as he struggled into a 
sitting posture — “ very hard. And I was 
awake half the night with the toothache.” 

“That isn’t an answer to my question,” 
said Mr. Vyner, gently. “But never mind; 
try and get a little sleep now ; try and check 
that feverish desire for work, which is slowly, 
very, very slowly, wearing you to skin and 
bone. I'hink how grieved the firm would be 
if the toothache carried you off one night. 
Why not go below and turn in now? It’s 
nearly five o’clock.” 

“Couldn’t sleep if I did,” replied the 
captain, gravely. “ Besides, I’ve got some- 
l>ody coming aboard to have tea with me 
this afternoon.” 

‘‘All right, I’m going,” said Robert, 
reassuringly. “ Nobody I know., I suppose ? ” 

“No,” said the captain. “Not exactly,” 
he added, with a desire of being strictly 
accurate. 

Mr. Vyner became thoughtful The 
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captain’s reticence, coupled with the fact 
that he had made two or three attempts to 
get rid of him that afternoon, was suspicious. 
He wondered whether Joan Hartley was the 
expected guest ; the captain’s unwillingness 
to talk whenever her name came up having 
by no means escaped him. And once or 
twMce the captain had, with unmistakable 
meaning, dropped hints as to the progress 
made by Mr. Saunders in horticulture and 
other pursuits. At the idea of this elderly 
mariner indulging in matrimonial schemes 
with which he had no sympathy, he became 
possessed with a spirit of vindictive emulation. 

“ It seems like a riddle ; you’ve excited 
my curiosity,” he said, as he threw himself 
back in the chair again and looked at the 
gulls wheeling lazily overhead. “ Ixt me 
see whether I can guess — I’ll go as soon as 
I have.” 

“ Tisn’t worth guessing,” said Captain 
Trimblett, with a touch of brusqueness. 

“ Don’t make it too easy,” pleaded Mr. 
Vyner. “ Cue.ss number one : a lady ? ” 

The caj^tain grunted. 

“ A widow,” continued Mr. Vyner, in the 
slow, rapt tones of a clairvoyant. “ The 
widow ! ” 

“ What do you mean by the widow ? ” 
demanded the aroused captain. 

“'Fhe one you are always talking about,” 
replied Mr. Vyner, winking at the sky. 

“ Me ! ” said the captain, purpling. “ I 
don’t talk about her. You don’t hear me talk 
about her. I’m not alw’ays talking about 
anybody. I might just have mentioned her 
name when talking about Truefitt’s troubles; 
that’s all.” 

“ That’s what I meant,” said Robert Vyner, 
with an air of mild surprise. 

“ Well, it’s not her,” said the captain, 
shortly. 

“Somebody I know, but not exactly,” 

mused Robert, “ Somebody I know, but 

Let me think.” 

He closed his eyes in an effort of memory, 
and kept them shut so long that the captain, 
anxious to get him away before his visitor’s 
arrival, indulged in a loud and painful fit of 
coughing. Mr, Vyner’s eyes remained closed. 

“ Any more guesses ? ” inquired the 
captain, loudly. 

Mr, Vyner slept on. Gulls mewed over- 
head; a rattle of cranes sounded from the 
quays, and a conversation — mostly in hoarse 
roars — took place between the boatswain in 
the bows and an elderly man ashore, but he 
remained undisturbed. Then he sprang up 
so suddenly that he nearly knocked his chair 
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over, and the captain, turning his head after 
him in amaze, saw Joan Hartley standing at 
the edge of the q.uay. 

Before he could interfere Mr. Vyner, hold- 
ing her hand with anxious solicitude, was 
helping her aboard. Poised for a moment 
on the side of the ship, she sprang lightly to 
the deck, and the young man, relinquishing 
her hand with some reluctance, fBllowed her 
slowly towards the captain. 

Ten minutes later, by far the calmest of 
the three, he sat at tea in the small but com- 
fortable saloon. How he got there Captain 
Trimblett could not exactly remember. Mr. 
Vyner had murmured something about a 
slight headache, due in his opinion to the 
want of a cup of tea, and, even while talking 
about going home to get it, had in an 
abstracted fashion drifted down the com- 
panion-way. 

“ I feel better already,’^ he remarked, as he 
passed his cup up to Miss Hartley to be 
refilled. “ It’s wonderful what a cup of tea 
will do.” 

“ It has its uses,” said the captain, darkly. 

He took another cup himself and sat 
silent and watchful, listening to the conversa- 
tion of his guests. A slight appearance of 
reserve on Miss Hartley’s pait, assumed to 
remind Mr. Vyner of his bad behaviour on 
the occasion of their last meeting, was 
dispelled almost immediately. Modesty, 
tinged with respectful admiration, was in 
every glance and every note of his voice. 
When she discovered that a man who had 
asked for his tea without sugar had drunk 
without remark a cup containing three lumps, 
she became thoughtful. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” she asked, in 
concern. 

Modesty and Mr. Vyner — never boon 
companions — parted company. 

“ I thought you had given me the wrong 
cup,” he said, simply. 

The explanation seemed to Captain Trim- 
blett quite inadequate. He sat turning it 
over in his mind, and even the rising colour 
in Miss Hartley’s cheek did not serve to 
enlighten him. But he was glad to notice 
that she was becoming reserved again. Mr. 
Vyner noticed it too, and, raging inwardly 
against a tongue which was always striving 
after his undoing, began with a chastened air 
to criticise the architecture of the new chapel 
in Porter Street. Architecture being a subject 
of which the captain knew nothing, he dis- 
cussed it at great length, somewhat pleased 
to find that both his listeners were giving 
him their undivided attention. 


He was glad to notice, when they went up 
on deck again, that his guests had but little 
to say to each other, and, with a view to 
keeping them apart as much as possible,' 
made no attempt to detain h^r when Joan 
rose and said that she must be going. She 
shook hands and then turned to Mr. Vyner. 

“Oh, I must be going, too,” said that 
gentleman. 

He helped her ashore and, with a wave of 
his hand to Captain Trimblett, .set off by her 
side. At the bridge, where their ways home- 
ward diverged, Joan half stopped, but Mr. 
Vyner, gazing straight ahead, kept on. 

“ Fine chap, Captain Trimblett,” he said, 
suddenly. 

“He is the kindest man I know,” said 
Joan, warmly. 

Mr. Vyner sang his praises for three 
hundred yards, secretly con.scious that his 
companion was thinking of ways and means 
of getting rid of him. The window of a 
confectioner’s shop at last furnished the 
necessary excuse. 

“ I have got a little shopping to do,” she 
said, diving in suddenly. “ Good-bye.” 

The “ good-bye ” was so faint that it was 
apparent to her as she stood in the shop and 
gave a modest order for chocolates that he 
had not heard it. She bit her lip, and after 
a glance at the figure outside, added to her 
order a large one for buns. She came out of 
the shop with a bag overflowing with them. 

“ Let me,” said Mr. Vyner, hastily. 

Miss Hartley handed them over at once, 
and, walking by his side, strove hard to 
repress malicious smiles. She walked slowly 
and gave appraising glances at shop windows, 
pausing finally at a greengrocer’s to purchase 
some bananas. Mr. Vyner, with the buns 
held in the hollow of his arm, watched her 
anxiously, and his face fell as she agreed with 
the greengrocer as to the pity of spoiling a 
noble bunch he was displaying. Insufficiently 
draped in a brown-paper bag, it took Mr. 
Vyner’s other arm, 

“You are quite useful,” said Miss Hartley, 
with a bright smile. 

Mr. Vyner returned the smile, and in 
bowing to an acquaintance nearly lost a bun. 
He saved it by sheer sleight of hand, and, 
noting that his companion was still intent 
on the shops, wondered darkly what further 
burdens were in store for him. He tried to 
quicken the pace, but Miss Hartley was not 
to be hurried, 

“ I must go in here, I think,” she said, 
stopping in front of a draper’s. “ I sha’n’t 
be long.” 
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Mr. Vyner took his stand by the window 
with his back to the passers-by, and waited. 
At the expiration of ten minutes he peeped 
in at the door, and saw Miss Hartley at the 
extreme end of the shop thoughtfully fingering 
bales of cloth. He sighed, and, catching 
sight of a small boy regarding him, had a 
sudden inspiration. 

Here ! Would you like some buns, old 
chap ? ” he cried. 

The child’s eyes glistened. 

“Take ^em,” said Mr, Vyner, thankfully. 
“Don’t drop ’em.” 

He handed them over and stood smiling 
benevolently as the small boy, with both 
arms clasped round the bag, went off hugging 


large and badly-tied parcel, came smiling out 
to him. The smile faded suddenly, and she 
Stood regarding him in consternation. 

“ Why I ” she began. “ Where ? ” 

Mr. Vyner eyed her carefully. “ I gave 
^em away,” he said, slowly. “Two poor, 
hungry little chaps stood looking at me. I 
am fond of children, and before I knew what 
I was doing— 

“ I’ve no doubt,” said Joan, bitterly, as she 
realized her defeat. “ I’ve no doubt.” 

Mr. Vyner leaned towards the parcel. 
“ Allow me,” he murmured, politely. 

“Thank you, I’ll carry it myself,” said 
Joan, sharply. 

Her taste for shop[)ing had evaporated. 
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it to his bosom. Another urchin, who had 
been regarding the transaction with speech- 
less envy, caught his eye. He beckoned him 
to him and, with a few’ kind words and a 
fatherly admonition not to make himself ill, 
presented him with the bananas. 'Fhen he 
drew a deep breath, and, assuming an expres- 
sion of gravity befitting the occasion, braced 
himself for the inevitable encounter. 

Five minutes later Miss Hartley, bearing a 


and clutching her parcel she walked rapidly 
homewards. An occasional glance at her- 
companion did not quite satisfy her that he 
was keeping his sense of humour under 
proper control. There was a twit<'hing of 
his lips which might, she felt, in a little time 
become contagious. She averted her head. 

“That’s all right,” said Mr. Vyner, with a 
sigh of relief. “ I was half afraid that I had 
offended you.” 


( To be confinued, ) 



RECOLLECTIONS OF 

"LEWIS CARROLL" 

By HARRY FURNISS, 


N consequence of lapse of 
copyright in the works of 
Lewis Carroll there is quite 
a revival in dear Alice in 
Wonderland ” this winter. 
Numerous editions — good, 
bad, and indifferent —are flooding the hook 
market. But, at 
least to the older 
among us, there 
can never be any 
“ Alice ” but the 
original, as there 
can never be 
another Lewis 
Carroll 

Scores of 
writers— both 
men and women 
— have tried 
hard to emulate 
Lewis Carroll, 
but their efforts 
have only en- 
hanced our ad- 
miration for the 
genius of the 
original Lewis 
Carroll was a 
genius, pure and 
simple. He 
could not help 
himself. A 
clergyman, an 
Oxford man, an 
orthodox cleric 
and a typical 
Don to boot, he 
yet, in spite of 
his mathematical mind, proved himself an 
immortal humorist. In spite of having a 
mathematical mind ? It would be more 
conrect to say that it was to the fact of his 
being a mathematician that he owed his 
success. His humour was not spontaneous ; 
in himself he was a dull man; his jokes, 


elaborate and designed, were feeble. He 
had a peculiar twist in his brain that gave his 
mathematical mind a bent towards some 
humorous sideline of thought, taking him he 
knew not where, and why he could not say. 
He himself confessed as much: — 

“ I was walking on a hillside, alone, 
one bright summer 
day, when suddenly there 
came into my head one 
line of verse, one soli- 
tary line, ‘For the Snark 
7ms a Boojum, you see.’ I 
knew not what it meant 
then. I know^ not what it 
means now ; but I wrote it 
down, and, some time after- 
wards, the rest of 
the stanza occur- 
red to me, that 
being its last line, 
and so by degrees, 
at odd moments 
during the next 
year or two, the 
rest of the poem 
pieced itself to- 
gether, that being 
its last stanza. 
And since then, periodically, 
1 have received courteous 
letters from strangers, beg- 
ging to know whether the 
‘Hunting of the Snark’ is 
an allegory, or contains 
some hidden moral, or is a 
political satire; and for all 
such questions I have but 
one answer, ^IdonU knatv I ’ ” 
Again he continues : — 

“ 1 distinctly remember how, in a desperate 
attempt to strike out some new line of fairy- 
lore, I had sent my heroine straight down a 
rabbit-hole, to begin with, without the least 
idea what w^as to happen afterwards. And 
so, to please a child I loved (I don’t remem- 
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him two years — by mathematical progression 
— to turn that one thought which meant 
nothing into a strange work, so unique and 
so elaborate a joke that 
it still remains a mystery 
even to the mind original- 

ingit- 

There was no such 
method in the madness of 
, /W those who followed his 

“Alice,’' however. They 
simply copied the “Alice” 
of Carroll, and with their 
'j letterpress were about as 

^ successful as the artists who 

. illustrated them were in 

copying the style of the 
\ illustrator of the original 
'W ‘ “ Alice Tenniel. 

The fact that Sir John 
\rA^ Tenniel, who so delightfully 

illustrated “Alice’s Adven- 
lures in Wonderland” and 
^ “ I'hrough the Looking- 

Glass,” had, point - blank. 


TUB ORIGINAI. “AI.ICE*' ANO 1 HB MODERN ** ALICE.” 

l>er having any other motive), I printed 
in manuscript, and illustrated with my 
own crude designs — designs that rc- 
l>elled against every law of Anatomy or 
Art (for I had never had a lesson in 
drawing) — the book which I have just 
had reproduced in facsimile. In writing 
it out I added many fresh ideas, which 
seemed to grow of themselves upon the 
original stock ; and many more added 
themselves w'hen, years afterwards, I 
wrote it all over again for publication ; 
but (this may perhaps interest some 
readers of ‘ Alice ’ to know) every such 
idea, and nearly every word of the 
dialogue, of itself Sometimes an 
idea comes at night, when I have had 
to get up and strike a light to note it 
down — sometimes when out on a lonely 
winter walk, when I have had to stop 
and with half-frozen fingers jot down 
a few words which should keep the 
new - born idea from perishing — but, 
whenever or however it comes, it conies 
of itself I cannot set invention going 
like a clock, by any voluntary winding- 
up ; nor do I believe that any original 
writing (and what other writing is 
worth preserving?) w»as ever so pro- 
duced.” 



Here the author confesses it took the first “auce” on the stage — miss phcsbe carlo, 1887. 
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refused to illustrate another story for the 
eccentric author, eventually led to my being 
asked by him to take TenniePs place. 

When Tenniel illustrated CarrolFs master- 
pieces I was about eleven years old. So it 
would seem that Carroll had to wait for me — 
not I for him. In the meantime he had 


written books of a different class to his 
Alice ” books, and tried various illustrators. 
But his last books — those I illustrated — ^the 
two parts '^of “Sylvie and Bruno,” were a 
return to his first style, made famous as much 
by TennieVs clever illustrations as by CarrolFs 
own originality and charm. 

If ever two men were made by nature to 
work together, they were Carroll and 'I cnniel. 
TennieFs clear, painstaking finish and irre- 
proachable humour in grotesque figures and 
humanized animals (his children, Alice in 
particular, were not successful) were exactly 
in the spirit of Carroll; or, to give him his 
real name, the Rev. C. L. Dodgson. Yet 


the latter informed me in all sincerity that, 
with the exception of Humpty Dumpty, 
he did not like Tenniefs drawings ! It was^ 
as if W. S. Gilbert had said he did not admire 
Arthur Sullivan’s music, or vice versa ! But 
Carroll did say so to me, more than once. 
If Carroll had continued to work with 
Tenniel, as Gilbert did with 
Sullivan, there is no doubt 
that all his books would 
have been as successful as 
the two in which they 
worked together. But, 
alas! Lewis Carroll 
the author and the Rev. 
C. L. Dodgson were two 
very different persons, 
'lenniel could not tolerate 
“that conceited old 
Don” any more. 
Dear, gentle Tenniel 
was, perhaps, just a 
wee bit obstinate, 
and a tiny bit inde- 
pendent ; but still 
there never was any- 
one easier to work 
with. 

\Yh e n I told 
Tenniel that I had 
been approached 
by Dodgson to 
illustrate his books, 
he said, “ Fll give 
you a week, old 
chap ; you will never 
put up with that 
fellow a day 
longer.” 

“ You will see,” 
I said. “If I like 
the work, I .shall 
manage the author.’' 
“ Not a bit of 
it ; Lewis Carroll is impossible,” replied 
Tenniel; “you will see that my prophecy 
will come true.” 

It was, therefore, in a way, as the accept- 
ance of a challenge that I undertook the 
work. Carroll and I worked together for 
seven years, and a kindlier man never 
lived. I was always hearing of his kind- 
ness to others. He was a generous employer, 
and his gratitude was altogether out of 
proportion to my efforts. 

He presented my wife with beautifully- 
bound copies of both volumes, with an 
elaborate inscription of thanks, which I need 
hardly say I do not quote in any egotistical 
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spirit, but merely to show the manner of the 
kindly author 

Presented to the Wife of 
HARRY FURNISS 
by 

JLEWIS CARROLL 
in grateful recognition of 
the exceptional skill 
and the painstaking and patient 
labour that have made this book 
an artistic treasure. 

Christmastide, 1889. 

The unconscious humour of the autlior’s 
ideas for pathetic pictures was a great relief 
to me in my difficult task of satisfying such 
a captious critic. Delightful and interesting 
as Carroll the author was, he, unfortunately, 
proved less acceptable when in the form of 
Dodgson the critic. lie subjected every 
illustration, when finished, to a minute 
examination under a magnifying glass. He 
would take a square inch of 
the drawing, count the lines I 
had made in that space, and 
compare their number with 
those on a square inch of 
illustration made for “Alice” 
by Tenniel ! And in due course 
I would receive a long essay 
on the subject from Dodgson 
the mathematician. Naturally, 
this led to disagreements, par 
ticularly when it came 
to foreshortening a 
figure, such as “ Sylvie 
and the Dead Hare,” 
which is a question 
for the eye, not for the 
footrule and compass. 

In fact, over the criti- 
cism of one drawing 
I pretended that I 
could stand Dodgson 
the Don no longer, 
and wrote to Carroll 
the autlior declining 
to complete the work. He re- 
plied, pathetically : “ It is a severe 
disappointment to me to find 
that, on account of a single square 
inch of picture as to which we 
disagree, you decline to carry out 
your engagement.” 

Poor, dear Lewis Carroll, so 
serious was he that he wrote, in 
horror of “ I^w,” to insist on my 
carrying out his illustrations ; and 
proposed, as an alternative, that 
we should fight the point out 
in print, He wrote, seemingly 
delighted at the prospect t *- 


“ For a great many years (long before I had 
the pleasure of knowing you) I have projected 
a magazine article (or a pamphlet) on the 
subject of ‘ Authors' Difficulties with Illus- 
trators,' but I did not see any way to bring- 
ing it out with any raison d'Sire. lliis you 
have just given me, and I thank you sincerely 
for doing so. You shall have your say first, 
and my paper will come out, most appro- 
priately, as an answer to yours I am 

sure you will not object to my giving a few 
mathematical statistics, which my readers 
can easily verify for themselves, and pointing 
out that, by actual measurement — I have 
just done it carefully — the height of Sylvie, 
with dead hare, is just under six diameters 
of her own head, etc.” 

The article was not written. I was a 
problem solver also, and we worked without 
further friction to the 
end of the volume, 
and through a second 
volume (“Sylvie and 
Bruno Concluded ”), 
which occupied some 
years more. 

Lewis Carroll began 
by illustrating his own 
writings. To my mind 
his drawings to his 
parody of Macaulay’s 
“Lays of Ancient 
Rome,” and to the 
“ Lays of Sorrow,” 
show much humour 
and talent. But as a 
draughtsman he was, 
as he himself admitted, 
hopeless, although he 
took himself so seri- 
ously as to consult 
Ruskin. Ruskin’s 
advice, “that he had 
not enough talent to 
make it worth his while 
to devote much time 
to sketching, but every- 
one who sav^ his photo- 
graphs admired them,” 
might well apply to 
many artists to - day 
not so modest as 
Carroll, who wrote to 
me, when I acknow* 
ledged his first sketch 
— an idea for an illuS’ 
tration— as follows : “ I 
fear your words ” (“ I 
had no idea you were 
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an artist ”) “ were, to a certain extent, rote 
sarkastic, which is a shame ! I never made 
any profession of being able to draw, and have 
only had, as yet, four hours* teaching (from 
a young friend who is herself an artist, and 
who insisted on making me try, in black 
chalk, a foot of a Laocoon ! The result was 
truly ghastly), but I have just sufficient of 
correct eye to see that every drawing I made 
— even from life — is altogether wrong ana- 
tomically ; so that nearly all my attempts go 
into the fire as soon as they are finished.” 

It was therefore lucky for him that he 
found an artist in 


of his best,** in every detail, from his 
own work to the lettering on the outside 
cover. 

Alice*' has been invaluable to the political 
caricaturist. Appropriately Sir John Tenniel 
led the way in the seventies. He more than 
once parodied his own work in “ Alice.** Of 
late years Sir Francis Gould has made much 
capital from the same source, and I have 
been guilty of appropriating the same material 
for political parody, the last of mine being 
an adaptation of Lewis Carroll’s favourite 
drawing in his “ Alice ** — Humpty Dumpty. 


John Tenniel 
exactly suited to 

him ; in spite of what / 

he said, Tenniel's / 

work for “Alice” / 

did nearly as much / ^ 

to make its success / ^ ^ 

as Dodgson's / ..4 

originality. With- 
out the illustrations . 

I doubt • if these 
masterpieces would 

have been much aV.- ^ 

heard of ; certainly 
they would not 

have sold so well, Vv TC 

and if badly illus- 
trated the result 
would have been 

Lewis Carroll’s 
work did not end ^ 
with his writing, 
or even with the 
illustrations. He 

saw to the publish- ^ 

ing as well— not fSi’BW'Pi 

so much, I 

imagine, in a com- 

mercial spirit as in 

an artistic sense. He paid for everything, and 
the books w^re published for him on the 
usual trade commission. Once, di.ssatisfied 
with the edition, he publicly advertised the 
fact that he would send a new copy to any 
purchaser who had possession of one in the 
edition with which something dissatisfied him 
— I forget what that was — binding, or paper, 
or ink —something I know the public could 
not discern. But so punctilious was the 
author that he was quite unhappy at the 
thought that he had not “given the people 
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HUKPTV DUMPTY.” 



By OWEN OLIVER. 



SEEMED to be waking slowly 
from a dream, in which I was 
* bound hand and foot, and 
could not see or speak or 
hear ; but the dream did not 
pass away, and I began gradu- 
ally to suspect it of reality. At last I con- 
cluded that I was awake and that some 
terrible physical calamity had robbed me of 
my senses; but presently I heard a clock 
strike three. I felt sure that it was the 
church clock at Harbledon, where I lived. 
The cuckoo clock in my hall followed a few 
seconds later, as it always did. It sounded 
so loud that I thought I must have left my 
bedroom door open. Then I recollected 
that I was not in my bedroom when I last 
remembered, but in the library, writing. My 
memory cea.sed in the middle of a letter to 
Beatrice Meade. “ You have made my life 

valueless, and ” Something dark had 

come over my face just then, and a sickly 
smell. My head had been dragged violently 
backward and had struck against the high 
back of the ( hair. I'he rest was a blank. 

1 had evidently been drugged and bound 
— doubtless by a robber -and left helpless. 

I was in a sitting posture, with my back 
against something and my legs raised. My 
arms seemed to lie along the arms of a chair. 
1 was strapped round and round with band- 
ages ; there must be miles of them. Even 
my fingers were bound. 'Fhere was some- 
thing in my mouth and something over it, 
and something round my head and chin to 
keep me from opening my mouth. I could 
not make the slightest sound or stir in the 
least - only wait till I was found. 

The servants would find me in the morn- 
ing, of course, since 1 was certainly in the 
house, though I could form no idea where. 
My eyes were not bandaged, but I could see 
no glimmer of light, no ou.line of windcnv.s. 
I feared that I had been put in a cupboard, 
in which case I might not be discovered for 
a long while. The delay would be a .serious 
matter to me, for already I was aching all 
over from the restraint and feeling terribly 
faint It seemed hours before the church 
clock struck the half-hour. The hall clock 
followed as usual, and again it sounded 
unfamiliarly near. 

Half-past three* The dawn should be 

V9I. XXXV.-r^ 


beginning. Sunrise was at twenty past four. 
There was a dim light coming from some- 
where. It seemed to descend from over- 
head. I’he only places so lit were the 
billiard-room and the hall. 1 was certainly 
not in the billiard-room. That was in the 
annexe, and one could not hear the hall 
clock there. I could scarcely be in the hall, 
because, in addition to the .skylight, it had 
side windows, and there was no trace of 
these. I seemed to distinguish a dull, 
brownish wall in front of me. 1 must have 
dozed or fainted at thi.s period; for I did not 
hear four strike, only the half-hour. It had 
become quite light ; and the light came 
entirely from overhead, 1 was certain, though 
I could not look up to see. 

The wall ” in front of me appeared to be 
di.s('ol()ured canvas. It was only about four 
feet wide between two real walls of mouldy 
plaster. This had fallen off in places and 
left the bricks bare. It was a chair that I 
was tied to, I saw : one of those Indian 
chairs with long, flat, wooden arms that you 
could put your legs iqKm. Why, it was the 
chair that Roper brought to my house ! 
Ro[K‘r ! Was he the robber? 1 knew 
nothing of the man really. He was merely 
a well-matched opponent at golf, whom I 
had foolishly asked to stay with me for a 
week. 1 had only known him for a month, 
but it had often struck me that there was 
something familiar about his face. He was 
probably some criminal whom I had seen in 
the course of my professional duties (1 was a 
barrister). How they would laugh at me in 
the courts when they heard of the affair 1 

It seemed ages before five struck. The 
cuckoo clock was evidently behind me. So I 
reasoned that I must be in one of the many 
cupboards that opened into the hall, with my 
back to the door ; but I did not understand 
how the cupboard came to be lit from the 
top. It was apparently an empty, disused, 
cupboard, and it would be a long while before 
they searched there. They would not even 
notice my absence till they brought my morn- 
ing tea at half-past seven. Not even then. 
They would think that I was sleeping when 
I did not answer, and go away and bring 
another cup at eight. Then they always 
knoc'ked till I answ^ered. But they would 
probably see signs of the robbery before (hen 
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“l KKASONKD TtJAT 1 MUST UE IN ONE OF THE MANY CUI’BOXRD's THAT Ol'ENED INTO ll!l’ HALL." 


and come to wake me ; and when they found tainted. When I roused 1 heard a soft 
that my bed had not been .slept in they would tapping upstairs, and Mary’s voice : — 
surely search the house. By iialf-past .seven, ‘‘ Your tea, sir ! Your tea, sir I 
if I was lucky, I might be free. . After two or three calls I heard the tinkle 

Half-past five struck ; six ; half-past six. of tea-things as she moved away. 

Then I heard something moving above, and “ Your tea, sir ! ” she called from a little 
the pleasant voice of old Mrs. Brand. She farther off. She would be at Roper’s room 

had been my nurse when 1 was a boy, and now. To my sur[)rise I heard him answer, 

now for twelve years she had acted as my He had evidently opened his door to take in 

housekeeper. the tray. 

“ Time to get up, my dears,” she called, in “ 'Fhank you. Nice morning, isn’t it ? ” 

her gentle way. She was rousing the maids. Roper had not gone ! 'Flien presumably 

The gardener and groom slept in the annexe. I had done him an injustice. Yet some dim, 
Seven struck, and immediately afterwards elusive memory persisted in connecting him 
steps came down the stairs. with the attack ; something that my assailant 

, “ Oh, Lucy I I do hate getting up.” That had muttered as he pulled my head back in 

was Mary, my favourite housemaid. Her the cloth. I was unjust. There were really 

voice was exactly behind me, and I could no grounds for suspecting Roper. But who 

hear that she was on the stairs. There was was he ? I felt sure that he reminded me of 

no cupboard on the stairs ! Where had I someone. 

been put ? Was I under the floor or some- Presently I heard Mrs. Brand come down 
where where nobody would think of search- the stairs. I knew her slow steps. In a few 

ing ? A sickly chill came over me, and I moments I heard them again in front of me, 
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beyond the wall that looked like drab-brown 
canvas. What would she be doing at this 
time of day? Why, tidying the library. 
She would never let anyone else touch my 
papers. 'I'he stairs behind and the library in 
front. I was* in the wall behind the portrait 
of Sir Rupert ! The canvas was the back of 
his picture. It was he who had built the 
hall. His son had hidden here and evaded 
the search of CromweU’s Ironsides, legend 
said, 'rhis must be his secret hiding-place ; 
a hollow in the massive wall, opening at the 
top into the hall, under cover of the bulging 
cornice. If (^romvvell could not find my 
ancestor, who was going to find me, or even 
suspect that I was tliere ? 

1 must have* fainted again, for I remember 
no more till Mary ran down the stairs (Tying 
hysterically that I had gone, and my bed 
hadn’t been slept in, Mr. Roper said. 

“ He has taken his small bag,” Roper added. 

I looked again at something that had 
puz/.led me on the floor, and recognised the 
e<lge of the bag. Roper had put it in with 
me, I decided. He meant them to believe 
that I had left the house, so that they would 
not search for me ; so that I should die ! 
Die inch by inch, of hunger and thirst and 
cramp, and all the time hear tho.se who 
woulci almost have given their lives for me 
close by. 

I must have fainted for a long while this 
time, for ten striuk next. I heard Mi.s. 
Brand talking to Roper in the library, as if 
she cami! in and found him there. .What 
was he doing there, I wondered. 

“ You are looking for something, sir?” she 
asked, frigidly. She did not care for Roper, 
I knevw 

“ I thought Mr. Mordaunt might have left 
a note to show’ where he had gone,” he 
suggested. 

Apparently he had left my note to Beatrice 
upon the table, thinking that it might lead 
farther to the conclusion that 1 had gom 
away ; as, indeed, I had been thinking of 
doing, but not by stealth. 

“Indeed, sir!” Mrs. Brand’s voice w’as 
stolid. 

“ He told me that he was coming here to 
write,” he continued, after a pause. 

“ Indeed, sir ! ” she repeated. She had 
doubtless found the letter, and had put it 
away to guard my secrets from prying eyes. 

“ He seemed a little disturbed last night, I 
thought,” Roper remarked ; “ after he came 
home from Mrs. Meade’s, I mean. ]\)ssibly 
she might know of some reason for his 
hurried departure.” 


“ Possibly,” Mrs. Brand agreed. 

“ ni go to the stations and inquire if he 

went from either,” Roper proposed. 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

I heard the door shut. Then I heard 
Mrs. Brand crying softly. Presently Mary 
came in. She tried to comfort her mistress, 
and cried too. She was the old gardener’s 
child, and had been destined for my employ- 
ment since she wore short frocks and a long 
pigtail that 1 used to pull. 

“ He wasn’t himself last night,” she de- 
clared. “ He never thanked me when I 
brought in his bisc'uits and c(;ffee, but sat 
staring at nothing. Mrs. Meade’s refused 
him. 1 'hat’s what it is, you mark my words, 
Mrs. Brand. And I thought she’d jump at 
him.” 

“ Sh(* gave him c'ause enough to think so,” 
cried Mrs. Brand, bitteily. “ I don't WTmdcr 
at his taking on. \'cs, that's what it is ; but 
don't you say a woid ; but 1 kiu^w you won’t, 
or I wouldn’t say wliat I've said to you. 
'I'hey think we women can’t keep a secret, 
but we ('an for those we’re fond of. He’s 
proud, and he wouldn’t like it known. It’s 
some mischief as that Roper has made 
between them, I’d lay anything. I can”: 
bear the man.” 

“Nor I either,” said Mary, emphatically. 

“ I’ve seen him look at the master as if he’d, 
kill him. You don't think he might have — 
(lone away with him ? ” 

My heart gave a leap. If they would 
pursue that idea they might find me yet ; but 
Mrs. Brand’s reply extinguished my hopes. 

“No, no ! ” she said. “He’s led him on 
to go away, likedy enough, or fanned him 
when he was abla/e, so to speak, but that’s 
all. I don’t blame him for going away, but 
he might have told me ! He’ll write by the 
first post, I shouldn’t wonder. He’d know 
how I'd worry about him, and he was ahvays 
thoughtful of others, ever since he was a little 
boy. ‘ Don’t cry, Nan,’ he’d say, if anything 
upset me. ‘ Don’t cry.’ A wonderful good 
lieart he had.” The poor old dame sobbed 
pitifully. Mary joined in exUjlling me for a 
time. Then they left the room. 

Presently I heard voices again — Mrs. Brand 
and Roper and Dolland, the local inspector 
of police. 

“ He evidently went by the six-fifteen 
from the junction,” Roper said. “ The 
booking-clerk and the porters noticed a tall 
gentleman with a small brown bag answer- 
ing to his description. 'Phe inspector has 
verified this.” 

“Yes/’ Dolland agreed^ “The descrip- 
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“‘hardly a case for the police, Kti?’ KOl'KK 'UCX^fcSTED." 


indignantly, ^^1 don't 
believe it. Mr. Mor 
daunt s as straight as a 
die." 

** Yes, yes ! ” cried 
Roper. “J[ don't mean 
money ; certainly not ! 
'Fhere are two motives 
for running away, in- 
spector, you know. The 
other is— a woman. He 
came home from Mrs. 
Meade’s rather — well, 
not quite himself, last 
night. I fancy if you 
asked her ” 

“ Ah ! ” said the in- 
spector. “ Ah-h-h 1 I 
see.” 

“Hardly a case for 
the police, eh ? ” Roper 
suggested. 

“No-o,” Dolland 
agreed. “ Hardly, sir.” 
He coughed a little. 
“He’d only be put out 
if I interfered ” 

“Of course,” Ro[)er 
.said, airily, “you might 
make a few guarded 
irKjuiries at her house ; 
or Mrs. Brand might 
mention to her that he’s 
gone off in this way. 
But you’ll know best, 
inspector.” 

“I’d rather Mrs. 
Brand do it,” the in- 
spector protested. 
“ He’s not a gentleman 
that rd like to offend.” 


“ Mrs. Meade,” Mary 

tion’s right enough ; but it’s curious that he announced ; and 1 heard Beatrice’s clear, 
went third-class, being a gentleman that likes full voice. .She spoke more quickly than 
to make himself comfortable.” usual. 


“ He would do it to throw people off the 
scent,” Roper suggested. “You see, he’s a 
barrister, and a very clever one — as some 
people know to their cost.” 

My mind took a leap. Roper must be 
some .scoundrel who.se conviction I had 
secured. This was his revenge. 

“Ye-es,” Dolland agreed, “if he wanted to 
throw people off the scent. But why should 
be? And, come to that, what’s his motive 
for going off at all ? ” 

“The usual one, I suppose.” I heard a 
match struck. “ Have a cigarette, inspector ? ” 

“If you mean money,” said Dolland, 


“I want to know about Mr. Mordaunt,” 
.she said. “ I must know. I have a right to.” 

“ The inspector will give you the facts in a 
nutshell,” said Roper. “ He understands 
what is relevant so much better than we do. 
Pray take a chair. lively morning, isn’t it ? ” 

“Tell me, Mr. Dolland!” Beatrice en- 
treated, without answering Roper’s trivial 
remark. 

Dolland told her briefly the “facts ” which 
Roper had persuaded him to adopt. “We 
were wondering,” he concluded, “what had 
sent him off in this curious way. He was 
rather— rather a friend of yours, ma’am, I 
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believe? Do you know of anything that 
might have upset him ? ” 

“ Yes/' said Beatrice, faintly. 

“ Something that might make him wish to 
go away from here, perhaps ? ” 

« Yes." . 

** Ah ! " said the inspector. “ I see. We 
don't wish to pry into your — into his private 
affairs, of course. We’ll take it that he has 
gone away for a bit, and that’s all.’’ 

“ No,’’ said Beatrice, “ it isn’t. I want 
him back.” 

I struggled wildly to make a sound or 
movement, but without the slightest success. 

“ 1 want him back,” she repeated. “ I— I 
know he would come back if — if he knew 
that I wanted him. You will trace him, 
won't you ? ” 

“ My dear Mrs. Meade,” Roper protested, 
“the police cannot intervene in — shall we 
say lovers’ quarrels ? At least, that is what I 
imagine the inspector will tell you.” 

“ He’s sure to write to you, ma’am,” 
Holland suggested ; “and then you’ll be able 
to bring him l)ack. It’s hardly a case for us, 
ma’am ; and 1 don’t know how Mr. Mordaunt 
might take it if we interfered. He wouldn’t 
like his affliirs being talked about among the 
police, ma’am.” 

“ But he might go away abroad, or — or 
do something foolish," Beatrice pleaded. 

“ In this free country it is a man’s privilege 
to do foolish things if he c'hooses,” Roper 
asserted, with a sneer. “ Eh, inspector?” 

“It isn’t a case for the police, ma’am,” 
Holland answered. “ I wouldn’t dare to 
offend him.” 

“ Then perhaps you gentlemen will leave 
us,” said Beatrice. 

The door dosed, and the two women cried 
.softly. 

“ Oh, Mrs. Meade,” my old nurse wailed, 
“ how could you do it ? He left an un- 
finished letter to you- -this. I wouldn’t 
show it to them. He was always jiroud, and 
hid a right to be. You gave him cause to 
think that you loved him.” 

“Oh,” cried Beatrice, “I 

I struggled to call out till the gag cut my 
mouth. 

“ There, tiKire I ” Mrs. Brand comforted 
her. “My poor dear! It will all come 
right, please God. I'd I me.” 

“ I was only eighteen when I married Mr. 
Meade,” Beatrice said. “ 1 came straight 
from school, and my mother — She is 
dead, and I won’t talk of her. I was very 
fond of him as — as a sort of father. I was, 
really. He was very, very good to me, and 


he loved me so much. He wouldn’t ask me 
to promise not to marry again, but he begged 
me to try not to. It was the last thing that 
he asked before — before the end. I felt as 
if I had no right to. I never meant to. I 
didn’t want to for years. And then I met 
Mr. Mordaunt, and 1 fell in love with him 
the instant I saw him. Oh, you don’t know 
how much in love ! But I thought it was 
wrong and disloyal, and I refused him ; but 
1 — I thought he could make me say ‘Yes,’ 
and then it wouldn’t be my fault, you see. 
But he didn’t understand, and he— he went 
away. I ran after him ever so far down the 
road after he had gone, but I couldn’t find him. 
He must have taken the short cut. lie will 
come back, won’t he? He will come back?” 

“ I don’t know, my dear,” Mrs. Brand 
sighed. “ He was passionate and headstrong 
naturally, though he kept it under, and in a 
general way he had the temper of an angel ; 

but when a big thing put inm out He 

was terribly angry, as you can see from the 
letter ; and what frightens me most is that 
he left it in the middle and went off at the 
words you see 

Beatrice gave an agonized cry. 

“ ‘ \’ou have made my life valueless,”’ she 

read. “ Oh, you don’t think he would 

You can^t think that ! ’’ 

“It must have been in his mind,” said 
Mrs. Brand, ('i'hat was wrong. I nevei 
contemplated selfdestruction.) “But he’ll 
think better of it, if I know my boy. 
Heaven knows what he’s going tlirough.” 

“ We must find him,” Beatrice declared. 
“ Shall we show the letter to the inspector ? 
He would help then, perhnp.s.” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Brand. “ He is a fool. 
Mr. Roller twists him round his finger.” 

“And Mr. Roper?” 

“Mr. Rojier hates my boy.” (I was thirty- 
six, but still a boy to my old nurse.) 

“ How do you know ? ” 

“ My dear, I am sixty-four. There’s a 
book that you learn to read as you grow 
older the book of people. I do know. It’s 
my belief that he wishes to hurt him ; and 
very likely he incited him to go away and 
knows where he is. But if he does he won’t 
help. He’ll do his best to baffle us.” 

“I will telegraph to town for a detective,” 
Beatrice cried. I hoard her rise to go. 

“ I telegraphed an hour ago,” said Mrs. 
Brand. 

“ Then I can do nothing,” Beatrice wailed. 
“ Nothing.” 

“ My dear,” the older woman answered, 
“ you can pray.’’ 
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There was a silence, and I knew that they 
prayed. I prayed, too. Then there was a 
blank till the clock struck three. 

My bonds no longer hurt me, and the 
cramping pains had ceased. I seemed to be 
too numbed to feel. Even my hunger was 
dulled ; but my thirst was intolerable. My 
tongue was swollen, and tongue and gag 
together felt as though they were bursting my 
mouth. I found that 1 could make a faint 
clicking sound with my teeth against the gag. 
I made it till my mouth would move no 
more ; but I knew all the time that the sound 
was too faint for anyone to hear. A passing 
footstep drowned it even to me. 

About four I heard Roper’s voice in the 
hall, and gathered that he was leaving 
suddenly. Just after five 1 roused from a 
doze and heard voices in the library again 
— Mrs. brand, Beatrice, and a stranger. 
No, not a stranger. He \vas Pleydell, the 
detective. 1 felt a little hope at the sound 
of his cough. He was a smart man — almost 
a genius in his line — and the very one I 
should have chosen. 

He had been over the house, 1 gathered, 
and had heard their account of the ca.se. He 
did not controvert their surmises, and I 
gathered from his lone that he was impressed 
by the unfinished letter. He did not ask any 
questions about it, however, but irifjuired 
very carefully as to my habits. When did I 
generally use the library ? Which w'as my 
chair ? Where did I place it by day and by 
night ? How’ did I usually sit ? Where did 
I put the ink-pot ? How' did I hold my 
paper? Did I litter the room? How did 
Mrs. Brand find it in the morning ? These 
were only a few f)f his (juestions. At last he 
paused and hummed softly, as was his custom 
when he was thinking. 

“What do you conclude?” Beatrice asked 
at length. 

“ I haven’t a conclusion,” he said, slowly. 
“ I’m just trying a few guesses, to see how 
they fit in with the facts.” 

“Tell us the guesses,” .she implored. 
“ You don’t know how — how we feel about it. 
If you could give us a straw to catch hold of.” 

“ I think you have caught hold of too 
many straws already,” he said, sharply. 
“ There isn’t a bit of evidence in w'hat you 
have told me. It’s all — Roper ! ” 

So he had seen that ! My hopes grew 
higher. 

“Just Roper!” he repeated. “Who 
pointed out that the bag had gone ? Who 
found out that a tall gentleman with a bag 
went by the six-fifteen ? Who suggested that 


you were the reason of his departure ? Why 
did he suspect that a letter had been left ? 

Why did he rush off when he heard that* 1 
was coming ? I am afraid — but may I ask 
if my man has come from the station yet ? 
Send him up, please. Well, Smith ? ” 

“ I’ve turned the men at the railway station 
inside out, sir. Mr. Roper put the idea into 
their heads that the man who went away was 
Mr. Mordaunt, and they put it into the 
inspector’s. They think now that the gentle- 
man’s bag was black and his suit brown ! ” 

“ Mr. Mordaunt look his dress-suit and a 
dark grey jacket suit,” Mrs. Brand said. 
“ I’ve been through his things. He had no 
brown suit ; at least, not for summer wear.” 

“ There’s a telegram for yon, sir,” the man 
added. 

“'I'hanks. You can wait below. \V’hew-w-w! 
'This telegram is very, very discjuieting, ladies. 
Yes, yes. You shall see it. But you must 
take a nip of biandy first. 'l\‘(‘t()tallers ? So 
am I ! But I won’t read it until you do. 
\'ery good. This is what it says : — 

“ ‘ Roper is ex-('onvict Jarman, h'ive years 
in 1900 for fraud and forgery. Mordaunt 
prosecuting counsel. Gained the verdict by 
extraordinarily clever piecing together o. 
circumstantial evidence, (jomplimented by 
judge. Jarman protested innoc'ence, and 
threatened to be ejuits with Mordaunt sone* 
day. .Shall we arrest him ? ’ ” 

“ Well, give her some more brandy, ma’am. 
She’s fainting. Come, c'omt* ! W’e haven’t 
time for feelings. We’ve got to Pull 

yourself tcjgether. For his sake ! ” 

“ \'e.s, yes ! ” said Beatric'c, faintly. “ For 
his .sake. I will not faint. I will not. What 
are you going to do ? ’’ 

“ First, here goes a telegram to arrest 
Jarman. May I ring? Send my man with 
this at once. Secondly, I'm going to search 
the house. I fear - it's a kindness to warn 

you — that we may find ” 

“ Oh ! ” There were two [litiful cries. 
Then there was a pause. 

“You have more grounds for your fears 
than you have told us,” said Beatrice, at last. 

“ Ye.s,” he said, “ I have. 1 do not 
usually tell my clients my untested sus- 
picions. My reputation would be less if I 
did ! They often come to nothing. I hope 
that these will ; and if they do I trust to you 
not to give me away. Well, the first thing 
that strikes me as curious is that Mr. 
Mordaunt left this letter unfinished and on 
his table for anyone to find. A gentleman 
of hi.s character usually finishes what he 
begins. If he doesn’t he tears it up. if he 
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has to leave it, he puts it away. Ciranted 
that he was agitated, sheer habit would have 
led him to do so, unless he was suddenly 
interrupted. 1 doubted the story that Roj)er 
had led you to believe as soon as I .saw the 
letter. • 

“ Now, look at the letter itself. It ends in 
the middle of a sentenc'C j and the last letter 
trails off in a straggling line, as if he dragged 
the pen over the paper. .Sui)pose he sat 
here- dike this, as Mrs. Brand thinks he 
would, d'iie pen trails off in this direction — 
drops on the floor here'' I heard a vesta 
struck. ‘‘ It makes tliose inkstains on the 
carjiel. Have you ever noticed them before, 
Mrs. Brand?” 

“ My sight is not what it was,” she said, 
with a shake in her voice. “ Jkit- -1 think 
they are fresh.’ 

“ Now look through this magnifying-glass. 
Do you see those three hairs on the bru'k of 
the chair? 'IBere is something .sticky that 
holds them. It looks to me like a riot of 
blood. My theory is that he was \iolently 
st‘ized from behind and drugged. It is only 
a theory, mind ’’ 

‘‘But not killed I" Beatrit'e ('ried. ‘‘Not 
killed ! ” 

“ If he is ahv(' it is hard to imagine what 
has bec'ome of him,” said Bleydell. “Of 
('ourse, he may ha\e been taken away .some- 
where while he w.is im<'ons('ious and liidden : 
but it would ba\e been difticult-- impos.sible, 
unless Ko[)er had a (onfederale, which I 
doubt. It’s the sort of thing that happens — 
in books ; but in real life it wouldn’t be easy 
to hide him alive. But if in the other event, 
he could (.‘asily be j)ut somewhere - -even in 
this house itself. That is why I warn you. 
'There .seem to be a good many cupboards 
and unused rooms." 

“ Ves,” cried Mrs. Bnind ; “and they say 
that there is a set ret liiding place.” She told 
him the legend. She had heard me tell it to 
Roper, she mentioned, and he had been very 
interested in the jrlans of the house. 

“Um[)hl” said Bleydell. “It might be. 
"There is a secret room at (x)urtthorpe Hall, 
near here, I know\ 'They arc pretty usual in 
houses of this date in these parts. 'They are 
generally in the w*alls, and the irregular shape 
of this house gives plenty of scope for a little 
chamber that wouldnt be noticed; but the 
I)lans are generally disguised too, and w'e 
shouldn't get much out of them. \N’e’ll 
knock the w^alls with a hammer.” I should 
have laughed if I had been able. “ But first 
Bll search the rooms and cupboard.s. YoiTd 
bettor not como."' 


“ I must,” both cried at once ; and they all 
went out tog<‘ther. 

I heard them hurrying about the house for 
a long \vhile. 'Then at last the knocking 
began. I can never bring myself to think of 
my feeling.s during that time of suspense, 
and, anyhow, no w’ords could describe them. 

I w’ill not attempt the impossible. 

The knex'king came nearer and nearer. It 
had reached the foot of the stairs, when I 
heard Mary run to them with an excited cry. 

“A picture post-card,” she cried. “From 
the master ! They’ve brought it from Mrs. 
.Meade’s. It’s just come.” 

“He’s safe!” cried Beatrice. “Thank 
(hid ! ” 

“Hold her!” said Pkwdell, sharply. 

“ She’ll fall ! ” 

“ No, no ’ ” she piotested. “I -I am all 
right. Read it I " 

“ Read it for us,” Mrs. Brand begged. 

‘‘ My old eyes my dear boy ! ” 

“It is from the (irand Hotel, Sarley ! ” 
said Ple) de]l, in a perplexed tone. “ Posted 
today. 1 am staying lu‘ie till to-morrow.’ 
'That’s all. I suppose you’re sure of the 
writing? Jarman was a forger, rememher.” 

‘‘lie didn't forge this !” said Mrs. Brand, 
firmly. 

“ NT), no I ” Beatrice laughed hysterically 
‘*1'his little scniwi under his initiaks. Sec! 
It was a private mark. We ahvays put it. It 
meant that we still valued ear h other’s friend- 
ship. He W’ill forgive me.” 

I had written the card a fortnight before, 
and (unitted to post it. Roper must have 
found it, and posted it at Sarley as he passed 

I I trough. 

“ 1 ('an go,” said Bleydell, grimly ; and 
then I knew’ the meaning of despair. 
P>eatri('e’.s delighted voice hurt nt(‘ most of 
all. 

“ 1 W’ill write to him to-night,” she vowed, 
“and he w'ill eomc back to-morrow’. If he 
doesn t 1 shall go and letch him. Don’t 
look .so glum, Mr. Bleydell. We aren't going 
to give you away. You’ve been so kind, so 
very kind. You’re glad, aren’t you?” 

“My dear lady,” said Bleydell, “I am 
very glad ; and I wish you every happiness 
togethi*r.’' 

Bi'atrice laughed excitedly. 

“'Together is understood,” she declared. 
“ We should never be happy apart. "Thank 
you, Mr. Bleydell. And we really w’onT 
tell.” 

“Umph!” said Bleydell. “"There’ll be a 
fine row if they’ve arrested Jarman, and I’ll 
hear enough about it without your telling, I 
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expect If anyone had seen us knocking 

this old wall with the hammer Well, 

ril be off to the station.” 

He went, and so did Beatrice. Mrs. Brand 
went upstairs crooning to herself. The 
servants' laughter died out, as they went 
below to the servants' hall. I was left alone 
to gnawing hunger and frenzied thirst, and 
a sickening fear that crawled over me like a 
slowly rising tide ; left alone to die. I'hat T 
should be dead before they found out their 
error — it would take a day, perhaps two— I 
had no doubt. Already I had grown numb 
to everything but pain — and the thirst 
seemed to swallow up all the rest of the 
pains. They were all merged in one dazed, 
waking dream. I grew more and more 
stupefied, and seemed to swim giddily in a 
red sea — a sea of thirst afire. Somewhere 
across the sea a clock struck, and a cuckoo 
mocked it a little after. Eight— nine— 1 did 
not think 1 should hear ten. I was sinking — 
sinking' -sinking ! 

Then I heard the voice of Beatrice. 'Phe 
words seemed to come to my mind long 
after she S[)oke. 

“ He isn’t there ! He isn’t there ! I tele- 
graphed to him, and they telegraphed back 
that they hadn’t seen him for a fortnight. I 
wired for Mr. Pleydell, but he can’t get 
here to-night. We must go on searching. 
Quick ! Quick ! ” 

It must be a dream, I thought — the 
dreams that come when you are drowning in 
a sea of fire. It would be over soon ; over 
soon. 

Then I dreamed of a furious knocking at 
the front door, and of ['leydelFs voice. 

“ He’s not at Sarley, and hasn't been 
there. I couldn’t believe I was wrong, so 
I motored over and back. 'Fhey’ve wired 
that Jarman had disappeared when they 
went to arrest him. I was right ; it’s 
murder.” 

“ No, no ' ” Beatrice cried. It can’t be ; 
it can’t be ! He is hidden .somewhere. Go 
on looking. Go on ! ” 

“ I’ve been looking everywhere,” said 
Pleydell. “ I’ve turned on the whole 
village.” 

“ Look here ! ” Beatrice persisted. “ Every- 
where.” 

I dreamed that she knocked at the walls 
with her soft white hands, and called my 
name, and vowed that she loved me, and 
would find me, and die, too, if I had died. 
It was the pleasant dream that comes before 
death, I told myself. I must be dying 
because the fiery sea had turned cold, very 


cold. I should go to sleep but for the voices 
and the ceaseless rap, rap, rap. 

“ Listen ! ” cried Beatrice. Listen ! Ii 

is hollow.” 

*‘VVhat is on the other side?” Pleydell 
asked. 1 had never heard * him excited 
before. 

“ The library,” cried Mrs. Brand. 

“ .Stop here and knock when I call,” he 
commanded. No, no ; don’t come, Mrs. 
Meade.” 

“ I must come,” she insisted. 

“No, no; better not.” 

“ I must. You see, I loved him ! ” 

Beatrice loved me. That was the right 
end to my last dream. Now I could go to 
sleep. God bless Beatrice ! 

I went to sleep. Her voice seemed to 
wake me. 

“ He is coming to. Leave us alone. My 
dear love, my dear love ! ” 

1 opened my eyes. I lay on the rf)U('h in 
the library. 'I'here was a chasm in the wall. 
'I'he i>icture of Sir Rupert sprawled across 
two chairs. Pleatrice knelt beside me. She 
had one arm under my head ; the other held 
a cup. 

“Drink, darling,” she said, and raised me 
with my head on her shoulder. I drank, 
watching her all the time. Her hair was 
disarranged, and she looked seventeen instead 
of seven • and • twenty. There were tear - 
streaks on her face. Her hands were cut 
where she had torn at the walls. She ki.ssed 
me many times. 

A telegram came from Roper —or Jarman 
— ^just after they had found me. It told 
them to turn the third rose on the left-hand 
side of the picture, and they would discover 
what they had lost. 

I'lie next morning I had a letter from him. 
I will let him defend himself. 

“ I presume they found you alive. That 
Avas always my intention. I don’t know if I 
succeeded in concentrating the mi.series of 
my four years and two months and three 
days’ imprisonment (that’s the exact term) 
into your twenty-odd hours. That was my 
intention too. 

“I was an innocent man. You had all 
the facts before you. You picked out those 
only that bore against me, and worked them 
up into a diabolical story. Set the sufferings 
that I have justly caused you against those 
that you unjustly caused me, and cry quits 
like I man. I do.” 

He missed a main point. I merely did 
my duty as an advocate, and I honestly 
believed him guilty. But stijl--^ — 
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“ ‘drink, DAKMN(;/ she said, and raised me with my head on her shoulder.'’ 


Well, I would not let Pleydell pursue 
him. 

“ Oh, yes,” I told Beatrice, when she 
protested — there is no one so hard as 
a soft woman when those she loves 


have been injured ! — “ I’ve a grievance 
against him, I know. I’ve a lot of 
grievances against the world, if you come 
to that, but I’m going to marry you — and 
cry ‘Quits!’” 


VoJ. 



By T. C. BRIDGES. 


HERE is no man more sen 
sitive to ridicule than the 
sailor. He detests the merest 
suspicion ol being laughed at, 
and, while among themselves 
in the fo’c’s’le sailors yarn end* 
lessly, It is most difficult for the landsman to 
get a seaman to talk freely, k-ven then, one 
doubtful look or word of disbelu'f and he 
shuts up, close as the proverbial oyster. 

7 'hc consecjiience is that we on land never 
hear of many of the strange things that 
hap{)en at sea. For instance, you will hardly 
ever get a sailor to mention the sea-serpent. 
While those who have gone most deeply into 
the subject have little doubt about the 
evistence of still unclassified sea monsters, 
the sailor, knowing with what ridicule the 
Press greets any mention of these creatures, 
no longer reports their appearance. And the 
same or even greater reticence is observed 
with regard to the seeing of [)hantom ships 
and other ghosts of the sea. 

Many of these su[)posedly su[)ernatural 
appearances are doubtless explainable from 
natural causes, d’o take one instance, the 
mystery of the well-known phantom shi[) of 
Ope Horn has recently been elucidated. Over 
and over again vessels on their way from 
hmrope to \Vestern America via Cape Horn 
have been startled by the sight of a large ship 
with decks awash drifting in an almost im 
possible position beneath the giant cliffs of 
the Straits of Eernaire. At night or in storm 
this baniue with her towering white sails has 
the strangest appearance. 'Fhe Crmm oj 
Italy\ attem[)ting to go to the aid of the 
supposed dereli(*l, ran upon a reef and was 
wrecked, and a similar fate has befallen 
several other vessels. Last year, at the 
request of the United States, the Argentine 
Government sent a steamer to make re- 
searches. It was found that the supposed 
phantom was nothing but a rock-— a rock 
which, by some strange freak of Nature, was 
white instead of black like those surrounding 
it, and bore the most startling likeness to 
a ship with sails set and deck just level 
with the waves. Another strangely-shaped 


lock off St. Helena, whitened with sea 
birds, bears so exact a lesemblance to a 
full-rigged ship that the oldest and most 
expenencetl seamen have been deceived. 

Mirage, again, may aci:ount loi some of 
the spectres which have puzzled and alarmed 
mariners. Mirage is a phenomenon not 
confined to sandy deserts, for it is seen 
over snowfields and glaciers and at sea. 
In 1854 H..M.S. Ari/icf\ cruising in the 
Baltic, saw the wholt' of the British Ideel 
of nineteen ships inverted in tlie air 
apparently only a few miles away. At the 
time the fleet was actually hull df)wn, the 
neare'^t ship being ([iiite thirty miles from 
the Archer, A gtaitleman living at Bed 
hamplon recently described how the Nab 
Lightship, whi('h is really twelve miles from 
his house, was brought by mirage so near 
that the men on board could be clearly seen 
with the naked eye. 

But apart from such natuml phenomena, 
there are things setm at sea by no means so 
easy of explanation. We have no less 
credible a witness to the appearaiv'e of a true 
phantom ship than the present lum to the 
throne, 'fhe incident is r(‘coiinte<l in “ riie 
Ouise of the BacchankA On July iilh, 
1881, at four o’clock in the morning, a 
spectral ship cross(‘d the bows of the vessel 
in which the present Prince of Walt's and his 
late lamented brother were cruising round 
the world. 'Phe apparition is dest'ribed in 
these words : “d'he Flying Dutchman crossed 
our bows. A strange red light, as of a 
phantom ship all aglow, in the midst of which 
light the masts, spars, and sails of a brig two 
hundred yards distant stood uj) in strong 
relief. 'Phirtcen persons altogether saw her, 
hut whether it was Van Diemen or the 
Flying Dutchman, or who else, must remain 
unknown. I'he Tourmaline and Cleopatra, 
which were sailing on our starboard bow, 
flashed to ask whether we had seen the 
strange red light.” It is a curious fact that 
six hours later the able seaman who was the 
first to sight this terrifying ap[)ariti<)n fell 
from the foretop-mast crosstrees and was 
smashed to pieces. 
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A SrKClRAl SHII' CkOSSl'D THE lUiW^ OI‘ THE VESSEL.” 


The SO called Idying Dutchman is the 
best known ol all ghostly wanderers of the 
ocean, and his story the most familiar. 'I he 
usually ac('e[)ted version is that Cornelius 
Vanderdecken, a Dutc'h sea-captain, was on 
his way home from i^atavia when, in trying 
to round the C'ape of Good Hope, he met 
with baffling head winds, against which he 
struggled vainly for nine long, weary weeks. 
At the end of that time, finding that his 
ship was in precisely the same position as 
at the beginning, Vanderdecken burst into a 


fierce fit of impious passion, and, dropping 
on his knees upon the deck, cursed the 
Deity and swore by Heaven and Hell that he 
would round the Cape if it took him till the 
Day of Judgment, 'taken at his word, he 
was doomed there and then to beat to and 
fro for all time, and sailors' superstition con- 
nects the appearance of his phantom ship 
with certain and swift misfortune. 

Vanderdecken is not the only ocean 
wanderer in the latitude of Cape Agulhas. 
'Fhere is another Flying Dutchman in the 
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“ THESE TWO VESSELS, WH H THEIR HU.H CURVED TROWS AND R(jWS (»K SHIELDS ALONG IHr 
GUNWALE, ARK SOMETIMES SEEN GLIDING UR THE ESTUARY." 


shape of Bernard Fokke. Fokke, who lived 
in the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
was very different from the ordinary type of 
Hollander. He was a reckle.ss fear-nothing, 
who boasted that his vessel could beat any 
other afloat. To make good his boast he 
cased her masts in iron and crowded more 
sail upon her than any other ship of the time 
dared carry. It is on record .that he made 
the passage from Rotterdam to the East 
Indies in ninety days, a feat at that period 
savouring of the miraculous. The story goes 


that, in his anxiety to beat even his own 
record, Fokke sold his soul to the Evil 
One, and at his life’s end he and his ship 
both disappeared. Transported to the scene 
of his old exploits, and with no other crew 
than his boatswain, cook, and pilot, he is con- 
demned to strive endlessly against heavy gales 
that ever sweep him back. 

Whether the phantom ship be that of* 
Vanderdecken or of Fokke, the fact remains 
that nine-tepths of all the reported appear- 
ances of phantom ships are between the 
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fortieth and fiftieth latitudes. Nor has the 
age of steam killed the tradition, for a year 
rarely passes without some vessel sighting one 
of these ghostly wanderers of the ocean. All 
sailors believe that, while spectre ships usually 
hail any ves.^els which they meet, it is the 
height of bad luck to reply in any way. 

Phantoms of the sea have frequently been 
seen off various parts of our British coasts. 
In old days Cornwall was notorious for the 
wreckers, who wx>rked their wicked will 
along the iron-bound cliffs. Priest Cove is 
believed to be still haunted by one of these 
gentry, who during his lifetime preyed on 
the spoils of unfortunate vessels lured ashore 
by a false light hung round the neck of a 
hobbled horse. The wrecker is seen on 
stormy nights, but now no longer on shore. 
He clings to a fragment of timber anumg the 
lireakers, and is eventually dashed upon the 
rocks, and disappears in the roaring foam, 

"I'he fishermen of the rugged coast of 
Kerry have ancHher legend connected with 
the fate of wreckers. One winter morning, 
early in the eighteenth century, a large ship 
was found, mastle.ss and deserted, w'edged 



among the rocks of that deadly coast. The 
wreckers eagerly pushed off, and to their joy 
found that the galleon was laden with ingots 
of .silver and other rich produce of S[>anish 
America. They filled their boats to the 
water’s edge, and were eagerly pulling back 
when a monstrous tidal wave came rushing 
up out of the west. The horrified watchers 
on .shore saw their brothers and husbands 
instantly swallowed up, and when the wave 
had broken not a sign remained of boats or 
men or ship. Upon each anniversary of the 
day the grim tragedy is said to be re-enarted. 

'I'he Solway has more than one phantom 
craft. Centuries ago two Danish sea-rovers, 
who had spent a lifetime in deeds of crime 
and cruelty, put into the Solway with their 
long ships heavy laden. A sudden furious 
storm broke, and the overweighted ships sank 
at their moorings with all aboard. Upon 
clear nights these two vessels, with their high 
curved prows and rows of shields along the 
gunwale, are sometimes seen gliding up the 
estuary, but no money would temjit the local 
fishermen to go out to meet them. The 
story is that about a century and a half ago 
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flagship came to her end, and upon each 
anniversary of the wreck the sight is repeated. 
Her d€i(*k is seen to be covered with soldiers, 
and from her wide, old-fashioned ports lights 
stream brightly. Up in the bows stands a 
scarlet-coat ed.ofticer, who points with one 
hand to the land, while the other arm is round 
the waist of a handsome girl. Suddenly 
the lights go out, the ship lun hes violently, 
her stern heaves upwards, and screams ring 
out as she plunges bow-foremost into the 
gloomy dej)lhs. 

1'here are other sea phantoms besides 
ap[)aritions of vessels, and not all are 
portents of misfortune. Some, indeed, aie 
kindly in intention. Such was the drowned 
man who a[)[)eared in the middle of the 
night to( aptain Rogers, of H.M.S. Society, 
and warneil liim to go on deck and have the 
lead cast. He did so, found only seven 
fit horns, tacked, and when morning came 
saw himself < lose under the ('apes of 
X'lrginia instead of, as he had imagined, 
being more than a hundred miles out at sea. 
Another kindly ghost is a lady whose child 
was drowned at sea and who roams tlie beach 
at Lyme Regis searc'hing for the body. 'I'hose 
^^ho see lier and aftt'rwards follow where she 
has walked ahsays find ('oins. 

A wellknoNMi novelist has written a most 
gruesomt' sloiy of a ghost which invaded a 
<‘abin in a modem liner, and lay in its accus- 
tomed berth, dripping with salt water and 
festooned with seaw’ec’d. It is a very old 
belief among sailors lliat the gliost of a 
drowned man lelurns in this fashion. In 
Moore’s “ Lile of l5yron ” it is relat(*d that a 
certain ('aptain Kiild told the poet how the 
ghost of his brother (tlien in India) visited 
him at sea and lay down in his hunk, leaving 
the i)laiikets wet witli .sea-water. He noted 
the time and found tliat it corresponded 
c‘\a('tly with the hour at whicli his brother 
was accid(*ntally drowned. 

A similar imadent occurred much more 
recently in the United States Navy. 1 wenty 
years ago the old U.S. corvette Mofionyahela 
had a [)ay master, a red bearded man with 
one eye, who was known throughout the 
navy as one of the best storv-K'ller.s in the 
service. He was a most popular man, but, 
alas ! his love* of whisky eventually brought 
him to his end. He died on board; and 
before his death he said to the other ofpeers, 
“Dear boys, you’ve been good to me, and 
1 love you for it. I can’t bear to think of 
leaving the ship, and if 1 can I shall come 
back, and you’ll find me in my old cabin, No. 2 
on the port side.’^ Although nobody allow'ed 


that he believed the “Pay^’ would come back, 
yet No. 2 remaint‘d vacant for three cruises. 
'1‘hen Assistant- Paymaster S joined the 

ship, and having, as he said, no superstitions 
in.stalled him.self comfortably in No. 2 . All 
went well and they were homeward bound 
when, one night in April, the whole ship was 
terrified by unearthly screams. The ofrlcers 

rushed out, and there was S in a heap on 

the floor of the flat outside the cabin. When 
asked what was the matter, he gasped out, 

“ A dead thing — a corpse in my berth — one 
eye and a red beard. Horrible 1 ” When 
he had recovered himself a little he explained 
that he had awakened, feeling very cold. As 
he moved he came into contact with 
something clammy, slimy, and cold as ice. 
By the dim light which U*aked through the 
port he .saw' that he had a hedfOlow, a crap.se 
with one eye staring, and a led beard tangled 
with seaweed. I'he officers erow’ded into 
the door of No. 2 . 'I'here was no corpse, 
but on the w'et and tumbled blankets lay a 
few fragments of barnacled .seaweed ! 

Another ghost story concerns the United 
States ('oa^t Survey schooner Eagre. 'Fhe 
Eagre was once a private yacht, and went 
by the name of the A/o/ia7v/c. One fine 
(‘Veiling she was lying off Slaltm Island with 
her starboard bo\v anchor out. Her mainsail 
and staysail had both been left standing, and 
for some reason -no one knows what -the 
sailing-master had hauled aft the main-sheet 
and secured it before going bclow\ He had 
hardly drop])ed down the hatch when a 
.s(|ual] swejit up, and m an instant the 
Moha^vk was on her beam ends. Nearly 
everyone was drowned, iiaduding the captain. 
'I'he vessel was raised again and sold to the 
United States (Government, but her crews 
ever afterwards declared that she was 
haunted. ICver) night the sailing-master 
w'ould come on deck with a rush, spring to 
the main sheet, and franlic'ally attempt to 
cast it loose in order to save his vessel. 

It is a common btdief an^oiig sailors that a 
shiji which has been sunk and raised again is 
haunted by the ghosts of those who were 
drow’iied in her. Some fifteen years ago a 
large emigrant steamer w'as sunk in the 
Mediterranean, and over five hundred lives 
were lost. 'Phousands were spent in raising 
the ves.sel. She w'as brought home and 
refitted, but has never since been used. It 
is impossible to keep a crew. The rhen 
declare that every night the great hull rings 
with the screams and groans of the multi- 
tudes who sank, like rats in a trap, to the 
bottom of sixty feet of stormy sea. 




IV. — ^The Escape of Gershuni from Akatui Prison. 


By Jaakoff Prelooker, Author of “ Heroes and Heroines of Russia,” etc. 


N February, 1904, a court 
martial held in St PctcrS' 
burg sentenced to death three 
political priso!iers, Gregory 
Gershuni, Evgeni Grigorieff, 
and Michael Melnikoff, for 
belonging to a secret society called “ B(.)evaia 
Organizatsia ” (“The Fighting Organization”), 
which carried out the assassinations of the 
Minister of the Interior and of the Governor 
of Ufa, and organized attempts on the lives 
of the Procureur of the Holy Synod and the 
Governor of Kharkofi. 

At the trial it became clear that Gershuni 
was the leading spirit in the whole cons[)iracy. 
His dignified conduct and powerful, states- 
mai>like speech produced an extraordinary 
impression upon all pre- 
sent, who could not help 
feeling a certain amount 
of respect for his striking 
personality. In fact, 
after the death- sentence 
one of the judges, talking 
with a colleague and 
pointing to Gershuni, said, 
quite audibly : — 

“ Da, vot etol deistvi- 
telno tcheloviek!” — 

“Yes, this is indeed a 
man ! ” 

In the following article 
I propose to relate Ger- 
shuni’s wonderful escape 
from prison, the story 
of which sounds like a 
piece of sensational 
fiction, but is, neverthe- 
less, absolutely true in 
every particular. 

The fact that the 
accused themselves had 
not personally com- 
mitted a murder led to 
the death-sentences being 
commuted to one of 


penal servitude for life. Gershuni was, in 
February, 1906, transported to Akatui Prison, 
Elastern Siberia. 

Needless to say, the thoughts of every 
political convict are always concentrated 
u|)on the possibility of making good his 
escape, and from the moment of his arrival 
at Akatui Gershuni began to study his new 
surroundings, the prison regulations, and the 
characters of his jailers. E'or a time, how- 
ever, an esca[)e seemed utterly impossible. 
Several previous atttnnpts at digging tunnels 
under the [)rison walls had bet‘n discovered, 
and led only to increased vigilance, the out- 
side w'atch alone having been augmented 
from f()ur sentinels to twenty. Nevertheless, 
the [)olitical prisoners decided that Gershuni at 
least should escape, even 
if the most desperate 
means were employed, 
and the plan settled 
upon w'as to utilize for 
that purpose the very 
hous(*s of the prison 
governor and ofii(‘ials, 
which stand outside the 
prison at some distance 
iVorn it. 

The better to under- 
stand the events that 
followed this deci.sion, it 
is necessary to point 
out the extraordinary 
inner life prevailing in 
all large Siberian prisons. 
The prisoners themselves 
cook or bake their food, 
and do the washing, 
cleaning, and all other 
necessary work. Solitary 
confinement is quite 
unknown except as a 
punishment. The pri- 
soners live a free life 
within the prison walls. 
The provisioning of 
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hundreds of the inmates is practically in 
their own hands, the kitchen is in their own 
possession, and they can arrange their menus 
as they like. 

Now, the favourite Russian national dish is 
the famous shtchi, or borshtch, consisting of 
pickled cabbage boiled into a thick soup with 
linseed or sunHowerseed oil, or ordinary fat 
and meat, according to one’s worldly pos- 
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organization of the escape were simply mar- 
vellous. Let us just consider all the circum- 
stances and conditions which were necessary 
to more or less ensure a successful issue. 

First of all, it was necessary to procure 
a barrel large enough to contain a man, 
supplied with a change of clothing to put on 
after he left it, then to partition off about a 
third of the barrel for the cabbage and the 
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sessions 'To prej)are this juckled cabbage 
for the whole [)rison for the winter enormous 
barrels are, of course, re(]uired, and at Akalui 
these Nvere stored in a cellar situated in the 
courtyard of the houses of the governor and 
other offu'ials standing, as already mentioned, 
outside tlu? prison 'Vo this cellar the 
prisoners now’ and again carry \ari<)us other 
provisions under the esc’ort of w^arders or 
soldiers, eveiything passing through the prison- 
gates being, of course, carefully examined. 

1'he possibility of a [irisoner being carried 
out of the gates under the guise of “ j)ro- 
visions ” occurred to many, but was given u|) 
as utterly hopeless. If even sucli contral)and 
succeeded in passing it would only have 
been placed in the locked up cellar tmtside, 
which is in itself even a w’orse jirison than 
that from which the esca[)e was to be made. 
Nevertheless, it was decided to venture 
upon this most desperate attempt, in which 
Gershuni stood the most serious risk of being 
simply suffocated even before the barrel with 
the pickled cabbage left the prison-gate, or 
after it had beeft deposited in the cellar 
outside. The preparations and the whole 
Vol XXXV —to 


li(|ui(i, so as to deceive any official likely to 
inspect the [irovisions. 'Then it was neee.ssary 
to arrange some breathing appaiatus and to 
let the interior of the barrel cominiinieaie 
with the out.side air. All this being suc- 
eessful, it was necessary to dig a tunnel from 
the cellar outside and also to arrange a system 
of .signalling from the exterior, so as to give 
the fugitive warning in case ihere were 
passer.s-by at the moment of his leaving the 
tunnel. Should all these piocesses succeed, 
it was necessary to have horses and a vehicle 
in readiness at some distance t<* meet the 
fugitive, and at tlie same time to arrange 
within the prison to conceal the absence of 
(Jershuni as long as possible, to give him 
a chance of gaining a start and finding a safe 
place of hiding. 

I'o accomplish all these preparations both 
inside and outside the prison under the lynx- 
eyed, constant vigilance of w’arders, soldiers, 
and officials seems indeed a superhuman 
ta.sk, possible only in a work of fiction. Yet 
it was accomplished, and the fact is the best 
answer to all incredulous questions. 

A suitable barrel was procured, as w^ell as 
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two gutta-percha tubcij, which were fixed in 
holes made in the bottom, one tube to draw 
the air inwards, the other for breathing it 
out. The Ijest time for carrying out the plan 
was an early morning hour, for during the 
night all prisoners are locked up in their 
cells. Then the digging of the tunnel had 
to be completed during the night before the 
escape, as it was dangerous to have the exit 
stand open too long. 

After all details inside and outside the 
prison were arranged, the date for the escape 
was finally fixed for the morning of the 13th 
(our 26th) of October. The arrangements 
outside were in the hands of prisoners who, 
after a term of confinement, are transferred 
to what is called the “Free Colony,” which is 
a settlement outside the prison, where the 
convicts enjoy more freedom of movement. 

At the appointed date and hour a signal 
from outside was received that everything was 
ready, and with feverish activity the filling of 
the barrel commen('ed. Only a few minutes 
before, Gershuni, wlio was the prison librarian, 
went to the chief warder, offering him “an 
absorbingly interesting” book to read, and 
asking him to send the tailor “to-morrow” to 
measure him for a new ('oat. Gershuni also 
wt'nt to the day overseer and arranged with 
him about men tohel{) him to bring in “ later 
in the day ’ logs of vv(x>d for (he ovens. All 
these tricks were performed simply in order 
that the officials might see him, and naturally 
think of him as present during the rest of the 
day. 

What followed I will now give partly in 
(lersh uni's own words ; 

“ Stealthily I reached the room where niy 
comrades were already waiting for me, and in 
a moment I was in the barrel, bending niy 
body as much as possible. Over my head 
they began to fasten a piece (;f leather, and it 
became pitch dark, when suddenly some(me 
shouted: ‘The j)late, the jdate ! You have 
forgotten the plate 1’ As the officer examin- 
ing the barrel when passing through the gate 
might have poked his sword through the 
cabbage and pierced the leather, it had been 
arranged to [protect my head with an iron 
plate, which, however, had been forgotten at 
the moment. 

“ 'I'he plate was immediately brought, 
someone gave me a last pressure of the hand, 
another kissed me on the head, and I heard 
the comforting words : — 

“ ‘ Farewell, dear comrade ; everything is 
all right, be calm.’ 

“The leather was once more stretched and 
fastened with nails to the sides. I heard the 


cabbage falling above, and soon I was soaked 

in the liquor which penetrated round the 
edges of the leather cover. All my attention 
was, however, concentrated upon regulating 
my breathing through the tubes and holding 
them so that they should not become en- 
tangled or broken. It was ijiiportant to 
regulate the action of the heart and to pre- 
vent fainting, for which pur[)()se 1 was .su[)- 
plied with etlier, wine, and ice- water. 'I'lie 
noise of the falling cabbage eontmued, and 
fora moment I wondered whether I was really 
being buried alive and should never rise again. 

“'I'he next act now commenced. 1 abso- 
lutely did not feel how they I'arricd out the 
barrel from the room, down se\eral sle|)s, on 
to the sledge. I heard only the words ; 
‘Hi I open the gates!’ and fell that the 
sledge was stopptxl and some m^gotiations 
weie proceeding. 'Then I heard a v(>i(H‘ ; 
‘lli! boys, now be (juick ! ’ and 1 felt the 
.sledge slide swiftly down tlie hill outside iht' 
prison. 'I'hank IVovidenc e, we had pas.setl 
safely through the giites ! 

“ it is remarkable that during all the time 
I was sitting crouched in the ban el I felt no 
e.\<'itement, no anxiety, no ho{)e, no tloubt, 
no fear, no joy, no e\[)eclation nothing at 
all. Past and future were lotallv cblilerattal. 
and my mind wms concentiated solely on the 
necessities of the immediate moment.” 

The cellar in the courtyard of the 
governor's houst* consisted of a large room, 
practically le\el with tht‘ giound, ati<l a 1ow(t 
room at the end, very flirty and (jiiite dark. 
It was deeidcfl to jml down the barrel in the 
second room, as in the fir si it would be 
dangerous, the wives of the offif'ials fre<juently 
coming there. J’o the (onvoy w hich act om- 
panied the f'onspiialors it was explained that 
the first rof)m was not warm enough, and the 
fresh cabbage would soon becotni* frozen. 

'I’he operation of letting down tht* very 
heavy barrt'l was no easy mallet, and two 
soldiers of the convoy helped to lower it. 
'I'he barrel, onf'e on the ground, I'olled over 
several times, and with it, of coursf*, Gershuni, 
who, liowever, still managed to keep liu* two 
breathing- tubes in .safety. 

In a few' minutes three knocks on the 
Ijarrel anmnmf'ed to (^icrshuni that every- 
thing was right. 'The cover, upon the entrance 
into the .sef'ond room, was put back into its 
place ; then, with great banging and noise, 
the outside door of the upper room was 
locked, all this noise and banging having 
been made purposely as signals to Gerslumi 
that everything was well. 

In case anything untoward might happen 
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to ( KTshnni, and he mi^ht not be able to free 
himself from the barrel, it was arranged that 
a ('omrade from outsidi* should hide himself 
in the tunnel near the wall of the iipj)er 
('ellar, and as soon as he heard the doors 
locked again he was to enter the ('ellar and 
naider the prisoiua* eyery assistaiK'e. As he 
did not a[)pear, (lershuni made efforts to get 
out of the barrel himself. He had a knife 
with whit'll to cut through the leather cover, 
but in his cramped-up position and lat'k of 
space, having also to hold the breathing- 
tubes, he t'ould not free his hand sufficiently 
to make the cut across the whole of the 
leather, lie only made a hole through which 
a mass ol cabbage and litpior ponied down, 


teaiing away the tubes which he held with 
the other hand. 

'The moment was a dangerous oni\ as in 
a ft*w moments, of course, he would be 
suffocated. Figliting for breath he strained 
his last strength to the uttermost, and finally 
suei'eeded in knocking out the whole leather 
covtr with his head, fortunately, it was not 
nailed round the barrel very firmly, but it 
was nevertheless very difficult to lemove on 
account of the weight of the cabbage above it. 

“I did my best,” says (lershuni, “not to 
utter a .sound, but, on the contrary, to kee[) 
as (juiet as possible. 1 eagerly breathed in 
the damp, cold air and drank the wine and 
ether 1 had with me. 1 tried to look around. 
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but could see absolutely nothing, the dark- 
ness being intense. Suddenly I heard steps 
and saw the cover of the entrance being 
opened, and someone’s legs protruding down- 
wards. For a moment I thought to hide 
myself again in the barrel, not being certain 
who was the visitor. Whilst thus liesitating, 
and not being able in the dim light pene- 
trating through the opening to see whose legs 
they were, I suddenly heard a whisper : ‘ It 
is I !’ 

“This was the voice of a friend coming 
to help in my deliverance, and 1 greeted 
him with a knife in one hand and a l)ottle 
of wine in the other. 

“ ‘ Is everything right, friend ? ’ 1 asked 
him. 

“ ‘ Yes, yes. Come, (juick ! Follow me.’ 

“ We took from the barrel my new costume, 
which was quite soaked in the [)ickle li(|uor, 
and tied round the barrel a clcjak [xepared 
beforehand, so that in case anyone came in 
he should not noti('e the half-empty barrel at 
once. A few stei)s and we were both in the 
upper cellar, shutting the lower ct;llar behind 
us. We came to the spot wheix) the boards 
were cut through, I in front and my com- 
panion behind, he putting back the boards in 
their place as if nothing had haj)pcned. 
‘'Fo the left,’ he whispered, and 1 saw a 
narrow hole tiirough the foundation, and for a 
moment 1 shuddered : then I began to ('rawl. 
'I'he tunnel was some twenty steps long, and 
when about at the middle 1 suddenly found 
that I could move neither ahead nor biu:k- 
wards. I struggled forward, turning myself 
in all directions, and finally we reached a point 
a few yards from the exit. 

“ Here we made a halt, and looking at my 
watch I saw it was just nine o’clock that i.s, 
about half an hour since the^ journey from 
the prison commenced. It was, of course, 
necessary to make the exit without any delay, 
as at any moment my abseiK'e might be 
noticed in the prison. From our position we 
could see the corner of the houses of the 
governor and the oftlcials. W’e heard voices 
of passers-by who could easily have noticed 
us if only their attention had been attracted 
to the mouth of the tunnel. We lay and 
waited for the prearranged signals. The first 
signal came, ‘The road is occupied.’ Then 
another signal to the same effect. We heard 
steps and .saw leather bools, by which we 
recognised a warder. If only he had accident- 
ally bent to look at his feet, wliat a reward he 
would have received for his discovery ! But 
he passed on, and another signal bade us to 
continue lying where we were. 


‘‘Suddenly we heard children’s voices shout- 
ing, ‘Catch him! Catch him!’ In a few 
seconds a little dog, which we recognised 
as that of the superintendent’s children, came 
running and stopped just at the hole, looking 
at us with bewilderment. A very nasty 
incident indeed. Either he . would com- 
mence barking, or the children would come 
to the spot of their own accord. 

“ We fixed our eyes upon the dog with 
intense expressi()n, as we had heard stories 
of the possibility of silencing animals by a 
fixed stare. And, indeed, the dog stared 
back for some seconds, sniffed the air, and 
drew a breath of relief as if to say, ‘ 'I'his is 
your business, gentlemen : it does not con- 
cern me at all.’ 'Fhcn he turned and ran 
back to the ('hildren. 

“I always love the ringing voices and 
laughter of children, but on thi^ occasion I 
was only tcjo glad to hear how they gradually 
died away in the distance. 

‘‘Now lliere was quiet, but in a few minutes 
again steps were heard. A water-carrier with 
his yoke and two empty pails passed by, and 
suddenly I shuddered from a thought that, 
on his return, he would have his head bowed 
under his burden, with his eyes downwards, 
and would be sure to notice the hole in the 
grounil. A thousand similar thoughts flashed 
through my mind, the one prevailing thought 
being, how could it be otherwise? Was it 
not madness to believe that all the various 
circumstances would shape themselves favour- 
al>ly, and that even after we had left the 
tunnel in broad daylight no one would 
notice us? 

“But evidently this time the godr them- 
.selves willed it that nothing should happen 
to u.s. 'Fhe water carrier did not notice us 
on his way back. Everything became t^uiet 
again, but the signals continued mercilessly : 
‘ 1 )on’t move.’ 

“I looked at my watch. We had bOv.n 
lying and waiting only about twenty minute.-', 
which, however, seemed an eternity. 

“ Suddenly the signal changed. We could 
scarcely , believe our eyes. Was it really 
possible ? Yes, the signal unmistakably 
S’poke : ‘ Everything is all right, f .'ome out ! ’ 

“ Like a shot we jumped out of the tunnel, 
then with slow step.s, in an innocent manner, 
we walked away to a spot where a comrade 
was to meet us and haad me over money, a 
passport, and a revolver. 

Gershuni was now fiee, but, of course, far 
from being safe from a reca])ture at any 
moment. He had to pass a couple of miles 
over a snow-covered plain exposed in all 
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directions and overlooked by the prison 
buildings on the hill, as well as by some 
twenty front windows of the houses of the 
governor and the overseers. But nothing 
happened. Crossing the hills in front, the 
two conspirators disappeared from sight, and 
now walked spine distance until they met the 
sledge and driver who had been waiting for 
them at an appointed spot from an early 
hour in the morning. Here (lershuni took 
the warmest ffirewell of his companion, who 
had to return to Akatui, and started on the 
still dangerous journey by roundabout ways 
until he reached a town where friends were 
expecting him, having prepared beforehand 
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a safe place for hiding him until the heat of 
the pursuit should be over. 

(iershuni now prepared to leave by train 

for an Eastern port and thence to depart for 

Japan. 

“I found it best,’’ he says, ‘‘to dress 
myself as a typical beggar, and when I 
looked at myself in the mirror 1 was simply 
delighted. A perfectly natural tramp, with 
the bundle of clothes at the back, and so 
forth, all com])lete. At the station I was 
punched by a gendarme, who shouted at me : 
‘Out of the way, you dirty wretch.’ And oh ! 
who would believe that there are ('ircum- 
stances in which a punch in your side gives 
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you only pleasure and raises your spirits to 

enthusiasm? During the journey, whenever 
anyone swore at me as a ‘dirty beggar,' his 
words rang in my ears like heavenly music.” 

The journey by railway lasted some five 
days, and except for the peculiar “ heavenly 
music” now and again bestowed upon the 
fugitive everything went off smoothly. A 
dangerous moment was that of the embarka- 
tion on a Russian vessel for Nagasaki. P'or 
at the port special vigilance is kept over all 
passengers sailing f »r Japan, and it was here 
that Aluishkin and Rhrushtsheff were re- 
('aptured when they had ('overed about two 
thousand miles after their escape from the 
Kara prison in Ai)ril, iStS 2 . Indeed, the 
danger had not passed for (lershuni all the 
time he r mained on the Russian steamei, 
until he actually stepped on to Japanese soil. 

What hap{)ened at Akatui Prison after this 
unparalleled escape is no less ewiting read- 
ing. Cletshum’s stniu^gy of purposely showing 
himself to tin* chief warders just a few minutes 
before entering the barrel and making arrange- 
ments with them for “ to-morrow ” [)roved very 
successful, as they thought of him no more 
the whole day. .Meanwhile, preparations pre- 
viously begun were now ctunpleted for dec eiv- 
ing, if possible, the ofFieer who was to make the 
evening inspection of the cells. If (lershuni’s 
absence ('oiild be concealed at the evening 
roll-call the fugitive would have at his dis- 
posal the whole night for his llight, and pro 
bat)Iy also the next day, as morning 
insf)eclion is less .severe than llie evening om*, 
and the concealment then was far easier 

d'o attain this object a 1 )utch cheese was 
f)roi'ur<*d, and one of the prisoners, evidently 
a l)orn s(’ulptor, siir c'eeded in making a bust 
(jf it, shapi'd into a plausible re.sernblance 
of th(* head and face of our hero. 'I'hiM was 
attaclu*d to a dummy and placed in the 
fugitive’s bed. Gershuni had been kept in a 
cell with several other political prisoners, who, 
as a rule, are wont to spend their leisure in 
loud and heated debates on various topics of 
politics, philo^o[)hy, science, and literature, 
gesticulating with their hand.s, and frefjuently 
getting into a real passion and .shouting 
at the top of their voices, 

I'hus, just before the officer opened the 
door of the cell for the inspection, a comrade 
arranged quite a ventrilo(]uial .scene beside 
Ciershuni’s bed. Addressing the dummy in 
vehement debating tones, he proceeded : — 

“ Don’t you see, my dear Gregory Andreie 
vitch, an eclipse of the sun affects the upper 
nebula in such a way that ” 


One or two of the other comrades stood at 
the bed pieteuding to listen attentively to 
this astronomical argument, but the ofiicei 
had no taste or time for such discussions, 
and, standing at the door, he only noticed 
that all the inmates were present. He then 
made tlie formar roll call, every one by his 
name, to which apparently all duly refilled, 
Gershuni ’s voice being imitated by the im- 
provised ventrilo(fiiist. I'he officer kx'ked 
the door, and a sigh of relief was uttered by 
those jirescnt. A whole night gained at 
least, and [irobably the next day loo ; this 
was very important. 

However, in about an hour another (jffu'er, 
who was sometimes fond of !ia\ing a c'on- 
versation with Gershuni, came into the ('ell 
with the innocent object of spending a little 
time with his favourite prisoner. It was 
imfiossiblc to pre\ent him from iifiproac'hing 
the bed and making the awful discovery. 

What followed in the [irison it is imfiossible 
to di'scnbe. (jershuni was considered as 
“the iiKxst dangerous’’ of all the members 
of “ I’he Figluing Organization,” and his 
escape, of all others, meant the ultei disgrai'e 
of the new governor of Akatiii Prison. 
The whole night the piison was turned 
upside down, and evt'i'v eoUage of the adjacent 
“ kVec ('olony” was searched, but not the 
slightest trace of the escafie and how it was 
effected could l>c found. 1'o search the 
cellar in the courtyard of the house of the 
governor himself, of (‘ourse, could not (x'cur 
to anyone. Wlien, later on, the half empty 
barrel with the fiickled ('abbage, gullapeicba 
tubes, and two lound holes in the bottom was 
discovx'red, the general belief of the jirison 
authorities w,is that thi^ was ai ranged only 
with the. obj(‘cl of diverting attention from 
the real means of tlu* (*scape, whi('h leniainial 
a mystery for a long time, until the broken 
foundation of tiie cellar and the tunnel were 
at last accidentally dis( overed. 

Tht* central polit'e vlepartment in St. 
Petersburg, on learning of this esc jqx*, imme- 
diately wired all over Russia to g(ivernors of 
})rovinces, heads of g(.'n<Iarmerie, rural chiefs, 
and frontier guards, giving a full desf'ription 
of the fugitive with his ('haructeristic slight 
lamene.ss, and enjoining his immediate arrest. 
I'he result wms that four (iershunis were at 
once simultaneously found and arrested in 
four different [daces, the real Gershuni being 
at that time already comfortably ensconced 
in a house in Nagasaki. 

A noteworthy feature of the whole story pf 
the es"ca{)e is the fact that the preparations 
were well known to all the inmates of 
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Akatui Prison, iiK'liidinij; the dopraval (‘oin- 
nion ciiininals, \\*t none of them iH'traxod 
sc*('U‘t, lor which, no doubt, a heavy 
reward would have been ^iven. 

And what is one to think or say of (ier- 
shuni s k‘llow prisoners, who, having had their 
])uni.shment ('onsiderably rediu'ed and being 
allowed to settle in the “ Free C'olony ’ out- 
side the [wison, once more voluntarily risked 
their very liv(*s in digging the tunnel to the 
<'eliar, and even passing through it twice, as 
bis eom])anion did on the very day of the 
escape, with only too nuK'h likeliliood of being 
killed themselves along with the comrade 


wliom they desii^ed to save for the good oj 
ih(‘ ('ause " ? 

'IVuly, whatever one may think of the 
cause itself, one ('annot fail to be struck bv 
the extraordinary characters of iho-^e who 
champion and are ready to lay down their 
lives for it 

Gershuni is now free and more active in 
the revolutionary cause than ever before. 
Who can say what part he may still play in 
the future destinies of his native Russia, 
seeing that he is just in the very prime of life 
and full of that heroic spirit and fanaticaw 
faith which lead either to laurels or to thorns ? 


IPOSSTMAIITS. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AND IMPRESSIONIST. 



HE advance of photography 
seems lo suggest to some 
people serious danger to the 
art of portraiture, lo their 
mindi) the artist who draws 
and paints human features 
lingers superfluous upon the world's stage 
when by means of the camera equally good 
and even better results, as regards form and 
colour, can be obtained with so much less 
exj)enditure of time and labour. If we do 
not take quite so j)ositive a view as this, it is 
doubtless a question with many of us whether, 
after all, a better ‘Mikeness” cannot be 
assured from the inexpensive photograph than 
from the costly artist's portrait. This doubt 
would certainly have been strengthened by a 
visit to the Royal, Photographic Salon, held 
recently at the New Gallery, where some of 
the exhibits revealed almost unsuspected 
possibilities on the jmrt of the camera and 
its most up-to-date adjuncts. 

With a view of putting the matter to an 
interesting test, The Stkanu M.uiAZiNE 
selected four specimens of ;the skill of, one of 


our leading photographers in portraiture, at 
the same time inviting an artist of reputation 
in each case to make a drawing or painting 
of the same subject. The result is to Ik* 
seen in tiiese pages, the work of artist and 
photographer being given side by side, while 
the views of both are embodied in the 
following interesting interviews. 

Mr. Stanlaws readily admitted that the 
lady in his oil-painting looked quite unlike 
the lady in the coloured photograph, and 
then proceeded to vindicate the differen('e. 

In the first place, he pointed out, a [>aint> 
ing has what an artist calls “values" — fine 
gradations of light and shade-^which are 
wanting in a {)hotograph, where the camera 
simply records black and white* In the 
photograph nothing is left to the imagination : 
all is definite and clear-cut. In his painting 
Mr. Stanlaws has given to the face “a toucli 
of mystery,” according to the impression it 
made upon him. 

Descending from the general to the j)ar' 
ticular, the artist pointed out that the lady’s 
hair was really brown, as painted, this colour 
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roming out bJack with a bluish sheen in the 

photograph. J hen he had made the nose 
smaller in proportion to the rest of the face, 
this feature being nearly always exaggerated 
in a photograph, as the result of the wrong 
perspective dtfe to the focusing of the camera. 
The same cause sometimes produced ludicrous 
results in photography when an arm or a foot 
was projecting, but the disproportion of the 
projecting nose usually passed unnoticed. 
Comparing the photograph with the painting 
in this case, however, it would seem that it 
materially affected the contour of the face. 

Between the mouth as painted and photo- 
graphed there is a marked difference, but this 
IS simply becau.^ the photographer has given 
his sitter the liberty of a smile, of which the 
painter, not caring for the consequent revela- 
tion of her teeth, has deprived her. Mr. 
Stanlaws further suggested that the mouth 
has undergone the process known as “re- 
touching,” with a result, in his opinion, which 
is at variance with the facts of anatomy, the 
muscles of the jaw being “ impossible ” as 
depicted. In “ retouching ” a photographer, 
by the limitation of his art, can have but 
little regard for anatomy. If “retouching” 
is done with the knowledge and skill of 
a painter the photograpli, of course, may 
lK.*come more of a painting than a photo- 
graph. That “retouching” should ever be 
considered necessary — except, perhaps, for 
the purpose of flattering the vanity of a sitter 
• is in itself an admission of the inadequacy 
of the camera to give a faithful rendering of 
the human features. 

For the rest, it w'ill be seen that the girh as 
painted, has discarded the vine-leaves in her 
liair. This was a decorative effect devised 
l-)y the {)hotographer, which, as he explains, 
did not appeal to the j)ainter, who has, more- 
over, slightly rearranged the luxuriant tresses. 
Nor has he thought it desirable to introduce 
into his picture the upper part of the dress. 
As photographed Mr. Stanlaws thought the 
bodice made an ugly line, and as he was 
simply painting a portrait of the face it is 
omitted altogether. 

It will now be readily understood, I think, 
why in this instance the product of the brush 
so little resembles that of the camera. But 
it must not be supposed from this explanation 
that Mr. Stanlaws disdains the photographic 
art. On the contrary, he finds it very useful 
in his own work. As a portrait-painter he 
frequently has a photograph , taken of his 
sitter in the same pose a| he is to be painted, 
especially when the sitter is a busy man like 
Sir AViMiam Trdoat, the ex-Lord Mayor of 

Vot. xxxy.--*l2 


London, upon whose portrait in his robes 
of office he was at the moment engaged. 
In such cases, when few sittings can be 
arranged, a photograph is often valuable as a 
work of reference and an aid to the memory. 

“ But, of course, it sometimes leads to 
errors,” the artist adds, “which have to be 
corrected at the next sitting.” 

In contrast to the case of Mr. Stanlaws, 
the drawing by Mr. C. G. Holiday bears a 
remarkable resemblance to the photograph 
of the lady depicted. This may be partly 
due to the fact that Mr. Holiday’s medium 
was chalk, whilst the former artist used oils. 
But the main reason was frankly given by 
Mr. Holiday when he declared that in regard 
to pose and manner he found nothing to 
alter in the w^ork of the photographer. 

“It is an excellent photograph in every 
respect. At the first glance I should have 
taken it to be a reproduction of one of 
Romney*s pictures. But it only shows that 
a good photograph in artistic hands is better 
than a pocr drawing or painting by an artist 
who lacks imagination and understanding. 
A good drawing wdll possess an individuality 
and a vitality, however, which must be w^anting 
in the best of photographs. 

“ It is difficult to define this difference 
between the photographer and the artist. 
Perhaps I can best explain it by an illustra- 
tion. The music of the pianola is infinitely 
better than that of the piano when played by 
a poor pianist. The pianola renders the 
music just as the camera renders Nature, 
w’ith accuracy and exactitude. But can there 
be any comparison between its performanc e 
and that of a piano under the fingers of an 
excellent musician? At the same time, the 
musician will get out of the pianola much 
more than the player who has little or no 
knowledge of music - finer shades of feeling 
and deeper meanings. It is just the same 
with photography in relation to pictorial art. 
As the pianola cannot supersede the pianist, 
so the photographer cannot take the place of 
the artist.” 

Mr, W. Christian Symons, the author of 
the third portrait, whom I sa>v at his country 
home in Sussex, demurred to my submitting 
the (juestion as one of art versus photography. 

“ I'here should be no clashing,” he 
declared, “ betvreen the t>vo, for each has its 
own purpose and use. A photograph is a 
photograph, and is not really comparable 
with a painting or a drawing at all. The 
camera is simply a piece of mechanism in 
combination with certain chemicals ; it has 
neither eyes to see nor ears to hear. An 
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artist, on the other hand, in handling pencil 
or brush woVks with his eyes, ears, heart, and 
brain — he puts the whole of himself into 
what he is doing. It follows that half-a-do/en 
artists producing portraits of the same indi- 
vidual will record different personal impres- 
sions, presenting him to us under various 
aspects. But they will be pictures of the 
same man, true to life, iike him as he is seen 
at some time or other. 

“You remember Sargent’s portrait of Mr. 
Wertheimer, the art dealer, in the Academy 
some years ago? A few months after I had 
seen it I met Mr. Wertheimer for the first 
time. Remembering the picture, I knew at 
once who it was, not simply as regards his 
personal appearance, but also as to his 
manner, character, and ways of thinking and 
feeling. A photograph of Mr. Wi rtheimer 
could only have recorded the facts as to his 
physique and dress ; the portrait gave me 
an understanding of the whole personality 
of the man. 

“ ^^hth regard to this girls photograph, we 
have similarly presented only certain facts, 
showing that .she is a pretty girl dressed in a 
certain style. But as to her ciiaracter and 
disposition, ^^hat can it tell us? All that can 
be seen is a certain want of — what shall I 
say? — the air of good breeding. But this 
was probably due to self-consciousness, in- 
duced by posing for a minute or so as she 
faced the camera. 1 often think the hap[)iest 
results in photography — that is, us regards 
portraiture — are obtained by amateurs’ snap- 
shots when people are * taken ’ quite un- 
awares. 

“ In my drawing I have endeavoured to 
bring out the refinement of tlie girl’s nature 
--and this explains everything wliich may he 
different in the appearance of the plioto 
graph. Apart from this, I have followed 
closely every detail. It is in giving delicacy 
as well as prettiness to such a face that the 
photographer might be expected to fail and 
the artist to succeed.” 

In further illustration of his point, Mr. 
Symons showed me a portrait he had recently 
completed of a young f renchman. He is 
^yealthy, .scientific, learned, strenuous in his 
life, and yet— very pious. “ I am sure he is 
religious, with such eyes ! ” exclaimed a lady 
to whom Mr. Symons was showing the 
canvas. “When she said thi.s,” added the 
artist, “ I was very pleased, because I felt 
that I had succeeded in depicting this side 
of the young man’s character.” 

To give photography its due, Mr. Symons 
showed me, just before I said good-bye, some 


inscriptions on ancient monuments which 
could never have been de<‘iphercd but for 
the aid of the camera. “In many such 
way.s,” said he, “photography i.s, of course, 
invaluable ; but as a rival to art — no, it is 
inconceivable.” 

“It is absurd to speak of photography as 
an art,” protested Mr. Val Havers. “In the 
main it i.s simply a piece of mechanism, in 
one sense the camera may be more exact 
than the eye. An artist, no doubt, uncon- 
sciously alters what he .sees in accordaiK'c 
with his own mental conception of the model. 
'I'here are two .schools of [)ortrail-pai liters, and 
this process differs between artists who belong 
to one or the other of them. In the one 
school, of which Mr. Sargent may be regarded 
as the most distinguished member, the purpose 
IS to discover the most characteristic expres- 
sion and then paint it as strongly as jiossihle. 
In the other, ol which Mi. l-dlis Robe rts 
may be mentiont'd as an ex.imple, tin; obj(‘ct 
is to paint the sitter at his or lier best 
])hy'-ically, charactt*r being considered as of 
littl(‘ or no imjiortanci . 

“ As 1 have said, the camera may record 
more correctly than i1k‘ eye. But tlie strain 
of posing to a photographer usually pr(*vents 
the reproduction of either the most character 
istic expression or tlu‘ best physical attril)iit(‘s. 
An artist often experience's th<' same difticulty, 
but a sitter is usually more at east‘ after tlu- 
first two or three sittings, and, in any (Mse. hr 
can work from memory at his pic ture betwta'n 
the sittings.” 

“'I’here are stweral points of differencr, 
Mr. Havers, between your ])orlrait in <Tayons 
and the [>hptogra[)h. How would you explain 
them?” 

“ U’ell, in the first place*, ihi' ramera always 
turns flesh-colour into a heavy grc‘y. 'I’his 
accounts for the dark face ol the child in the 
photograph compared with its light colouring 
in my sketch. 'Then I have* altered the* 
curve of the lady’s shoulder, which was raisc^l 
in an ungraceful fashion, and given the 
child's face a different angle from that of 
her mother. Then the child is obviously 
ruddling her mother, and, that being so, she* 
would not naturally clasj) the ro.ses on llv 
lady’s dress in tlie way that she is represented 
as doing in the photograph ; hence anothet 
little alteration. Another })oint which struck 
me about the photograph a.s artistically 
untrue were the waste yards of white drapery 
— and so I have cut off a good deal. 

“ It is to be remembered,” said Mr. Havers, 
in conclusion, “ that portraiture is a restricted 
form of art, leaving comparativclv little scope 
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to the artist’s imagination and creative power. 
And a painting or drawing usually loses more 
in reproduction than a photograph. For this 
reason a painter whose work is mainly for 
reproduction, like that of my father, Mr. Fred 
Morgan, has always to keep this fact in view 
in the execution of a picture by giving it an 
equality of surface, to its detriment as an 
original work, but to its great imy)rovement in 
the form of reproduction.” 

No summing-up of the view thus expressed 
by these four artists is necessary. Although 
the argument is illustrated and enforced in 
various ways it has the same conclusion — the 
superiority of the brush or the pencil over 
the camera in the representation of a man or 
a woman. Whether the conclusion is justified 
by the comparative examples of art and 
photography heie given, readers of Fuk' 
Strand Maoa^ink must judge for them 
selves. 

It may be thought desirable, however, that 
the photogray)her’s point of view should also 
be given. 

“ Fhere is a great deal of truth in what 
they say,’N'onfessed the manager of llassano’s, 
Limited, when 


ignorance, but in this particular case the 
remark, I believe, was unjust. Nowadays a 
considerable amount of an artist’s knowledge 
is put into photographs of this kind, and 
there is as much difference between them 
and the poorest class of photography as 
between the work of a Royal Academician 
and that of the worst ‘ pot-boiler.’ 

“ R.A.’s have sometimes applied to us 
for permission to use our photograj)hs as the 
bases of pictures ; they have admired the 
pose and the composition so much. And 
the other day a firm of publishers, wanting a 
picture for a book-cover they were bringing 
out, asked us to compose and photograph a 
little sea shore scene, with a group of figures ; 
a few years ago such a piece of work would 
necessarily have had to be given to an 
artist. 

“There is one di.sadvantage in portrait 
work which the photographer suffers from as 
compared with the painter. At the most he 
is given only an hour’s sitting in which to do 
his work, and it is often impossible to get the 
best out of a sitter, especially if it is a lady, 
in the time. She adopts a conscious pose, 

and will not 


his attention 
vas called to 
the a I ti s t s ’ 
statements, 
“ concerning 
the limitations 
ofj)hotography, 
although one 
or two of their 
remarks I con- 
sider somewhat 
exaggerated. 
Mr Stan laws 
imputes ignor- 
ance of ana- 
tomy to the 
‘ retoucher ’ ; 
m u c h ‘ r e - 
touching,’ no 
doubt, is done 
with this 



Met herself 
go ’ and show 
herself at 
her best. We 
have photo 
graphed ac- 
tresses a num- 
ber of time.'', 
a n d ever y 
time the ope 
rator will see 
somethin g 
difienml about 
the sitter. The 
first picture 
may have been 
a comparative 
failure, but after 
a time he is 
sure of getting 
a good result.” 



TMEASUMES THSSEE. 

By FRED M. WHITE. 



OM MACEY glanced across 
the room at his wife from 
under his thick eyebrows as 
if he were ashamed of some- 
thing. He was not usually 
given to the things that men 
regret, and just at that moment his thoughts 
were none the less bitter because he really 
had done nothing to be ashamed of. And 
now he was actually hesitating at the very 
time when he ought not to have given the 
matter a single thought. He would have 
condemned this hesitation in any other man, 

aiKi yet, and yet, and yet 

First of all, there was the child to be 
thought of. She was the only one — a little 
girl of some four years of age, and the apple 
of Tom Macey’s eye. She ought to have 
been strong and healthy enough, seeing that 
both Macey and his wife were made of the 
stern stuff which has laid the foundation of 
the British Empire. They were willing and 
ready enough to share privations together, 
and they had done so more than once before 
now. But somehow the child was different. 
Most of the youngsters thrive in the keen, 
dry air there beneath the snows of the 
Colorado Rockies, but somehow or another 
it was not the same with little Vera. And 
the only doctor for a hundred miles around 
hiHi told Macey that if his daughter was 
not taken away to a milder climate she 
would die. 

I It was easy enough to say this, but how 
wjis the matter to be brought about ? Macey 
h|d been mining away up there in One Tree 
(Saleh for the last two years with the most 
execrable luck. He had all the sanguine 
[iperament which goes to the gold pro- 
ector. He was holding on desperately 
|th a feeling that his turn would come at 
The man was not without imagination ; 
‘ was more impressed by local traditions and 
^dian legends than he would have cared to 
limit. He had studied these until he knew 
em by heart. There were stories to the 


effect that here and there, on rare occasions 
in the past, diamonds had been found in 
some of the canyons away under the .spurs of 
those everlasting hills. Certainly Macey had 
found here and there a deposit of blue earth 
which suggested the presence of the most 
rare of all precious stones. And then his 
luck had changed, and he found them. 

And they were only three, but they were 
diamonds right enough ; Macey knew that, for 
back jn the years of his youth he had spent 
some time in the Tran.svaal, and he knew a 
diamond when he saw it. He found no 
more ; he had not expected any farther 
dazzling luck like this ; but he was well 
satisfied, for here, if he sold his stones to 
the best advantage, was a matter of twenty 
thousand pounds. It was not a large fortune, 
but, at any rate, it was big enough to ensure 
luxury and comfort in the f^uture— big enough 
to enable Macey and his wife to get away 
farther South and save the life of the child. 
All these things Macey had talked over with 
Nell in the evenings. I'heir plans were fairly 
forward now. And then the doctor had 
stepped in with a peremptory command that 
the child was not to be moved until the 
weather got warmer. 

Macey heard the news in his tranquil, 
emotionless w'ay, but it hurt him all the same. 
He knew perfectly well what the doctor 
meant. It was going to be a close call with 
the little one. If they could tide over the 
next two or three weeks the balmy breath of 
spring would be here and the terrible danger 
might be averted. The doctor might come 
along at any time now and utter his final 
verdict. 

But this was not the only trouble. Good- 
ness knows how, but the rumour got 
abroad that Tom Macey had found some 
diamonds and that they were hidden in his 
but. The arm of the law in those parts was 
fitful and feeble enough, and more than once 
during the past two days Macey had had a 
warning as to the danger of keeping those 
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valuables in a log hut amongst the snows 
miles away from the nearest habitation. There 
were three lawless scamps hanging about the 
neighbourhood, and up to a certain point 
Macey had said nothing of this to his wife. 
But returning home that night in the dusk a 
revolver bullet had pierced a hole in Macey's 
fur cap, and he knew now that the time had 
come when he must either run or fight. 

In the ordinary way he would not have 
hesitated for a moment. I'hcre was nothing 
of the coward about him, but he was a 
married man, and he knew well enough when 
discretion was the better part of valour. Here 
he was tied by the leg by a cruel fate ; here 
he was waiting for the doctor's last words, 
and his life in danger all the time. He might 
have compromised matters ; he might have 
allowed himself to he robbed : but the mere 
thouglit of that sent the blood boiling through 
his veins and brought his teeth togetiier. 

He sat there thinking the matter out. He 
had told his wife. It was almost im[x)ssible 
to keep anything from her, and, despite alj 
Macey’s assumption of cheerfulness, Nell had 
seen at once that something was radically 
wrong. 

“ And now you know all about it, little 
gill,” Macey said. “ It is very hard. I can’t 
uncierstand how those chaps got to know.” 

“ You haven't told me who they are,” Mrs. 
Macey said. 

Haven't I ? I think you can guess. 
There’s Dick Blake and Ned Carson and 
Long Jim. If you searched the whole of 
the American Continent you couldn’t find 
three greater scoundrels than these. And, 
you see, they have got nothing to be afraid 
of. 'rhere’s no law here. Why, those three 
scoundrels might raid this Init any time, and 
murder the lot of us. And they would, too, 
if they weren’t just a little bit afraid of my 
revolver. It isn’t for myself that I mind ; 
it’s you and the kiddie. Of course, I might 
go down to Dolvertown and lodge the stones 
there. I could get there in a couple of days ; 
but, tlien, suppose the doctor comes when I 
am away ; suppose he wants something in a 
hurry. You can’t do it 1 tell you when I 
think of it my blood fairly boils. If wc could 
only get away and sell those stones we should 
have plenty of money in future. AVe could 
take the child with us away down South, 
where she could grow well and strong again. 
You see what a dilemma I am in now. If I 
go now, and there is -no man about when the 
doctor comes, little Vera may die. If I stay 
here we may be murdered in our beds by 
those three rufifians. ,It is maddening to 


think that health and prosperity are so near 
and yet so far away. I have thought and 
thought till my head aches. And, so far as I 
can .see, there is only one thing to do, and 
that is to grin and bear it.” 

** If you were to hide the stones,” Nell 
suggested. 

“My dear girl, what is the good of that? 
It wouldn’t prevent those skunks from shoot- 
ing me on sight, or you either, for the matter 
of that.” 

Macey sank into sullen silence. As his 
wife watched him anxiously a brilliant idea 
came to her. 

“ Tom,” she cried, “ why shouldn’t I go ? 
What is to T)revent me from slipping away 
and getting as far as Dolvertown ? I know 
the road well enough ; it is only a matter of 
some twenty miles, and I could walk it 
between now and to-morrow evening. You 
know how strong and hearty I am ; you know 
that nothing hurts me, and there is not 
enough snow to constitute danger, (nve me 
the stones. Let me hide them. I suppose 
those three ruffians are watching the house 
all the time, and if they see you here in the 
morning they will naturally conclude that I 
am in the hut too. Now, don’t say ‘ No,’ 
Tom. Why, I have gone farther than this 
before now to help a neighbour in trouble, 
and you haven’t been in the least anxious 
about me. Do let me go.” 

Macey shook his head resolutely. He 
would not hear a word of such a mad 
project. Besides, it seemed such a cowardly 
thing to send his wife away upon an errand 
which he could not or dare not undertake 
himself. He would have run the risk of a 
journey to Dolvertown and back, but when 
he thought of the child lying there restless 
and uneasy with the fever upon her, his heart 
turned to water within him and all his man- 
line.ss vani.shed, .leaving him trembling and 
nervous. And yet he could not find it in his 
mind to purchase life and peace of mind by 
the sacrifice of those stones for which he had 
toiled so hard and long. 

“I don’t like it,” he said. “Besides ” 

“There is no other way,” Nell went on, 
breathlessly. “Think what it all means to 
us. If I am successful in my errand — and 
there is no reason why I .should not be — we 
shall be rich, we shall be able to take Vera 
away, we shall be able to turn our backs on 
this hateful life for ever. And if we stay here 
we shall lose everything. What would it 
matter to me, what would anything rtiatter, if 
the child were to die? And by this time 
to-morrow everything will be safe. You will 
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be able to go about and say that you have 
banked your diamonds, and those three 
rascals will be powerless for further harm. 
Oh, you must let me go.’’ 

Once more Macey shook his head, but he 
was weakening now, as Nell could see from 
the look in his eyes. 

“ 1 don’t like it,” he repeated, dubiously. 

He crossed the room and opened the door 
and looked out into the night. The air was 
soft and balmy ; the cruel, cold breath of it 
had vanished before the oncoming of the 
spring. The earth smelt warm and damp. 
There was a subtle fragrance in the gently 
swaying pines. It looked as if no more snow 
was likely to fall. It looked as if the journey 
to Dolvertown would be safe enough, if only 
those three lurking demons were in bed and 
asleep. Beyond a doubt, if they had seen 
Nell Macey leave the hu^ they would follow 
her, guessing easily enough what her errand 
was. 

But there was no sign outside, nothing but 
the breath of the wind whispering to the 
pines that spring was at hand ; nothing but 
the smell of the good red earth still crisp and 
firm under its thin powder of snow. And 
Nell was a good walker, too ; she could hold 
her own in a long day’s hunting and fishing ; 
she would make light of a tramp as far as 
Dolvertown. 

“You are going to let me go?” she 
whispered. 

“ God forgive me if anything happens to 
you,” Macey said, under his breath. “ I 
suppose it is all for the best. You ought to 
reach the new camp at By son River by eleven 
o’clock to-morrow morning, and when you 
get there try and find Patrick Walsh. I know 
he is down there somewhere, and you can 
trust him, too. I met him once some three 
years ago, and I was in a position to do him 
a bit of a favour. If you do get into any 
sort of trouble there is no one man on the 
American Continent who can help you as 
Patrick Walsh can. But you know what he 
is like.” 

. Nell nodded eagerly. Everybody on the 
Continent, from the Rockies right down to 
the Pacific Slope, had heard of Patrick 
Walsh. He was by way of being an adven- 
turer, a miner, a prospector, anything where 
danger lay and trouble was to be found first 
hand. There were spots on the map of 
America, now prosperous towns, which Walsh 
had actually founded. With all his courage 
and resource, with all his infinite talents, he 
had remained a poor man, a typical instance 
of the rolling stone that gathers no moss. 


But his reputation was clean enough. He 
was a terror to evildoers; there was not a 
bully or bravado in half-a-dozen States who 
would have dared to stand up to Pat Walsh 
single-handed. More than one unspeakable 
outcast and cold-blooded mulderer had been 
tracked down by Walsh for the pure joy of 
the thing. He had broken up gangs with 
the aid of nothing but his own revolver, and 
with it all he was a quiet, civil-spoken little 
man, looking the very last person in the 
world to hold a reputation such as his. If 
Nell Macey could find a friend like this, 
then she was safe indeed. 

The stars were shining overhead in great 
glittering clusters behind the belt of pines as 
she set out upon her journey. Here and 
there she could dimly make out the snow 
lying in white battalions above the murmur- 
ing belts of trees. Here and there was a 
stirring in the undergrowth, and something 
like fear filled her heart when she thought of 
her child and her husband. But she went on 
•steadily forward through the dim blackness 
of the night, until at length the east began to 
grow faintly purple, then pink, then burning 
saffron, as the sun climbed over the shoulders 
of the great snow-clad peaks and cast long 
shadows across the plain. 

It was nearly nine o’clock before Nell 
came, footsore and weary, to a little mining 
camp by the Byson River. A handful ol 
little huts were dotted on the hillside. Some 
adventurous trader had set up a saloon , here 
was the inevitable “store” from which the 
necessities of life could be derived. It was 
getting warmer now — so warm, indeed, that 
one or two of the miners were sitting outside 
the house breakfasting in the open. The 
pine-laden air reeked with the smell of frying 
bacon. They were not a nice-looking lot of 
men, not at all the class that Nell had 
been accustomed to, for they were beyond 
the borders of civilization here, and the sort 
of individuals who came and went for the 
most part bore names which would have con- 
veyed nothing to their parents before them. 
It was not the sort of camp where it was safe 
to inquire too closely into the antecedents of 
one’s next-door neighbour. The few men 
gathered there eyed Nell with languid and 
slightly insolent curiosity. She would have 
moved on, but she was not more than half- 
way on her journey yet, and she knew the 
necessity of rest and food before she 
proceeded farther. 

It was no nice thing to have to push her 
way into the store to procure bread and 
biscuits and tinned pfieat, but it had to be 
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done, and then she sat down by the wayside 
to eat. One or two of the miners gathered 
round her, staring at her in a long, cool 
deliberation, which brought the blood flaming 
to her cheeks. One, more hardy than the 
rest, ventured Jpo address her in words which 
brought the blood to her temples again and 
caused the angry tears to rise to her eyes. 
She was looking round for something in the 
semblance of nianhood who might drive these 
hideous wretches away and give her the 
seclusion which she so much desired. 7'hen 
out of the saloon opposite came a slight, fair 
man, dressed in a somewhat superior manner 
to the rest, who took off his hat politely and 
asked in fjuile* a small voice if he could be 
of any assistance. A chorus of raucous laughter 
greeted this un- 
wonted courtesy. 

In spite of her 
anger and alarm 
Nell smiled. It was 
much as if some boy 
liad chosen to defy 
all the weight and 
lorce of authority, 

“ \’ou are vastly 
kind,” Nell said. 

“ I am on my way 
to Dolvertown. 1 
suppose those men 
mean nothing 
offensive, but if you 
could persuade 
them to go away I 
should be obliged 
to you.” 

By way of reply 
the fair little man 
took a seat by Iter 
side. What he 
might have said 
Nell had no oppor- 
tunity of judging, 
for at that moment 
there came the 
sound of hoofs 
beating on the hard 
road, and three 
horsemen came 
at a trot into the 
camp. At the 
sight of the fore- 
most Neirs face 
turned ashy grey. 

She gave a little cry 
of dismay which 
was not lost upon 
her companion. , 


Vou are frightened,” he murmured, softly. 

“ Oh, yes,” Nell said, hoarsely. “ Those 
men are following me. I hoped that I had 
escaped them; 1 hoped that they had not 
guessed why I am on my way to Dolvertovm. 
You see, I have valuables in my possession — 
diamonds.” 

The words slipped from Nell’s lips uncon- 
sciously. It w^as madness, perhaps, to trust 
this stranger, but for the life of her she could 
not help it. And what avail would he he 
against the grinning trio who had already dis- 
mounted from their horses and stood regard- 
ing her with an evil smirk upon three of 
the most infamous countenances that the 
Continent of America might produce? 

“ I know,” the slim stranger murmured. 
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“ You are Tom Macey’s wife. Do you know, 
you are the pluckiest woman 1 have ever 
come across. So you are going to Dolver- 
town with those stones, are you ? 1 guess a 

courageous action like yours is worth better 
luck than this. If I were alone I should 
know what to do. As it is — well, I’ll try my 
best. Now, then ! ” 

The last two words were flung contemptu- 
ously in the direction of the three horsemen. 
'I'hey came with a rasping sound from the 
stranger’s lips. They were hard and clear 
and defiant, and so full of a certain con- 
crete courage that Nell, despite her alarm, 
turned to her companion with a glance of 
astonishment. 

The foremost horseman came forward ; his 
long, muscular form seemed to tower above 
the two sitting on the pine-logs there. There 
was not much to choose between those 
associates, but Nell knew from common 
report that, if one was worse than the others, 
it w^as the same Long Jim who was now 
addressing the man by her side. 

“Stranger,” he said, with a sneering drawl, 
“ I guess you’ll find this atmosphere isn’t 
conducive to the health of a little man like 
you. Now you just run away back to 
mamma and tell her that Long Jim sent you 
Otherwise ” 

A burst of ribald laughter came from the 
other two. The slight, fair man sitting by 
Nell’s side never so much as changed a line 
of his countenance. 

“ I’ve heard of you,” he said. “ Perhaps 
you will be so good as to introduce me to 
the other gentlemen. I was told I should 
find some choice rascality in this neighbour- 
hood, and it seems to me that I am not going 
to be disappointed.” 

“You do me proud,” Long Jim grinned. 
“ This gentleman is Dick Blake, and the 
nobleman masquerading with the black eye 
is Ned ('arson. Perhaps you might have 
heard of us ; most people have.” 

“ Your fame has travelled,” the little man 
said, imperturbably. His eyes had narrowed 
down now to long slits that seemed to emit 
flashes as if flint and steel were .struck to- 
gether. “And now^, perhap.s, it would be 
just as well if I let you know who I happen 
to be. But perhaps you are not curious ? ” 

“ It was always a weakness of mine,” Long 
Jim said. 

“ It shall be gratified. My name, sirs, is 
Patrick Walsh. It is just possible that you 
have heard of me I 

Long Jim displayed the balance of a 
set of teeth in a snarling grin, like a dog 


worrying a wasp ; the other two turned away 

as if the affair was nothing of theirs. It was 
plain that the three ruftiiins were taken aback 
by this unexpected announcement. It was 
not much on the face of the earth that this 
class of bravo feared, but the name of I^atrick 
W’alsh was one of them. For here \vas a 
man who was known right away from the 
Rockies down to the Pacific Slope. Wherever 
men congregated, especially men of the law- 
less type, there the name of Patrick Walsh 
was whi.spered in accents of admiration. 
'I'here were countless stories told about him 
of his courage and fearlessness, of his utter 
indiflerence to death. Never once had any- 
body got the best of him, never once had he 
hesitated when he wanted to mark a point or 
avenge an insult. W’ith it all, it w^as decidedly 
in Walsh’s favour that his record was clean. 
If he won, as frequently he did, large sums 
at the gambling-table, his methods had never 
been questioned. That he had questioned the 
methods of others more than one so-called 
sportsman had found to his cost. Indeed, a 
book might have been written about Patrick 
Walsh, telling of his exploits and perform- 
ances. There was not a man in that part of 
the country who did not remember the fate 
of Jake Monson. 

He had been the terror of a whole handful 
of States — a man hated, and loathed, and 
feared — who had w'oimd up his career witli a 
crime beyond all words. And yet no hand 
had been stretched out for him. By sheer 
force of terrorism he would compel honest 
men to sit and drink with him, until the 
w’ord went out from Patrick VValsh that the 
w^olf must die. Walsh sent this message in a 
courteous letter, and for six months Colorado 
watched the duel w'ith breathless interest. 
It w'atched Monson grow from the magnifi- 
cent semblance of exuberant humanity to a 
trembling, broken wretch whose nerves were 
worn to fiddle-strings. And all this time 
Monson never saw the man who was upon 
his track. He lost an eye, an ear, the fingers 
of his right hand, whilst his antagonist 
remained absolutely invisible. And then, 
finally, after a heavy drinking bout up there 
amongst the hills, Monson turned his revolver 
upon him.self and put a bullet through his 
own heart. 

I'his, then, was the man that Long Jim 
and his companions had to contend with. 
He sat there quiet and almost listless, with 
his hands in his pockets. Nobody knew 
better than him.self how tight a place he was 
in. These were no cowards that he had to. 
oppose him, but reckless, desnerate men. 
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ready for anything. Still they hesitated. If 
they had turned their revolvers upon him 
simultaneously there would have been an end 
of Patiick Walsh, but the first man that pro- 
duced a weapon was as good as dead, so 
that neither of ‘them cared to make the first 
advance. They drew a little on one side and 
sat down to eat their breakfast. What was 
going to hapjH:;n Walsh had already guessed. 
These ruffians would wait till he and Nell 
Macey had entered the long, wooded passes 
leading to 1 )olvertown, and there the trouble 
would begin in earnest. 'Phere was no doubt 
why Long Jim and the rest were here. 'I'hey 
had followed Mrs. Macey for the diamonds. 
'They would have owned it freely enough had 
they been asked, for they were three to one, and 
the Nemesis of the law in those parts was no 
more than a mockery and a shadow. 

Nell looked at her companion with tears 
in her eyes. She liad expected something 
more forinidalile than this. It seemed 
almost impos>ible that the little man wa'th 
the white face and sensitive mouth should 
be the famous Patrick Walsh, 


see that you are not robbed. And then 
I want you to go right home again and tell 
your husband all that has happened.’^ 

“ liut,” Nell j)rotested, “ it does not 
seem 

Walsh turned his face in her direction. 
I'he features had grown hard and firm and 
merciless ; the eyes w'cre long slits of flame. 

“ You've got to do what 1 tell you,” Walsh 
said. “ I )idn’t 1 give you my word, and did 
any man ever know me to break it ? Now 
hand those stones over. Give them to me 
so that there can be no mistake about those 
fellows seeing what you are doing. If this 
adventure comes off all right I will laugh 
those three ruffians oft the Continent of 
America. Now', come.” 

In a dazed kind of w'ay Nell handed over 
the jewels. Walsh took them out of their 
little envelope and examined each carefully 
between his finger and thumb. From under 
his brow’s he could sec how anxiously the 
three men on the ridge w’ere regarding him. 
I'hen he turned over on his side as if to 


[)ut in some stiange way she 
fiinned her faith to him. She 
felt perfectly certain that 
tle.spite the danger he would 
[)ull her through. 

“ ril do my best,’’ Walsh 
said, ('urtly. 

“Oh, I am sure you will,” 
Nell replied. “ Hut how do 
you know^ what I was think- 
ing about?” 

“It w'ants no great fore- 
sight,” \^’al.sh murmured, 
“ You are wondering how^ 
I am going to save your 
treasures and my own life at 
the same lime. But I shall 
do it. Now, can you trust 
me— I mean, can you trust 
me implicitly ? ” 

“ I am certain of it,” Nell 
said, impulsively, 

“ Very well, then. In that 
case I w'ant you to do exactly 
as you are told. Now, you 
know what those carrion are 
here for ; you know why they 
followed you. Despite their 
assumed indifference they are 
watching us as a cat watches 
a mouse. I want you to 
hand me those diamonds 
over openly and without any 
attempt at disguise, i will 
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light his pipe, but in reality he was doing 
something with the stones. Nell could hear 
a clicking kind of sound and the rustling of 
paper, but she did not venture to move 
because Walsh, curtly enough, bade her to sit 
exactly as she was and take no notice of 
what he was doing. At the end of a minute 
or two she heard a chuckle by her side, and 
when Walsh sat up again there was a grim 
smile of amusement on his thin lips. 

Now we are ready for the play to begin,” 
he said. “And don’t you be afraid. But, 
then, you are not that sort of woman, (lo 
straight buck home and tell your husband 
exactly what has hajipened. Tell him that if 
I am alive in a week’s time he shall hear 
from me, and if 1 am dead he shall hear 
from me, too. No, you need not thank me. 
"I’his is just one of the moments in one s life 
that is worth living. 1 wouldn’t have inissod 
a chance like this for ten thousand dollars/’ 

There was nothing for it but for Nell to 
obey. She was ashamed of herself in a way, 
and yet, at the same time, she was carried 
away by the amazing force of this man’s will. 
He rose to his feet. He offered Nell his 
arm with a gesture of almost exaggerated 
courtesy ; he stalked gravely by the three 
men sitting there ; he walked up the slope to 
the top of the bluffs wdience they could see 
the long, .sinuous load w’inding aw'ay towards 
One Tree Gulch, like a white parting in a 
head of black hair. And here Walsh held 
out a hand to his companion. He took 
Nell’s fingers and held them to his lips. He 
swept off his big-bri mined soft hat, as one of 
the cavaliers in the old da\'s might have done. 

“ There’s your way,” he said. “Now^take 
it without hesitation. I will stay here till you 
are out of sight Those three gentlemen 
dowm below’ can see me, and so long as 
I am in sight they will make no effort to 
follow. If 1 had a horse I should feel equal 
to the lot of them, but, then, on the other 
hand, the adventure would lose its piquancy. 
And now% good-Vjye.” 

P'or a long time Wal.sh stood there like a 
graven statue against the blue sky. Nell 
turned and w’aved her hand to him as she 
disappeared presently amongst the waving 
pines, 'fhen Walsh strolled back to the 
camp coolly and casually, past the huts and 
the stores, and so aw’ay down the pa.ss w'hich 
led dizzily to Dolvertown. He had no 
friends there to help him ; he was a stranger 
in those parts. Probably if he had mentioned 
his name people might have refused to 
believe him. His thin lips were pressed 
tightly together, his eyes flickered in a smile 


of slow’ amusement. No sooner had he 
turned the corner than he sprang nimbly 
to the summit of a rock whence he could 
command a view' of the camp. The smile 
widened when he saw that Long Jim and his 
com[)anions had already vanished. He stood 
there listening for the sound of a broken twig 
or the dull thud of a footstep. He took his 
soft hat from his head and iield it above the 
bushes. I'here was the (juick snap of a re 
volver shot and the sombrero fell at his feet. 
Walsh laughed softly. 'I'he game had begun 
in earnest now. He was ready and eager for 
the fray. There was nothing to he greatly 
alarmed at as yet. He knew those luflian^ 
were afraid of him ; he knew’ perfiT.tly well 
that they would hesitate a long time before 
they came to close quarters. Of their inten- 
tions he had no manner of doubt. Those 
men meant to rob him and they meant to 
murder him, too. 

So tlie game wt‘nt on mik* after mile, till 
the centre of the big belt of pines was 
reached, d'he bluft lose sharply here, beyond 
it w'as a ragged slo[)e of undergrowth with 
a stream of water hurrying along to its loot. 
Here Walsh halted. He knew that the men 
were on three sides of him now : ht; could 
hear their footsteps rustling in tin* dead leaves. 
And he was taking no risks He knew tlie 
class t)f men he had to deal with. He knew* 
that he was fighting with antagonists whose 
knowledge of w’oodcraft was almost e([ual to 
his own. 1'hen just for a moment he 
exposed himself only for an instant, but it 
was sufficient to draw* the fiie of revolvers 
from three directions. 'I'hen Walsh threw' 
up his hands, and from his li[)s came that 
horrible bubbling scream whicli tells elo- 
fjuently emnigh of a man who has been shot 
in .some vital part. He lay prone on hi.s 
fare, his left arm out.stretclied, his right 
doubled up under him. There was a small 
ragged hole over hi.s left breast from which 
the t)lood ajipeared to be oozing. He lay 
there so stark and stiff and horrible tliat the 
three men creeping over the dead leaves from 
different directions whistled and called simul- 
taneously that the troiil>le was over, and that 
there was an end of Patrick Walsh, save for 
his glorious and romantic memory. For 
those three men were deadly shots, d'hey 
wanted no flattery so far as their revolver 
practice was concerned. 

Long Jim grinned as he rose to his feet, 
the others sniggered. For, apparently, Walsh 
had come to the end of his tether ; apparently 
he had allowed himself to be driven into a 
corner whence there ‘was no escape. He 
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could not havu doubled on his tracks, and 
no man really in his s('ns(\s would ha\e dared 
the leap over the edge of the bluff into those 
swirling waters below. 

“ Right through the heart/’ Long Jim said, 
hoarsely. “Jehoshaphat, ain’t he bleeding! 
Now, then, boys ” 

'I'hey came brutally, callously forward. 
Then, as if by magic, the prostrate figure 
moved an inch, and three revolver shots rang 
out in lightning .succession. Long Jim stag- 
gered back with a bullet in his shoulder, 
screaming and blaspheming with pain ; his 
two companions went •foaming and writhing 


and holding a pair of trembling hands io the 
tleshy part of their thighs. It had all taken 
plact‘ in the twinkling of an eye, and before 
the three ruffians could recover themselves 
sufficiently to realize what had happened 
Walsh was rolling swiftly over and over 
towards the edge of the bluff With a yell 
of defiance and an outbreak of derisive 
laughter, he bent himself backwards like a 
bow and flashed headlong into the yellow 
stream which lay thirty feet below. 

He came up presently, gasjiing and panting 
and chilled to the very marrow by the icy 
coldness of the water; but his heart was light, 
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and his lips were parted in a smile as he bent 
down and sped through the undergrowth 
with his white face turned in the direction of 

Dolvertown. 

That was a close cal he muttered. “ I 
don’t know when I have enjoyed anything so 
much. And unless you are greatly mistaken 
in your calculations, Pat Walsh, the next 
trick is going to be yours.” 

It was getting dusk a week later w'hen 
Walsh put in an appearance at 'Pom Macey’s 
hut. His welcome was all that he (X)uld 
wish; in fact, Tom Macey, in his clumsy way, 
professed to be half jealous of the way in 
which Nell received her visitor. 

“Oh, weVe all right,” he said. “And the 
kid is much better. I dare say we shall be 
able to manage till the end of the summer 
now. Seems ungrateful, don’t it, to worry 
about those diamonds, and the kid’s all right 
again ? Guess you had to give them up.” 

Walsh smiled dryly. 

“Well, not quite in the vvay you think,” he 
said. “ I expected to worry through that 
little trouble, and I did. Hut I had to take 
no risks. I wasn’t going to go under with 
those stones in my possession, so I hit upon 
a little scheme of my own, which I will ex- 
plain to you presently. You will laugh when 
you hear it, and 3’ou will be all the more 
amused because the laugh will be on your 
side. And if you want to see your stones 
again you will have to come with me this 
evening. Slip a brace of revolvers in your 
pocket. There is no great danger, Mrs. 
Macey. Tom will be home by midnight, and 
wl>en he comes hack you will be able to sit 
up and talk it over, and decide what you are 
going to do with your money. I can’t tell 
you any more at present. I don’t want to 
spoil the joke.” 

There were a couple of horses outside, and 
in silence the two men rode together up the 
rocky mountain passes, till they came at 
length to a little camp under the pines below 
the snow line. It was a fresh camp, but 
already it boasted its saloon, where a score 
or more of men sat gambling and drinking. 
Beyond the thick haze of acrid tobacco- 
smoke Long Jim and his companions sat 
over a game of mont<^*. They appeared to 
be none the better for their adventure. Their 
faces were pallid and lank under their mask 
of dirt. Long Jim’s shoulder appeared to 
have been strapped up with some rude 
attempt at bandaging ; the other two sat on 
a chair with a leg resting on another one. 
The forbidding assemblage looked up as 


Patrick Walsh entered. He had a revolver 
in his hand. The big, square frame of Tom 
Macey loomed behind him, his finger crooked 
on the trigger of another weapon. 

“ Now don’t any of you move,” Walsh 
commanded, crisply. “ My business is with 
those three skunks in the corner yonder. 
Hands up, there! Now, Mr. Long Jim, get 
a move on you. Ah, that’s better. Now 
let’s see you smile.” 

An ominous growl went up from the 
mptley assembly. 'I'he hand of more than 
one man strayed to his hi[) pocket, but some- 
how they hesitated as their glances fell upon 
that white, still fare of the man in the 
doorway. 

“I have warned you,” he rasped out. 
“ Perhaps you don’t know me. My name is 
Patrick Walsh.” 

“ By Heaven, it is, too ! ” a voice growled 
behind the tobacco-smoke. “ Boys, this is 
no affair of ours.” 

'I’he effect of the words was electrical. A 
dead, respectful silence fell upon the gamblers 
as Long Jim and his conijxinions moved 
forward with their hands above their heads. 
'Fhey dragged themselves miserably into the 
outer air, no man following, for Walsh had 
been emphatic on that point, and he was, 
above all things, a man of his word. He 
stood fhere looking grimly on while Macey 
bound the pri.soners together with raw hides, 
and presently they were fastened to the 
saddles of the two adventurers, and so the 
melancholy procession moved slowly down 
the mountain side. 'Fhere was no word said, 
no sound but the regular tread of hoofs until 
the party arrived at length at something 
superior in the way of a ranch in one of the 
valleys lying there below One 'Free Gulch. 
An alert man in spectacles came out and 
bade them welcome. He .seemed to be 
ex[>ecting Walsh, for he bade the whole party 
to come inside. Here, laid out on the table, 
were surgical instruments, sharp - looking 
knives, and other terrors to the uninitiated. 

“Friends of mine,” Walsh said, curtly. 
“ I am very anxious about their welfare. You 
see, they all met with a bit of an accident a 
few days ago. 'I'he estimable I.ong Jim has 
got a bullet in his shoulder, and Mr. Ned 
Carson and Dick Blake are suffering from 
the same inconvenience in the thick part of 
the thigh. It is a pity you haven’t got any* 
thing in the way of an anaesthetic, but, Lord, 
what’s a few moments’ pain to brave chaps 
like these ? ” 

“ What’s the pastime?” Long Jim asked, 
anxiously. 
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By way of reply he was jerked uncere- under you would have lost them, and so I 
moniously on his bark and speedily stripped extracted the bullets from three of ray 

to the skin. He howled and writhed there revolver cartridges and put the diamonds in 

impotently whilst the man in the spectacles their place. And for the last week or nine 

probed scientifically in the wound. A days these three beauties have been walking 

moment later at the end of a pair of forceps about with a diamond apiece under their skin 
he held up a round object triumphantly. and they none the wiser. I told the doctor 

“Got him,” he explained. “A touch of here all about it. 1 tracked those chaps to 

dressing and you’ll be all right in a week, my their shanty up in the mountains, and the 

lad. Now, you others, come along.” rest you know.” 



“‘THKKfc. YDU AKK, HF .sAII), VIjII.TLY.’ 


Three miserable men sat round the fire A stream of oaths broke from Long Jim’s 
presently whilst Walsh held in his hand the lips. His companions to the best of their 
three pellets which the doctor had so sue- artistic ability backed him up. Walsh turned 
cessfully extracted. He wiped them with a upon them with a queer, dry smile, 
piece of lint and handed them over to Macey. “ That whH do/^ he said. “ Now you can 
“ There you are/’ he said, quietly. “There go. And the first man I meet within a 
are your diamonds back again. Now, perhaps, hundred miles of this place Til shoot on 

you see my little scheme. It was impos- sight. But there's no reason to worry about 

sible for your wife to get to Dolvcrtown, and, you ; you’ll never stay here after this. Even 

as there were three of those ruffians to one, the boys would laugh at you. Good night, 

1 wasn’t going to take any risks. I couldn’t doctor. Now let’s get back and tell the 

hide the stones because if I had gone story to your wife.” 



Can Criminals be Cured by Surgical Operation ? 

By BERNARD HOLLANDER, M.D.* ' 


ITEN llON has again been 
drawn rec'ently to the (^ueS' 
tion : Can criminals be cur(*d 
by surgical operation? 'I'his 
(juestion has been answered 
long ago by novelists in the 
affirmative, but it has not, so far, received 
serious attention from sociologists, being 
apparently beyond the possibility of realiza- 
tion. Now and then, liowever, cases have 
been published by brain surgeons in which 
moral defec'ts have been remedied by tre[)an- 
ation, which removed the source of irrita 
tion from the brain. It, therefore, needs no 
apology for examining 
the possibility of such a 
procedure, which, if suc- 
cessful, would rid the 
State of some of its 
undesirable population. 

It would be absurd to 
hope that either surgic'al 
operation or our present- 
day method of punish- 
ment willeliminatecrime 
alto^ether^ for there are 
criminals of all sorts. 

It will be well, there- 
fore, to give first of all 
a few’ particulars of 
the varieties of criminal 
organization. 

A good many people 
still hold the notion 
that all persons are 
equally good by nature, 
and might be equally 
good actually had they 
but the will to be so. 

They fail to see that 
men are born with all degrees of moral capa- 
cities and incapacities, and some of them 
wholly lacking in that regard, just as they are 
born with all degrees of intellectual endow'- 
ment, and some of them with none whatever. 
A man may be an idiot morally as well as 
intellectually. Let the admirers of the excel- 
lence of the human species reflect why, in all 
ages and all countries, robberies and murder 


* From a lecture on “ The Psychology of Crira** and 

Criminals," delivered by Dr Hollander before the Ethologic.nl 
Society, December 4th, 1907, 


have been committed ; and why neither 
education, legislation, nor religion, the prison, 
hard labour, or the wheel, have yet been able to 
extirjxite these crimes. In (^)iieen EJizabeth’s 
time, out of every thousand persons born 
five were actually hanged, as a matter of 
recorded statistics, yet it did not eliminate 
crime. Punishment cannot prevent the rc/'v^ 
to ('ommit a criminal offence, though it may 
prevent in some the ac'tual committal of it. 
With many, i( is temptation which excites to 
crime. Su j)posing we allow it tr) be ediica 
tion, and not nature, that prodiK'es vicious 
tendencies, the difficult) still remains the same, 
because education never 
would develoj) either 
good or evil inclinations, 
were not their germs 
previously existent in 
human nature. 

How readily the pas 
sions can get the con- 
trol (>f the reason, not 
merely of individuals 
but of whole com muni- 
ti(‘s, we see whenever 
there are political dis- 
turbances. I'hc follies 
and pervertc^d feelings 
whi('h caused and con- 
trolled the course of 
the French Revolution 
in 1780 were accom- 
panied by a rich crop 
of delusions, and 
afforded a clear picture 
of the extent to which 
the emotions can control 
and pervert the intel- 
lect of man. A wave 
of pas.sion swayed the h>ench populace, domi- 
nated their reason, and converted sane beings 
into merciless furies. 

We have to differentiate three kinds of 
criminals: (i) the typical professional crimi- 
nal, (2) the accidental criminal, and (3) the 
criminal by mental disease. 

What is a typical criminal? An habitu^ 
born in crime, born into crime, and whose 
vocation is crime by a physical and psychical 
proclivity, a man in whom the selfish ten- 
dencies predominate •over the moral and 
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Absence of ethical insiinct>; he knew no mercy. The 
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own 


religious sentiments and 
altruistic moti\es, and whose 
intellectual powers, instead 
of inhibiting such tenden- 
cies, are employed to further 
them and to stipply means 
for their gratification ; more- 
over, such nu:n are usually 
not influenced by domestic 
affections, and much too 
insensible to the esteem 
of others to be prevented 
from committing crimes. 
Imrthermore, examinations 
and observations made in 
convict piisons have re- 
vealed that born criminals x , 
are less susc(*{)tible to pain 
than the normal m.in. Not 
only is the physical, but also 
.sensibility deficient in tlic 
criminal, who lias been appren 
ticed to crime from early 
youth, and continues in 
crime year by year, 'To 
the murdering burglar cal- 
lousness, ext 1 (Mile callous- 
nes.s, is a far more ne('essary 
article of equipment than a 
jemmy or loaded rt‘\ol\er. It 
you are going to think how 
unfair it is to the victim to have 
his brains battered out for 
attempting to defeiKl his pro- 
perty, you had better renounce 
that line of business. 

The moral in.sensibility is 
shown by the frefjuent recom- 
mittals of the habitual criminal 
and the apparent absence of 
all remorse. Only those men 
who.se active animal propensities 
governed, as a rule, by sound 
moral .sense will, wlien having 
committed WTong for once, 
feel the torture of conscience 
in the loneliness and darkness 
of the night, and be afflicted 
with those terrible dreams 
which arc alleged to shake 
nightly the guilty .soul. The 
habitual criminal may perhaps 
feel and dread the material 
consequences of crime, but 
his conscience is not strong 
enough to torture him for his 
guilt. According to the evi- 
dence of night - watchers of 
prisoners, he sleeps as soundly 
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Notice width of head and low position 
of ears, which makes the head appear 
high, whereas in reality it is deep. 


asL a rural cottager, the 
simple peasant, or the most 
innocent in the quiet homes 
of social men. Repentance 
i.s rare. The criminals who 
do sincerely repent are those 
who have been drawn into 
crime through im[)rudence, 
an unfortunate fit of pas- 
sion, poverty and sore 
need, or from other very 
])ressing external circum- 
stances. 

'I'his view of man’s de- 
I)ravity may naturally dis- 
plea.se those [leisons who 
dream only of the dignity 
of the human species. 
But fibservo closely the 
usurer, the libertint‘, the villain, and you will 
.see that each of them is happy only in pn)- 
pta'tion as his desires gtJ 
satisfied, and some may with 
glee and vanity rec'oimt to you 
their deeds, without forgetting 
the most in.signi (leant details 
and the [)articular mode they 
adopted in committing them. 

( 'alculate how many of them 
have been rec'oni milted, and 
you will he easily convinced 
1 k)W’ few' have re})ented of their 
doings. 

As regards the anatomical 
marks of the typical criminal, 
w'e may say at once that there 
is no “iainq)" for thieving or 
murder, but there is a general 
conformation of the head 
w'hich (']iaracteri/e.s the born 
criminal. The Continental school c^f criminal 
anthropologists have found that his skull is 
widest from ear to tar, />., is 
largest in its hi tem]joral dia- 
meter, and is rom pressed front 
to back, /'.c., short in Us frontal 
and posterior segments. In 
normal persfms the forehead 
i.s almost as high as the crown 
of the head, but in typical 
criminals the fqrehead is fre- 
quently so lo>v that there is a 
difference of two inches between 
the two. Benedikt calls this 
“ parietal steepness.” Further, 
the skull is hollowed out deeply 
in the temporal fossae, making 
the ears sit low, very much 
below the level of the eyes. 
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that people with a narrow chest have a 
predisposition to tuberculosis, or children 
of insane parents have a predisposition 
to insanity. It must always depend on 
opportunity, social factors, and on a 
number of other conditions, as to whether 
a nature predisposed to crime will actu- 
ally become a criminal, and the clearer 
we are as regards the psychological and 
anatomical marks by which the disposi- 
tion may stand revealed, the more surely 
shall we prevent crime by education and 
due vigilance. 

The second class — the accidental 
criminal — is frequently the result of cir- 
cumstances in which he has been brought 
up, and the result of inefficient education 
and defective character. It is he who 
may be reformed by the prison chaplain 
or moralist, and may be deterred from 
crime by the prospect of long and severe 
imprisonment. Economic and social 
causes largely account for the production 
of this class of criminals. 'I'he rush of 


Dbgrammatic representalion of ihc convolution>> of thf human life, thc Competitive SySteill, excitillg plea- 
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tendencies Wealthy, the [)overty of the poor, the 

frightful overcrowding of the masses, the 
As the skull, so the brain. The brain of continuous labour of married women, working 
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loped in the temporal lobes, making it wide working again within a week after their con- 

from side to side, and frequently deficient finement — all these things help to call into 

anteriorly (frontal lobes) 


and posteriorly (occipital 
lobes). Moreover, the 
convolutions of the brain 
are arrested in develop- 
ment (particularly in the 
superior parietal area), 
and there is a preponder- 
ance of fissures in con- 
sequence. 

Anatomically and 
psychologi cally, there- 
fore, the born criminal 
presents the appearance 
of arrested development, 
and resembles in many 
respects the lower 
animals. It must not be 
assumed, however, that, 
because these character- 
istic brain types are f)re- 
sent in criminal natures, 
a being so constituted 
must necessarily commit 
crime. The question 
here is only as to predh- 
fasitian^ just as we say 
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life not only a race of beings who have 
neither moral nor physical strength, but also 
a large number of individuals who are subject 
to strange whims, delusions, and uncontroll- 
able impulses. 

Mr. Thoma» Holmes, the secretary of the 
Howard Association, has had, as former 
police-court missionary, unique opportunities 
of knowing and studying the criminal classes, 
and this is what he says : “ Many years ago 
I began work in the fixed belief that all 
crime proceeded from wickedness or drink. 
I have had to learn differently. Old ( herished 
opinions have had to go. I’his is the gre^at 
lesson of my experience — that a great deal 
of crime does not pi:oceed 
from wickedness, from a 
desire to be criminal, or 
from an excessive use of 
alcohol, but very often 
proceeds from causes 
over which the so-called 
criminal has no control, 
and against which he often 
struggles in vain.” 

Men have always re- 
garded violent affections 
and passions as extenuat- 
ing motives when their 
i m petuosi ty, excluding 
[)rcmcditation and some- 
times even consciousness, 
has led on to criminal 
action. But it often hap- 
pens that, although the 
storm is raging in the 
mind, external circum- 
stances may retard the 
outburst, when the mind 
and body may be more 
strongly agitated than if 
it were allowed to take 
its free course. An atrocious resolve adopted 
during such state should be regarded, under 
many circumstance.s, as the consecjuence of 
impaired health and perverted judgment. 
And indeed, if it be suicide, we condone 
the offence as committed “during temporary 
insanity,” but if it be murder the man is 
hanged. 

As regards the third class, the criminal by 
mental disease, a very common cause is 
epilepsy. Those suffering from that terrible 
affliction are particularly liable to criminal 
action. Persons suffering from it should not 
be held accountable- for their actions ; or a 
diminished responsibility, at least, should be 
admitted. All is well if the epileptic have 
genuine convulsions, v^hich any layman can 


recognise. Sometimes, however, there are no 
convulsions, but the fit is replaced by a 

paroxysm of mania, in which the epileptic 
may perform actions as automatically as his 
convulsive movements are performed at other 
times. In other words, the nerve-storm may 
discharge itself in a physical manner or by 
psychical action alone, or sometimes in both 
ways, one following close upon the other. In 
many there is a dreamy state, as, for example, 
in the case described by the superintendent 
of Broadmoor, of the mother who, while 
cutting bread for her family, having her baby 
in her arms, became momentarily unconscious. 
On return to consciousness she proceeded in 
an automatic way to use 
the knife, not upon the 
loaf, but upon the child, 
whose arm she ampu- 
tated. 

hv very nerve - specialist 
could quote from his per- 
sonal experience cases 
of epileptics with most 
dangerous impulses, who 
require personal attend- 
ants to watch over them 
and restrain them, if 
necessary. Thus the 
writer knows of one 
gentleman who dare not 
go out alone into the 
streets, as he jumps at 
people's throats and 
attempts to strangle them, 
though he expresses his 
apology immediately after- 
w'ards. But what about 
those who cannot afford 
the luxury of personal 
attendants ? 'rheir his- 
tory shows a constant 
oscillation between workhouse, jail, and 
.short [)eriods of liberty. Neither the epileptic 
nor the children of epileptics, though they 
may be clever as well as criminal, are normal 
beings. To judge them by the ordinary 
standard is absurd ; to punish them as 
ordinary criminals is monstrously cruel. 

As regards that form of mania which leads 
men to the constant repetition of one kind of 
offence, it is frequently the result ef what is 
called by medical psychologists “ obsession.” 
An idea forces itself upon the mind at in- 
tervals against one's will, probably from irri- 
tation of certain nerve-centres. The idea 
may be so innocent as not to attract any 
notice, as, for instance, when a particular 
word or tune constantly recurs to one's mind, 
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or it may be so extreme as to be criminal. 
I'he crime, too, may be trivial but often 
repeated, and may confine itself to the theft 
of certain articles only, as, for instance, m 
the case of a man wh^ was recently convicted 
for the thirtieth time, I think, for stealing 
ladders only. He never took anything else. 
Jn another case the theft 
was confined to false teeth, 
in another to boots. Mr. 

Holmes, who pleaded with 
the.se criminals, confirms our 
theory that an uncontroll- 
able impulse comes upon 
them, which they cannot 
resist, and though aware of 
the consequences they yield 
to these impulses with a 
feeling of gratification and 
joy. After the act they may 
be affected with the deepest 
remorse and fortified with 
the best resolutions, and for 
a time they will behave in 
a most exemplary manner, 
until they relapse again. 

There are other mental 
(lisea.ses which are accompanied by criminal 
tendencies. Altogether statistics show mania 
to be a great cause of crime. One in everyone 
hundred and twenty-six prisoners is certified 
insane, and twelve and a half per cent, are 
shown to come of insane or epileptic parents. 

We have still to consider 
weak-mindedness as a cause of 
crime. Its prevalence can be 
judged by actual figures. 'Fhus, 
in Manche'^ter Board schools, 
of forty thousand children, five 
hundred have been found feeble- 
minded and require special in- 
struction ; and when we reflect 
that they remain under super- 
vision only till the age of sixteen 
we cannot wonder that many 
of them, though they have no 
criminal impulses, may yet take 
to crime, not having sufficient 
mental power to earn their liveli- 
hood in an honest manner. 'Fhe 
reports of the Commissioners 
of Prisons also bear out our 
statement that a deplorable 
number of criminals are intellectually 
imbecile or weak-niindefl. Of cour.se, there 
are criminals with great intellectual powers, 
but these are tbe clever rogues, who know 
how to escape the law; in prison are only 
the failures. 


What is not receiving sufh' ient recognition 
is that there may be moral w’eak mindedness, 
as well as w’eak-mindedness that affects the 
intellect. 1 .et me quote a typical case — that 
of a boy, an only son of a weak and 
indulgent mother who lavishly >supplied liim 
with money and gratified every passion and 
caprice of his. Opposition 
or resistance roused him to 
fury, but when unmoved by 
passion he had a perfectly 
sound judgment and was 
competent to manage his 
own afiairs. Kventually 
this {)re('()cic)us boy threw a 
woman into a well, which 
deed drew the attention of 
the legal authorities to his 
mental state, and he was 
confined in an asylum. Here 
was a total absence of any 
mental, />., intellectual, dis- 
order, as oj)posed to moral 
disorder, and this is a ty[)e 
whi('h is now admitted l)y 
all competent observt'rs. 
Here we must mention also 
the typical regi(Mdcs that is, tiiose fanatics 
who, without belonging to any sect or con- 
.spirary, have assassinated oi tiled to assassi- 
nate a monarch or one of the great men of 
the day. 'Pliey are persons of ill balanced or 
degenerate brain, who beionu* over exc'lted 
on matters of politics or religion, 
intelligent for the most part, 
but of weak will and morbid 
instability, who lead the most 
aimless and unsettled existence 
till the day when tiieir tempera- 
ment makes them esjiouse witii 
ardour th(‘ political or religious 
quarrel that the occ'asion hap- 
pens to bring into notice. Then 
their imagination becomes over- 
heated and they end by trans- 
forming party tpiestions into 
truly frenzied ideas. The 
crime of the regicide is not 
a sudden or blind but a pre- 
meditated act. He takes pride 
in his supposed mission and 
carries it out in a theatrical 
manner. 

Lastly, there are those cases of crime 
which can be traced to an injury of the brain. 
Thus a most interesting -ca.se of kleptomania 
caused by injury to the head is that recorded 
by Professor Lombroso. The man in question 
fell, when a boy, eight; years of age, from a 
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height on to a stove, and injured his left 
tem{)le. He lost his left eye through the 
accident, and the temple bulged ever after- 
wards. He grew up a rich citizen and 
was renowned for his sordid 
avarice. When sixty-four yeais 
old he was accused of theft. 

He had ke})t a set of burglary 
instruments, by means of 
which he robbed not only 
his own servants, whom he 
frequently changed, but the 
guests whom he invited tt) 
his house and entertained 
there. It was found that the 
injury to ins head when a 
youth had caused changes 
in the brain, vvhich produced 
these morbid inc'linalions. 

Hut suppose a similar ac'ci- 
dent had ha})pencd to a ])oor 
man, would a similar ])lea of 
irresponsibility be accepted in 
his case? It is not only 
injury of a severe character 
that may produce mental derangement, but 
injuries apparently very trivial may ])roduce 
minute internal hiemorrhago destructive to 
the brain - substarax*. d'here aie several 
cases on record in whi('h a 
box on the vir has pro- 
duced such damage inter- 
nally that violent mania 
followed ; and it is easy to 
see, if we admit the locali- 
zation of particular mental 
powers, that, for instance, 
a slight blow on the l(‘m[)le, 
even though it leave no 
external mark, may cause 
11 neon trol la bl e acqu i si t i ve- 
ness and lead to thieving. 

Enough evidence has 
been quoted to show that 
crime calls for intelligent 
and scientific treatment, 
which lies with the future 
learning of the njedic'al 
profession. It is to the 
physician that tlic public 
will look for the differential 
diagnosis between the curable and incurable 
aiminal, and it is he who will be largely 
instrumental in the treatment of moral disease. 

The surgeon’s knife has frequently changed 
a lunatic to a sane person* ; there is no reason 

* Ftir verification* •Mike and on aaouiit o( Fnglish 
etiquette, Dr. Hollander has quoted only cases, not bis own, 
which are fully described in his work on “ The Mental Functions 
of the The Editor. , 


why it should not change the criminal insane 
to a moral person. 

Take the following case of a woman, thirty- 
one years of age, who had been sent to an 
asylum for imbecility with 
uncontrollable i m pu 1 ses, 
manifesting themselves by 
acts of violence inflit'ted on 
persons about her. In her 
personal antci'edents the only 
thing noted was a kill, vvhich 
oc'curred at the age of six, 
having left a scar with a de- 
pression in the bone on the 
left side of the cranium. 
'J'his young girl, who before 
her accident had had the 
same nature as any other 
(‘hild of the same age, be- 
('anu‘ from that time on queer, 
insubordinate, and iiritable. 
She could not be kept in 
any st'hool, and passed her 
time in idleness and in 
(juarrt'lling with her mother 
and neighbours. In the asylum she was the 
terror of her companions. An epilejvtiform 
crisis led the physit'ian to diagnose t*pilepsy, 
caused in all jirobahility by the act'ident that 
had occiured twenty -live 
years bc‘fore. In view of 
these circumstances it W’as 
dtx'ided to treat her surgi- 
(tilly. Her skull was 
trephined, and the portion 
of bone pressing on the 
brain removed. Recovery 
from the operation was 
ia})id. A month after the 
trephining a marked change 
was noticed in her actions, 
bearing, and conduct. 
Modesty and deference 
gradually took the place 
of the cynital nature that 
had characteri/cd her de- 
portment before. There 
were no more acts of 
violence and no more 
coarse remarks. Her in- 
solent behaviour and dis- 
graceful language of former times were suc- 
ceeded by true emotions of thankfulness for 
the care she had received. She was anxious 
to work, and showed a willingness that made 
a marked contrast with her former disincli- 
nation. Her conduct improved point by 
point ; gradually she was allowed out on leave, 
and after a year she was finally releaseci. 
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I’he following is a case of epilepsy with 
homicidal tendency which was cured by 
surgical operation. 

C. E., aged thirty-seven, was struck on the 
head when thirteen years old by a small 
wagon-wheel ; he had epilepsy when twenty 
years old and married at twenty-two years of 
age. In a fit of frenzy he one day killed his 
two-year-old child by catching hold of its feet 
and beating its brains out. He was admitted 
to the asylum, where he continued violent 
and homicidal. He w^as trephined, and a 
piece of bone removed at the junction of the 
temporal and parietal sutures. The con- 
vulsive tits became gradually farther apart, 
and finally ceased altogether. He reported 
himself perfectly well si.\ months after his 
discharge. 

Compare the following three medico-legal 
cases w’ith their different results. 

1, J. L., healthy up to his twenty-first year, 
a quiet, peaceful man ; family history good ; 
was attacked one day and struck on tlie left 
side of the head above the ear, causing 
haemorrhage from the ear. He was uncon- 
scious for nine daj»s, and subsequently deaf 
in the left ear. Since that time he became 
avaricious, greedy for money, irascible to an 
ever-increasing degree, so that he could bear 
no- contradiction, and at once took to personal 
violence. Four years after the accident he 
married, but he only ill-treated his wife and 
children for no cause, or very trifling, and beat 
them until they bled and w’ere half dead. 
Punishment had no effect on him. One day 
a neighbour teased him and challenged him 

to shoot if he dared. L did so and 

killed him. He immediately gave himself 
up, with the pistol .still in his hand. His 
state of mind w^as then inquired into, 
w’ith the result that he was sent to an 
asylum. 

2. A miner, when thirty-one years of age, 
sustained a fracture of the base of the cranium, 
w^as eight days unconscious, and ill for three 
months. He became somewhat deaf and 
there continued a buzzing in the right ear. 
Ten years after the accident he became 
mentally changed. He suffered from delu- 
sions of persecution, believed people robbed 
him of everything, that they intended to 
poison him, that they spoke badly of him, 
and he threatened to kill his wife and children 
and to commit .suicide afterwards. The dis- 
charge from the ear got worse, and with it the 


delusions. When the ear disease was treated 
and got well his mental derangement dis- 
appeared completely. 

How very different the ending of the next 
case, though the same cause was at work and 
there was the same intention. • 

3. On the 26th of February, 1904, an 
inquest took place on the body of Mr. C. T., 
a well-educated and highly-respected citizen, 
w^ho had committed suicide, and upon the 
bodies of his wife and two daughters, aged 
ten and thirteen, whom he had murdered 
previously by cutting their throats. I'here 
was evidence of a severe struggle. The 
inquest revealed that the deceased was per- 
fectly rational on the day before the tragedy, 
that he was most devoted to his family, and 
had no trouble whatever; but he had suffered 
from ear disease, and had had an abscess 
under the bone, for which he was in the 
hands of the doctors. 

To sum up, it has been showm that 
criminal tendencies depend on heredity and 
.social and physiological circum.stances. The 
most important of these is heredity. Just as 
no amount of ambition will enable a man to 
write a Shakespearean drama if he have not 
the talent, so it is preposterous to ex|)ect in a 
child of vicious parents, brought up amongst 
vicious surroundings, that moral tone which 
would characterize the finest type of human 
kind. The facts, of course, point to pre- 
disposition only ; the actual nature will 
depend on education, experience, surround- 
ings, and a variety of other factors. 

Moreover, we have seen that physiological 
circum.stances may totally change the cha- 
racter, as, for instance, mental disease, and 
even a slight injury to the brain. It is this 
latter class of criminals- - vicious by accident 
— that has so far come under surgical treat 
ment : but we can predict with considerable 
confidence that as our knowledge of the 
localization of mental disease increases, 
so more and more persons with criminal 
tendencies will be treated by surgical oj>era- 
tion. And if we are able to remove the 
di.scased sj)ot or source of irritation from n 
particular part of the brain in this class of 
criminals, there is no reason W'hy we should 
not attempt the .same operation on tho.se 
congenitally deformed— that i.s, on the typical 
professional criminal, whom so far all methods 
of reform and all varieties and measures of 
punishment have failed to cure. 
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A CURIOUS RELIGIOUS FESTIVAL. 

T he accompanying photograph was taken at 
Poona, India, on the last day of the “ Mohar- 
ram,’’ a Mohammedan feast held in memory of the 
sons of the Prophet. These martyrs are held in great 
veneration, and their anniversary festival is kept as 
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a period of mourning. Huge representations of their 
tombs, often thirty feet high and very elaborate in 
design, arc borne through the streets, the crowd 
beating drums and chanting the saints’ names mean- 
while. On the ninth day tlioy are carried with much 
ceremony lo the nearest river and there thrown in. 
The one in our phot(»graph was hurled from the 
Sungum Pridge at Poona, and upwards of forty 
others were destroyed on the same day. — “THE wide 
WORLD MAtiAZINE.” 

TAKING IT LITERALLY. 

A n old vicai had a groom who had been detected 
stealing his master’s oats. The vicar had nut 
decided what course to take, and meantime the groom 
had gone to the curate to ask lum to plead A)r him, 
and the sympathetic young fellow hastened to the 
rectory to appeal to the vicar. The old vicar heard 
his curate out, but looked olxlurate, so. as a lust 
resource, the curate quoted Scripture as a plea for 
leniency, and said we were taught, when a man to«»k 
our c<ml, to let him take the cloak as well. “ Thai's 
true,” stiid the vicai, dryly; “and as the fellow lias 
taken my oats I am going to give him the sack.” — 
“ TlT-tilTS,” 

ROYAL ENGINE-DRIVER. 

A MOST original hobby is that of the Duke of 
J^aragosa, wdio may be .seen twice a w'cek 
driving the express train from Madrid to the French 
frontier. No doubt the directors of the North 
Spanish Railway w'cre somewhat astonished when they 
received his application for a post as driver on their 
line, but w'hcn they were persuaded that he was in 
earnest they put him through the usual examination, 
which he passed with honours. No distinction what- 
ever is made lietween him and his comrades, for he 
dresses and lives in exactly the same way as the 
poorest driver on the line. — ** woman^s life.” 


INSURANCE SWINDLERS. 

I ^OR sheer impudence it would be hard to beat a 
fairly recent attempt to swindle .some under- 
writers. A certain person insured a yacht, which we 
wdll call Albatross^ for a large sum, and a few months 
later tw'o men, apparently in the last stages of 
exhaustion, were picked up in a battered rowing-boat 
.at the nKiulh of the Thames. They told, with much 
detail, the story of the wreck of the Alhatf'oss^ which, 
they alleged, had sunk twenty miles out, and from 
which they had escaped with much difticultyi. A claim 
W'as made for the insurance money, l)ul before it W'as 
paid investigation proved that the A/ba/ross had never 
had any existence except on paper, and that her boat 
wai» one which had l>een hired from a port near the 
mouth of the Thames. — “ the (;rand magazine.” 

EVILS OF OVER-EDUCATION. 

I T is all very w^ell lo cultivate learning (w^hich 
is not knowledge, liy any means), but healthy 
ImmIics ought to be maintained at a health -standard as 
a primary duty, and evening lessons of the preparatory 
kind, arliiicial light t«>o (and in cities, God help 
us ’)» when the young wooil of the young bow ought 
lo lie relaxed, ate all wrong — and utterly wrong, 
believe me. I am not .afraid of a race of fools ; 1 am 
afraid of a race of rickety human encyclopiediettes, 
who are a nuisance lo everyone and a health draw- 
back. I have children brought lo me W'ho go to bed 
supersaturated with what are called evening lessons, 
and wlu) chatter in their sleep, and wake from bad 
scholastic dreams to begin again the weary Sisyphieari 
task of State education. A nice set of neurotics we 
are breeding and reaiing, to be sure ! “•(?. H. R. Dabbs, 
M.D., IN “fry’s magazine.” 

WHITE PEAFOWL. 

T he photograph reproduced herewith, which was 
sent to “ Country Like" by Mr. W. Harris, 
ol Tangier, shows a portion of his flock of beautiful 
white p afow’l, w ich, he says, “do exceedingly well, 
and ineretuse and muhiiily, in my garden here.” This 



to him by II. M. the Sultan in 1903. The photo- 
graph, which shows so well the full beauty of these 
delightful birds, was taken by Mr. Payne-Thomsatii 
of New York. 





CHAPTER I. 
arden’s lord. 

r had been a great house once, 
with farms and fields, money 
and jewels — with tenants and 
squires and men - at - arms. 
There had been Ardens in 
Saxon times, and there were 
Ardens still — but few and impoverished And 
of the male Ardens there were now two only 
— an old man and a child. 

The old man was Lord Arden, the head 
of the house, and he lived lonely in a little 
house built of the fallen stones that Time 
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A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 

By E. NESBIT. 

and Cromwell’s round-shot had cast from 
the castle walls, d'he child was luired 
Arden, and he lived in a house in a clean, 
wind'SW'ept town on a cliff. 

It was a bright-faced house with bow- 
windows and a green balcony that looked 
out over the sparkling sea. It was a pretty 
house, and it would have been a f)leasant 
house but for one thing — the lodgers. 
For I cannot conceal from you any longer 
that Edred Arden lived with his aunt, and 
that his aunt let lodgings. 

Miss Arden could not help it. It hap- 
pened like this. 

Edred and his sister Elfrida were at 
school. Miss Arden lived near the school, 
so that she could see the children often. She 
was getting her clothes ready for her vrcdding, 
and the gentleman who was going to marry 
her was coming home from South America, 
where he had made a fortune. I'he children’s 
father was coming home from South America, 
too, with the fortune that he had made, for he 
and Miss Arden’s sweetheart were partners. 

And then the news came that father and 
Uncle Jim had been captured by brigands, 
and all the money was lost, too, and there 
was nothing left but the house on the cliff. 
So Miss Arden took the children from the 
expensive school in London, and they all 
went to live in the cliff house, and as there 
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was no money to live on, and no other way 
of making money to live on except letting 
lodgings, Miss Arden let them, like the brave 
lady she was, and did it well. And then 
came the news that father and Uncle Jim 
were dead, and* for a time the light of life 
went out in Cliff House. 

I'his was two years ago ; but the children 
had never got used to the lodgers. 'Fhey 
hated them. When there were lodgers the 
children and their aunt had to live in the 
very top and the very bottom of the house — 
in the attics and the basement, in fact. 

When there weie no lodgers they used all 
the rooms in turn, to keep them aired. Hut 
the children liked the big park)ur room best, 
l)C('ause there all the furniture had belonged 
to dead-and-gone Ardens, and all the pictures 
on the walls were of Ardens dead and gone. 

Kdred and hdfrlda went to school every day, 
but the only part of lessons they liked was the 
homc'wotk, when, if Aunt Edith had time to 
help them, geography became like adventures, 
history like story-books, and even arithmetic 
suddenly .seemed to mean something. 

The front-door bell was rung by the post- 
man ; he brought three letters, 'fhe firs^ 
and se('ond weie of no consetjuence, but the 
third was 'I'HE letter, which is really the 
seed, and beginning, and backbone, and 
rhyme, and reason of this story. 

'Fhe third letter had a very odd effect on 
Aunt Edith. She read it once, and rubbetl 
her hand across her eyes, d'hen she got up 
and stood under the chandelier, and read it 
again. Then she lead it a third time, and 
then .she said, “ Oh ! ’’ 

“ What is it, auntie ? ” Elfrida asked, 
anxiou.sly ; “ is it the taxes ? It had been 
the taxes once, and Elfrida had never forgotten. 

“No; it’s not the taxes, darling,” said 
Aunt Edith ; “on the contrary.” 

“Oh, auntie, I am so glad,” they both 
said, and said it several times before they 
asked again, “ What is it ? ” 

“ I think — Em not quite sure — but I think 
it’s a ship come home — oh, just a quite tiny 
little bit of a ship — a toy boat — hardly more 
than that. But 1 must go up to London to- 
morrow the first thing, and see if it really is 
va ship, and, if so, what sort of ship it is. 
Mrs. Blake shall come in, and you’ll be good 
as gold, children, won’t you .? ” 

“ Yes — oh, yes,” said the two. 

‘‘ I must go by the eight-thirty train. 
I wish I could think of some way of— -of 
amusing you,” she ended, for she was too 
kind to say “ of keeping you out of mischief 
for the day,” which was what she really 
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thought. “Ell bring you something jolly 
for your birthday, Kdred. Wouldn’t you 

like to spend the day with nice Mrs. 

Hammond ?” 

“ Oh, no,'' said Edred, and added, on the 
inspiration of the moment : “ Why mayn’t 
we have a picnic --just Elf and me— on the 
downs, to keep my birthday? It doesn’t 
matter it being the day before, does it ? ” 

“Very well, you shall,” said the aunt. 

“ Only wear your old clotlies, and always keep 
in sight of the road. Yes ; you can have a 
whole holiday. And now to bed.” 

Next morning Aunt Edith went off by the 
eight-thirty train. 'The children’s school 
satchels were filled, not with books, but with 
buns ; instead of exercise-books there wx^re 
.sandwiches ; and in the place of inky pencil- 
boxes were two magnificent boxes of pepper- 
mint creams which had cost a whole shilling 
each, and had been recklessly bought by 
Aunt EMith in the agitation of the parting 
hour when they saw her off at the station. 

'Ehey went slowly up the red-brick-paved 
sidewalk that always looks as though it had 
just been washed, and when they got to the 
top of the hill they stopped and looked at 
each other. 

“ It can’t be wrong,” said Edred. 

“She never told us not to,” .said Elfrida. 

“ Eve noticed,” said lulred, “ that when 
grown-up peot)le .say ‘ they’ll see about ’ any- 
thing you want it never happens.” 

“ Eve noticed that, too,” said Elfrida. 

“ Auntie always .said she’d see about taking 
us there.” 

“ Ye.s, she did.” 

“ W’e won’t he mean and sneaky about it,” 
Edred insisted, though no one had suggested 
that he would be mean and sneaky. “ We’ll 
tell auntie direct!;’ she gets back.” 

*‘Of com se.” said E^lfiida, rather relieved, 
for she had not felt at all sure that Edred 
meant to do this.. 

“After all,” said Edred, “it’s our castle. 
We oii^^ht to go and see the cradle of our 
race. That's what it calls it in ‘ (.'liflgate and 
its Env/ons.’ I say, let’s call it a pilgrimage. 
The satchels will do for packs, and we can 
get halfpenny walking-sticks will) that penny 
of yours. W’e can put peas in our shoes, if 
you like,” he added, generously. 

But Elfrida refused, and they walked on. 

'Ehe town was getting thinner, like the 
tract of stocking that surrounds a hole ; the 
houses were farther apart and had large 
gardens. In one of them a maid was singing 
to herself as she shook out the mats, a thing 
which maids don^t do much in towns ; — 
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“ Good luck ! ” says I to my sweetheart, 
“For I will love you true ; 

And all the while we’ve got to par', 

My luck shall go with you.” 

“That’s lucky for us,” said Elfrida, 
amiably. 

“We’re not 
her silly sweet* 
hear t,” said 
Edred. 

“ No ; but w^e 
heard her sing it, 
and he wasn’t 


“ You can’t,” said Edred ; 
“ it’s too late. We’re miles 
and miles from the stick 
shop.” 

“Very well, I sha’n’t go 
on,” said Elfrida. “You got 
out of bed the wrong side 
this morning. I’ve tried to 
soft-answ’'er you as hard as 
ever 1 could all the morning, 
and I’m not going to try any 
more, so there.” 

“Don’t, then,” said Edred, 
bitterly. “Go along home 
if you like. You’re 
only a girl.” 

“ I’d rather be only 
a girl than what you 
are,” said she. 

“ And what’s that, 
I should like to know.” 

Elfrida stopped and 
shut her eyes tight. 



‘thEV went slowly up the KED-BKICK-PAVliO SIDEWALK.” 


here, so he couldn’t. Tbere’s a sign 'post. 
I wonder how far we’ve gone ? I’m getting 
awfully tired.” 

“You’d better have been pilgrims,” said 
Edred. “ They never get tired, however 
many peas they have in their shoes.” 

“ I will now,” said Elfrida. 


“Don’t, don’t, don’t, don’t,” she said “ I 
won’t be cross, I won’t be cross, I won’t be 

cross. Pax. Drop it. Don’t let’s ” 

“ Don’t let’s what ? ” 

“Quarrel about nothing,” said Elfrida, 
opening her eyes and walking on very fast. 
“ WeVe always doing it Auntie says it’s a 
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habit. If boys are so much splendider than 
girls, they ought to be able to stop when they 
like/’ 

“ Suppose they don’t like ? ” said he, kicking 
his boots in the thick white dust. 

“Well,” said.she, “Til say I’m sorry first. 
Will Ma/ do?” 

“ I was just going to say it first myself,'' 
said Edced, in aggrieved tones. “ Come on,” 
he added, more generously, “ here’s the sign- 
post. Let’s see what it says.” 

It said, quite plainly and without any 
nonsense about it, that they had come a mile 
and three-quarU?rs, adding, mo.st unkindly, 
that it was eight miles to Arden Castle. But, 
it said, it was a quarter of a mile to Nunhill 
Station. 

“ Let’s go by train,” said Edred, grandly. 
“No money,” said Klfrida, very forlornly 
indeed. 

“ Aha 1 ” said Edred ; “ now you’ll see. Fni 
not mean about money. I brought my new 
sliilling.” 

“Oh, Edred,” said the girl, stricken with 
remorse, “ you art noble/’ 

“Poobl” said lV\e boy, and b\s eats grew 
red w\lb mingled triumph and modesty ; 
“ that’s nothing. Come on.” 

So it was from the train that the pilgrims 
got their first sight of Arden ("astle. It 
stands up boldly on the clilf where it was set 
to keep off foreign foes and guard the country 
round about it. But of all its old splendour 
there is now nothing but the great walls that 
the grasses and wild flowers grow on, and 
.round towers whose floors and ceilings have 
fallen away, and roofless chambers where owls 
build, and brambles and green ferns grow 
strong and thick. 

'I'he children walked to the castle along the 
cliff path where the skylarks were singing like 
mad up in the pale sky, and the bean-fields, 
where the bees were busy, gave out the 
sweetest scent in the world. 

“ Let’s have dinner here,” said Elfrida, when 
they reached the top of a little mound from 
which they could look down on the castle. 
So they had it. And all the time they were 
munching they looked down on the castle, 
and loved it more and more. 

“ Don’t you wish it was real, and we lived 
in it ? ” Elfrida asked, when they had eaten 
as much as they wanted. 

** It is real, what there is of it.” 

“ Yes ; but I mean if it was a house with 
chimneys, and fireplaces, and doors with 
bolts, and glass in the windows.” 

“ I wonder if we could get in?” said Edred. 

*‘We might climb over,” said Elfrida, look- 
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ing hopefully at the enormous walls, sixty 
feet high, in which no gate or gap showed. 

“There’s an old man going across that 
field — no, not that one ; the very green field. 
Let’s ask him.” 

So they left their satchels lying on the 
short turf, and caught up with the old man 
just a.s he had clicked his garden gate behind 
him and had turned to go up the bricked 
path l)etvye(‘n beds of woodruff, and anemones, 
and narcissu.s, and tulips of all colours. 

'I'he old man turned and saw at his gate 
two small figures dressed in what is known 
as sailor costume. 'They saw^ a very wrinkled 
old face with snow^ hair and mutton-chop 
whiskers of a silvery whiteness. There were 
very bright twinkling blue eves in the sun- 
browned old face, and on the clean-shaven 
mouth a kind, if light, smile. 

“ Well ? ” said he ; “ and what do you 
want ? ” 

“We want to know ” said Elfrida. 

“About the castle,” said Edred. “Can we 
get in and look at it ? ” 

“ I’ve got the keys,” said the old man, and 
put \V\s band in at b\s door and reached them 
from anaW. 

“ I s’posc no one lives there ? ” said 
i:ifrida. 

“Not now,” said the old man, coming back 
along the garden path. “Lord Arden, he 
died a fortnight ago come Tuesday, and the 
place is shut up till the new' lord’s found.” 

“ I wish / was tlve new lord,” said Edred, 
as they followed the old man along the lane. 

“An’ how old might you be?” the old 
man asked. 

“Tm ten nearly. It’s my birthday to- 
morrow’,” said Edred. “ How old are you ? ’ 

“Getting on for eighty. I’ve seen a deal 
in my time. If you was the young lord 
you’d have a chance none of the rest of them 
ever had — you being the age you are.” 

“ What sort of chance ? ” 

“ Why,” said the old man,. “ don’t you 
know the saying ? I tliought everyone 
know’ed it |jcreabouts.” 

“ What saying ? ” 

“ I ain’t got the wind for saying and walk- 
ing too,” said the old man, and stopped ; 
“leastways, not potery.” He drew a deep 
breath and said : — 

When Arden’s lord still lacketh ten 
And may not see his nine again, 

I-et Arden stand as Arden may 
On Arden Knoll at death of day. 

If he have skill to say the spell 

He shall find the treasure, and all be well ! 

, I say ! ” said both the children. “ And 
where’s Arden KnoU ? ” Edred asked. 
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. “ Up yonder.” He pointed to the mound 
where they had had lunch. 

Elfrida inquired, “ What treasure ? ” 

But that question was not answered— then. 

If Fm to talk I must set me down,” said 
the old man. “ Shall us set down here, or 
set down inside of the castle ? ” 

Tw^o curiosities struggled, and the stronger 
won, “ In the castle,” said the children. 

So it was in the castle, on a pillar fallen 
from one of the chapel arches, that the old 
man sat down and related the story. 

** Well, then,” said the old man, “you see, 
the Ardens was always great gentry. IVe 
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heard say there^s always been Ardens here 
since before William the Conkrer, whoever 
he was.” 

“ Ten-sixty-six, said Edred to himself. 

“ An’ they had their ups and downs like 
other folks, great and smajl. And once, 
when there was a war or trouble of some 
sort abroad, there was a lot of money, and 
jewlery, and plate hidden away. That’s 
what it means by treasure. And the man 
who hid it got killed— ah, them was unsafe 
times to be alive in, I tell you — and nobody 
never knew where the treasure was hid.” 

“ Did they ever find it ? ” 

“ Ain’t I telling you ? An’ a wise woman 
that lived in them old ancient times, they 
went to her to ask her what to do to find the 
treasure, and she had a fit directly, what you'd 
call a historical fit nowadays. She never said 
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nothing worth hearing without she was in a 
fit, and she made up the saying all in potery 
whilst she was in her fit, and that was all they 
could get out of her. And she never would 
say what the spell was. Only when she was 
a dying, Lady ^\rden, that was then, was very 
took up with nursing of her, and before she 
breathed her lastest she told Lady Arden the 
spell.'' He stopped for lack of breath. 

“ And what is the spell ? '’ said the children, 
much more breathless than he. • 

“Nobody knows. But Tve 'card say it's 
in a book in the libery in the house yonder. 
But it ain't no good, because there's never 
been a Lord Arden come to his title without 
he’s left his ten years far behind him." 

Edred had a queerer feeling in his head 
than you can imagine ; his hands got hot and 
dry, and then cold and damp. 

“ I suppose," he said, “ you’ve got to be 
Lord Arden ? It wouldn't do if you were just 
plain John or James or Edred Arden ? 
Because my name’s Arden, and I would like 
to have a try." 

The old man stooped, caught Edred by 
the arm, pulled him up, and stood him 
between his knees. 

“ I^t’s have a look at you, sonny," he said, 
and had a look. “ Aye," he said, “ you’re 
an Arden, for sure. To think of me not 
seeing that. I might have seen your long 
nose and your chin that sticks out like a 
spur. I ought to have known it anywhere. 
Hut my eyes ain't what they was. If you 

ivas Lord Arden What's your father's 

name — his chrissened name, I mean ? " 

Edred, the same as mine. But father’s 
dead,” said Edred, gravely. 

“ And your grandf’er's name ? It wasn't 
George, was it — George William?” 

“ Yes, it wa.s," said Edred. “ How did 
you know ? " 

The old man let go Ed red’s arms and 
stood up. Then he touched his forehead 
and said : — 

“ Tve worked on the land 'ere man and 
boy, and I'm proud I've lived to see another 
Lord Arden take the place of him as is gone. 
Laukalive, boy, don't garp like that,” he 
added, sharply. “ You're Lord Arden right 
enough." 

I — I can't be,” gasped Edred. 

“ Auntie said Ix)rd Arden was a relation of 
ours— -a sort of great-uncle — cousin." 

^ “That's it, missy,” the old man nodded. 
“I.»ord Arden — Chrissen name James — 'e 
was first cousin to Mr. George as was your 
grandf'er. His .son was Mr. Edred, as is 
your father. The late lord not 'avin' any 


sons — nor daugliters neither for the matter 
ot that — the title comes to your branch of 
the family. I’ve heard Singsworthy, the 
lawyer's apprentice, tell it over fifty times this 
last three weeks. You’re Lord Arden, 1 
tell you.'* 

“ If I am," said Edred, “ 1 shall say the 
spell and find the treasure." 

“You’ll have to be quick about it," said 
Elfrida. “You’ll be over ten the day after 
to-morrow." 

“So I shall," said Edred. 

“ \yhen you're Lord Arden,” said the old 
man, v(‘ry seriously —“I mean, when you 
grow up to enjoy the title — as, please God, 
you may — you remember the poor and 
needy, young master - -that’s what )ou do.” 

“ If I find the treasure I will,” said Edred. 

“ You do it whether or no," said the old 
man. “ 1 must be getting along home. 
You'd like to play about a bit, eh? Well, 
bring me the keys when you’ve done. I can 
trust you not to hurt your own place, that's 
been in the family all these hundreds of 
years.” 

“ I should think you could ! " said Edred, 
proudly. “ Good-bye, and thank you." 

“Good-bye, my lord," said the old man, 
and went. 

“ I say,” said Edred, with the big bunch 
of keys in his hand — “ if I am Lord Arden ! ” 

“ You are ’ you are 1 ” said Elfrida. “ I 
am perfectly certain you are. And I suppose 
I'm Lady Arden. How perfectly ripping! 
What's up ? ” 

Eklred was frowning and pulling the velvet 
covering of moss off the big stone on which 
he had absently sat down. 

“ Do you think it's burglarish,” he said, 
slowly, “ to go into your own house without 
leave?" 

“ Not if it is your own house. Of course 
not," said Elfrida. 

“But suppose it isn’t? They might put 
you in prison for it.” 

“ You could tell the ^xfiiceman you thought 
it was yours. I say, Edred, let’s ” 

“ It’s not vulgar curiosity, like auntie says ; 
it's the spell I want,” said the boy. 

“As if I didn’t know that," said the girl, 
contemptuously. “ But where’s the house ?” 

She might well ask, for there was no house 
to be seen — only the great grey walls of the 
castle, with their fine fringe of flowers and 
grass showing feathery against the pale blue 
of the June sky. Here and there, though, 
there were grey wooden doors set in the grey 
of the stone. 

“It must be one of those,” Edred said. 
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** We*ll try &U the keys and all the doors till 
we find it." 

So they tried all the keys and all the doors. 
It was the last door they tried that led into a 
long garden, and at the end of this garden 
was a narrow house with a red roof, wedged 
tightly in between two high grey walls that 
belonged to the castle. 

All the blinds were down, and it was very 
slowly, and with a feeling of being on tiptoe 
and holding their breaths, that they went up 
to those blinded windows that looked like 
sightless eyes. 

The front door was locked, and none of 
the keys would fit it. 

Elfrida almost screamed, half with horror 
and half with admiration of his daring, when 


It was. They went all over the house, and 
it certainly was. Some of the upper roonn, 
were very bare, but all the furniture was of 
the same kind as Aunt Edith^s, and there 
were the same kind of pictures. Only the 
library was different. It waa a very large 
room, and there were no pictures at all. 
Nothing but books and books and books, 
bound in yellowy leather. Books from ceiling 
to floor, shelves of books between the win- 
dows and over the mantelpiece — hundreds 
and thousands of books. Even Edred’s spirit 
sank. “ It’s no go. It will take us years to 
look in them all,” he said. 

“ We may as well look at some of them,” 
said Elfrida, always less daring, but more 
persevering, than her brother. She sal down 
on the worn carpet and began to read 
the names on the backs of the books 
nearest to her. I'ime passed by. "Fhe 



Edred climbed up to a little 
window by means of an elder 
tree that grew close to it, tried 
to open the window, and when he 
found it fast deliberately pushed 
his elbow through the glass, 

“ Thus,” he said, rather unsteadily, 

“ the heir of Arden Castle re-enters his 
estates.” 

He got the window open and dis 
appeared through it, and presently a blind * 
went up, a French window opened, and 
there was Edred beckoning his sister with 
the air of a conspirator. 

It needed an effort to obey his signal, but 
she did it. He closed the French window, 

drew down the blind again, and 

“Oh, don’t let’s,” said Elfrida. 

“ Nonsense,” said Edred ; “ there’s nothing 
to be frightened of. It’s just like our rooms 
at home.” 
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sunlight that came through the blinds had 
quite changed its place on the carpet, and 
still Elfrida persevered. Edred grew more 
and more restless. 

But Elfrida plodded on, though her head 
and her back both ached. I wish I could 
say that her perseverance was rewarded. But 
it wasn’t ; and one must keep to facts. As 
it happened, it was Edred who, aimlessly 
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running hij finger along the edge of the 
bookshelf just for the pleasure of looking at 
the soft, mouse-coloured dust that clung to 
the finger at the end of each shelf, suddenly 
cried out, “What about this?” and pulled 
out a great white book that had on its cover 
a shield printed in gold with squares and 
little spots on it, and a gold pig standing on 
the top of the shield, and on the back, “ The 
History of the Arden Family.” 

In an instant it was open on the floor 
between them, and they were turning its 
pages with quick, anxious hands. But, alas 1 
it was as empty of spells as dull old Burgess 
himself. 

It was only when Edred shut it with a 
bang and the remark that he had had jolly 
well enough of it that a paper fluttered out 
and swept away like a pigeon, settling on the 
fireless hearth. And it was the spell. There 
was no doubt of that. 

Written in faint ink on a square yellowed 
sheet of letter-paper that had been folded 
once, and opened and folded again so often 
that the fold w'as worn thin and hardly held 
its tw’o parts together, the writing w^as fine 
and pointed and ladylike. At the top was 
written : “The S()ell Aunt Anne Told Me. — 
December 24, 1793.” 

And then came the spell : — 

Hear, Oh Iwvlgc of Arden’s house, 

The spell my liule age allows ; 

Arden speaks it without fear, 

Badge of Aulen’s house, draw ne.ii. 

Make me brave and make me wise, 

And show me where the treasuie lies. 

“To be said,” the paper went on, “at sun- 
setting by a Lord Arden hetNveen the ('om- 
pletion of his ninth and tenth years. But it 
is all folly and not to be believed.” 

“This is it, right enough,” said Kdred. 
“Come on, let’s get out of this.” 'Phey 
turned to go, and as they did so something 
moved in the corner of the library ~-st)iuc- 
thing little, and they could not see its 
shape. 

“ Oh,” said Elfrida, then, “ I am so glad it’s 
not at midnight you’ve got to say the spell. 
You’d be too frightened.” 

“ I shouldn’t,” said Edred, very pale and 
walking quickly away from the castle. “ I 
should say it just the same if it was mid- 
night.” And he very nearly believed what 
he said. 

Elfrida it was who had picked up the 
paper that Edred had dropped when that 
thing moved in the corner. She still held it 
fast. 
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“I expect it was only a rat or something,” 
said Edred, his heart beating nineteen tO the 
dozen, as they say in Kent and elsewhere. 

“Oh, yes,” said Elfrida, whose Ups were 
trembling a little “ I’m sure it was only a rat 
or something.” 

When they got to the top of Arden Knoll 
there was no sign of sunset. There was 
time, therefore, to pull oneself together, to 
listen to the skylarks, and to smell the bean- 
flowers, and to wonder how one could have 
been such a duffer as to be scared by a “ rat 
or something.” 

The children had not spoken for several 
minutes. Their four eyes were fixed on the 
sun, and as the edge of it seemed to flatten 
itself against the hill shoulder Elfrida 
whispered, “Now!” and gave her brother 
the paper. 

They had read the spell so often, as they 
sat there in the waning light, that both knew 
it Dy heart, so there was no need for Edred 
to read it. And that was lucky, for in that 
thick, pink light the faint ink hardly showed 
at all on the yellowy paper. 

Edred stood up. 

“ Now ! ” said Elfrida, again. “ Say it 
now. ’ And Edred said, quite out loud and 
in a pleasant sort of sing-song, such as he 
was accustomed to use at school when reciting 
the stirring btallads of the late Lord Macaulay, 
or the moving tale of the boy on the burning 
deck : — 

Hear, Oh badp;e of Arden’s house, 

The spell my little age allows ; 

Arden speaks it wilhoiU fear, 

Badjije of Arden’s house, draw near. 

Make me brave and make me wise. 

And show me where the treasure lies. 

“Where the treasure li(‘S,” he ended, and 
the great silence of the downs seemed to 
rush in like a v’ave to fill the spact' which his 
voice had filled. 

And nothing else happened at all. A flush 
of pink from the sun setting spread over the 
downs, the grass stems showi'd up thin and 
distinct, the skylarks had ceased to sing, but 
the scent of the bean-flowers and the sea- 
weed was stronger than ever. And nothing 
happened till Edred cried out, “What’s 
that?” For close to his foot something 
moved, not quickly or suddenly so as to 
startle, but very gently, very quietly, very 
unmistakably — something that glittered 
goldenly in the pink diffused light of the 
sun setting. 

“ Why,” said Elfrida, stooping, “ why, 
it’s ” 


(To be continued,) 



SoIttiicHis of Puzzles and Problems m ttie Cbrisiinas Number, 
L-SOLUTIOMS OF SAM LOYD’S PUZZLES. 




LITTLE BO-FEL)‘S I'VZ/lh IS Sl>LVl l> l»V THKKK LINES 
THUS DRAWN. 


C Y TO THE FAMOUS DONKEY PU22LE, 
FVI- 1 SHOWINO MOW TO PLACE THE THREE 
PIECES $0 AS TO MAKE THE DONKEYS RACINO. 




SR 


KlP VAN WINKLES DOG IS HP RE SHOWN— HE IS CURLED 
UP ASLEEP. 


Mary's age Problem shows that she was 
once three times as old as Ann. so let us try 
12 to i, which shows a difference of 1 1 
years, so, if their combined ages amount to 
44, Ann is 16yrs. 6m s, to Mary's 27yr$ 
6mos.,, Mary being twice as old as Ar.n 
was (13.9) when Mary was (24.9) half as 
old as Ann will be when she is (49.6) three 
times as old as Mary was when Mary was 
three. times as old as Annl 


* HOW OLD WAS MARY?”— THE A HOVE SOLUTION SHOWS 
THAT ANN IS l 6 ii AND MARY 27I VKAItS OLD. 








soze/nojvs oj^ puzzles and problems. 
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IL — Solvtioos to DonUe 


O F the problems published in the Decem- 
ber number hints were given as to the 
solutions of the Vienna coup and F. H, 
Lewis’s problem. The solutions of the 
problems taken from Mr. Bergholt’s book 
are published in that work, but are repro- 
duced here by permission. 

Mr. Bergholt’s problem was as follows:— 


Hearts — Ace, lo, 3. 
Clubs— 5, 4, 3. 
Diamonds — Queen, 
Spades— Queen, 9. 

' jj 

Hearts— Knave, 8, 4, a. 

Clubs-8, 7, 6. 

Diamonds — Knave, 9, 

2. 

Spades— Knave. 


7. 3- 


Hearts— King, 9, 5. 
Cluhs—King, knave. 
Diamonds — Ace, 5, 4. 
Spades - 8, 7. 


9- 


Hearts— Queen, 7, 6. 

Clubs — Ace, queen, 10, a. ^ 

Diamonds — King, 10, 8, (>. 

Spades— None. 

Hearts are trumps. A to lead. A H to win eight out of the 
eleven tri< ’:s. 

The task that A B have to do is to 
get tru ups out and to have Z led through 
twice ill clubs. A must try to put the lead 
into B’s hand ; the next best thing is to put 
the lead into an adversary’s hand. It is not 
hard to see that he must start with trumps, 
both because trumps are wanted out and 
because it is the only suit that can be opened 
without giving away a trick. 

The winning card is shown in italic.s. 

Tricks. A V 11 Z 

1. Queen hearts 3 heaits 3 he.u('> ^ hearts 

2. 0 hearts 4 hvnits Ace q heaits 

_ . 8 diamonds Kn.ave spades QiUi n spades 7 snadcs 
4. to clubs 6 clubs 3 cl bs o dubs 

’ s. 7 hearts 8 hearts 10 ' arts King hearts 

6. 10 diamonds 9 sj ades 8 sp.ides 

7. King diamoiid.s 2 diamonds 7 anionds Aicduinionds 

8 6 diamonds 9 diamonds 4 diannauK 

Queen clubs 7 clubs 4ilubs Knave clul>s 

10. Ace clubs 8 clubs S clubs King club> 

11. ^ clubs Knv diamonds 3 diamonds 5 di.uiiomls 

Trick i. — A iiiust lead the queen, not a 
small one, since he wishes to get away from 
the lead. If Z had won the queen A J’ds 
task would have been simple, since B would 
hold the tenace in trumps over Y. 

Trick 3. — If B does not lead the queen of 
spades now, the adversaries can keep the lead 
out of B’s hand by leading clubs and making 
A open diamonds, and B will never make his 
queen of spades. It is of great importance 
that A should play the eight of diamonds to 
this trick, not the six, with a view to letting 
B get the lead in diamonds later on. 

Trick 6 . — A must continue to play his 
Higher diamonds. 

Trick 7. — B must"* play his seven of dia- 
monds in order to compel Z either to play 
the ace or leave the lead with B. If B had 
played his six of diamonds at either of tricks 
3 and 6, Z could have passed, leaving it to 


Dummy Bridge Problems. 

A to win B’s seven of diamonds. When Z 
pjays the ace of diamonds A must throw his 
king, and the rest is easy. 

At trick 2, Z might have played the king 
of hearts, with the result that Y would win 
trick 5. There is no essential difference in 
the subsequent play. 

If at trick 7 Y leads a high diamond which 
A is allowed to win with the king, B will be 
left with a fourchette over Y. 

Bedouin’s ” problem was : — 

Hearts — 9, 7. 

Clubs — King, 9, 5. 

Diamonds— King, 6. 

Spades — None. 


Hearts- Knave. Hearts- 

C Kibs - Ace, ] [ Club*,— Qneen, 8, 7. 

piamonds—None, 1 ^ " Diamonds — Knave, 8. 

•Spades — Queen, 7, 6 . s. j Sp.ades- to. 

' L_ .. 

Hearts — None. 

Clubs — Knave, 6, 4. 

Diaiiunuls — None. 

.Spades— Knave, q, 8, 3. 

Hearts are trumps Z to lead. Y 7 . to win tour out of th< 
seven tricks. 

Trkks Z A Y B 

1. Knave spades Queen .spades 7 hearts 10 spades 

2. 3 snatlcs A nave hearts o hearts 10 he.arts 

3. 4 clubs Ace clubs King clubs 7 clubs 

S sspades 7 spades 6 diamonds 8 diamonds 

5. Knave clubs 10 clubs 5 clubs Queen clubs 

6. t» clubs 5 spades g clubs '• 8 clubs 

7. 9 spades 6 spades Kg diamonds Knv diamonds 

Trick i. — Z must, of course, play to 
establish spades. If A does not play the 
(jueen, Y will discard a small club ; Z will 
then lead a club and the re.st of the play is 
easy. 

Trick 3. — Y must throw the king, other- 
wise A H can play so that Z will never get 
in again. 

'Bkick 4. — Not able to keep Z out of the 
Icavl, A B ha\^c to try fresh tactics. 

'I’rk'K 5. — If Z goes on with his winning 
spade he will put his f)artner into difficulties 
with his discards. 


This was Dr. xMilliken’s problem :~ 

He irts— Ace, queen, lo, 5, 3. 

Clubs — None. 

I )i;unont!s— 8. 

Spades — to, 6, s. 2* _ 


Hearts— King, knave, 8. 
Clubs -5. 

1 )ianionds— Qii een, 

knave, 9. 
Sp.'ides— 7, 4, 3. 


I Hearts- 9, 7, 6, 4. 
i Cluljs— q, 8, 7. 

Z Diamonds— None. 

1 .Spades- King, knave, 

! 8 . 


.Hearts— None. 

Clubs— Ace, queen, 4. 

Diamonds — King, lo, 6, 5, 

Spades — Ace, queen, o. 

.Spades are trumps. A to lead. A B to win nine out of the 
ten tricks. 


The scheme of play is to put the lead 
ultimately into Z’s hand to make him lead 
hearts up to B’s tenace. He cannot compel 
Z to wip the third round of trumps, since Z 
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has a smaller trump than A, which he should 
keep till the last Hence the ouly way is 
with a losing club, and A must retain his 
four of clubs. But two leads of trumps 
through Z are also necessary. It follows that 
B must trump A^s two winning clubs. The 
play is as follows : — 

Tricks. A Y B z 

I. Ace clubs 5 clubs 2 spades 7 clubs 

а. spades 3 spades 5 spades Knave spades 

3. Queen clubs 9 diamonds Jo spades 8 cUtl>s 

4. g spades 4 spades 6 spades 8 spades 

5. Ace spades 7 spades 3 hearts King spades 

§. 4 clubs 8 hetiris 5 hearts g ciuhs 

7. 5 diamonds King hearts Ace hearts 4 hearts 

8. 6 diamonds Knave hearts Queen hearts 6 hearts 

9. xo diamonds Knv diamonds /o 7 hearts 

xck Kg diaiuands Qn diamonds 8 diamonds 9 hearts 

Trick 3. — B must trump with the ten to 
unblock As tenace. 

Trick 6. — Y is forced to unguard either 
the heart or diamond suit. 

My own problem, published for the first 
time in The Strand, was this 

Hearts — Knave, 9. 

Clubs Ace, 8, 4, 3. 

Diamond-^~4, 3,, 

Spades— King, |o, 9, 6, 4. 

Y Hearts — 5, 4. 

Clubs — King, queen, 

A R knave, 9, 7 

^ ” Diamonds— 'Oueeq, 

6j 5* 

% Spades — Ace, kna%'e, 3. 

Hearts— Ace, king, queen, 8 7, 2. 

Clubs— 10, 6, 2. 

Diamonds— King, 10, 8, a. 

Spades— None. 

Z declares hearts. A leads the live of clubs. Y Z to win two 
by Ciirdft. 

I'he idea underlying the solution is far 
fetched, and the play is as unlike as possible 
to ordinary bridge play. 'Fhe scheme is for 
Y to make his long spades. Y has three 
possible cards of entry, which are sufficient 
for getting rid of the higher cards against 
him, but not for regaining the lead. 
For Y to make his spades A must be 
compelled to lead the suit. To this end the 
dealer must take measures that B may never 
have the lead. B*s dangerous card is the 
queen of diamond.s. To make the queen 
harmless B must be put in the position of 
third player when diamonds are led. For 
this purpose the dealer must sacrifice a trick 
in trumps. Once started on the right idea, 
solvers will find the play simple, as there are 
practically no variations. 

Tricks. A Y B Z 

1. 5 clulis Ace clubs 7 clubs , 2 clubi 

2. a spades '4 shades 3 spades Queen hearts 

3. 6 hearts g hearts 4heaits 7 hearts 

4. 5 spades 6 spades Knave spades King- hearts 

5* lo hearts Knare hearts 5 hearts 8 hearts 

б, 7 spades 9 spades Ace spades Ace hearts 

7. d hearts 3 clubs 9 clubs a hearts 

8. g diamonds 3 diamonds 5 diamonds 8 diamonds 

9. Ktepdiamonds ^ d amonds 6 diamonds to diamonds 

to. Ace diamonds 4 cUibs On diamonds King diamonds 
II. T diamonds 8 clubs Knave cluijs adiamontU 

xa. 8 spad^ to spades Queen clubs 6 clubs 
S3. Queen spades King spades King clubs lo clubs 


Hearts— TO, 6, 3. 
Clubs— 5, 

Diamonds— Ace, 

knave, 9, 7. 
Spades— Queen, 8, 7, 

5. 2. 


III. — Solntfoos fo Cliess ProUems. 

No. I. By B, G, Laws. 

WHI '. K. HLACK. 

(1) R to R 4 th (1) P takes R, or (d), (d), 

( 2 ) Q to K 2nd ( 2 ) 1‘ takes P [(/"), (i) 

(3) Q R Sth (male) 

(<j). • 

(I) TMoB7tharKt6ih 

(2) Kt to B 7th (ch) (2) K takes Kt 

(3) R takes P (mate) 

(^). 

(i)' P to R 4th 

(2) Kt takes P (2) Any move 

(3) Kl to B 3rd (mate) 

(c-). 

(i) !* to Kt 5ih 

(2) R to R 5tb (ch) (2) K lakes P 

( 3 ) Q to K 2nd (male) 

(^/). 

(i) B to B 3rd 

(2) Q takes B, mating next move 


No. 2. By S. Loyd. 

Wlimc. ULACK. 

(1) P takes B, becoming a (i) K takes Kl 

(2) Kt to Kt 6ih I Kt (2) Any move 

(3) P lo Q K 81 h liecoming <,)ueen (mate) 

No. 3. By Frank IIkalev. 

WHITE. black, 

(1) K lo 7th (i) K to K 5th 

(2) R to Q 5th (2) K lakes R 

(3) Q to 4th (mate) 

No. 4. By (i. IIkathcotb. 

wiim-:. HI A('K. 

(1) B to K 5th (i) .Any move 

(2) Mates accordingly 

Xo. 5. By Dr. C. Planck. 

WHITE. HLACK. 

(1) Q to Kt 4ih (i) Any move 

(2) Mates accordingly 

rV. — ^Auikor’s Solttlion to Problem of bow to 
place Eight Queens on a Chessboard so 






"WHERE IS IT?" PICTURES. 


B !SHE • following picture - puzzles, 
Sg designed by various ingenious 
^ artists, are of the kind which 
^ never fail to supply amusement 
to children of all ages between 
eight and eighty. There is a peculiar 
fascination in the task of attempting to bring 
to light the figure so skilfully concealed 
among the lines of the picture, which some- 
times eludes the eye so long, only at last to 
spring to sight so suddenly and conspicuously 
that the wonder is how it could possibly 
have escaped notice for a moment. In the 
following illustrations the hidden subjects are 
all large and striking, so that if the solver 
has any doubts as to whether he has found 


one he may be certain that he has failed. The 
puzzles are of various degrees of difficulty, 
some being comparatively easy, while others 
will be found by most solvers to require 
considerable study. But even in this there 
is an amusing difference between one solver 
and another ; one who is not particularly apt 
at “spotting” the concealed figures some- 
times perceiving the most difficult (such, for 
example, as that of “I’he Watchman” on 
the third page) almost at the first glance, 
while we have known a really clever solver 
gaze for ten minutes at the tiger’s head at 
the end of the article without being able to 
“ find his keeper,” who seems, when found, 
almost as conspicuous as the animal itself. 









Where is her swcetheari ? 
Vol. XKXV.-^10« • , * 


This gentleman calls his foemtan, W^re is he> 
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Find th« girl and her grandmother. 


Find his keeper. 






0URI03I'riB3 


[ shall be glad to receive ConiHbiitiofis to this section, and to pay for stick as are accet>ted.} 
Copyright, 1907, by George Newnes, Limited. 



A COW WITH A HOBBY. 


T he cow shown in my photograph has a hahii 
of getting the tub on and oft' her l^cad as she 
desires. She stands ^11 day with it on her head, and 
if .someone removes it she immediately gets it back 
again. Before taking the picture I pul the tub away 
from her upside down, but she had it on her head in 
a minute. —Mr. W. K. Orahood, 1,123, Lake Shore 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 







..... 

A GLASS TIN-KNIFK. 

M y photograph depicts the result of a curious 
accident which happened a short time ago. 
A dray-horse ran aw'ay and endeavoured to enter a pro- 
vision shop vid the window^ and ^ 
after clearing up the curious-look- / . i ' ' 

ing object show-n here was found. It j ^ 

consists of a piece of plate-glass 
exactly a foot long which has l)een 
driven right through a large tin of 
sardines. A man who was trying 
to stop the horse narrow ly escaped 
being transfixed in a similar man- 
ner, a great deal of the glass 
sliding down his hack, without, 
however, seriously injuring him. 

— Mr. F. G. Perkins, 13, Koyal 
Avenue, Wlieatley, Doncaster. 


coming in the morning I was surprised to 
find a baby pike, only a few inches long, 
caught in the mesh in his frantic efforts to 
attack anti eat the roach (twice its size) in the 
net. The liny pike was in every detail as per- 
fect as a monster of twenty (rounds, and, 
allowing for size, .seemed auite as fierce. — 
Mr. A. Verey, 54, Cavenaish Road, Kil- 
burn, N.W. 


- A CHKMICAL ADDRESS. 

T his is a facsimile of a post-card which 
was jmsled and delivered in Newca.slle- 
on-Tyne, C the chemical term for car- 
lK)nic acid gas, being sufficient for the postal 
tvfticials, and, of course, the N. C. is enough 
locall) for Newcastle. The name of the firm is ** 7 'he 
Carbonic Acid Gas Co.” I wonder if anyof your readers 
could qu >te an address as short ?— Mr. ()eo! W. Moore, 
4, Windsor Terrace, Whitley Bay, Northuml)erkind. 


POST CARD 


Ttff» «jtu» tm 




THE VORACITY OF THE PIKE. 

W HILE fishing last autumn 
on one of the Norfolk 
Bro^s I left a small keep-net out 
at night on the broad with one or 
two fairly large roach in it. C)n 


- A’' 

A'Ji ■ ■ '-i* ’'.'JLi 
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APkiL loth /05 

Fegko BojancRy owz fer HiRolay 
Fernyc $25 Doiars yuh heftu gibytuir 
raldowyi hlzmonl bath af yuh donth 
gll}yt\]in higoun suw yuh naen 
goun Kostu yuhraohr 

WlK olav F ernvc 

MORK ENGLISH AS SHE IS WROTE. 

I SEND you a curious leller. ll was written on 

a typewriter by a foreigner (Pole). Ilcsjreaks 
fairly intotligil*>le English, hut his writing is harder to 
understand. The following is what he thinks he is 
writing: “April lOth, /05. Eegko Bojancky owes 
for Nikolay Fernyc twenty-five dollars. You ha\e to 
give it to him right away, his money, but if you don’t 
give it to lum he is gt>ing to sue you, then going to 
cost to you more. Nikolay Eeknyc.”— Mr. O. L. 

Bonnycastle, 903, Union Bank Block, Winnipeg. 

A MARVELLOUS ESCAPE FROM DEATH. 

T he rock shown here annihilated a whole chapel 
in I )rus-y-Coed, Nantllc X'alley, near (.'ar- 
narvon. In January, 1892, there stood a small cha|x*l 
in Dru.s-y-Coed, attached to which was the keeper's Sallhuru Times gave, some time ago, the 

house, where lay his .son’s dead body. One x following account of an extraordinary case of 
evening there was to have been held, at six o’clock, kite-flying: “ The children of Mr. Bowes, of Monk- 

the customary Welsh “ Wilnos,” or prayer-meeting, end, Croft, whilst on a visit to Saltburn, have had an 

usually held at the house where the body is lying, but interesting experience of the flying capabilities of a 

in this case the service w'as to have Ijcen held at the • kite, with wliich they were anuusing themselves on 
chapel ; at about 5.30 p.m., hovvevtT, a huge lioulder Saturday afternoon, August 31st. About half-past 

came hurtling dowm from a height of (juitc 500fl. three the siring broke close to the hand of the flyer, 

clean on to the chapel, leaving not a stone standing. and the kite forthwith made seawards, towing the 

The frightened jK'ople ran out of the hou.se and .saw length of two balls of .string in its wake. Naturally 

what had happened. Had tlie stone fallen a few feet it was given up for lost, but the owners were agree- 

more to the N.E., it would have killed every living ably surprised to learn that it had been found in 

person in llie house, or had it come thirty minutes Holland. The kite has now lx*en received by its 

owners in perfect con- 
dition from Mjnheer 
R. Van der Steen, 
postmaster, Makkum- 
au - Zee, Holland, to 
wiifnn it had been 
1 landed by the peasant 
children who found 
it, the string having 
caught on a telegraph- 
pole. It was found on 
Sunday at three p.m., 
and Mr. Bowes re- 
ceived intimation of its 
having been found by 
the first post on Tues- 
day morning. It is 
supposed that the siring 
being dragged in the 
water kept the kite in 
prop.T position during 
Us long flight of some 
two hundred and 
seventy - five miles.” 
We are indebted to 
Mr, Bowes for the 
photo^aph reproduced 
herewith* 



later, when the meeting was on, not a person there 
would have lived. The stone is called Maen Mawr. 
The new chapel, built since in a safer place, can be 
seen in the background of the picture. — Mr. R. A. 
Williams, Porth-yr-Aur, Carnarvon. 
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I WAS looking out of iny window the other day when I 
saw a most curious sight. I'wo small children were play- 
ing with a hoop. A flock of geese crossed the road, and one, 
the biggest of these, ran partly through the Itoop. The hoop 
w'as over one wing in such a way that the faster the goose 
went the faster the hoop bowled along, each flap of its wing 
against the inside of the hoop giving it fresh iinjx^lus. 'I'he 
(ither geese, of course, folhnved, cackling at tiie top of their 
voices, and it was surprising how' long the was thus kept 

up. The two little gills did not seem to sec the funny side of it, 
but ran frantically after them and the lunaway hoop.- Mr. A. 
Collinson, 5, Sefton Villas, North Holnnvood, near Doiking. 


oLjh^Sa. 

TOCn'HACHE 

CHARMS. 


over the heart. It is probable that there 
are now very few of these charms in exist- 
ence, as they were given in cases when all 
the Other mkny “cures” known to these 
witch-doctors were exhausted, and w'cre 
returnable to the “ doctor.” (,)ualificd 
medical officers have become so numerous 
in these counties within the past ten years, 
and .suft'erers therefore so very seldom 
have recourse to any “ wise" old men or 
women, that tlie profession of w'itch-doctor 
is about defunct. — Mr. Alexander Poison, 
The Schoolhouse, Nigg, Ko.ss-shire. 



.SAVED BV A C’AKTR1D(;K. 


H KKK is a photograpli of a cartridge 
that was pierrefl liy a .Mauser bullet 
whilst I was serving with my regiimmt 
{lulh Hussars) during the South .African 
War. The bullet came over two ranges 
of hills, pas.sing clean through the catl- 
ridge, which was in my bandolier, aiul 
then entered rny back within half an inch 
of my spinal cord. The cartridge did not 
explode, the cordite still being intad. — 
Mr. J. W. Taylor, r, Longbeach Koad, 
laivcmler Hill, S.W. 


jPHESE two toolli- 
X ache charms 
were got not very long 
ago — the one in what 
appears to be Greek 
characters from a 
“skilly woman” in 
Caithne.ss, and the 
other - - which, not- 
withstanding the 
shaky hand in which 
it is written, is easily 
decipheralde — was 
got from a lonely old 
weaver in Sutherland - 
shire. In both cases 
the “ directions for 
use ” were the same— 
viz., that it be worn 
under the clothing and 


^ till 



CURIOSITIES. 


AN EVIL-LVK 
CHARM. 

T HK remarkable 
ubject shown 
here consists of a 
small l)ronze bell 
bavin a cross - bar 
clapper. To tliis is 
suspended, by a tiny 
cliain, a ihin, flat, 
bronze lij^uie of a 
fish. \\ hen this re- 
markable ciiarm is 
him" up outside a 
AN EXTRAORDINARY RRkAKAOE. house <u garden in 

T his is a piiotograph of a teacup which I dropped. Korea, as a protec- 
On picking it up I was astonished to find that turn against tlie evil 
il was broken exactly in two e<pial parts. — Mr. Fred, eye or such - like 
S. Sutton, 124, Earl’s ('ourt Road, Kensington, S.W. dangers, the sligliii si 

wind moves the fish 




and thus causes the bell to ring. Not only is the ringing of 
a bell generally considered a saieguarfl against evil spiiits, but 
the fish itself is a powerful Oriental s\nibi)l.- — .Mr. K. Lo\etl, 
41, Outram Road, ('ro}don. 

MrSICAl. .sHKKP. 

I ^'llF.RK has long been a tradition that animals love music, 
and this phot ogiaph is }et another proof of the fact. The 
\oung girl, who li\es on a big WVstern farm in the States, goes 
out and .Sings \o the sheep, which run to her. As soon as she 
stops they stretch their faces iij) to lu'r and mb their heads against 
hei as if pleading witi her to go on anew. While she is singing 



A CHINK.SE “I’RAMNt; (HAIR.' 

foregoing picture is of what is 
1 called a ('hinese pia\ing chaii, and 
is useil as a means of t(»rture in some parts 
of China to ihis Clay. As will be seen from 
the yihotograph, .sharp blades ate pi<»\ide<l 
for the back, seat, and foot-test, while for 
the aun-rests shaip spikes arc used, and 
into this chair the unfoitun.iie \ictim is 
madi* to sit, and, presumably, pra\s it> 
be released, henc<' the nanie“])ia)ing 
chair.” I may add that the original is in 
my pos.session, having rei'ently been forwarded lioui 
('bina.--Mr. H. S. ‘ Lee, 10, Wellington Avenue, 
Lower Edmonton, N. 



they stand still around her and lUten with delight. 
The photogiaph was taken by Mr. A. J. Siiauicil, of 
Minn.— Mr. O. S. Herry, Bos Brooklyn, N.V* 

A “ONE-LlNis^ Z/.LE. 

T T is suryirising \^hai seemingly im* 
po.ssible figure.*! call bj; drawn liy 
means of one conlmiiojis line. The dia* 
y giams here depicted show what can 
y flone. In their con.structlon The y^eiicil 
must not travel over the same line more 
yU than once. For the convenience of 

y readers a solution which explains itself 

is given in Fig. 2. — Mr. Harry 
Growler, 18, Nelson Street, King^S 
Lynn, Norfolk. , , 
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A UNIQUE WASPS’ NEST. 

I SEND a photograph of a un^ue gasps’ nest. The tennis 
racquet stood upon a shelf in the far corner of a small 
outbuilding used for the housing of lawn-tennis and croquet 




WHAT IS THE REASONy 

I ^'flEKE may be no 

point at first sight in * 
the drawing that I am I 
sending you, but if the i 
page uptm which it is 
printed is given a rotary 
motion in the manner 
illustrated in the adjoin-* 
ing diagram it will appear 
as though there were a 
sixpence on one side of tlie centre of the circle. The 
faster the whirling the bigger the coin seems to become. 
— Mr. Lionel G. Lutyens, St, Mary’s Lodge, Bedford. 

THE RECORD TIGHT-ROPE WALK. 

T he walk by Professor Joy Baldwin, illustrated 
here, is the highest and longest in the history of 
the world. Nothing like it has ever been attempted 
before. The walk of five hundred and eighty-two feet 
long over a gulf five hundred and fifty- five feet, deep 
which took place at Eldorado Springs, CoL, tot)k him 
six and a half minutes to accomplish. Even the gelling 
of this picture was not without its danger. — Copyright 
photo., 1907, by Mr. PM. Tangen, Boulder, Colorado. 



reijuiremcnts, garden chairs, etc. The nest, an 
unusually strong one, was fully a foot thick each way, 
the photograph merely showing the outer shell built 
up>on the racejuet, as it was impossible to get the whole 
nest away intact. The gut-string network of the 
racquet was eaten entiiely away where it came in 
contact with the nest. — Mr. Geo. J. Knott, Water 
End, North Mimins, Hatfield. 

WINGS THAT WENT WRONG. 

I SEND you the photograph t>f a parrot that 
l)elongs to a friend of mine. It will he noitced 
tjiat the bird’s \\ings 
are on the breast in- 
stead of the hack, as 
is the case with all 
otlter self-respecting 
parrots. The bird is 
\ery healthy and con- 
tented, being quite 
lame and a moderate 
talker, and, strange 
to say, it does not 
suffer any inconveni- 
ence ih tough this 

extraordinary freak of 
Nature. —Mr. T. C. 


Wballey, 37, Win.slardey Road, 
Waterloo, Liverpool. 

. ANOTHER OPTICAL 
ILLUSION. 

^ T /■ 1 1 AT at first .sight seems 

V V 1 *^ ^ giant caterpillar 

is in reality the photograph of 
a layer of powdered while lead 
along the top of which a \dbrai- 
ing metal sphere has been 
passed. The impres.sions made 
are, of course, concave, but 
if the “bead” of the “ cater- 
pillar ” be held pointing to- 
wards a source of light the 
shadows of the “waves” in 
the photograph give the idea 
that the impressions arc convex, 
thus imparting the larva-Hke 
appearance. — Mr. Harold R. 
Parkes, 2, Church Street, 
Southport, Lancs. 
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The Chase of the Golden Plate. 

By JACQUES FUTRELLE. 

A S'l'ORV IX THRKi: PARIS. 

Part III.-THE THINKING MACHINE. 

ROI’KSSOR AUCiUS'I'US from the inritlents of the masked hall at 
S. X. VAN DUSl’.N, Seven ( )aks to the return of I )olhe Meiedith. 
Ihi.l)., LLI)., k.R.S., M.l)., “Now, Mr. Halt'll,” asked the 'Thinking 

!• r(\, was the ( ourt of Last Machine, “ just what is known of this second 

Appt^al in the seientas. theft of the g<;ld plate ? ” 

'Thirty-five of his titty years “It’s simple enough,” explained the re- 
had been devoted to logic, study, analysis jiortei. “It was plain burglary. Some 
of cau.se and effect, mateiial and psyclio- person entered the Randolph house on 

logical. By his personal efforts he had .Monday night by ('utting out a pane of gla.ss 

mercilessly llatlened out and readjusted at and unfastening a window latch. W hoe\er 
least tNNo of the exact scietu'es, and had added it was, took the plate and escaped ” 

immeasurably to the world’s sum of know- “ 1 j)resume on its return Mr. Randolph 

ledge in others. Once he had held the ordered the plate to be ])laced in the small 

('hair of Philosophy in a gieat University, room as before ” 

l)ut casually one day he promulgated a thesis “ \Vs.’' 
that kiUH'ked the faculty's eye out, and he Please go on.'’ 

was invited to resign. It was a dozen years “'The })ohce absolutely decline to say 

later that that University had oj)enly resoitcai as yet just what evidence they have against 
to inlliiencc and diplomacy to induce him to Herbert, beyond the finding of the plate in 
acc'e[)t its LL.I). his |)osse.ssion,” the reporter resumed, “though 

This, then, was the 'Thinking Machine. Lord knows tliat’s enough. 'Phev w'ill not 
This last title, the 'Thinking Machine, per- .say, eithei, how' thew first came to connect 

haps more e\[)res.sive of the real m.in than him with the affair. Detectives Mallory 

a yard of honorary initials, was c'oined by doesn't - 

Hutciiinson llatc'h, refiorter at the time* ot “When and where was Mi, Herbert 

the scientist’s defeat of a chess ('ham[)ion arresU*d?” 

aftcT a single morning’s in.slruction in the “Yesterday (luesday) atlernoon, in his 

game. I'he I'hinking Machine had asserted rooms. Fourteen pieces of the gold plate 

that logic was inevitable, and that game had were on the table.” 

proved his as.sertion. Since the game there “ Ves, yes. Please go on. 

had grown up a strange* friendship between “ 'The plate w\as all spread out--there was 

the c^rabbed scientist and the reporter. no attempt to conceal it, ’ Hatch resumed. 

Now the 'Thinking Machine sat in a huge “'Thc^re was a bo.x on die floor, and Herbert 

chair in his reception-room, with long, slender wtis abc^ut to pack the stuff in it when 

fingers pre.s.sed tip to tip and squint eyes Detective Mallory and tw^o ot * his men 
turned upward. Hatch was talking — had been entered. Herbert s servant, Blair, was away 
talking for more than an hour wnth infrequent from the house at the time. His people are 
interruptions. In that time he had laid bare away too, so he was alone, 
the facts as he and the poli«e knew them, “Nothing but the gold plate was found?’* 
V<>|. xxjcv.~17. 
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Lord, yes ! ” exclaimed the reporter. 
“ There was a lot of jewellery in a case and 
fifteen or tw^enty odd pieces - ten thousand 
pounds’ worth of stuff at least. The police 
took it to find the owners.” 

“ Dear me ! dear me ! ” exclaimed the 
Thinking Machine. “ Why didn’t you men- 
tion the jewellery at first ? Wait a minute.” 

Hatch was silent while the scientist con- 
tinued to squint at the ceiling. He wriggled 
in his chair uncomfortably, and smoked a 
cou{jle of cigarettes before the Thinking 
Machine turned to him and asked: — 

“ Did Mr. Herbert say anything when 
arrested ? ’ 

“ No ; nothing to me or anybody else. 
He was arraigned at a [ire! im inary hearing, 
pleaded not guilty, and was released on four 
thousand pounds bail. Some of his rich 
friends furnished it.” 

“Did he give any reason for his refusal 
to say anything.^” insisted the 'rhinking 
Machine, testily. 

“‘He remarked to me that he wouldn’t say 
anything, because even if he told the 
whole truth no one would believe him.” 

“As I under- 
stand i t,” t h e 
scientist went on, 

“you did not be- 
lieve Herbert guilty 
of the first theft? 

Why?” 

“ Well, because 
— because he’s not 
that sort of man,” 
e\[)lained the re- 
porter. “Tve 
known him tor 
years, personally 
and by reputation.” 

“Was he a par- 
ticular friend of 
yours at college ? ” 

“ No, not an inti- 
mate; but he was 
of my year — and 
he’s a splendid 
football player.” 

That squared every- 
thing. 

“Do you now be- 
lieve him guilty?” 
insisted the scien- 
tist 

“ I can’t believe 
anything else— and 
yet I’d stake my life 
on his honesty.” 


“And Miss Meredith ? ” 

The reporter was reaching the explosive 
point He had seen and talked to Miss 
Meredith, you know. 

“ It’s perfectly asinine to suppose that s/ie 
had anything to do with either theft, don’t 
you think ? ” 

'J'he Thinking Machine was silent on that 
point. 

“Well, Mr. Hatch,” he said, finally, “the 
problem comes down to this : Did a man, 
and perhaps a w’oman, who are circum- 
stantially proved guilty of stealing the gold 
plate, actually steal it ? W e have the stained 
cushion of the car in which the thieves 
escaped to indicate that one of them was 
wounded: wv have Mr. Herbert with an 
injured right shoulder a hurl received that 
night on his own statement, though he won’t 
say how. We have then the second theft, 
and the finding of the stolen property in his 
possession, along with another lot of st(;len 
stuff-jewels. It is a[)parently a settled case 
now without going farther.” 

“ Hut ” Hatch started to protest. 

“ Hut suppo^e we do go a little farther,” 
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the Thinking Machine went on. “ 1 can 
prove definitely, conclu.sively, and finally by 
settling only two points : whether or not Mr. 
Herbert was wounded while in the motor- 
car. If so, he was the first thief; if not, 
he wasn’t. If he was the first thief, he was 
probably the second ; but even if he were not 
the first thief, there is of course a possibility 
that he was the second.’’ 

Hatch w'as listening with mouth open. 

“ .Su[)pose we begin now,’’ continued the 
"J'hi liking Machine, by finding out the 
name of the physician who treated Mr. 
Herbert’s wound last 'I'hursday night. Mr. 
Herbert may have a rea.son for keeping the 
identity of this physician secret, but perhaps 
— wait a minute,” and the scientist dis- 
appeared into the next room. He was gone 
for five minutes. “See if the physician who 
treated the wound wasn’t l)r. (’larence 
Wal[)ole.” 

'I'he re|)ortei blinked a little. 

“ Right,” he said. “ W hat next ? ” 

“Ask him sometiiing about the nature of 
the wound and all the usual (luestions.” 

Hatch nodded. 

'I’hen,” resumed the d'iiinking Maehiiie, 
casually, “bring me some of Mi. Ht'rheit’s 
blood.” 

'1 he repoiter blinked a g(K)d deal, and 
gulped twice. 

“How' much?” he in(|uired, briskly. 

“A single drop on a small pitu'e of glass 
Nvill do very nicely,” refilled the scientist. 

II. 

Thk Supreme Tolice Intelligen<e was 
deeply cogitating when the 'I’hinking 
Machine called. Fhe Sufireme liitelli 
gence- Mr. Mallory — kmwv Professor A an 
Dusen waill, and, while lie received him 
graciously, he showed no difficulty in re 
straining any undue outburst of enthusiasm. 

“Ah, Professor!” was his noncommittal 
greeting. , . 

“ Good evening. ’ responded the .scienti.st, 
in the thin, irritated voice which nhvays set 
Mr. Mallory’s nerves a-janglc. “ I don t 
suppose you would tell me by what slefis 
you were led to arrest NFr. Herbert?” 

“I would not,” declared Mr. Mallory, 
promptly. 

“ No ; nor would you inform me of the 
nature of the evidence against him in 
addition to the jew^els and plate found in 
his possession ? ” 

“ I would not,” replied Mr. Mallory agaim 

“No, I thought |>erhaps you would not,” 
remarked the Thinking Machine. “ I under- 


stand, by the w’ay, that one of your men took 
a leather cushion from the motor car in 
which the thieves escaped on the night of the 
ball, and wanted to incfuire if it would be 
permissible for me to see that cushion ?” 

Detective Mallory glared at him sus- 
piciously, then slowly his heavy face relaxed, 
and he laughed as he aro.se and produced the 
cushion. 

“ If you’re trying to make any mystery of 
thi.^ thing, you’re making a me.ss of it,” he 
informed the scientist. “We know the 
owner of the (‘ar in w^hich Herbert and the 
girl e.scaped. 'Phe ('ushion means nothing.” 

1'he 'Flunking Machine examined the heavy 
leather carefully, and paid a great deal of 
attention to the crusted stains which it bore. 
He {)ieked at one of the brown sf)()ls with his 
l)enknife, and it flaked off in his hand. 

“Herbert was (\iught with the goods on 
him,” dec'lared the de tective, and he thumped 
the de.sk with his lusty fist. “ We've got the 
right man.” 

“ Ves,” admitted the 'Fhinking Machine, 

“ it begins to look very mu<'h as if you had 
got the right man for once.” 

Detective Mallory snorted. 

“ Would you mind telling me if any of the 
jew('Ilerv >uu found in xMr. Herbert’s posses- 
sion has been identilied ? ’’ 

“It has," replied the detective. “'Fhat’s 
where I've got Herbeit. Four people who 
lo.st jewellery at the masked ball have 
appeared and claimed jueces of the stuff.” 

“ Indeed?” intiuired the scientist, thought- 
fully. He was still gazing at the cushion, 

“ And the most important development of 
all is to come,” Detective Mallory rattled on. 
“'fhal will be the real sensation, and make 
the arrest of Herbert seem purely incidental. 

It now lookr as if there would be another 
arrest, (^f a — r)f a person who is .so high 
socially and all that, that 

'‘Ve.s,” interrupted the 'Thinking Machine; 

“ hut do you think it would be wise to arrest 
her now ? ” 

“Her?” demanded Detective Mallory. 

“ What do you know of any woman ? ” 

“You were speaking of Miss Dorothy 
Meredith, weren’t you ? ” intjuired the 
'Thinking Machine, blandly. “ Well, I 
merely said I didn’t think it would be wise 
for your men to go so far a.s to arrest her.” ^ 

'The detective bit his cigar in two in 
obvious perturbation. 

“ How — how did you happen to know her 
name ? ” he demanded. 

“ Oh, Mr, Hatch mentioned it to me,” 
replied the scientist. “He has known of 
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her connection with the case for several days 
as well as Herbert’s, and has talked to them 
both, I think/' 

The Supreme Intelligence was nearly 

apoplectic. 

“ If Hatch knew it, why didn’t he tell 
me ? ” he thundered. 

“ Really, I don’t know,” responded the 
scientist. Perhaps,” he added, curtly, “ he 
may have had some absurd notion that you 
would find it out for yourself.” 

And when Detective Mallory had fully 
recovered the Thinking Nfachine was gone. 

‘ Meanwhile Hatch had seen and questioned 
I )r. Clarence Walpole in the latter’s surgery, 
only a stone’s throw from Dick Herbert's 
home. Had Dr. AValpole recently dressed a 
wound for Mr. Herliert ? Dr. Walpole had, 
A wound caused by a pistol bullet ? Yes. 

“ When ivas it, please ? ’’ asked Hatch. 

Thursday night, or rather Friday morn- 
ing,” he replied. '‘It was between two and 
three o’clock. He came here, and I attended 
to him.” 

“ Where was the wound, please ? ” 

“ In the right shoulder,” replied the physi- 
cian, “just here,” and he touched the reporter 
with a long finger. It wasn’t dangerous, 
but he had lost considerable blood.” 

Hatch was silent for a moment, da/ed. 
Every new point piled up the evidence 
against Herbert. 

“ I don’t suppo.se Mr, Herbert explained 
how he got the wound ? ” Hatch a.sked, 
apprehensively. He was afraid he had. 

“ No. I asked, but he evaded the ques- 
tion. It was, of <'ourse, none of my business 
after I had extracted the bullet and dressed 
the hurt.” 

“ You have the bullet 

“Yes. It’s the usual size — thirty two 
calibre.” 

That was all. I’he case >vas proved, the 
verdict rendered. Ten minutes later Hatch’s 
name was announced to Dick Herbert. Dick 
received him gloomily, shook hands with 
him, then resumed his interrupted pacing. 

“ I had de('lined to sec men from other 
papers,” he .said, wearily. 

“ Now look here, Dick,” expostulated 
Hatch, “ don’t you want to make some state- 
ment of your connection with this affair? I 
honestly believe if you did it would help 
you.” 

“No, I cannot make any statement — 
that’s all,” and Dick’s hand closed fiercely. 
“ I can’t,” he added, “ and there’s no need 
to talk of it.” He continued his pacing for 
a moment or so, then turned on the reporter. 


“ Do you believe me guilty ? ” he demanded, 
abruptly. 

“ Lord, I can't believe anything else,” 
Hatch replied, falteringly. ‘‘But at that I 
don't wanf to believe it.” 'I'here was an 
embarrassed pause. “ I have just seen Dr. 
Clarence Walpole.” 

“Well?” and Dick wheeled on him angrily. 

“ What he said alone would convict you, 
even if the plate had not been found here,” 
Hatch replied. 

“ Are you to convict me ? ” 1 )ick 

demanded. 

“I’m trying to get the truth,’’ remarked 
Hatch. 

“There is just one man in the world 
whom I must see U^forc the truth can ever 
he told,” declared Dick, vehemently. “And 
I ('an t find him now. I don’t know where 
he is.” 

“Let me find him. Who is he? What’s 
hi.s name?” 

“ If I told you that I might as well tell 
you eveiything," Dick went on. “It was to 
prevent any mention of that name that I 
have allowed myself to be [placed in this 
position. It is purely a personal matter 
l)etween us -at least, 1 will make it so - and 
if I ever meet him ” his hands closed and 
uni'losed spasmodically- -“ the truth will be 
known,* unless I -I kill him first.” 

Half an hour later Hatch left him. On 
the glass top of an inkstand he carried three 
prei'ious drops of Herbert's blood. 

III. 

Faith KL’LLV Hatch re[)eat(id to the 'riiinking 
Machine the conversation he had iiad with 
Dr. Walpole, indicating on the person (jf the 
eminent scientist the exat't sp(;t of the wound, 
as Dr. Wal[)()le had indicated it to him. 'I’he 
scientist listened without comment to the 
re('ital, casually studying meanwhile the three 
crimson drops on the glass. 

“ Dr. Walj)ole's statement,” the 'Fhinking 
Machine went on after a moment, “ makes 
this particular problem ludicnjusly simple. 
Two points alone sho\v conclusively that Mr. 
Herbert was not the man in the motor-car. 
I shall reach the third myself.” 

Hatch didn’t say anything for lack of 
words, 

“Now, Mr. Hatch,” resumed the .scientist, 
quite casually, “ I understand you graduated 
at Oxford in ninety-eight Yes? Well, 
Herbert was a fellow-.student of yours there. 
Please obtain for me one of the printed lists 
of students who were at Oxford that year — a 
complete list” 
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“ I have one at home,” said the reporter. 

“(}et It, please, immediately, and return 
here,” instructed the scientist. 

Hatch went out and the Thinking Machine 
disappeared into his laboratory. When he 
came out again^he found the reporter sitting 
in the reception ■ room, holding his head. 
The scientist’s face was as inscrutable as ever. 

“ Here is the list,” said Hatch, as he 
handed it over. 

The 'I’hinking Machine took it in his long, 
slender fingers and turned two or three leaves. 
Finally he stopped and ran a finger down 
one page. 

“ Ah ! ” he exclaimed at last. “ I thought 
.so.” 

“ Thought what } ” asked Hatch, curiously. 

“ I’m going out to .see Mr, Meredith now,” 
remarked the Thinking Machine, irrelevantly. 
“ Have you met him ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Then come with me.” 

Mr. Meredith had read the newspaper 
accounts of the arrest of Hick Herbert, and 
the seizure of the gold plate and jewels ; 
had taunted his charming daughter with it in 
a fatherly sort of a w*ay. She was t\eeping — 
weeping her heart out over this latest proof 
of the perfidy and loathsomeness of the man 
she loved. Incidentally it may be mentioned 
here that tlu‘ astute Mr. Meredith was not 
aware of any elopement plot either the first 
or last. 

When a card bearing the name of Mr. 
Augustus S. F. X. Van Diisen was handed 
to Mr. Meredith, he went wonderingly into 
the reception-room. I’here was a pause as 
the scienti.st and Mr. Meredith mentally sized 
each other up, then introductions, and the 
Thinking Machine c'ame to bu.siness, abruptly 
as always. 

“ May I ask, Mr Meredith,” he began, 

how many sons you have ? ” 

“One,” rcjilied Mr. Meredith, puzzled 

“ May I ask his present address?’' went on 
the scientist. 

Mr. Meredith studied the belligerent eyes 
of his caller, and wondered what business it 
was ofhi.s, for Mr. Meredith was a belligerent 
sort of a jierson himself. 

“ May / ask,” he inquired, with pronounced 
emphasis on the personal pronoun, “ why you 
want to know?” 

Hatch rubbed his chin thoughtfully. He 
\vas wondering what would happen to him 
when the cyclone struck. 

“ It may save him and you a great deal of 
annoyance if you will give me his address,” 
said the Thinking Machine. “ I desire to 


communicate with him immediately on a 
matter of the utmost importance — a purely 
personal matter.” 

Mr. Meredith considered the matter at 
some length, and finally arrived at the con- 
clusion that he might ask. 

“ He is in South America at present — 
Buenos Ayres,” he replied. 

“What?” e.xclaimcd the Thinking Machine, 
so suddenly that both Hatch and Mr. Mere- 
dith started a little. “ What?” he repeated, 
and wrinkles suddenly appeared in the dome- 
like brow. 

“ I said he was in South America- -Bueno.s 
Ayrc.s,” repeated Mr. Meredith, stiffly, but a 
little awed. “ A letter or c:able to him in 
care of the British Consul at Buenos Ayres 
will reach him promptly.” 

The 'Thinking .Machine’s narrow eyes were 
screwed down to the disappearing point, 
the slender white fingers were twiddled 
jerkily, the corrugations remained in his 
brow. 

“ How' long has Mr. Meredith been there ? ” 
he asked at last. 

“ 'Three months.” 

“ Do you know he h there ? ” 

Mr. Meredith started to say something, 
then swallowed it with an effort. 

“ I know it positively, yes,” he replied. “ I 
recei^ed this letter, dated the second, from 
him three days ago, and to-day I received a 
cable despatch forwarded to me here from 
Birmingham.” 

“Aie you positive the letter is in your 
son's handwriting ? ” 

Mr. Mereditli almost choked in mingled 
bewilderment and resentment at the question 
and tlie manner of its ask mg. 

“ I am positive, yes,” he replied, at last, 
preserving his tone of dignity with a })er- 
ceptible effort. He note(i the inscrutable 
face of his caller, and saw the corrugations 
in the brow suddenly swept away. “ What 
business of yours is it, anyway ? blazed Mr. 
Meredith, suddenly. 

“ May I ask where yo\i were last Thursday 
night ? ” went on the even, steady voice. 

“It’s no business of yours,” Mr. Meredith 
blurted. “ I was at Birmingham.” 

“ Can you jirove it in a court of law ? ” 

“ Prove it ? Of course I can prove it ! ” 
Mr. Meredith was fairly bellowing at his 
impassive interrogator. 

“ If you can prove it,” Mr. Meredith,” 
remarked the 'Thinking Machine, quietly, 
coldly, “ you had best make your arrange- 
ments to do so ; because, believe me, it may 
be necessary to save you from a charge 
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of having stolen the Randolph gold plate 
last Thursday night at the masked ball. 
Good day, sir.” 

IV. 

Hut Mr. Herbert w(jn’t see anyone, sir,” 
protested Blair. 

“Tell Mr. Herbert, please, that unless 1 
can see him immediately his bail will be 
withdrawn,” directed the d’hinking Machine. 

He stood waiting in the hall while Blair 
went up the stairs Dick Herbert took the 
card impatiently and glanced at it. 

“ Van Dusen,” he mused. ** Who the 
deuce is Van Dusen?” 

Blair repeated the message he had received 
below. 

“ Let him come up,” instructed Dick. 

Thus, within an hour after he had talked 
to Mr. Meredith, the Thinking Machine 


met Dick Her- 
bert. 

“ What's this 
about the bail?” 
Dick inquired. 

“ I wanted to 
talk to you,” was 
the scientist's 
calm reply, 
“'rhal seemed to 
be the easiest 
way to make you 
believe it was im- 
portant, so 
Dick’s face 
flushed crimson 
at the trick. 

“ Well, you see 
me,” he broke 
out, angrily. “ I 
ought to throw 
you down the 
stairs, but — what 
is it ? ” 

Not having 
been invited to 
a .seat, the Think- 
ing Machine 
took one and 
settled himself 
comfortably. 

‘'If you will 
listen to me for 
a moment with- 
out interrup- 
tion," he began, testily, “1 think 
the subject of my remarks will be 
of deef) personal concern to you. 
I am interested in solving this 
Randolph plate affair, and have jierhaps 
gone farther in my investigiition than any- 
one else. At least I know more about 
it. There are some things I don’t happen 
to know, however, that are of the greatest 
importance." 

“ I tell you - - ” stormed Dick. 

“ For instance,” calmly resumed the scien- 
tist, “it is very important for me to know 
whether or not Harry Meredith was masked 
when he came into this room last 'Fhursday 
night.” 

Dick gazed at him in surprise which 
approached awe. Anger had gone from his 
manner ; instead there was a pallor of appre- 
hension in the clean-cut face. 

“ Who are you, Mr. Van Dusen ? ” he 
asked, at last. His tone was mild, deferential 
even. 

“ Was he masked ? ” insisted the scientist. 
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For a long while Dick was silent. Finally 
he arose and paced nervously backwards and 
forwards across the room, glancing at the 
diminutive figure of the Thinking Machine 
each time as he turned. 

I won*t say anything,” he decided. 

Will you name the cause of the trouble 
you and Meredith had at Oxford ? ” asked 
the scientist. 

Again there was a long pause. 

“ No,” Dick said, finally. 

Had it anything to do with theft?"’ 

‘‘ 1 don’t know who you are or why you 
are prying into an affair that at least on its 
face does not concern you,” replied Dick. 

ril say nothing at all— unless— unless you 
produce the one man who can and shall 
explain this affair. Produce him here in 
this room where I can get my hands on 
him.” 

The Thinking Machine squinted at the 
sturdy shoulders with admiration in his face. 

“Did it ever happen to occur to you, 
Mr. Herbert, that Harry Meredith and his 
father are precisely of the same build ? ” 

Some nameless, impalpable expression crept 
into Dick’s face, despite an apparent fight to 
restrain it, and again he stared at the small 
man in the chair. 

“And that you and Mr. Meredith are 
practically of the same build ? ” 

Tormented by unasked questions and by 
those emotions which had compelled him 
to silence all along, Dick still paced back- 
wards and forwards. His head was whirling. 
Suddenly he stopped and turned upon the 
Thinking Machine. 

“Just what do you know of this affair?” 
he asked. 

“ I know for one thing,” replied the scien- 
tist, positively, “that you were wc^/the man in 
the motor-car.” 

“ How do you know that ? ” 

“ I can only answer that question when 
you have answered mine,” the scientist went 
on. “ Was Harry Meredith masked when 
he entered this room last Thursday night ? ” 

Dick sat staring down at his hands, which 
were working nervously. Finally he nodded. 
The Thinking Machine understood, 

“ You recognised him, then, by something 
he said or wore ? ” 

Again Dick nodded, reluctantly. “ Both,” 
he added. 

The Thinking Machine leaned back in 
his chair and sat there for a long time. At 
last he arose, as if the interview were ended. 

“You need not be unnecessarily alarmed, 
Mr. . Herbert,” he assured. Dick as he picked 
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up his hat. “ I shall act with discretion in 
this matter. I am not representing anyone 
who would care to make it unpleasant for 
you. I may tell you that you made two 
serious mistakes ; the first, when you. saw or 
communicated with Mr. Randolph imme- 
diately after the plate was stolen the second 
time, and again when you undertook some- 
thing which properly belonged to the province 
of the police.” 

Herbert still sat with his head in his hands 
as the Thinking Machine went out. 

It was very late that night— after twelve, in 
fact— when Hutchinson Hatch called on the 
Thinking Machine, with excitement evident 
in tone, manner, and act. He found the 
scientist at work as if it were midday. 

“The worst has happened,” the reporter 
told him. 

The Thinking Machine did not look round. 

“Detective Mallory and two of his men 
saw Miss Meredith this evening about nine 
o’clock,” Hatch hurried on, “ and frightened 
her into a confession.” 

“ What sort of a confession ?” 

“ She admitted that she was in the car on 
the night of the ball, and that ” 

“ Mr. Herbert was with her?” the scientist’ 
supplied. 

“ Yes.” 

“ And — what else ? ” 

“ That her own jewels, valued at four 
thousand pounds, were among those found 
in Herbert’s possession when he was arrested.” 

The Thinking Machine turned and looked 
at the reporter just casually, and raised his 
hand to his mouth to cover a gape. 

“ Well, she couldn’t do anything else,” he 
said, calmly. 

V. 

Hutchinson Hatch remained with the 
Thinking Machine for more than an hour, 
and when he left his head was spinning with 
the multitude of instructions which had been 
heaped upon him. 

“ Meet me at noon in Detective Mallory’s 
office at police head-quarters,” the Thinking 
Machine had said, in conclusion. “Mr. 
Randolph and Miss Meredith will be there.” 

“ Miss Meredith ? ” Hatch repeated. “She 
hasn’t been arrested, you know, and I doubt 
if she will come.” 

“ She will come,” the scientist had replied, 
as if that settled it. 

Next day the Supreme Intelligence was 
sittii^ in his private office. Mingled triumph 
and gratification beamed upon his counte- 
nance. The smile remained, but to it was 
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added the quality of curiosity when the door 
opened and the Thinking Machine, accom- 
panied by Dollie Meredith and Steven 
Randolph, entered. 

“ Mr. Hatch called yet ? ” inquired the 
scientist. 

His answer was the clattering rush of a 
cab and the appearance of Hati'h in person 
a moment later. He came into the room 
headlong, glanced around, then paused. 

“ Did you get it ? ” inquired the Thinking 
Machine. 

“Yes, I got it, but ” began the reporter. 

“ Nothing else now,” commanded the 
other. 

“ I would like to ask, Mr. Mallory,” the 
scientist said, “ if it would be possible for me 
to convince you of Mr. Herbert's 
innocence of the charges against 
him ?” 

“ It w'ould not,” re{)lied the <ie 
tective, promptly. 

“It would not 
while the facts are 
before me, supple- 
mented by the 
statement of Miss 
Meredith here — 
her confession.” 

Dollie coloured 
exquisitely, and 
her lips trembled 
slightly. 

“ Would it be 
possible, Miss 
Meredith,” the 
even voice went 
on, “ to convince 
you of Mr. Her- 
bert’s inno- 
cence?” 

“I -I donT 
think so,” she 
faltered. “I — I 
kfioivr 

'J'ears that had 
been restrained 
with difficulty 
gushed forth sud- 
denly, and the 
Thinking Machine 
squinted at her in 
pained surprise. 

“ Don’t do that,” 
he commanded. 

It’s — it’s exceed- 
ingly irritating.” 

He paused a 

moment, then ““ "°‘*'****-^' 


turned suddenly to Mr. Randolph. “And 
you ? ” he asked. 

Mr. Randolph shrugged his shoulders for 
answer. 

The Thinking Machine receded still 
farther into his chair, and stared dreamily 
upward, with his long, slender fingers pressed 
tiftto tip. 

“Suppose,” the scientist began, “just 
suppose that we turn a little intelligence on 
this problem for a change, and see if we 
can’t get the truth out of the blundering 
muddle that the police have helped to bring 
about. Let's use logic, inevitable logic, to 
show, simply enough, that instead of being 
guilty xMr. Herbert is absolutely innocent.” 

Dollie Meredith suddenly leaned forward 

in her chair 
with flushed 
face, eyes 
widely opened, 
and lips 
slightly parted. 
Detective 
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Mallory also leaned forward in his chair, but 
there was a different expression on his face. 

‘‘ Miss Meredith, we know you were in the 
motor-car with the Burglar who stole the 
plate,’’ the Thinking Machine went on. 
“You probably knew that he was wounded, 
and possibly either aided in dressing the 
wound - as any woman would— or else g^aw 
him dress it himself.” 

“ I bound my handkerchief on it,” replied 
the Girl. 

“ Where was the wound ? ” 

“ In the right .shoulder,” she replied. 

“ Ha('k or front ? ” insisted the scientist. 

“ Hack,” she replied. “ Very near the arm, 
an inch or so below the level of the shoulder.” 

Except for the 'Bhinking Machine himself, 
Hatch was the only person in the room to 
whom this statement meant anything, and he 
restrained a shout with difficulty. 

“Now, Mr. Mallory," the scientist went 
on, calmly, “do you happen to know Dr. 
Clarence \Valpole? ” 

“ I know of him, ye.s,” replied the detective. 
“ He is a man of (‘on.siderablo reputation.” 

“ Would you believe him under oath ? ” 

“ Why, certainly, of course.” 

“If Dr. Walpole should dress a wound, 
and should later, under oath, point out its 
exact location, you would believe him?” 

“ Why, I should have to, of course." 

“ Very well,” ('ommented the 'i'hinking 
Machine, tersely. “Now 1 will state an in- 
controvertible .scientific fact for your further 
enlightenment. You may verify it any way 
you choo.sc. 'rhis is, briefly, that the blood 
corpuscles in man average one-thiity-three- 
hundredth of an inch in diameter. Remem- 
ber that, please : one thirty-three-hundredth 
of an inch. 'Bhe system of measurement has 
reached a state of perfection almost incom 
prehensible to the man who does not 
untlerstand.” 

He paused for so long that Detective 
Mallory began to wriggle. 

“Now, Mr. Mallory,” continued the 
Thinking Machine, at last, “one of your men 
shot twice at the Burglar in the car, as I 
understand it ? ” 

“Yes; Detective ("unningham.” 

“ Is he here now?” 

The detective pressed a button on his desk, 
and a uniformed man appeared. Instructions 
were given, and a moment later Detective 
Cunningham stood before them wonderingly. 

“I suppose you can prove beyond any 
question of a doubt,” resumed the scientist, 
still addressing Mr, Mallory, “ that two shots 
— and only two — were fired ? ” 


“ I can prove it by twenty witnesses ! ” was 
the reply. 

“ Good, very good,” exclaimed the scientist, 

and he turned to Cunningham. 

“ May I see your revolver ? ” 

Cunningham produced the weapon and 
handed it over. The Thinking Machine 
merely glanced at it. 

“ This is the revolver you used ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Very well, then,” remarked the scientist, 
quietly ; “ on that statement alone Mr. 

Herbert is proved innocent of the charge 
against him.” 

There was an astonished gasp all round. 
Hatch was beginning to see what the 
Thinking Machine meant, and curiously 
watched the bewitching face of Dollie 
Meredith. 

“ Proved innocent ! ” snorted Detective 
Mallory. “ Why, you’ve convicted him out 
of hand, so far as 1 can see.” 

“ Corjmscles in human blood average, as 
I said, one-thirty-three-hundredth of an 
inch in diameter,” resumed the scientist. 

“ 'Phey vary slightly each way, of course. 
Now, the corpuscles of the Burglar in the 
car mea.siired just one-three-thoiisand-one- 
hundrcd-and-forly-seventh ol an inch. Mr. 
Herbert’s corpuscle.s, tested the same way 
with the same instruments, measure precisely 
one-lhrce-thousand-five-hundred-and-sixtieth.” 
He stopped as if that were conclusive. 

“ By George ! ” exclaimed Mr. Randolph. 
“By George ! ” 

“ 'Fhat’s all tommy-rot,” Detective Mallory 
burst out. “That’s nothing to a jury or to 
any other man with common sen.se.” 

“That difference in measurement proves 
beyond question that Mr. Herbert was not 
wounded while in the car,” went on the 
Thinking Machine, as if there had been no 
interruption. “Now, Mr. Cunningham, may 
I ask if the Burglar’s back was toward you 
when you fired ? ” 

“ Yes, I suppose so. He was going away 
from me.” 

“ Well, that statement agrees with the 
statement of Miss Meredith to show that 
the Burglar w^as wounded in the back. Dr. 
Walpole dressed Mr. Herbert’s wound be- 
tween two and three o’clock on the Friday 
morning following the masked ball. Mr. 
Herbert had been shot, but the wound was 
in the frofit of his right shoulder.” 

Delighted amazement radiated from Dollie 
Meredith’s face, and she clapped her hands 
involuntarily, as she would have applauded 
a stage incident. Detective Mallory started 
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to say something, then thought better of it, 
and glared at Cunningham instead. 

“Now, Mr. Cunningham says that he 
shot the Burglar with this revolver,” and the 
Thinking Machine waved the weapon under 
Detective Mallory's nose. “Its calibre is 
thirty eight. Mr. Herbert was shot with a 
tkirty’two calibre. Here is the bullet,” and 
he tossed it on the desk. 

VI. 

Strange emotions, all tangled up with turbu- 
lent impressions, scrambled through Dollie 
Meredith^s pretty head in great disorder. 
She did not know whether to laugh or cry. 
Finally she compromised by blushing radi- 
antly at the memory of certain lingering 
kisses she had bestowed upon— upon — Dick 
Herbert ? No, it wasn’t Dick Herbert. Oh, 
dear ! 

Detective Mallory pounced upon the bullet 
as a hound upon a hare, and turned and 
twisted it in his hands. Cunningham leaned 
over his shoulder, then drew a cartridge from 
the revolver and compared it, as to size, with 
the bullet. Hatch and Mr. Randolph, look- 
ing on, saw him shake his head. The ball 
was too small for the revolver. 

The Supreme Intelligence turned suddenly, 
fiercely upon Dollie, and thrust an accusing 
finger into her startled face. 

“Mr. Herbert confessed to you that he 
was with you in the car, didn’t he ? ” 

“ Y-j^es,” she faltered. 

“ You know he w^as wnth you ? ” 

“I thought I knew it.” 

“You wouldn’t have gone w'ith any other 
man ? ” 

“Certainly not!” and a blaze of indignation 
suffused her cheeks. 

“ Your casket of jewels was found among 
the stolen goods in his possession ? ” 

“ Yes, but ” 

With a wave of his hand the Supreme 
Intelligence stopped explanations and turned 
to glare at the Thinking Machine. That 
imperturbable gentleman did not alter his 
position in the slightest, nor did he change 
the steady upward squint of his eyes, 

“ If you have quite finished, Mr. Mallory,” 
he said, after a moment, “ I will explain how 
and under what circumstances the stolen 
plate and jewels came into Mr: Herbert’s 
possession.” 

“ Go on,” urged Mr. Randolph and Hatch 
in a breath. 

“ When the simplest rules of logic establish 
a fact it becomes incontrovertible,” resumed 
the scientist. “ I have shown that Mr. 


Herbert was not the man in the car — the 
Burglar. Now, what did happen to Mr. 
Herbert? Twice since his arrest he has 
stated that it would be useless for him to 
explain, because no one would believe it ; 
and no one would have believed it unsup- 
ported — least of all you, Mr. Mallory. 

“ It’s an admitted fact that Miss Meredith 
and Mr. Herbert had planned to elope from 
Seven Oaks on the night of the ball. I dare 
say that Mr. Herbert did not deem it wise 
for Miss Meredith to know his costume, 
while he must of necessity have known hers. 
Therefore, the plan was for him to recognise 
her, but as it developed she recognised him 
— or thought she did — and that was the 
real cause of this remarkable muddle.” He 
glanced at Dollie. “Is that correct ? ” 

Dollie nodded blushingly. 

“ Now, Mr. Herbert did not go to the ball 
— ivhy not, I w'ill explain later ; therefore 
Miss Meredith recognised the real Burglar as 
Mr. Herbert ; and we know how they ran 
away together after the Burglar had stolen 
the plate and various articles of jewellery. 
We must credit the Burglar with remarkable 
intelligence ; therefore, when a young and 
attractive woman — I may say a beautiful 
woman — spoke to him as someone else, he 
immediately saw an advantage in it. There 
is always, too, the possibility that he knew he 
was mistaken for Mr. Herbert.” 

Dollie wa.s beginning to see, too. 

“ We know the method of escape, the pur- 
suit, and all that, therefore we jump to the 
return of the gold plate. Logic makes it 
instantly apparent that that was the work of 
Miss Meredith here. Not having the plate, 
Mr. Herbert did not send it back, of course ; 
and the Burglar would not have sent it back. 
Realizing too late that the man she was with 
was really a thief — and still believing him, 
perhaps, to be Mr. Herbert — she must have 
taken the plate and ejsc aped under cover of 
darkness ? ” 

The tone carried a question, and the 
I'hinking Machine turned squintingly upon 
Dollie. 

Again' she nodded. She was enthralled, 
fascinated by the recital. 

“ It was a simple matter for her to return 
the gold plate, taking advantage of an 
unoccupied house and the willingness of a 
stranger to telephone for a carrier's cart. 
Thus we have the plate again at Seven Oaks, 
and we have it there by the only method it 
could have been returned there when we 
account for and consider every known fact” 

The Thinking Machine paused and^ sat 
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silently staring upward. His listeners waited 
impatiently. 

‘‘Now, why did Mr. Herbert confess to 
Miss Meredith that he stole the plate ? ” asked 
the scientist, as if of himself. “ Perhaps she 
forced him to ft. Mr. Herbert is a young 
man of strong loyalty and a grim sense of 
humour, this latter being something the police 
are not acquainted with. However, Mr. 
Herbert did confess to Miss Meredith that 
he was the Burglar, but he made this confes- 
sion obviously because she would believe 
nothing else, and when a seeming necessity 
of protecting the real Burglar was still upper 
most in his mind. What he wanted was the 
Girl. If the facts never came out he was all 
right ; if they did come out they would 
implicate one whom he was protecting, but 
through no fault of his ; therefore he was still 
all right.” 

“Bah!” exckimed the Supreme In- 
telligence. “ My experience has shown 
that a man doesn’t confess to a theft 
unless ” 

“So we may safely assume,” the Thinking 
Machine continued, almost pleasantly, “ that 
Mr. Herbert, by confessing the theft as a 
prank, perhaps, won back Miss Meredith’s 
confidence ; that they planned an elo|)ement 
for the second time. A conversation Mr. 
Hatch had with Mr. Herbert immediately 
after Mr. Herbert saw Miss Meredith practi- 
cally confirms it. Then, with matters in this 
shape, the real Burglar, to whom 1 have 
accredited unusual powers, stole the plate the 
second time — we know how.” 

“ Herbert stole it, you mean ! ” blazed 
Detective Mallory. 

“This theft came immediately on top of 
the reconciliation of Miss Meredith and Mr 
Herbert,” the Thinking Machine went on 
steadily, without heeding the remark by the 
slightest sign ; “ therefore it was qnly natural 
that he should be the person most vitally 
interested in seeing that the plate was again 
returned. He undertook to do this him.self. 

I iat where the police had 
e plate and a lot of jewels, 
be Burglar, and was about 
dolph s property when the 
in on him. That is why 

ry arose from his seat and 
ething impolite, 
e demanded, after a couple 
lo you say is the thief if 

The Thinking Machine glanced up into 
bis face, then turned to Hatch. 


“ Mr. Hatch, what is that name I asked 
you to get ? ” 

“ George Francis Hayden,” was the stam- 
mering reply ; “ but — but ” 

“ Then George Francis Hayden is the 
thief,” declared the Thinking Machine, 
emphatically. 

“ But I-— I started to say,” Hatch blurted 
out, “ I started to say that George Francis 
Hayden has been dead for two years.” 

The Thinking Machine arose suddenly and 
glared at the reporter. There was a tense 
silence, broken at last by a chuckle from 
Detective Mallory. 

“Dead?” repeated the scientist, incredu- 
lously. “ Do you know that ? 

“Yes ; I — 1 know it.” 

The 'rhinking Machine stood for another 
moment squinting at him, then, turning, left 
the room. 

VII. 

Half an hour later the Thinking Machine 
walked in, unannounced, upon Dick Herbert. 

“ Mr. Herbert,” the scientist began, “ I 
have gone out of my way to prove to the 
police that you were not in the car with 
Miss Meredith, and that you did not steal 
the gold plate found in your possession. 
Now, I happen to know the name of the 
thief, and ” 

“ And if you mention it to one living soul,” 
Dick added, suddenly, hotly, “I shall forget 
myself, and -and ” 

“ His name is George Francis Hayden,” 
the scientist continued. 

Dick started a little and straightened up ; 
the menace dropped from him, and he paused 
to gaze curiously into the wizened face before 
him. 

After a moment he drew a sigh of deep 
relief. 

“ I know that that isn’t the man you 
thought it wa.s,” iesumed the other, “but the 
fact remains that Hayden is the man with 
whom Miss Meredith unwittingly eloped, and 
that Hayden is the man who actually stole 
the plate and jewels. Further, the fact 
remains that Hayden ” 

“ Is dead,” Dick supplemented, grimly. 
“ You are talking without any knowledge of 
what you are saying.” 

“ lie can’t be dead,” remarked the scientist, 
calmly. 

“ But he is dead,” Dick insisted. 

“ He can’t be dead,” snapped the other, 
abruptly. “ It’s perfectly stupid to suppose 
such a thing. Why, I have proved abso- 
lutely by the simplest rules of logic that he 
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Stole the gold plate ; therefore he cannot be 
dead. It’s foolish to say so.” 

Dick was not quite certain whether to be 
angry or amused. 

“ How long has he been dead ? ” continued 
the scientist. 

“About two years.” 

“ You krwiv it ? ” 

“ Yes, I know it.” 

“ Bow do you know it ? ” 

“ Because I attended his funeral,” was the 
prompt reply. • 

Dick saw a shadow of impatience flash 
into his visitor’s face and instantly pass. 

“ How did he die?” queried the scientist. 

“ He was lost from his cat-boat,” Dick 
answered. “ He had gone out sailing alone, 
while in a bathing- suit. Several hours after 
the boat drifted in on the tide without him. 


It was two ^ir three weeks before the body 
was recovered.” 

“Ah !” ex(‘laimed the 'I’hinking Machine. 

I'hen for half an hour or so he talked, 
and as he went on incisively, pointedly, 
dramatically even at times, Dick Herbert’s 
eyes (jpened wider and wider. At the end he 
rose and gripped the scientist*i& slender white 
fingers heartily in his own with something 
approaching awe in his manner. Finally he 
put on his hat, and they went out together. 

'Fhat evening, at eight o’clock. Detective 
Mallory, Hutchinson Hatch, Mr. Randolph, 
Mr. Meredith, Mr. Greyton, and Dollie 
Meredith gathered in a parlour of the 
Greytons’ house by request of the Thinking 
Machine. 

Finally there came a tinkle at the bell, and 
the Thinking Machine entered. Behind him 
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came Dick Herbert, Dr. Clarence Walpole, 
and a stranger. Mr. Meredith glanced up 
quickly at Herbert, and Dollie lifted her chin 
haughtily, with a stony stare which admitted 
of no compromise. Dick pleaded recognition 
with his eyes, t)ut it was no use, so he sat 
down where he could watch her unobserved. 

The Thinking Machine sat down, stretched 
out his slender legs, turned his eyes upward, 
and adjusted his fingers precisely, lip to tip. 

“ We shall have to go back a few years to 
get the real beginning of the events which 
have culminated so stiangely within the past 
week,” he said. ‘‘"I'his was a ('lose friend 
ship of three young men in college. 1'hey 
were Mr. H(*rbert heie, Harry Meredith, and 
George FraiK'is Hayden. 1'his friendship, 
not an unusual cme in college, was made 
somewhat romantic by the young men calling 
themsehes the 'I'riangle. 'They o('cu[)ied the 
.same apartments, and were (‘X('lusive to a 
degree. Of necessity Mr. Herbert was drawn 
from that exclusiveness to a certain extent 
by his participati(jn in football.’’ 

A germ of memory was working in Hatch’s 
mind. 

“ At someone’s suggestion three triangular 
w’atch charms were made, identical in every 
way save for initials on the l)ack. 'I'hey bore 
a symbol wdiich was meamngles.s, e\('ef>t to 
the dViangle. 'I'liey were made to order, and 
are therefore the only three of the kind in 
the w'orld. Mr. Herbert has one now' on his 
w'ateh chain, with his own initials ; there is 
another with the initials ‘(i. ¥. H.' in the lot 
of jew’ellery Mr. Mallory recovered from Mr. 
Herbert. 'I'he third is w’orn by Hariy 
Meredith, who is now in lluenos Ayres. The 
British ('oiisul there has confirmed by cable 
that fact. 

“ In their last year the three young men 
of the dViangle were concerned in the 
mysterious {lisa[)pearance of a valuable 
diamond ring. It was hushed up in college 
after it seemed established that Mr. Herbert 
here w'as a thief. Knowing his own inno- 
cence, and seeing what seemed to be an 
exclusive opportunity for Harry Meredith to 
have done what w^as charged, Mr. Herbert 
laid the matter to him, having at that time 
an interview with Mr. Meredith here. I'he 
result of that interview was more than ever 
to convince Mr. Meredith of Mr. Herbert’s 
guilt. As a matter of fact, the thief in that 
case was George Francis Hayden.” 

There were little murmurs of astonishment, 
and Mr. Meredith turned and stared at Dick 
Herbert. Dollie gave him a little glance out 
of a. corner of her eye apd smiled. 


I3S 

“This ended the Triangle,” resumed the 
scientist. “ A year or so later Mr. Herbert 
met Miss Meredith. About two years ago 
George Francis Hayden was reported 
drowmed from his boat. 'I'his was confirmed 
apparently by the finding of his body, and 
an insurance company paid over a large 
sum, 1 think five thousand pounds, to a 
woman who claimed to be his wife. But 
Ge<3rge Francis Hayden wxxs not drowned ; 
he is alive now. It was a carefully-planned 
fraud against the insurance company, and it 
succeeded. 

“ Thi.s, then, was the situation on last 
Thursday, the night of the masked ball at 
Seven ()ak.s, except that there had growm up 
a love affair l)('tween Miss Meredith and Mr. 
Herbert. Naturally the father opposed this 
because of the incident at college. Both 
Miss Meredith and Mr. Herbert had invita- 
tions to that ball. It was an opportunity for 
an elojiement, and they accepted it. Mr. 
Herbert sent wa)rd to her w’hat costume to 
w'car ; she did not know the nature of his. 

“On 'rhursdiiy aflerncjon Miss Meredith 
.sent her jewel casket, with practically all her 
jewels, to Mr. Herbert. 

“ At this point Kate, in tlitj giii.se (jf a 
masked Burglar, saw' fit to stej) into the 
aff.in,” the .scientist went on, after a moment. 

“ About nine-thirty on 'riuirsday evening, 
while Ml. Heihert was alone, the masked 
Buiglar, George Kraiu'is Hayden, entered Mr. 
Heri)erts hou.se, possibly thinking everyone 
w'as away. There, still masked, he met Mr. 
Herb- rt, who recognised him by something 
he said and by the triangular charm he wore, 
as Harry Meredith Remember, he thought 
he knew George loancis Hayden w’as deacl. 

“ rh(*r(‘were some words and a personal 
enc(nint('r hetw'cen the two men. (ieorge 
Francis Hayden tired a shot which struck 
Mr. Herbert in tlie right shoulder- -in front — 
took the jewel' casket, in which Mr. Herbert 
had placed his c ard of invitation to the ball, 
and went away, leaving Mr. Herbert senseless 
on the floor.” 

Dollie’s face hlanch(al suddenly, and she 
gasped. When she glanced involuntarily at 
Dick she read the love-light in his eyes, and 
her colour returned with a rush. 

** Several hours later, when Mr. Herbert 
recovered consciousness,” the unruffled voice 
continued, “he went to Dr. Walpole, the 
nearest physician, and there the bullet was 
extracted and the wound dressed The ball 
was thirty-two calibre ? ” 

Dr. Walpole nodded. 

“ And Mr. Cunningham’s revolver carried 
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a thirty-eight," added the scientist. “Now 
we go back to the Burglar. He found 
the invitation in the casket, and the bold 
scheme which later he carried out so per- 
fectly came to him as an inspiration. He 
went to the ball just as he was. Nerve, 
self - possession, and humour took him 
through. 

“ Naturally, under all the circumstances, 
Mr. Herbert, believing that Harry Meredith 
was the thief, would say nothing to bring 
disgrace upon the name of the girl he loved. 
Instead he saw Miss Meredith, who would 
not accept his denial then, and in order to 
get her first — explanations might come later 
— he confessed to the theft, whereupon they 
planned the second elopement. 

“ When Miss Meredith returned the plate 
there was no anticipation of a second theft. 
Here is where we get a better understanding 
of the mettle of the real Burglar — George 
Francis Hayden. He went back and got 
the plate from Seven Oaks. Instantly that 
upset the second flopement plan. Then 
Mr. Herbert undertook the search, got a clue, 


followed it, and recovered not only the platei 
but a gre^t lot of jewels." 

There was a pause. A sky-rocket ascended 
in Hatch’s mind and burs^ illuminating the 
whole tangled story. Detective Mallory 
sat dumbly, thinking profane words. Mr. 
Meredith arose, went over to Dick Herbert, 
and solemnly shook his hand, after which he 
sat down again. Dollie smiled charmingly. 

VIII. 

“ Now that is what actually happened," said 
the Thinking Machine after a little while. 
“First in this case I had Mr. Hatch’s detailed 
examination of each circumstance. By an 
inspiration he connected Mr. Herbert and 
Miss Meredith with the affair, and talked to 
both before the police had any knowledge at 
all of them. In other words, he reached at a 
bound what they took days to accomplish. 
After the second theft he came to me and 
related the story." 

The reporter blushed modestly. 

“ Mr. Hatch’s belief that the things that 
had happened to Mr. Herbert and Miss 

Meredith bore on 
the theft,” re- 
sumed the 
scientist, “was 
susceptible of con- 
firmation or re- 
futation in only 
one way, this 
being so because 
of Mr. Herbert’s 
silence — due to 
his loyalty. I saw 
that. But before 
I went farther I 
saw clearly what 
had actually hap- 
pened if I pre- 
supposed that 
there had been 
some connection. 
Thus came to me, 
I may say here, 
the almost certain 
iKnowledge that 
Miss Meredith 
had a brother, 
although I had 
never heard of 
him or her.”' 
“Suppose^ yoiii 
us just your 
line of reason- 
ingf nypntufed 
Hatch. 
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‘‘Well, I began with the bloodstains in 
the motor-car, to either bring Mr. Herbert 
into this affair or shut him out,” replied 
the scientist. “ You know how I made the 
blood tests. They showed conclusively that 
the blood on* the cushion was not Mr. 
Herbert's. Remember, please, that while 1 
knew Miss Meredith had been in the car, I 
also knew she was not wounded. 

“ Now, I knew Mr. Herbert had been 
wounded— he wouldn’t say how. If at home, 
would he not go to the nearest physician ? 
Probably. I got Dr. Walpole’s name from 
the telephone book — he being nearest the 
Herbert home— and sent Mr. Hatch there, 
where he learned of the wound in front and 
of the thirty-two calibre ball. I already knew 
the police revolvers were thirty eight calibre ; 
therefore Mr. Herbert was not wounded while 
in the car. 

“That removed Mr. Herbert as a possi- 
bility in the first theft, despite the fact that 
his invitation card was presented at the door. 
It was reasonable to suppose that invitation 
had been stolen. Immediately after the 
plate Nvas returned Mr. Herbert effected a 
reconciliation with Miss Meredith. Because 
of this and for other reasons I could not 
bring myself to see that he was a party to the 
second theft, as I knew him to be innocent 
of the first. \’et, what happened to him ? 
Why wouldn’t he say something ? 

“ In this instance I could only imagine why 
Mr. Herbert was silent. Remember, he was 
shot, and wouldn’t say who did it. Why? 
If it had been an ordinary thief — and I got 
the idea of a thief from the invitation card 
being in other hands than his- -he would not 
have hesitated to talk. Therefore it was an 
extraordiftary thief, in that it connected with 
something near and dear to him. No one 
was nearer and dearer to him tlian Miss 
Meredith^ Did she .shoot him? No. Did 
her father shoot him ? Probably not, but 
possibly. A brother? 1'hat began to look 
more reasonable. 

“ For the moment I assumed a brother, 
not knowing. How did Mr. Herbert know 
this brother? Wjis it in his college days? 
Mr. Hatch brought me a list of the .students 
of three years before his graduating year, and 
there I found the name Harry Meredith. You 
see, step by step pure logic was leading me 
to something tangible, definite. My next 
act was to see Mr. Meredith and ask for the 
address of his son — the only son — whom at 
that time I frankly believed was the real 
thief. But this son was in South America. 
That startled me a little,, and brought me up 
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against the father as a possible thief. He 
was in Birmingham on that night. 

“ Then the question : Was the man who 
stole from Mr. Herbert, probably entering 
his place and shooting him, ma.sked ? Mr. 
Herbert .said he was. I framed the question 
so as to bring Harry Meredith’s name into it, 
much to Mr. Herbert’s alarm. How had he 
recognised him as Harry Meredith ? By 
something he .said or wore? Mr. Herbert 
replied in the affirmative — both. Therefore, 

I had a masked Burglar who could not have 
been either Harry Meredith or Mr. Meredith 
here. Who was he? 

“ 1 decided to let Mr. Hatch look into 
that point for me, and went to see Dr. 
Walpole. He gave me the bullet he had 
extracted from Mr. Herbert’s shoulder. Mr. 
Hatch shortly after rushed in on me with the 
statement that Miss Meredith had admitted 
that Mr. Herbert had confessed to her. I 
could see instantly why he had confessed to 
her. Then Mr. Hatch undertook for me 
the investigiilion of Herbert’s and Harry 
Meredith’s career in college. He remem- 
bered part of it, and unearthed the affair of 
the 'I'nangle and the theft of a diamond ring. 

“ I had asked Mr. Hatch to find for me if 
Harry Meredith and Mr. Herbert had had 
a mutual intimate in college. They had : 
(leorge Francis Hayden, the third member 
of the I'riangle. 'rhen the (picstion seemed 
.solved, but Mr. Hatch upset everything 
when he .said Mr. Hayden was dead. I went 
immediately to see Mr. Herbert. From him 
I le.trned that, while Mr. Hayden was supposed 
to be dead and buried, there was no positive 
proof of it ; the body recovered had been in 
the water three weeks, and was consequently 
almost unrecognisable. Therefore the theft 
came inevitably to Mr. Hayden. Why? 
Because the Burglar had been recognised by 
.something he said and wore. It would have 
been ditfi('ulf for Mr. Herbert to recognise 
a masked nian so positively unless the masked 
man wore something he absolutely knew or 
said something he absolutely knew. Mr. 
Herbert thought with reason that the masked 
man was Harry Meredith, but with Harry 
Meredith in South America the thief was 
incontrovertibly George Francis Hayden. 

“ After a shorP interview as to Hayden, 
during which Mr. Herbert told me more of 
the lYiangle and the three watch-charms, he 
and I went out Investigating. He took me 
to the room where he had found the plate 
and jewels — a place in a boarding-house 
which this gentleman manages.” The scientist 
turned to the stranger, who had been a silent 
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listener. “ He identified an old photograph 
of George Francis Hayden as an occupant of 
an apartment. 

“ Mr. Herbert and I searched the place. 
My growing idea, based on the established 
knavery of (ieorge Francis Hayden, that he 
was the real thief in the college incident, was 
proved when I found this ring there — the 
ring that was stolen at that time— with the 
initials of the owner in it.” 

The Thinking Machine produced the ring 
and offered it to Detective Mallory, wdio had 
allowed the earth to slip aw'ay from him 
slowly but surely. 

“ Mr. Herbert and I learned of the insu- 
Tance fraud in another manner — that is, when 
we knew that George Francis Hayden was 
not dead we knew there had been a fraud. 
Mr. Hayden has been known lately as 
Chester Goodrich. He has been missing 
since Mr. Heri>eit, in his absence, recovered 
the plate and the jewels in his apartments.” 

The 'i'hinking "Machine glanced at Mr. 
Mallory. 

“ Your man— Downey, I think it was— did 
excellent w’ork,”he 
said, “ in tracing 
Miss Meredith 
from the time she 
left the car until 
she returned 
home, and later 
leading you to 
Mr, Herbert. It 
was not strange 
that you should 
have been con- 
vinced of his guilt 
when we consider 
the goods found 
in his possession 
and also the 
wound in hi.s 
.shoulder.” 

'Fhat was all. 

For a long time 
there was silenc^e. 

Dollie Meredith’s 
pretty face was 
radiant, and her 
eyes were fastened 
on her father. Mr. 

Meredith glanced 
at her, cleared his 
throat, then 
arose and offered 
his hand to Dick 
Herbert. 


' “ I have done you an injustice, sir,” he 
said, gravely. Permit me to apologize. I 

think perhaps my daughter 

I'hat was superfluous. Dollie was already 
beside Dick, and a rousing, smacking, re- 
sounding kiss echoed her father’s words 
Dick liked it and was ready for more, but 
Dollie im})etuously flung her arms around the 
neck of the 'Fliinking Machine. 

“ You dear old thing ! ” she gurgled. 
“ You’re just too sweet for atiything.” 

‘‘ Dear me ! dear me ! ” fussed the Think- 
ing Machine. “Don't do that. It annoys 
me exceedingly.” 

Some three months later, when the search 
for George Francis Ha\den had become only 
lukewarm, this being three days before Mi.ss 
Meredith’s wedding to Dick Herbert, she 
received a small bf)\ containing a solitaire 
ring and a note. It was brief:-— 

In nK'inory of one nighl in l)»e w xkIs and of wliat 
happened liieie, permit me to gi\t* tluN. You can't 
return it-~.ind it is one of the few things honest 
money from me ever paid for. 

Jhia, THb 

Hcrc.i..-\r. 

While Dollie 
examined the 
ring with mingled 
emotions Dit'k 
stared at the post- 
mai k on the |>ack- 
age. 

“ it’s a rattling 
good clue ! ” he 
said, enthusias- 
tically. 

1 )(>llie turned 
to him, rccog 
nisinga menace 
in the words, 
and took the 
paper which 
i)ore the post- 
mark from his 
hands. 

“ I .et’s pre- 
tend,” she 
said, gently; 
“ let's pretend 
we don’t know 
where it came 
from.’^ 

Dick stared a 
little, and kissed 
her. 



‘let's pretend,' she said, gently." 


The Discovery of Pharaoh's Mummy. 

By DAVID M. BEDDOE. 


IHus'ratcd fjoni Phofo^iapfis by J'tofesior Klliof S/nilJt. 



V the many kings who ruled 
in ancient Kgyi^t, not one has 
seized more on the popular 
imagination than he with 
whom Moses fought his long 
duel for the liberation of his 

countrymen 

Up to ('ornparatively recent years even his 
identity was wrap[H (i in o()s<'uiity, but latterly 
several fatts ha\e come to light which 
make it pra« iK'ally a ( ertamty that he was 
Menephtah, srin ot the great Raineses. 

And now Ins 
m u m m y h a s 
been di scene red 
ind unlolded, 
and the e^es ol 
readers of these 
page^ <Mn lesl on 
the very feature's 
on which the 
eyes of Moses 
looked three 
ihouvind yeais 
and more ago 
The mumm\ 
was found in 
1 8 () 8 t) y M . 

Loret, in the 
tomb of Amen 
hotep II., at Rai) 
c 1 M u I e u k , 

'rht‘bes, and was 
i nought to the 
Museum in ( kiiro 
in 1900, but It 
was not until 
la.st July that it 
was unwrapped. 

Professor 
Elliot Smith, 

F.R.S., writes: 

“ Even without the evidence of the writing 
on the shroud, many details of the process of 
mummification would have enabled us to put 
this mun^my into the same group as those 



the physical characteristics of the mummy 
Itself arc such as to suggest a near affinity to 
Raineses II. anti Sell 1 . On these grounds 
there ean be little doubt as to the correct- 
ness of the identification of this mummy as 
MtMicphtal'i.’' 

On July 8th, 1907, Professor Elliot Smith 
proceeded to unwrap tlie mummy in the 
IHC'^ence of M. MasjxTo and a few others. 
On the table lay an oblong figure in brown 
linen , no finer than many otiiers, no pomp, no 
splendour about it to distinguish it from many 

another and 
humbler being, 
nothing save the 
brief writing in 
laded ink over 
the chest to tell 
that tlierein lay 
all that was left 
ot Menephtah, 
.King of U[)per 
and L o w e r 
Egypt Slowly 
and carefully the 
linen bandagt's 
were unwound 
— long, mter- 
m I liable wrap- 
I)mgs. Then, as 
the chest came 
to \ icw, someone 
exclaimed, “See! 
he has been 
plundered,” and 
there, folded 
across the breast, 
were to be seen 
the long, lean 
arms and thehalf 
clenched fists, 


PHARAOH. 

A Photograph of the recently-discovered Mummy. 


now emptied 
of those golden sceptres of Royalty which 
ever accompanied the Kings of Ivgypt to the 
tomb ; yet, though some two thousand years 
had elapsed since the plunderers had de- 
of Ranjeses II. and Siptah and Seti II., and spoiled him of them, the long, lean fingers 
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were gripped together as if they still clutched 
those emblems of power that he knew' so 
well how to wield. 

One could see that the pillage had been a 
hurried one, for the thieves, in their haste to 
rifle, had gashed into 
the forearms with the 
sharp instruments they 
had employed to cut 
through the under wrap- 
pings ; they had done 
their w'ork thoroughly, 
however, for not a jewel, 
not a scarab was left — 
they had picked him 
clean. 

As the deft hands 
continued their task one 
w'atched with an all- 
pervading curiosity for 
the countenance of 
Pharaoh to be laid bare. 

What manner of man 
was he ? What was he 
like? 

Little by little the 
head and face came to 
view', and soon they lay 
before us in all their 
nakedness upturned to 
the ceiling. 

There are many fares 
which accord but ill w'ith 
the character of the men 
as we know’ them : not 
so Pharaoh. No ple- 
beian face his : the 
clean-shaven head in its 
long sw’eep, the high- 
arched nose, almost 
haw’k-like in its lines, 
the long, lean jaw' and 
thin - cut mouth, they 
w'ere all there ; the eyes 
alone, which might in 
some passing gleam of 
kindliness have tem- 
pered that iron jaw' and 
that stubborn mouth, 
were absent. Pharaoh, as he is depicted in 
Exodus, lay on the table in the Cairo Museum ; 
the three thousand years had not softened him. 

One touch of human frailty he presented, 
for while the stubble lay rough to the fingers 
on his lips, the top of his head was smooth. 
Pharaoh was bald. To reconstruct his 
appearance during life would not be difficult 
from a con.sideration of his present condition 
an4 the resqlts of anatomical examinatioit. 


lie w’as a clean-shaven, corpulent old man 
of somewhat below' the average height, dark- 
complexioned and bald, save for a tonsurc- 
like fringe of w'hite hair ; toothless, except 
for one somewhat prominent front tooth in 
the upper jaw', which 
but inadequately could 
have kept his somewhat 
hooked nose from con- 
tact with his chin. 

'I'he actual cause (A 
his death is now' impos- 
sible to determine, but 
it is certain that his 
declining da)s were not 
spent in comfort ; the 
skin still hangs some- 
w'hat loosely on his 
body, as though he had 
suffered fiom srime wast- 
ing disease. His arteries 
aie much degenerated, 
and his absence of teeth, 
apart from the pain of 
dec ay, must . have prt*- 
vt'nted him from at least 
( nio\’ing the pleasures 
of the table. 

( k ero might verv well 
ha\e jX)inted out the 
beauties of old age, but 
It would probably have 
taken more even than the 
great Roman’s elocjuence 
to ha\e convinced 
Men( ‘phtahof itscharms. 

v'siK'h IS tlie apjiearance 
of the great Tyrant, he 
who has been held uj) for 
countless generations to 
th(‘ oblof|uy of mankind 
as the l*haraoh of the 
Exodus. What a drama 
the very words eonjure 
up ! We see tlie begin- 
nings in the jealousy of 
some Hebrew brothers 
who, under the father of 
tiiis IMiaraoh, sell another 
brother— Joseph — into slavery. We follow the 
varying fortunes of the latter on the banks of 
the Nile, his amazing ri.se to power, his bring- 
ing of his kindred to share in his good fortune, 
their prosperity and increase, followed after 
his death l)y their gradual fall into .slavery 
when the Egyptians “ made their lives bitter 
with hard bondage in mortar and in brick, and 
in all manner of service in the field.” We see 
tl^e quick mother-wjt employed by one pf 
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TH£ DISCOVERY OF PHARAOH'S MUMMY. 


these Israelitish women to save her child — 
Moses — from the pitiless order to slay, his 
discovery by the daughter of the King, his 
upbringing in the palace of Pharaoh him- 
self, his killing of an Egyptian whom he 
found maltreating one of his blood, his 
hurried flight from the country, and his 
return forty years later to wrest them, if 
possible, from the grij) of a tyrant standing 
out against the aspirations of a people longing 
for freedom. 

We watch the 
long tight l>e- 
tween the patriot 
and the tyrant, 
the struggle of 
the Soveieign, 
torn between 
superstitious fear 
and kingly [)ri<le, 
his promises and 
recantations, his 
final ac(|uiesc- 
ence, closely fol- 
lowed again by 
repentan('e, the 
hurried mobili 
zation of his 
army, his dash 
after his retreat- 
ing bondsmen, 
and the final 
catastrophe in 
the waters of the 
Red Sea. It 
forms a story 
that even the 
romance • laden 
land of ICgypt 
cannot surpass. 

The life -his- 
tory of Moses, 
the great patriot, 
is known to us 
most fully from 
the (')ld^ Testa- 
ment ; but of that of his great opponent, ot 
Pharaoh himself, we learn little. Ilis name, 
his age, his f)ersonal characteristics, arc 
scarcely touched ufion. Yet, if there is one 
of the great rulers of olden time that one 
longs to know more of than another, it is this 
King, whose order to make bricks without 
straw yet stands out as the acme of tyranny 
and senseless oppression. 

It is a most singular thing, consideriiig 
bow important the Israelitish bondage in 
appears to have been, how little 
record there is of ^he Israelites in Egyptiah 


chronicles. There is known at present but 
one record, and that of the briefest : it is on 
a Stele described by Petrie in 1896 and 
found on the site of the Amenophium at 
Thebes, whereon Menephtah (Pharaoh), in 
his pasan of victory, says that “The Israilu 
are destroyed and have no longer seed.'' 

Such alone is the contemporary reference 
to a series of incidents which for nearly four 
thousand years liave moved the hearts of 

mankind. This 
Egyptian capti- 
vity of an alien 
race would long 
since have been 
forgotten had it 
not been that 
from that race 
sprang the 
founder of 
Christianity. 

Pharaoh was 
the thirteenth of 
the hundred and 
eleven sons born 
to the great 
Rameses ; his 
mother was Iso- 
nolrit, sister of 
Rameses and 
daughter of Seti 
I. It was pro- 
bably a sister of 
Menephtah who 
found Moses in 
the bulrushes. 
Her identity has, 
unfortunately, 
not been pre- 
served. One 
would have been 
glad to have 
known some- 
thing more of 
her, if only for 
that sweet com- 
passion which alone in the tragic' description 
m the E.xodus illumines with its womanliness 
the stern picture of the Egyptian character. 

Of Pharaoh’s youth little is known. He 
was already a man of at least sixty years of age 
w'hen he succeeded his flither, and save for a 
small expedition into Syria the first few years 
of his reign passed tranquilly enough. He 
was not of an age to long for conquest, and 
his ambitions, if he had ever had any, had 
probably long since passed with his youth. 
That he did not carry out any very ambi- 
tious work, but W2ts content with erecting the 
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few monuments which remain as a record of 
his leign, was probably due to the fact that 
he realized that from his age he would never 
be able to complete such 
work, and that he would 
be but acting for the 
glorification of his 
successor. 

Of Pharaoh’s charac- 
ter we know little save 
what we can glean from 
side issues. That he 
was superstitious is very 
probable, but it was a 
failing that he shared 
with those of his time. 

Concerning the obsti- 
nacy that he displayed 
even in the face of the 
many wonders per- 
formed by Moses, it is 
very possible that there- 
in lies a simple expla- 
nation, What position 
Moses exactly occupied 
at the Court ot Pharaoh 
— whether it was a 
somewhat menial one, 
or as the pampered 
favourite of the Princess 
with all the attendant 
privileges — we do not 
know ; but it would be 
almost certain that he 
would have been well 
known to Pharaoh. 

Familiarity and rever 
ence are naturally an 
tagonistic, and we can 
imagine that, supersti- 
tious as Menephtah 
probably was, his in- 
credulity was not un- 
likely due to the fact 
that he had known 
Moses of old. That the 
youth who had pro- 
bably played with liim 
on the banks of the 
Nile should return from 
goodness knows where, 
as the confidant of a 
God whom he had 
never heard of, and 
demand the liberation 
of 600,000 slaves, was a trifle too much even 
for Pharaoh, who needed more than one 
trick of legerdemain, as he considered it, to 
convince him. 


Of the cause of Pharaoh’s death we have 
no record. That he met with the end com- 
monly ascribed to him is almost certainly 
unfounded. There is 
no record of his having 
been drowned in the 
Red Sea, neither is 
there any account of 
any Pharaoh having 
met his death by such 
means ; and the fact 
that his mummy has 
now been found prac- 
tically puts such a 
theory out of court. 

Though It has long 
been accepted that the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus 
met his fate thus, the 
examination of Holy 
Writ does not expressly 
state it. In Exodus 
xiv., 2S, it says ; “ And 
the waters returned, and 
covered the chariots, 
and the horsemen, and 
all the host of IMiaraoh 
that came into the sea 
after them : there re- 
mained not so much 
as one of them.’’ 

In Exodus XV., 4, it 
relates how “ Pharaoh’s 
chariots and his host 
hath he cast into the 
sea ; his chosen cap- 
tains also are drowned 
in the Red Sea.*’ 

There is not a word 
of Pharaoh himself. 
Had he too fallen a 
victim it is not likely 
that the Lsraelitcs would 
have forgotten to chro- 
nicle the fact. 

The Koran is, how- 
ever, much more ex- 
plicit. In the tenth 
chapter, that entitled 
“Jonas,"’ it says : “And 
we caused the children 
of Israel to pass 
through the Red Sea, 
and Pharaoh and his 
army followed them 
in a violent and hostile manner until, when 
he was drowning, he said : ‘ I believe that 
there is no God but He on whom the 
children of Israel believe," There is also a 
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Moslem tradition to the effect that, some 
of the children of Israel doubting whether 

Pharaoh was really drowned, Gabriel, by 
God’s command, caused his body, still 
enclosed in his golden armour, to rise to 
the surface of lha water so that all might 
see it. But unless one grants the supposi- 
tion that his body was reclaimed and after- 
wards embalmed, the finding of the mummy 
disposes of the notion that Pharaoh was 
drowned. 

Three thousand years have elapsed since 
the embalmer worked with his cunning hands 
upon him. Memphis gone, Thebes and its 
glory have passed away, the tides of many 
conquests have swept over Pgyi)t, but 
Pharaoh still remains waiting till the ever- 
lasting God shall call him, waiting until 


'I'hoth shall have weighed his heart against a 
feather in the scales and he shall again be 

one with Osiris ; and preserved by that 
wonderful art of the craftsman he still waits, 
though the gods for whom he fought have 
perished. 

Osiris, Horus, Ammon Ra, old familiar 
names in Kgypt when those lips had 
fashioned themselves to words, have long 
since ceased to concern mankind, and the 
peasant in the sun-swept fields at eventide 
prostrates himself before another deity, who 
if he is anyone is the God of Isaac, of Jacob, 
and of Moses. 

Time brings many strange transformations, 
and not the least is that by which Menephtah 
has become less than a memory to hi'^ race, 
and Moses a prophet. 
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HERE was never a time, 
perhaps, in the history of the 
world when children were so 
much the fashion as they are 
now. Everyone loves, or pro- 
fesses to love, children, but 
generally with certain reservations expressed 
or implied. For our part, we are inclined to 
deny the title of true child-lover to those who 
make distinctions of ages — those who, for 
instance, profes.s not to be able to understand, 
and to be rather frightened at, a real baby, 
while yet e^igeily declaring their appreciation 
of the entertaining little toddlers who can 
talk. No ; wc would even go so far as to say 
that if your true child-lover has a preference 
for any age, it is for that perfectly helpless 
one of infancy. 

'Fhe notion that infants are all alike — that 
their undeveloped countenances are devoid 
of expression .save the primary ones of grief 
or a stolid contentment -is one which dies 
hard, though the knowledge of how false it is 
is by no means confined to the mothers and 
nurses, who may be regarded as undisputed 
experts. The true child -lover knows well 
how various are the expressions which the 
dawning intelligence, even of a very young 
infant—the first faint as.sociations of idea.s, 
the first tiny* manifestations of love and grati- 
tude — can bring out upon its features. It 
must be admitted that the poets in all ages 
have shown greater appreciation of the more 
“ grown - up babies — the little creatures 
whose fascination and charm are obvious to 
every observer; whereas properly to appre- 
ciate a baby it is unquestionably necessary 
to know it very well— to be much with it at 
all hours of the day and night — for the real 
infant is apt to be suspicious of strangers, 
and often treats them to nothing but tears. 


There can be no doubt — let it be said in 
all reverence -that Christianity almost from 
the very beginning [irofoundly affected the 
attitude of mankind towards infancy in 
general. The little baby, the ('hrist-child in 
the manger at Bethlehem, whom the greatest 
artists in every age loved to paint, and who 
has been the object of the worshij) of count- 
less millions, gave to the infanc'y that was 
made after His image a new glory, a new 
dignity which before were lacking, luen in the 
Old 'I'estaniem, which is so full of tin* noble.st 
poetry, we do not find that appreciation of 
babyhood for its own sake which is charac- 
teristic of more modern times. The earliest 
years of the children were s[)ent with the 
women, and a father did not usually begin to 
take an interest in his son until he was (juite 
a lad and could be trained to all manly pursuits. 
In fact, not only the baby, but also the some- 
what older child, seems to be regarded not 
for what he is but for what he will become ; 
and this idea is especially observable in that 
ardent desire of all Jewish women under the 
old di.spensation to have a “ man child,” one 
who would repeat in the next generation the 
virtues and the prowess of his sire. 

I'he poetry of ancient (Greece is certainly 
full of many beautiful references to the 
charms of childhood, but there can be no 
doubt that these are in many cases inspired 
by natural pity for those wholesale sacrifices 
of mothers and babes which characterized 
the barbarous warfare of ancient limes. 
There is, however, one scene in Homer— the 
famous farewell of Hector to Andromache — 
which seems, in part at least, to anticipate 
the modern appreciation of infancy. The 
mother and child bid farewell to the hero as 
he leaves for the battle, and the little one, 
frightened by the clashing noise made by his 
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Iron may hold with her, but never lutes ! 

— Shakespkahf. 


Ten liny (irifiers, tetj liny toes, 

Baby’s always counting, so of course she knows. 

- B. R. B. 
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o£ hw^ieorae urith a cry of terror His father 
and mOdsif^ smile at this, and then Hector, 
taking his Helmet, kisses his son tenderly, 
and addresses to Zeus and all the other gods 
that infinitely touching prayer that they, 
would be pleased to make him braver than 
his sire. 

As a nile^ however, in both Greek and 
Roman poetry we fail to find that modem 
appreciation of very young children, of whaf 
Mrs. Meynell has so exquisitely called 

their tenderness, their down, their colour, 
their fullness, which is like that of a thick 
rose or of a tighl grape.” We find rather the 
jx>rtrayal of mdternal love, or the child is 
mentioned on Account of his future position. 
The new eyes wfth which Christianity taught 
mankind to regakd childhood surely find their 
noblest expresiaon in Milton’s majestic 
“ Hymn to the Nativity.*’ 

The sight of a very young infant irresistibly 
recalls to the mind that famous epigram of 
Sir William Jones : — 

On parent knees, a naked new born child, 

Weeping thou sat’st while all around thee smiled ; 

So live that, sinking to thy last long sleep, 

Calm thou mayst smile while all around thee weep. 

These lines, which surely constitute in their 
simplicity and in the happiness of the anti- 
thesis one of the most perfectly typical epi- 
grams ever written, are really a translation 
from the Persian. In them may be perceived, 
it is interesting to note, that same view of 
the child which we have before observed as 
characteristic of non Christian peoples—that 
is to say, they looked upon the child not in 
simple objective appreciation of its present 
teiuties, but with a kind of ethical interest 
in what it was to become. 

In remarkable contrast to this is George 
Macdonald’s famous poem : — 

“Where did you copie from, baby, dear ?” 

“ Out of the everywhere into here.” 

“ Where did you get those eyes so blue ?'’ 

“ (^ut of th^ sky as I came through.” 

* * » .t 

“ Feet, whence did you come, you darling things ?” 

“ From the same box as the cherubs’ wings.” 

“ How did they all just come to be you ?” 

'* God thought about me, and so I grew.” 

Ldear?” 

[ am here.” 

The peculiar charm of this poem lies in 
im astonishifik^ studied and successful 


realization of k kind of .infentite simplicity. 
Ethical considerations are ab^nt, there is no 
moral lesson, and the poet is not in the 


“ Hut how did you come to us, you < 
“ God thought about you, and »o I * 


least ixiteresteddn what the is going to 


be m ' He is solelf 

the child’s physical beauties- and* perfectioi^;, 
to which he assigns such origin^; a# 
exquisitely illustrate that world-old 
the infant sent down from heavecl ffesfe ? 
from the hand of God. Added to thii 
is in the answers which he places m 'tbe.? 
mouth of the baby a naivete^ a sort of dewy ^* 
freshness, an absence of grown-up ideaf^hat, 
one instinctively recognises them as/being ' 
exactly what the baby would i^y if 
it could speak. George Macdonald, indeed, 
was himself the truest of child-lovers, for, not 
content with his own by no means small., 
family of boys and girls, he and his wife ^ 
actually adopted an extra child. . . 

One of the greatest of modern EngU§b ' 
poets, Lord Tennyson, must asspn^y be 
counted among the true child -loveSj^.-f^^ be '• 
knew and understood babies. HiS sbn itnd 
biographer records that the poet‘%oui3 say 
of babies, “There is something ^gigantic 
about them ; the wide-eyed wonder of a babe 
has a grandeur in it which as . cbildrfen they 
lose. They seem to me to be prophets of a ^ 
mightier rrce.” 

The truth of this observation must appeal 
to everyone fortunate enough to be included 
among the intimate friends of any infant It 
is necessary to insist on the intimacy, for, as ■ 
all mothers and nurses know well, the tiny^ 
helpless creatures are almost always su^!!' 
picious, and often terrified, of strangeftr> 
Only to familiar, trusted faces do they show ^ 
their curious, elusive charm — that “wide- 
eyed wonder,” in Tennyson’s happy phrase — 
and also that extraordinary look of deep 
thought. You will see an infant of a few**^ 
months old examining the pattern of its little * 
bed-quilt with the profundity, the solemn , 
wisdom, of some venerable philosopher 
grappling with a world-old problem of meta- 
physics. 

'Fhose who have had no exj^rience of 
babies are apt • to think — and, if they are 
candid, to say (though not in the hearing of 
any mother !)-— that there is no expression in 
the face of a young infant. Extr^rdinary 
delusion I The truth is that it is like a*- 
mountain tarn, of which the apparently still 
surface reflects e\’ery wandering siml)eain, 
every passing cloud, and dimples in responkt 
to every breeze ^ Ev«in 

rapid, sometimes, ate the conges, on % 
baby's face, the only index we 
marvellous workings^of 4he tiny^ 
brain within. tt^ . is nplflwg. mohS'; 
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l)en all the rest of her life her baby’s first 

smitew As Longfellow sings ; — 

Ab ! what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more ? 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 

And again, addressing the babies 

Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said ; 

For ye are living poems, 

And all the rest are dead. 

But it must be confessed that we do not 
often find in the poets that really intimate 
observation of babyhood which we should 
have in abundance if only every mother and 
every nurse was herself a poet ! Rather do 
we find an objective, aesthetic appreciation of 
the manifold beauties of infancy. What, for 
instance, can be more exquisite than this 
word‘picttire of a sleeping baby by Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning? — 

Sleep on, l)aby, on the 
Tired of all the playing : 

Sleep with smik the sweeter for 
That you dropped away in. 

( )n your curls’ foil roundness stand 
(joldcn lights .serenely ; 

One cheek, pu'^ied out by the hand, 

F'clds the dimple inly : 

Little head and little foot 
Heavy laid for pleasure, 

Underneath the lids half hhut 
Slants the shining azure. 

Coventry Patmore, him .self a devoted 
father, has in his intensely autobiographical 
poems more than one realistic picture of 
infancy. For instance : — 

I sipp’d her tea, .saw baby scold 
And finger at the muslin fold, 

Through which he push'd his nose at last, 

And choked and chuckled, feeding fast. 

To find a parallel we must again quote 
from Mrs. Browning these lovely lines, in 
which she seems to show us the very heart 
of maternal love 

What art’s for a woman ? To hold on her knees 
Both darlings ! To feel all their arms round her 
throat. 

Cling, strangle a little ! To sew by degrees 
And ’broider the long-clothes and neat little coat ; 

To dream and to doat. 

‘‘To dream and to doat.'' Somehow the 
lines turn the mind to the thought of tho.se 
little ones who will never grow up — those 
fair flowers whom “ the Reaper whose name 
is Death" has reaped as well as “the 
bearded grain ” — and we think in how many 
a locked drawer or cabinet are kept little 
shoes, tiny bonnets, corals, such pathetic 
memorials, to be taken out at night when 
all is still and gazed at by yearning, tear- 
brimmed mother’s eyes. 

And then we recall those comforting lines 
of Christina Rossetti’s 
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A million buds are bom. that never How, 

That sweet with promise lift a pretty head 
To bfosh and wither on a barren bed 
And leave no fruit to show, 

Sweet, unfulfilled. Yet have I understood 
One joy, by their fragility made plain ; 

Nothing was ever beautiful in vain, 

Or all in vain was good. ^ 

But let us turn from the thought of loss to 
see how the poets picture the baby alive and 
awake. And first we may note the perfectly 
child-like simplicity with which a great^ poet 
like 'Fennyson draws, in his famous “ Oadle 
Song," the awakening infant 
VVfut doe.s little baby si', 

In her l)e(1 at peep uf day ? 

Baby says, like little birdie, 
f.-et me ri.se and fly away. 
lUby, sleep a little longer, 

Till the little limli.s are stronger. 

If she sleeps a In lie longei, 

Baby, too, shall fly av'ay. 

Longfellow, again, realizes in perfet'tion the 
baby at play : — 

With "hat a look ol proud command 
Thou shakest in thy In tie hand 
The coral rattle with ns silver belK, 

Making a merry tune 1 

'Fhere, too, is absolute simplicity combined 
with extraordinary realism, for what mother 
will not instantly recognise the truth of the 
“ look of proud command ” which she has 
.so often seen on her darling’s face ? 

With the mysterious, haunting charm of 
this poet’s fancy may be placed that en- 
trancing poem entitled “Babyhood," by one 
whom many regard as the greatest singer of 
our generation, Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne 

Rose, round whose bed 
Dawn’s cloudlets close, 

Earth's brightest -bred 
Rose ' 

No song love knows 
May praise the bead 
Your curtain shows. 

Ere .sleep has fled, 

The whole child glows 
One sweet, live, red 
Ro.se ! 

In another poem Swinburne has drawn an 
equally unforgetable picture of delicious 
infancy, witli which we may fitly conclude 
this garland of flowers from poets’ gardens : — 

What price could pay with earth's whole weight of 
gold 

One least flushed roscleaf’.s fold 
Of all this dimpling store of .smiles that shine 

From each warm curve and line, 

Each charm of flower-sweet flesh, to re-illume 

The dappled rose-red bloom 
Of all its ciainty body, honey-sweet, 

Clenched hands and curled-up feet. 

That on the roses of the dawn have trod 

As they came down from God. , . . ? 





'r’S an extraordinary thing that 
you never do know your luck. 
Who would have thought that 
coming into what you might 
call a hatful of money would 
have been the cause of my 


eleven shillings and sevenpence, 
which was the prize that had been awarded 
me for the last line which I had supplied to 
that week’s Limerick. 

For the first moment I had no more 
idea of what it all meant than the man in 
the moon. Then, by degrees, a hazy 


very nearly losing every friend I have, to say recollection began to come over me — and 
nothing of their all wanting lo knock me to a pretty hazy one it was. 1 remembered 
pieces. I found the letter on the breakfast- that at that party at Tom Dowling’s there 


table. Being a trifle late and in a hurry to had been some conversation about what they 
catch the train, I tore it open anyhow, and called a Limerick, which was a thing I had 
took out what was inside between, as it were, never heard of in my life before ; and — my 


a mouthful of bacon and a drink of tea. word ! If that was it, I knew, before I 


There were two papers. One was — well, 
I’ve taken a few cheques to the bank for 
the governor, so I ought to know a cheque 
when I see it, and if that wasn’t one 
it looked uncommonly like it. But when I 
saw what was written on it I thought some- 
one was having a game with me ; “ Pay Sam 
Briggs or order— Eighty-nine pounds eleven 
shillings and sevenpence.” 

*‘A11 right, my boy,” I said out loud, 
** whoever you are don’t you think you’ve got 
the laugh on me just yet ; because we’re not 
quite so simple as we look.” But wheri I 
opened the other paper I stared. According 
to it the Mitor of Tit-BiU had much 


had had lime to put the cup down in the 
saucer, that there would be more t'onversa- 
tion about the cheque, by a good deal, than 
there had been about the Limerick. There 
was a bit there and then. While I sat there, 
with the cheque in one hand and the letter 
in the other, staring at them like a gaby, ray 
sister Amelia- came into the room. 

“Sam,” she cried, “what was in that 
envelope with Tit-Bits at the back?” I 
hope I have sense enough to get in out of 
the rain ; and the sight of her was quite 
enough to start me cramming the letter and 
the cheque into my jacket pocket But she 
is so quick, is Amelia, that she had had a 
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peep at the cheque before I could hide it 
away. I do believe,” she said, that 
youVe won a prize ! You’ve got a .cheque I 
Oh, Sam ! For how much is it ? Let me 
look at it ! ’’ 

“Excuse me,” I remarked, buttoning up 
my jacket, with the cheque safe in the right- 
hand bottom pocket, “ but when I require 
your interference in my affairs I’ll let you 
know.” 

“ Sam Briggs,” she went on, “ you have 
won a prize. Mind, I’m going to have my 
share, and Tom’s going to have his ! ” 

“Your share! Tom’s I Really, Amelia, 
you do run on.” And so she did. “ As I 
have to catch a train, if you’ll be so good as 
to stand away from • that door I shall feel 
obliged— unless, of course, you want to get 
me the sack.” 

She stood aside ; but she ran on. 

“All right, Sam Briggs ; I know you I I'll 
buy this week’s Tit-Bits— there’ll be all about 
it there ; and, whatever it is you’ve won, you 
trust ‘Tom to take care that you don’t cheat 
either of us ! ” 

As I was going along the street, who 
should come running down it but Bob 
Willett I heard him shouting after me. 

“ Halloa, Briggs ! Stoj) a minute ! ” I 
did not want to stop a minute— not much. 
But he was coming along at such a pace that 
even if I had taken to running too he wouUi 
have caught me. “ Seen Tit-Bits 1 ” he asked. 

“ No,” I told him, “ I have not. And, if 
you’ll excuse me, I have to catch a train.” 

“ All right — plenty of trains ! Briggs, 
we’ve won that prize ! ’’ I did not want to 
ask him what prize ; 1 did not want to ask 
him what he meant by “ we ” : I did not 
want to have an argument with anyone. 
I could .see plain enough that there was no 
call for me to say a word ; he could talk 
enough for two. 

“ Look here 1 See that ? ” 

He held Tit-Bits out open in front of me. 

“There you are! — large as life! — my 
line ! ” 

I did prick up my ears at that ; his line ! 
Was it his line ? I had no more notion of 
whose line it was than the policeman over 
the way. I could see plain enough there 
was trouble ahead. 

“ Eighty-nine pounds eleven shillings and 
sevenpence that line of mine has won. I 
knew it was a topper ! I say, Briggs, that 
cheque ought to reach you to- day ; according 
to them, prize-winnens, get their cheques 
before they get the paper.” 

I said not a word about what was in my 


jacket pocket. 1 desired to have no con- 
tention with him, or with anyone, out in the 
street. There would have been contention 
had I not been careful, as his next remark 
showed. 

“Of course, according to law, the line 
being mine, the money’s mine — all the jolly 
lot of it ; but I’m generous to a fault, and 
always have been ; so I’ll not only content 
myself with two-thirds, but I’ll make you a 
present of the other third, and I think, 
Briggs, you’ll call that handsome.” 

I did not tell him what I thought — as a 
matter of hxct I did not think anything — I 
wasn’t feeling the .same man I had been when 
I sat down to breakfast. Fortunately, his 
office lay in a different direction to mine, so 
1 got rid of him before I reached the station. 
I did not gain much by getting rid of him, 
because when I came to the station there was 
Arthur Timmins standing in the doorway. 
He came rushing up at sight of me. 

“I'm late for the office, and I’m in for a 
wigging, but I couldn't go without seeing 
you, my Samuel. Have you seen lit- B its V' 

“ Excuse me,” I told him, “imt 1 have to 
catch a train.’’ 

“Right-hf)! We’ll catch a train between us.” 

Down the stairs we rushed. There was 
one at the platform ; we got on to it just as 
the dooi.s were being shut, and the train 
started. He began at me before I had had 
time to find a strap, to say nothing of a seat. 

“ Samuel, that coupon of mine has won 
one of the prizes.” 

(Joupon -what coupon? 1 did not know 
what he meant, so I as good as said. 

“You remember that jiarty I'om Dowling 
gave to celebrate his engagement to your 
sister ? 

It did not look as if I was ever likely to 
forget it ; but that 1 did not tell him. I 
kept it locked in my own brea.st. 

“Very well, then ; don’t you remember I 
took my copy of Tit-Bifs there with me? ” 

I did not. 'I'he truth was that, after a 
certain point, I had no clear recollection of 
what took place at the party. 

“Then I started talking about that week’s 
Limerick, and one person suggested a last 
line, and a second person suggested a line ; 
then they all started talking at once, and one 
thing led to another, and the end of it was 
that I cut the coupon out of my paper, and 
on my coupon a line was written, and my 
coupon was sent in \ and now, as it’s my 
coupon which has won one of the prizes, Fm 
fairly entitled to* half of it, as you can see for 
yourself.” 
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line was written, cut 
out of the paper for 
which rd paid ; so 
as it was my coupon 
which won the prize 
it stands to reason 
that Fm entitled to 
come in with the rest 
of you, so that there’ll 
be eight of us to 
share,” said Timmins. 

“ I don’t know 
anything about any 
coupon, and I don’t 
see wliat a coupon\s 
got to do with it 
anyhow. All I do 
know is that the 
understanding be- 
tween us seven wlio 
put uj) the money 
was that, if any- 
thing did come of 
it, it would be 
C(|aal share.s.” 

It was unneces- 
sary for me to enter 

a third, and 'Tom 1 )o\\ling was going ^ into any argument : 

to have one share and Amelia they did all in that 

another, I could not see how he ■ nwi - nov m hn • in-iiiiso- anyone 

was going to have half, try as I could have wanted, 

might. 1 saw it still less \Nhen Charlie and more too. 'I’iminins got out at the 

Harris came S(jueezing in at Karl's Court Mansion House, but Harris not only came 

and began to make unpleasant remarks to on to Aldgate, but he walked with me right 

me over another party’s shoulder. to the office door — I need not say uninvited. 

“ Now, Sam Briggs, hand over that twelve There are two other clerks in the .same room 

pounds fifteen .shillings and elevenpence 1” with me ; before 1 had had time to hang my 

'Fhat’s the way he began at me, right off hat on its peg they were both of them at me. 

Without so much as .saying good morning or IVrcy Saunders was the worst, 

asking how I was, as if I owed him money. “ How about that eighty-nine pounds 

“When you explain,” I .said, “ I’ll talk to eleven shillings and sevcnpence?” he asked, 

you.” “When that cheque comes along don’t 

“ Come off of it !” was his reply. “Don’t you forget my share, my Highland 

you try that on with me! You know vety laddie!” 

well what I mean ^ Theic were six of us Why he calls me Highland laddie beats me. 

put a penny each towards the postal order, Kui there is no knowing what the Postscript 
and somebody else gave the stamp, and the —which is what I call him — means by any- 

understanding was that if anything came of thing lie .says. It was like his impudence to 

it we were to cut it up between us,” speak to me at all, seeing that for some days 

“Now that Mr. Harris mentions it,” we had not been on the best of terms, and 

exclaimed Arthur Timmins, who was on the that we had not so much as recognised each 
other side of me, “ I have a recollection of other the whole of that week. On he went, 
something of the sort.” “ Perhaps you are not aware, Mr. Briggs, that 

“ I should think you had ; it’d be funny if 1 was one of the subscribers to the postal 
you hadn’t ! So don’t you play any of your order, and that, as such, I am entitled to 
tricks, Sam Brigg.s, because there’ll be seven a seventh share.” 

of us to talk to you if you do.” “And Fm another of the subscribers,” 

“You’ll bear in mind, of course, Mr. said Augustus Brown. 

Harris, that it was my coupon on which the The Postscript turned to Brown. 
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** Excuse me, Brown, but that is not 

according to my recollection.” 

** Who cares for your recollection ? Who 
ought to remember best—you or me? I 
tell you that I subscribed a penny.” 

“ I have put down the names of the sub- 
scribers on this piece of paper, as 1 remember 
them, and I believe I have them right. 'I'his 
is most important, you know ; because, 
Briggs, when you do get that cheque you'll 
merely be holding it in trust for us, Here’s 
my list : Tom Dowling, Miss Briggs, Bert 
Barlow, Frank Martin, Jack Carter, and me. 
We subscribed a penny each, and Phil Davis 
contributed the stamp.” 

“ I beg your pardon,” cut in Augustus 
Brown ; “ I contributed the stamp.” 

“Just now you said you gave a penny.” 

“ Doesn’t it come to the same thing? ” 

“You mentioned a coin — one penny. You 
said nothing about a stamp.” 

“ Davis handed over a stamp, and for it 
I handed him a penny. Now do you see 
what I mean ? ” 

“ I see what you mean ; but I know 
nothing about your handing any penny to 
Davis ; that you’ll have to talk to him about.” 

I made an observation. 

“I noticed one name wasn’t on your list — 
Charlie Harris ; he says he gave a penny.” 

“ Charlie Hams ' — says he gave a penny ! 
He did nothing of the kind 1 ” 

“I’m under the same impression,” said 
Brown. 

“All I can say is that he and Timmins 
came near to fighting about it in the train ; 
and Harris walked with me right to this 
very door to tell me that he did about a 
hundred times over.” 

Just then in came (ieorge Hopkins, as if 
he was in a hurry and short of breath. 

“ 1 can’t stop a second,” he began ; “but 
I’ve just seen that your name’s in Tit Bits as 
one of the winners in this week’s Limerick, 
Briggs, Of course, that’s rubbish ; because, 
whatever part of it 1 may choose to give you, 
it’s my eighty-nine pounds eleven and seven- 
pence, as I wrote the winning line.” 

“ Do you mean to say,” I asked, “ that it 
was you who made it up ?” * 

1 was thinking of what Bob Willett had 
said about its being him 

“ Not exactly,” he replied. “ As a matter 
of fact, I don’t think it could be said that 
any one person made it up — we made it up 
between us. What I mean is that it was I 
who wrote it on the coupon. If you’ve any 
doubt you can go to the office and you’ll see 
it’s my writing ; and as the prize goes to the 


one who wrote the winning line, that settles 
it. So I just looked in to warn you not to 
touch a penny of that cheque when you get 
it ; or, as it’s against the law to compound a 
felony, I shall be compelled to take steps 
which I shall be very sorry to have to take 
against one who was once friend.” 

We were still slanging away when Harold 
Parker appeared. Parker is a shop walker 
at one of the large drapers in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. If he is anything near such a 
big man as he fancies himself, I wonder he 
does not go about in a show. As he stood 
there in front of the empty fireplace, with his 
hands under the tails of his frock-coat and 
his top-hat a little on one side of his head, to 
look at him you would have thought he 
owned the street. The way he talks gives 
me the needle. They say he is president, oi 
something or other, of the West Brompton 
House ot Commori's. I am sorry for them il 
he is. 

“ 1 have looked in, Mr. Briggs, with refer 
ence to an announcement which I have 
observed in the current issue of Tit-Bits ~ 
referring to the Limerick, Mr. Briggs, the 
Limerick. 1 note that your name is in thr 
list of prize-winners. In view of that fact 1 
wish to point out to you that, as you are. 
doubtless, already aware, my sister, Miss Lil) 
Parker, was one of the subscribers to the cost 
of the [)oslal order with which the entrance 
fee was paid.” 

“ Begging your yiardon, Parker,” struck in 
Saunders, “ but your sister was nothing ot 
the kind ; you’re wrong.” 

“I’m not aware, Mr. Saunders, that I was 
addressing you. Kindly confine yourself t(* 
your own affairs, 'i’hcre were six [lerson^ 
who contributed a penny each and one who 
contributed a stamp. There then remained 
the (|ueslion of the halfpenny with which to 
pay for the order. I hapi>ened to be near 
my .sister when, drawing out her purse, she 
ob-served to Miss Maud Simpson, who was 
beside her, ‘ I’ll give one farthing, Maudie, 
if you’ll give another.’ And with that she 
took a farthing out of her purse, and Mis.^ 
Maud Simpson took a farthing out of hers, 
and the two coins were added to the general 
fund. As the understanding was that all 
contributors were to be treated alike, I have 
to request you, Mr. Briggs, to see, when 
the prize money comes to hand, that my 
sister receives her proper share. There is 
another point. As the copy of Ttt-BiU from 
which the coupon was taken was my property, 
that makes me a contributor, and 1 also 
become entitled to a pro rata share.” 
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“I don’t know, Mr. I’arker,” I told him, 
“ how you make out tlial it was your co[\y of 
Tit' Bits, seeing that Arthur I'immins says it 
was hi.s.‘’ 

“The truth is,” said Saunder.s, “there 
were three or four Tit-Bits about the room, 
as I specially noticed, and Til defy anyone 
to say out of whose copy that coupon 
came.” 

Parker gave one little sidevvay.s glance at 
him — like a whale might look at a sprat. 

“Once more, Mr. Saunders, 1 was not 
aware that I was addressing you. I can only 
warn you, Mr. Briggs, that, as regards that 
money, unless my sister, as well as myself, 
receive, in the course of the next few hours, 
our proper shares, you will receive from my 
sister’s solicitor, as well as from my owm, 
communications which will call you to a 
severe account. Good day, Mr. Briggs.” 

Just as I was going out to dinner, who 
should come in hut Tom Dowling and 
Frank Martin. The very first words Dowling 
said to me were these : — 


“ Xow, then, Sam, you know what I’ve 
come for. Hand over ! ” 

“ Hand over ! Hand over what ? I’ve 
got nothing of yours that I’m aware ol.” 

Dowling turned to Martin, who is about 
t\vo inches bigger than he is. 

‘A’ou see, Frank? I told you how it 
would be. The shortest way is, perhaps, the 
kindest” 

What he meant I had no notion ; and 
before I could ask, if Martin did not take 
me from the back and Dowling from the 
front, lay me on my back on the top of my 
own desk, and start searching m> pockets ! 
And if Dowling did not take the cheque 
from out of one of my jacket pockets and the 
Editor’s letter from another — and me help- 
less ! If that was not highway robbery, I 
don’t know what is ; and so, as soon as 
they had taken their hands off me, I up 
and I did let them have it ! But that 
Tom Dowding — what Amelia sees in him 1 
never could understand — took no more 
notice of me than if I had not been speaking. 
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He examined the cheque and the letter— my place again to-night at half-past eight sharp, 
cheque and my letter 1 — then he let Martin when very pro(>ably we shall be able to 
have a look at them ; then he coolly folded arrive at a common amicable understanding, 
them up and put them in his pocket-book. Perhaps, Mr. Saunders and Mr. Brown, you 
“ You don't mean to say,” burst out may find it convenient to be there also ; and 
Saunders— who, with Augustus Brown, had Sam, if you’re very good and promise to 
been looking on at what was nothing else behave, we may let you come too.” 
than an outrage, without so much as offering I was there at half-past eight to the tick, 
to lend me a hand— “ that he’s had the prize They were all there, in Tom Dowling’s front 
money on him all the time ? If that isn’t a room ; and there was not much room left 



‘ martin KROM the back and DU\V«.ING from THF front I.AIU me on MV BACK ON THE TOP OF MV DESK.*' 


facer ! You're a beauty, Sam Briggs, upon for anyone else who might happen to drop 
my w^ord you are ! " in. 

Dowling took him on. Then Tom Dowling made what you might 

Don’t you bother yourself about Sam, call a sort of speech. 

Mr. Saunders — Sam’s all right. When you’ve Ladies and gentlemen, it is not long 
once got used to his funny little ways you’ll since you did me the honour to assemble in 
find that there’s no more harm in him than this humble apartment for the purpose bf 

there is in a baby, only you’ve got to get used offering me your congratulations on my 
to them first. As there seems to be some engagement to a charming young lady.** 
slight difference of opinion as to what ought “Hear, hear!’* said someone. It was 
to be done with this nice little cheque w^hich certainly not me. 

the Editor of Tit-Bits has been so good as to Amelia bowed. Fancy anyone calling her 
send along, I’ve intimated to all those ladies a charming young lady ! He would talk 
and gentlemen who honoured me with their differently when he knew her as well as I did. 
presence on a recent auspicious occasion "You will remember that, after supper, 
that I shall be very glad to see them at my someone introduced the suited of Limericks; 
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in fact, someone produced a copy of 
in which all and sundry were invited to try 
their skill in supplying a last line to an 
unBnished Limerick. It appears that there 
were no less than four copies of Ttt-Bih in 
the room that, night, and the owner of each 
is under the imp’l’ession that his was the copy 
which was used. 1'he four lines which were 
given Hvere these : — 

There once was a lady whose hair 
Was found on the back of a chair ; 

It occasioned much talk, 

She had gone for a w'alk ! — 

AVhat was reqiuired was a fifth line. I 
suppose some dozens of lines were discussed, 
and possibly a Suggestion was made by nearly 
every person in the room.” 

“The line which was actuallychoscn, ’’called 
out Bob Willett, “was my composition.’’ 

“You’re mistaken,” cried someone who 
was not known to me. “ It was mine.” 

“ My own impression, gentlemen, is that in 
its entirety it was no one’s ; that it was a case 
of here a little and there a little ; and that, 
in a manner of speaking, it was concocted 
between us.” 

“Anyhow, 1 wrote the line uj)on the 
coupon.” 

“I believe, Hopkins, that you did, and 
for that you shall have credit. 'There then 
arose the question of the sixpenny postal 
order. * Six pennies, two farthings, and one 
stamp were contributed by, 1 am given to 
understand, thirteen persons. It seem.s as if 
there must be something a little wrong some- 
where, and that, in four cases, memory must 
he playing tricks.” 

Harold Parker put in his word. 

“ I trust that you are not suggesting, 
Dowding ” 

“I am suggesting nothing, Parker, as, if 
you will let me finish, you wdll see. On one 
point I believe w’e shall be all agreed. When 
the line w^as found there aro.se the ([uestion 
of who was to sign the coupcjn. My honoured 
friend, and, 1 trust, soon to be relative, 
Samuel Briggs, Esquire, was asleep on the 
couch, his slumber having possibly, in a 
measure, been induced by his polite attention 
to the negus at supper.” 

Some of them laughed— I do not know 
what at, I am sure. I was all ears. I had 
been wondering, ever since I saw' it, how' that 
cheque had got to me. 

“ He had taken no part in the discussion ; 
was in complete ignorance of what bad taken 
place; so I suggested that we should wake 


him up, and that he should sign. You will 
remember that he did not wake up in the 
very best of tempers ; that he had not the 
vaguest notion of what it w'as to which we 
persuaded him to affix, with rather a shaky 
hand, his signature ; and that, almost soon 
as he had affixed it, he was asleep again.” 

More laughter from some of them. It 
made no difference to me ; so far as I was 
concerned, those might laugh who liked. 
Dowling w'ent on : — 

“ I gathered together' the pennie.s, the 
farthings, and the coupon. 'The follow’ing 
day, with the money which had been sub- 
scribed, I purchased a postal order and dis- 
patched the coupon. By what no one need 
regard, unless he likes, as a lucky fluke, our 
line has been adjudged one of the best sent 
in, and this morning a handsome cheque 
reached our dear friend Samuel. He feels, 
as w'e feel, that its coming to him w’as a mere 
form, and that, as it was a joint transaction, 
it should be regarded and treated as a joint 
cheque There w’cre tw'enty-tw'o of us present 
on that occasion, and there are twenty-tw’o of 
us present now. My proposition is that the 
proceeds of the cheque should be divided 
into tw’enty-tw'o equal parts ; that each of us 
.should have one ; and then there will be no 
room for feeling that anyone’s claim has been 
slighted.” 

Before he had finished they w’cre clapping 
their hands and stamping their feet and saying 
“ Hear, hear ! ” So on he went again. 

“ I take it, ladies and gentlemen, from the 
kind way in >vhich you have received my 
proposition that the sense of the meeting is 
in fav(nir of it, and that it has been carried 
ticm. con. Now, you public benefactor, Sam 
Briggs, if you’ll oblige us with your signature 
a .second time — this time on the back of ibis 
cheque —to-morrow I’ll get it cashed; and 
in the course of to-morrow^ you will each' of 
you receive a twenty-second j^art.” 

Oh, I put my signature on the back of the 
checiue ; oh, ye.s, 1 alw'ays have been one to 
do anybody a good turn, and 1 was quite 
willing to oblige Tom Dowling, in spite of 
the way in w^hich he had treated me. Any- 
how', 1 did get four pounds, and four golden 
sovereigns are quite worth having. 'Though, 
of course, when you compare them with 
eighty-nine pounds eleven shillings and 
sevenpence I Still, all the same, I did not 
do so badly, considering. And Tom Dowling 
himself had to admit that I had been a 
public benefactor. 






BRIDGE STORIES. 

By W. DALTON, 

Author of '^Dalton on Bridge f Saturday Bridge f Bridge at a Glance f etc, 

“Are you, by any chance, a card-player?” 
“ Oh, yes,” he answered ; “ I am very fond 
of a game of cards, but 1 never play for 
money.” 

“ That doesn't matter,” was the reply ; 
“whoever is your partner will carry your 
points. Come and dine with us to-night, 
and we will have a rubber after dinner,” and 
so it was arranged. 

His reverence duly turned up to dinner, 
and proved to be quite a good sportsman 
and a very agreeable companion. Dinner 
over, they adjourned to the smoking-room 
and proceeded to cut for partners. The 
player on the parson's left had the first deal, 
and declared hearts. The eldest hand said, 
“Shall I play?” to which his partner replied, 
“ You had better do so.” 

The king of diamonds was led, when, 
before the dummy had even time to put 
down his cards, the padre popped down the 
king of spades with an air of triumph, and 
said, “ Snap I ” There was no more card play 
that evening. 

We have all heard stories of concerted 
signals between partners for giving inform- 
tion aa to the value of their hands. We, of 
course, entirely refuse to believe that such 


ET me preface this article by 
stating that none of the follow- 
ing anecdotes are imaginary ; 
they, one and all of them, 
actually occurred at the card- 
table. I can vouch, person- 
ally, for the truth of most of them, and those 
of which I was not myself a witness have 
been thoroughly well authenticated. 

I will begin with a story which some of 
my readers may have heard before, as I told 
it in print about a year ago, but it is so good 
that it will well bear repetition. 

Four members of a well known London 
club were joint proprietors of a shoot in 
Norfolk, and, being all enthusiastic bridge- 
players, they naturdly put in the evenings, 
when they were down there, by playing their 
favourite game. On one occasion one of 
the quartet was unavoidably prevented 
from going at the last moment, and there 
was no time to fill up his place, consequently 
the party was reduced to three, and there 
was not the nucleus for a rubber. As they 
were returning from shooting the first evening 
they overtook the local parson, and walked 
oh with him. ’One of the trio conceived a 
happy idea, and said to the cleric 
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things exist at all, but the following incident 
seems to throw a sort of sidelight on to the 
subject 

A lady well known in London society was 
staying at an hotel at Biarritz. One evening 
she agreed to make up a rubber w'ith some 
new hotel acquaintances. She cut with 
another lady as partner, and she herself had 
the first deal. She passed the declaration, 
and her partner declared diamonds and put 
down the knave, seven, five, and three of 
diamonds, with very little else of any value — 
an unmistakable spade call. The dealer 
had passed on a very moderate hand, and 
the natural result was that they lost three or 
four by cards. When the hand was over and 
the score marked, the dealer said to her 
partner, in her most charming manner, 

“ Would you mind telling me, as a matter 
of curiosity, why you declared diamonds 
on that hand ? ’’ 

Her partner stared at her for a few 
moments, as though very much surprised at 
the question, and then said, “ Would you 
mind telling me, also as a matter of curiosity, 
why you touched your necklace directly you 
had passed the declaration?'* 

Not only the most innocent actions, but 
also the most innocent remarks, are some- 
times liable to be misinterpreted, as in the 
aise of the player who asked his partner, at 
the commencenient of a rubber, “ Are you a 
heartist?" and was met with the answer, 
“ No, sir, I am a solicitor, but I fail to see 
what my profession has to do either mth the 
game of bridge or with you.” He was 
certainly misunderstood. 

Another case of a misunderstanding was 
the following. Three bridge-players were 
staying together at a seaside hotel. They 
tried to collect a fourth to make up a rubber, 
but for some time without success. At last 
they came across a man, staying in the same 
hotel, who said that he never had played 
bridge, but that he w^ould very much like to 
learn, and that, if they would teach him, he 
would be very pleased to join them. 

One of the party, whom we will call the 
Professor, said, “That’s all right. I could 
easily teach him the rudiments of the game.” 

“Very well, then,” said his two friends, 
“that shall be your job. You teach him, 
but, when you have taught him, you will 
have to play with him as a partner against us 
two.^ 

The Professor agreed, and from then till 
dinner-time he proceeded to explain to the 
beginner as much as he could of the general 
principles of the game. After dinner the 


match took place. I'hree rubbers were 
played, and the beginner, as is often the 
case, held such enormous cards that he 
and his partner won all three rubbers. 

The beginner was delighted. He said it 
was a very fine game, pocketed his winnings, 
and went off to bed very happy, but not 
before it had been arranged to play a return 
match the following evening. 

Next morning the Professor went into the 
hotel smoking-room and there met his pupil, 
who at once greeted him with : “ Well, that 
was good business last night, wasn’t it ? ” 

“ Yes,” said the Professor, “ we got on all 
right, thanks to the tremendous cards that 
we held, but I think we should be likely to 
get on still better to-night if you knew a little 
more about it. If you have half an hour to 
spare, I will give you a little more instruction 
now.” 

The beginner thought this an excellent 
scheme, and for a whole hour the Professor 
held forth to him on the conventions of the 
game, the call for a suit, the heart con- 
vention, etc. 

In the evening they resumed their match, 
but this time the cards took a different turn, 
with the result that the Professor and his 
partner lost all they had won the night 
before, and a bit more. 

As they were going up to bed the beginner 
took his partner by the arm and whispered in 
his ear : — 


“I say, old man, that little swindle of 
yours didn't pan out very well, did it?” 

It is, I believe, on record that a hand 
containing four aces once lost five by cards 
at No Trumps. I never heard the details of 
this particular hand, but I was playing in a 
rubber myself when four by cards was lost 
not only with four aces, but with several 
other good cards. 

The score was Y Z 1 2, A B 8 . Z dealt 
and left it. Y declared No Trumps. The 
four hands were : — 


Hearts— Ace, knave, 6. 
Diamonds— Ace, 9, 4. 
Clubs— Ace, 3. 

Spa^s-^ce, ^een, 9, 7, a. 


Hearts— Queen, 8, 7, 4. 
Diamonds— King, 7, a. 
Clubs— Queen, 6 . 
Spades— 8 , 6 , 5* 3 * 


(dummy) 

A B 

(dealer) 

Z 


Hearts— King, 10. 5. 
Diamonds— Knave. 10 
8 . 5 » 3 - 


Clubs— 10,0, 5 
Spades— Kmg. 


Hearts— 9, 3, 2. 

Diamonds— Queen, 6. 

CluU— King, knave, 8, 7, 4> 

Spades— Knave, 10, 4. , 

Here the dealer had an abrolute certaintjiW 
of WinnitJg eight trick| and the gaoie. The 
lead of the four of hearts, the deal# having 
the two and three m his own han4 showed 
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that A had only four hearts, therefore all the 
dealer had to do was to win the second round 
of hearts, clear the spades, and he must win 
four tricks in spades, two in clubs, and the 
two red aces, giving him two by cards. Z, 
however, who was playing the hand, did not 
elect to play it in this way, but held up the 
ace of hearts on the second round. Probably 
the idea had been hammered into his mind 
at some time or other that he ought to hold 
up the commanding card of his opponents’ 
original lead as long as possible, and he did 
so in this case. 


Trick i. i Trick 2. 



I was B myself on this unhappy occasion, 
and when I saw that iny partner had led from 
four hearts only, it was obviously no good 
going on with that si|it, so I led the knave of 
diamonds. 



Trick 3. Z was by this time getting a little 
tired of holding up aces, so he won the trick 
with the ace of diamonds, but even then he 
would not clear the spade suit, but went for 
the finesse in clubs, hoping, as he explained 
afterwards, to be able to finesse the spades 
alter he had made all his clubs. 



I was now left with ^hree good diamonds, 
but, the {^me being saved, I thought I would 
pby to win it, which I must do if Z took the 


finesse in spades, so I led the nine of clubs. 
Z won it with the king, and at once took the 
finesse. My single king of spades won the 
trick, and I made the three diamonds and 
the ten of clubs, winning four by cards. 
Z played very badly in not clearing his spade 
suit at once, but, beyond thii initial mistake, 
he did nothing very wrong, and yet it made 
a difference of eight or nine tricks. If the 
hand had been played at double dummy, 
with the position of every card known, we 
could never have won more than two tricks, 
one heart and one diamond, but as it was 
played we won no fewer than ten tricks. 

It is sometimes extremely difficult to 
refrain from pointing out his shortcomings to 
one^s partner when he has made a hopeless 
mess of a hand with great possibilities. Of 
course, we all know that it is very stupid to 
do so ; it can serve no good purpose, but 
only tends to upset one’s partner and to 
make him play his cards worse than ever. 
The wise course to pursue is to sit and suffer 
in silence, and to hope that, when one has 
the good fortune to cut against the offender, 
he will give one back those wasted chances 
with a little interest. This theory is, how- 
ever, very difficult to practise. We are only 
human, and it is not given to everybody to 
possess an unlimited supply of self-command. 

I am afraid that I was at one time, and 
possibly am still, a bad offender in this 
respect. It is so very difficult to keep one’s 
mouth closed when one sees chance after 
chance thrown away, and cards played which 
can do no possible good, but may do a lot of 
harm. 

Some time ago, before the general standard 
of play was anything like so good as it is at 
the present day, a friend of mine, who is 
nothing if not practical in his views, said to 
me, “ What a fool you are to tell these fellows 
when they play wrong ! Not only does it do 
no possible good, but you get yourself con- 
siderably disliked by pointing out their mis- 
takes, and it is entirely against your own 
interests. If you tell them everything that 
you know, they will soon play as well as you 
do, and all your advantage will be gone. If 
1 were you I should sit and suffer when they 
give away tricks, knowing that it is bound to 
come back to me sooner or later.” 

This was certainly quite a novel way to 
me of looking at it, and a way which would 
never have occurred to my own mind, but 
there may possibly be some element of truth 
in k. 

There are many stories in circulation about 
remarks, courteous or otherwise — mostly 
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otherwise — made by aggrieved players to 
their partners. One of the best of them is 
the following. 

Some years ago a certain gallant soldier, 
who was also a fine bridge-player, was in the 
habit of playing regularly at a London club 
where the points were exceptionally high. 
He was very quick to notice and to resent 
mistakes made by his partner, but he had 
one peculiarity : that the more his unhappy 
partner offended, the more suave and polite 
did he become in his manner. 

One afternoon he cut with a partner whom 
he had never seen before. No introduction 
was made, and the game commenced. The 
new-comer had to play a No-Trump hand, of 
which he made a most hopeless bungle, 
losing the odd trick when he ought to have 
won the game. The General, for such was 
his rank, smiled benignly on him, and said: — 

“ I beg your pardon, sir, I have not the 
pleasure of knowing your name.” 

“ My name is Jones.” 

“Ah! Thank you so much. Well, Mr. 
Jones, I have never had the pleasure of 
meeting you before, but 1 hope you will not 
think me rude if I ask you a question ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” said Jones ; “ not at all. 
Ask me anything you like.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Jones,” said the General. 

“ The question that I wish to ask you, and I 
trust that you will believe me when I assure 
you that it is not prompted by any feeling 
of idle curiosity, is whether you possess an 
income of ten thousand pounds a year ? ” 

“ No,” replied Mr. Jones, very much sur- 
prised ; “I am afraid that 1 cannot lay claim 
to quite as much as that. I wish I could.” 

“ Then, sir, allow me to tell you that you 
have no right to play bridge for these points.” 

This crushing retort left nothing more to 
be said, and the game once more proceeded. 
Our poor friend “ Jones ” was by this time 
knocked out of his stride altogether, and he 
committed almost every card enormity that 
flesh is heir to, with the resuft that he and 
his partner lost a rubber which they ought to 
have won three or four times over. 

When it was finished the General, in his 
blandest and most insinuating tone, said, 
** Mr. Jones, I owe you an apology. I ought 
not to have said what I did.” 

“ Oh, please don^t mention it,” said Jones; 
‘ no apology is necessary at all. I really did 
not mind it a bit, and I am afraid I did play 
very badly.” 

« w point,” said the General. 

When I am wrong I always acknowledge it, 
and I was wrong in this case— altogether in 


the wrong. When I said ten thousand 
pounds a year I ought to have said thirty 
thousand.” 

Another incident of somewhat the same 
kind, although with rather a different ending, 
occurred in a provincial club very far remote 
from London. Nothing will induce me to 
give the name of the town, but I will put the 
letters N.B. after it. . 

There is in this club, or there was until 
quite recently — he may possibly have been 
murdered by now — a player of very dicta- 
torial manners, who is apt to ride roughshod 
over the feelings of his unfortunate partner 
for the time being, and to read the Riot Act 
at the end of almost every hand, or even 
during the play of the hand. On one occa- 
sion he had as partner a very quiet, un- 
assuming young man, with charming manners, 
but, unfortunately, with a very elementary 
knowledge of the tactics of bridge. Everything 
went wrong from the start, and the vitupera- 
tion heaped upon that unhappy young man^s 
head was something even worse than usual. 
At last the climax came. They were playing 
against a No-Trump declaration, and it was a 
question of saving the game. The young man 
had to lead, and, with every idea of the game 
that he had ever possessed entirely boiileversi 
by his partner's criticisms, he led a heart, 
which was the worst card that he could have 
led, and they lost the game. Then the vials 
of wrath were poured forth. 

“ What in the world induced you to lead 
that heart ? ” 

“ I did not know what to lead,” said the 
harassed young man ; “ the diamonds were 
obviously against us.” 

“ Diamonds ? Who said anything about 
diamonds ? Why could not you have led a 
black suit ? You had a black suit of some 
kind, I suppose, had not you ? ” 

Then, at last, the worm turned. 

“ Yes,” he said ; “ I had a black suit, and 
Tve got it still, but I’m keeping that for your 
funeral ! ” 

Criticism at the end of a hand is not 
always ill-natured. It can be quite good- 
natured, even if not exactly complimentary. 
The following story of a good-natured chaffing 
remark is distinctly funny. 

The late Mr. Winnie Gray, who was per- 
haps the most charming of all the Americans 
who have honoured us with their presence, 
was playing a rubber one afternoon. At the 
same table was a well-known London player^ 
who is universally popular at the bridge- 
table whenever and Wherever he plays, but 
whose skill in the management and of 
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his cards is by no means on a par with 
his popularity. For the purpose of this* 
story we will call him the Artist. When 
the rubber was over, the Artist’s partner got 
up to leave the table. The Artist said 

“Don't go. I can’t afford to lose you. 
Stay and play another rubber like a good 
chap, for my sake.” 

He was, however, obliged to go and some- 
one else took his place. When he had gone, 
Mr. Gray said : — 

“ Why were you so particularly anxious for 
that man to stay ? I did not notice anything 
very striking about his play.” 

“ Oh, it is not that at all,” was the reply. 
“ The reason that I did not want to lose him 
is that he is the only man I ever play with who 
does not find fault with me and tell me at 
the end of every hand wliat a lot of mistakes 
I have made.” 

“Really?” said Mr. Gray. “Has he 
some impediment in his speech ? ” 

In conclusion I will t^ll, for the first time, 
quite the most curious incident which ever 
came within my experience at the bridge- 
table. 

One afternoon I w^ent into the card-room 
of a London club, and found the usual 
rubber in full swing. A friend of mine, who 
is one of our finest players, w^as playing the 
two hands, and I sat down behind him to 
look on. It was a very strong rubber, all 
four players being of the first class, and there 
was quite a gallery of onlookers. There were 
five cards left in each hand, and the dealer’s 
and the dummy’s cards, which w^ere, of course, 
all that I could see, were ; — 

Dealbr's Hand. Dummy’s Hand. 


HcarUs— Queen, knave, 7. 
Diamonds— 9. 

Clubs— '5. 

Spades— None. 


Hearts— 8. 
Diamonds— 6. 
Clubs— Knave, 4. 
Spades— 9. 


I asked the dealer what were trumps, and 
•he said, “Hearts. We want three more 
tricks to win the game, and it is a near thing 
whether we get them. Those two are good ” 
— indicating the queen and knave of trumps 
in his own hand. 

The player on his left had to lead, and, 
after carefully considering the position, which 
was obviously a difficult one, he led a small 
trump right up to the dealer. Dummy’s 
eight was put on and the third hand played 
void, so there was the game won. The 
dealer bad only to play his seven of trumps 
under his partner’s eight and he would be 
left with the two best trumps to win the 
other two tricks required. To my utter 


astonishment, however, the dealer won his 
partner’s trick with the knave, and then led the 
queen of trumps, followed by the seven ; the 
player on his left won this with the ten, and 
at once threw down the two best diamonds, 
saying as he did so, “ We save the game after 
all. That is the most astounding piece of 
luck I ever saw”; but perhaps it was not 
quite so lucky as he thought. 

All the hands were thrown on the table, 
and the dealer’s partner naturally went for 
him at once. “ Have you gone suddenly 
mad, or what? You had actually got the 
game in your hand.” 

“ How so ? ” asked the dealer, pretending 
not to understand, but giving me an almost 
imperceptible little wink, although I was still 
quite in the dark. Everybody began to 
explain the situation and to talk at once, and 
a perfect babel arose. The dealer had to 
encounter a storm of good-natured chaff. 

“ Well, you of all people I ” “ You had 

better take a few lessons,” etc. 

Meanwhile the cards had been collected, 
and the other pack presented and cut for the 
next deal. Then my friend the dealer turned 
to me and said, in a low tone, so that the 
others could not hear : — 

“ Did you tumble to why I did that ? ” 

I said, “ No, indeed 1 did not. I could 
only suppose that you had taken temporary 
leave of your senses.” 

“There was method in my madness,” he 
replied. “Come close and I will tell you. 
I don’t want them to hear. I had revoked 
in clubs early in the game, and I knew that 
the only possible chance of their not spotting 
it was to raise such a discussion at the end of 
the hand that they might not think of looking 
at the last cards, and it has come off.” 

It did indeed come off, and I may add 
that he eventually won the rubber, which I 
consider that he well deserved to do for his 
ingenuity. 

Just at first I was not quite sure about the 
morality of the proceeding ; but, on thinking 
it over, I could not see that he had done any- 
thing at all wropg. He was quite entitled to 
play his cards as he liked, and he threw his 
two remaining cards down on the table quite 
openly, face upwards, with np sort of attempt 
at concealment. It was just a gigantic bluff 
—and a very clever one — and it succeeded to 
perfection ; but fancy a man thinking out 
such a thing , on the spur of the moment, 
and bringing it off. Don’t you think that be 
well deserved to win that rubber ? 
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T was nearly ten o’clock when 
Clement Darnford put his latch- 
key in the lock and let him- 
self into his house. It was 
a good half-hour before the 
appointment he had made 
could possibly be kept ; but the man was 
impatient, and he felt that he could pace the 
streets no longer. When the hour arrived — 
that time for which he had been waiting for 
more than a year — he must be on the spot, 
that not a moment might be lost. Even now, 
as he handed his hat to the man-servant who 
had hurried forward on hearing his entrance, 
he asked an impatient question. 

Is the nurse here ? ” 

**Yes, sir,” replied the man. “She tells 
me, sir, that everything is ready ; she can 
take the young lady directly you ring, sir.” 

Clement Darnford waved the man aside 
impatiently, took up his letters, and went 
off into that room which he had designed 
to be the meeting-place. So preoccupied 
was he with this one thought in his mind that 
he tossed the letters on to the table, and 
began to pace about in the fashion in which 
he had paced the streets that night. And 
while he paced his jaw hardened, and his 
eyes grew brighter and keener ; for was not 
this the end, and was not his the victory ? 

It had been a long fight for supremacy; 
but he, the man, had won. When, twelve 
months before, his wife had gone out of 
that house, vowing never to return to it, 
and had taken with her the child, she had 
left him a broken and dishonoured man.- 
Dishonoured, that is, so far as he believ^ ; 
for all the world was ready enough to link 
the woman’s name with that of another man. 
Kate Darnford had this saving grace in her, 
at least— that the baby girl of three years had 
st<^d for more to her than anyone or any- 
thing else ; the child had gone with her. 

That had, in a sense, been the man’s 
heaven, and out of that heaven the woman 
had unceremoniously thrust him. Wheii first 
that other man— Victor Manning — had come 
into her life and had seemed to some extent 
to absorb her thoughts, Clement Darnford 
had quite unconsciously consoled himself 


with the child and with the thought of the 
child ; life had its compensations. Uncon- 
sciously, too, he drove the woman farther on 
that path she seemed to be treading by that 
worship of the baby ; drove her, too, to that 
business of stealing the child from him when 
she took her mad flight from the house. 

Well, it was all over now; in less than 
half an hour she was returning to this place, 
humbled by the powers with which he had 
been able to threaten her, and was bringing 
the child back to him. She was not to stay 
herself ; that part of their joint lives was 
ended for ever. But it had been part of her 
punishment that he should demand that the 
child should be brought back there by her, 
and parted with in the house from which she 
had stolen it. 

And everything was prepared. The nursery 
that had gaped at him forlorn and desolate 
for more than a year was ready for the child ; 
a nurse had been engaged, and waited there 
now. To-night he would stand beside the 
little bed that had stood there empty too 
long; to-night childish fingers would close 
round his, and a little flushed face would lie 
upon the pillow ; a little sleepy voice would 
murmur to him, as it had murmured how 
many long, weary months ago 1 Dear love ! 
— his heart was hungry for it all 1 

But what a fight it had been ! First, the 
difficulty of finding out where she had 
gone— a clever ruse on the part of a lawyer, 
in the shape of an advertisement, had dis- 
covered that— and then the Courts had been 
set to work. At first, flat refusal, then 
entreaties and prayers, and then another 
dramatic disappearance. After that, all the 
work to be done again ; until at last it had 
come to the point when he could tell her 
that she must come to that place that night 
and deliver up the child. And she had 
promised to come. 

The rattle of wheels outside ; the stopping 
of a vehicle. The man felt his pulses quicken 
a little as he drew himself up and waited, first 
for the ringing of the bell, and then for the 
voices in the hall ; lastly, for the opening of 
the door of the room. Why did not the child 
speak, or call out, or ask where he was ? 
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The door opened at last, and with the 
announcement of her name Kate Darnford 
entered — ^alone. I'he man waited until the 
door was closed again, and the woman stood 
looking at him with hard eyes and with a 
curious droop about the corners of her 
mouth. He thought only of the child; he 
asked a question about her at once abruptly 
— half angrily. 

“Well, where is she? Where's Kitty?" 

She made a weary gesture to remove her 
cloak and sank into a chair. He noticed, as 
the cloak fell from her shoulders, that she 
was in evening dress, and that, save for that 
tired look in her face, she was as beautiful as 
ever. He seemed to notice that with quite 
other eyes than those that looked past her 
and waited for the child. 

“Tm- here to tell you," she replied to 
his question. “ I — I promised to come — 
didn’t. I?” 

“ Why are you att in black ? " It was 
strange and startling ; but while the question 
stabbed the silence 0f the room it seemed 
also to stab the man, 10 that he started at his 
own words. “ Why are you in black, and 
alone ? ’’ 

She spread out her Iiands with a helpless 
gesture ; her mouth was twisted into a laugh 
that had a sob in it. “ The child — the baby’s 
dead,” she said. 

It never occurred to the man for a moment 
to question her words; the fact was stated 
and the fact remained. Her dejected attitude, 
her dress, the pathetic quivering of her lips, 
all set the seal of proof .upon what she had 
stated ; the child was dead. Clement Darn- 
ford stood there, staring at her like a man 
turned to stone ; he was letting the frightful 
thing sink into his mind bit by bit, word by 
word. The child was dead. 

The first feeling in his mind had nothing 
to do with the dejected figure of the woman 
before him ; rather a great wave of self-pity 
swept over him. The house was empty and 
desolate again ; the little bed would never 
be occupied ; the nurse must go. This was 
the end of his dream ; the little figure on 
which he had set all his hopes had dropped 
out of life and simply did not exist 

He did not cry out ; he made no wild 
demands upon her for details as to how the 
child had died, or where. The fact was 
enough, and the fact was overwhelming. It 
stunned him, but left him with a sort of con- 
sciousness that before his wife, now that it 
did not matter, he must show some calmness 
— perhaps even some indifference. 

“I’m sorry,” he said at last, in a voice 


that seemed quite unlike his own. “I’m 
sorry — most of all for you. You will miss 
her." 

The woman looked up at him quickly, and 
her face hardened. The man had no heart ; 
she had proved that long ago. He could 
speak now in this calm, polite fashion of his 
dead child ; it had only been a matter of 
pride with him to snatch the baby from her. 
All the great battle he had fought; all the 
strong forces of the Law he had brought to 
bear to crush her into submission; all had 
been only that he might humble her — he had 
not cared about the child. She got to her 
feet slowly, and drew her cloak about her ; 
answered his remark in a dull voice, without 
looking at him. 

“ Yes, I shall miss her," she said. “ You 
see, she was all I had — all I lived for. 
There’s nothing else for me to say to you ; I 
can go away again.” 

“ You are living — alone ? ” He asked the 
question with an effort. 

Her cheeks flamed ; she drew herself up. 
“ As I have lived since I left this house,” she 
replied, quickly, “ save for the child.” 

The blow had softened him a little ; from 
this night he was to be an utterly lonely man. 
“ Was it ever true, Kate, about you and that 
fellow Manning ? ” he asked. 

“You did not trouble to give me the 
benefit of any doubt twelve months ago. I 
shall not tell you anything now,** she replied. 
“ Good night 1 ” 

She went out of the room and out of the 
house ; he heard the vehicle drive away 
again. So for a long time he stood in that 
house of desolation, staring stupidly at the 
door through which she had gone; then 
something seemed to break in him, and his 
rigid attitude changed, and he dropped into 
a chair and covered his face with his hands. 

“ Oh, my baby— my little child ! ” he 
sobbed. 

. All the striving had ended in this. His 
empty hands grasped nothing after all Death 
had beaten him, and this was the end. He 
was of that nature that sets everything upon 
a venture — of that great strength that turns 
to weakness when it is baffled or beaten. He 
could not bear the thought of what had 
happened to him. On the day following he 
laid that nursery waste and turned away all 
the servants, and left the house. He told 
himself that he had lived . for this hope 
only; there was now nothing in the world for 
which he cared. 

When a man is in that mood Fate takes 
him in her hands and works her will with 
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CLEMKNt' UAKNKDKI) STODO THKKK, STAKING A» HKK LIKF A MAN TUKMiI> TO STONE. 


h'm. Clement Darnford l)cgan l)y rambling bulTct the man a little. This speculation had 

uneasily abroad for a few months— a lonely, turned out badly, and that friend had played 

irritable man ; then he came back to London, him false ; the very wind that blew at him in 

because it suddenly occurred to him that there the streets was a more bitter wind than it 

were places where 'the child had been, atrd he had ever been before. The child was dead ; 

might be able the Ijctter to dream of her in perhaps, despite all that was said, death was 

these familiar streets than in the streets of best after all. The man was young in years, 

foreign cities. Matters had gone wrong with but the heart in him was old and tired, 

him during the.se few months : the world that He roamed the streets one night, striving 
a baby was to have set light had derided to to kill time before he should go back to the 

Vol, XXXV.— 23. 
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dull and cheerless rooms in which he had 
taken up his residence. It was a bright 
night, though cold, and the people who 
jostled him on the pavement seemed for the 
most part to have attuned their moods to the 
brightness of the night. Work for the day 
was over \ these hurrying people were out for 
amusement, and were like children let loose 
from school. He pitied them a little for the 
ease with which they could laugh ; despised 
them a little more. Scarcely knowing what 
he did, or why he did it, he found himself 
presently walking into a cheap music-hall into 
which a throng of people were pressing ; put 
down some money, and was shown to a seat. 
People were laughing and chattering all about 
him, and men were smoking and drinking , he 
sat the one gloomy, silent one amongst them. 

What did these peojile know of sorrow 
such as his? Coarse themselves, they had 
coarse children, and one more or less that 
lived or died mattered but little to them. 
They could come here, and listen to this 
raucous-voiced fool blaring out a song that 
had neither point nor wit ; if they .saw any- 
thing finer it would leave them cold and un- 
touched. THle closed his eyes, and wondered 
why he had come to the place. 

When he opened his eyes again the place 
was in* darkness He could hear the people 
round about him whispering ; could hear the 
strains of the band. Before him on a great 
white expanse was an announcement con- 
cerning a cinematograph then about to be 
displayed. He hailed the change with a 
little sigh almost of satisfaction ; the noi.se 
was over for a time, and his tired eyes could 
rest a little in the semi-darkness. 

There was the usual round of pictures 
depicting foreign scenes, and one or two 
carefully -arranged comic series. Then on 
the great expanse was thrown a line that 
seemed to .stir those in the audience who 
understood it into sudden gleeful anticipa 
tion. Men turned in their seats, and mut- 
tered a word or tw'o to their neighbours ; 
women laughed and sat up. 'Phe line of 
words stirred something, too, in this man. 

“ Make way for the baby ! ” 

The scene displayed represented a street 
crowded with traffic— carts, carriages, and 
hurrying pedestrians. Suddenly the figure of 
a ix>liceman stepped out in f^ull view and 
held up its hand ; then down the centre of a 
lane, with closely-packed vehicles on either 
side, came a nurse, wheeling a mail-cart in 
which sat a child, laughing and waving its 
hands straight at the audience. 

It was the dead child. As the man sat 


there, gripping the back of the seat before 
him, and staring wide eyed, he saw the thing 
clearly; saw her coming, as it seemed, 
straight towards him, with a nurse whose face 
he remembered wheeling her down towards 
the audience. Then the picture was blotted 
out, amid cheering and laughter and the 
clapping of hands. 

Clement Darnford struggled out of the 
place into the air , he leaned like one drunk 
against the portico ; great dry sobs shook him 
from head to foot. He had seen his beloved 
come from the grave — had seen her laughing 
and happy and waving hands to him. How 
beautiful she had been ; how even those 
common people had loved her and laughed 
with her ! He was not jealous of that, as he 
would once have been , he was only proud 
with a great pride. Even in the .sorrow that 
overwhelmed him he could have cried aloud 
to the people who were now flocking out of 
the hall llial that had been his baby they had 
seen - his child that had made them cheer, 
and clap their hands, and laugh at the very 
sight of her 

He went every night to the place, k'or a 
week he sat there, suffering agonies, and 
waiting always for that one moment when 
the white line of letters flashed before his 
eyes, and he saw again the crowded street, 
and the held-up lines of traffic, and his dead 
child coming towards him. Through the 
long day, while he wandered the streets 
forlorn and wretched, he looked forward to 
those few moments each night. The shadows 
fell about him again when the shadow fell 
upon the picture. 

At last it happened that he went one night 
and sat through the whole performance, but 
he did not see the picture. 'Fhere had been 
a change in the programme, and that 
particular cinematograph was gone. He 
stumbled out of the place like a man bereft ; 
he had lost her ! 

He went back into the hall and found the 
manager, and faced him with a request. It 
was hard for him to steady his voice and to 
keep back the tears from his eyes ; it was as 
though someone had stolen the actual child 
from him. Pathetically he pleaded that they 
would tell him where that particular show 
had gone. 

They were a little surprised, but very kind 
and patient ; the show had gone to a town in 
the North of England. He thanked them 
gratefully and went away ; morning saw him 
on his way to the place they had told him of. 

He knew what to do now ; the game was 
in his hands. Each night, as by a miracle, 
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“AS THE MAN SAT THERE, GRIPPING THE BACK OF THE SEAT BBKOKE HIM, AND STARING WIDE-EYED, HE SAW THE 

THING CLEARLY." 

It was given him to see the child he loved ; it went ; so much was sufficient for him, 
truly God had been very good to him. The He was constantly travelling, for it hap- 
nian was changing with the months ; he was f)ened sometimes that the show would be in 
thin and haggard, and his eyes were un- one town for only three nights — sometimes 
naturally bright. But he was softened ; all only for one. His eager inquiries at 
the sternness had gone out of him. More different places had made him known, and 
than that, his life was mapped out clearly bit by bit the story had leaked out. The 
>^ow ; he had but to follow' this wherever man with the haunted face and the craving 
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eyes sat like a ghost among the merry folk 
that crowded the places to which he .went; 
people grew to look for him, and sometimes 
to whisper the story. More than that, with 
a kindly thought for him they played softer 
music when that magic line went up, and 
when the baby rode down each night to 
meet him. 

Now it happened that Kate Darnford, w'ho 
had never really had out of her mind the 
remembrance of the man she liad loved and 
left, had begun to feel a stronger interest in 
him, for a reason he did not know. She 
wondered if, after all, she had misjudged him; 
if, by some chance, that had been but a mask 
he h^.d worn on the night when she had told 
him that the child was dead, and he had taken 
the news so callously. While that long battle 
had been waging between them she could pit 
her strength against liis in the hope f<jr 
victory — in the hope that she might defeat 
him after all. But now the battle was over ; 
he had laid down his weapons and had left 
the field. There was nothing left for her to 
struggle against ; she began to think about 
the man— began to wonder about him. 

P'inally, one day she went to the house in 
which they had both lived, only to find that 
he had gone away. "J'he caretaker gave h.er 
his new address, however, and she set out to 
find him. Without giving her name she 
inquired for him of a servant she had not 
seen before, and discovered that he was out 
— he was always out in the evening, the man 
informed her. 

A curious insane jealousy began to stir in 
her. What did she know of his life, or of 
what he did, or what people he knew? 
Where did he go each night like this? On 
an impulse .she determined to watch him. 
On the following night she was lucky enough 
to see him come out of the place and walk 
rapidly away. 

She was shocked at his appearance. His 
dress was careless and shabby, his face was 
lined and worn, and his hair grey. He had 
some desperate purpose stirring him, or surely 
he would never walk at this pace, looking 
neither to right nor left, and going as to a 
settled goal. She hurried along after him, 
and presently saw to her amazement that he 
turned in at the doors of a third-rate music- 
hall. Puzzled and angry, she hesitated for a 
moment, and then went in also. 

For a long time after she had taken her seat 
she failed to find him ; but at last she saw 
him sitting below her in the body of the hall, 
with his arms folded and his eyes closed. 
The performance was going on, but it was 


obvious that he had not come for that. She 
waited and watched, but he spoke to no 
one, and an attendant who offered him 
a programme was brushed impatiently aside. 
Still Kate Darnford waited, and watched 
the man. ** 

She could not, however, see him when the 
house was plunged in darkness for the cine- 
matograph ; she must perforce watch the 
stage. 'Then at last came the line for which 
the man watched night alter night ; then the 
picture. And so she understood. 

She went to the place where he lived 
the next night, with some faint intention of 
speaking to him : but he did not see her 
when he hurried out into the streets, and 
this time he set off in a new direc'tion. He 
went to another hall in (juite another pail 
of Ivondon, and once again waited for that 
picture. When he came out of the place she 
stood among the crowd and watched him ; 
the face of the man was transfigured ; it was 
wonderful to look upon. 

She could not forget that face when, in her 
own home, she sat that night lighting a 
battle with herself ; beating her hands softly 
together, and biung her lips to keep them 
from trembling. She had not understood--- 
she had not understood. That he should 
have cared like this ; that he should have 
given up all else to get this glimpse of the 
shadow -child night after night; it wa^ 
wonderful. She fought her battle with her- 
self for what seemed a long time ; at last 
she sprang to her feet, and with a great hurry 
upon her rang the hell. It was very late, 
hut a servant answered the summons, and 
stood waiting. 

“Get me a cab at once. Wake the child, 
and dress her, and have her ready.” 

The woman withdrew cjuickly, and Kate 
Darnford put on her own hat and cloak, and 
waited impatiently until, presently, the door 
was opened, and the woman came in with 
the .sleepy child encircled by one arm — the 
child of the picturtj, save for the difference of 
a year. 

'Phe mother went down on her knees 
before her, , and held her close for a long 
minute ; then, crooning to her as though she 
had been ill, she picked her up in her arms, 
and, with her face laid against the face of the 
child, went quickly out of the house and into 
the waiting cab. She was driven straight to 
Clement iWnford’s rooms. 

He had not reached home yet, the man 
informed her ; it was his habit to arrive very 
late. The man would have barred her way, 
but she was not to be denied. She carried 
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the child straight in, and laid her down on a 
couch in the inner room, and then came out 
again. It was hard, but it must lie done ; 
she knew that he would be good to the 
child, and this was an end of all things for 
herself. 

She was going ([uickly out of the room 
when Clemtjjit l)arnford put his key in the 
lock of the outer door and entered. The 
brightness had gone from his face now ; he 
walked dejectedly. He stopped on seeing 
her, and slowly ('lOsed the door, still looking 
at her. 

“ What are you doing here?” he asked. 

Nothing,” she replied, lamely. 'Then, on 
an iiiijiulse of tenderness, she added, (juickly, 
as she streU'hed out a hand to him, “hor 


wildly at the woman, the cry came again more 
clearly : “ Daddy ! ” 

Still he waited ; as in a dream he seemed 
to hear the voice of his wife speaking to him; 
it could, of course, be nothing else but a 
dream. 

“I lied to you, (dem : 1 was afraid you’d 
take her from me. The child’s alive ” 

He thrust her aside, and went into the 
othiir room ; it seemed as if he could never 
let tin* child out of his arms again. Hut 
when, as they clung together, he heard from 
the other room tin* sound of someone sob- 
bing, and then the opening and the closing 
ol the outer door, he set the child down 
hurriedly, and ran out after tlic woman, 
(‘allini; hei naniL. 


pity’s sake don’t i)e cruel to rnt' 
any more : you wouldn’t be (Tiiel 
if you understood " 

He bowed his heatl, and 
laughed a little bitterly in his 
throat. 

“ I don’t want to be 
('ruel to you, Kate,” he 
said, gently. “ We’ve 

both suffered lioth 

blundered. I - - I 'm 
sorry.” 

“ I’ve follow'ed you for 
several nights past,” she 
said at last, hesitatingly, 

“ I’ve seen the pii'ture.” 

He looked up at her 
(juickly, with his eyes sliin 
ing. “ Isn’t it wonderful ? ” 
he exclaimed. “ Hut you 
haven't done what I’ve 
done ; she’s been mine 
night after night for months. 

I've been all over l^ngland, 
following her ; I shall fol- 
low her till I die. It’s all 
I’ve got to live for now. 

I’m glad you’ve seen 
her,” he said, a little 
brokenly. 

He w^as turning away 
listlessly when from that 
inner room came the 
sound of a voice — the 
voice of a child. She had 
been roused, and, .sleepily 
as it seemed, had heard 
again the voice of the man 
who had been lost to 
her. While Clement Darn- 
ford stood there, staring 
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UCH has been written about 
safes, but little has been said 
about strong - rooms. The 
reason lor tliis is not difficult 
to seek. It is principally in 
the biuiks of the country 
where w^e find these giant rooms of steel, 
and naturally the banks themselves are not 
particularly anxious to let all and sundry 
know the secrets and strength of the devices 
which they have erected for the safeguarding 
of their bullion and treasure. Nevertheless, 
it is possible to recoid the history of the 


strong-room, and a fascinating and romantic 
history it is. It is .virtually an account of 
the continuous fight that has been going on 
between the strong-room designer and the 
burglar for the past one hundred years or 
more. 

Indeed, that struggle for supremacy is still 
being waged, and is likely to continue till the 
end of time. No sooner does the strong- 
room maker turn out something that is an 
improvement on his previous efforts than the 
burglar answers the challenge, and by calling 
science to his aid often wins. The fact that 




TMfc oaoji or, Twe strong-room op a modern bank— this ooor, which is>p the circular type, contains twenty- 

four BOLTS, AND HAS BOTH A TIME-LOCK AND A COMBINATION LOCK. ITS TOTAL WEIGHT IS SIXTEEN TONS. 

fVotA a Photo, hif Byron, 
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a London bank was broken into only eighteen 
months ago and its strong-room robbed of a 
large quantity of gold in the dead of night by 
two burglars, who did not leave even a finger- 
print behind, would appear to be evidence of 
this. , 

The strong-room had its birth scarcely 
more than one hundred years ago in the 
great oak boxes clamped with iron and pro- 
vided with formidable hasps and locks. In 
the Bank of England’s museum may be seen 
the old oak chest which was the Old Lady of 
Thread need le 
Street’s first strong- 
room. It is a little 
larger than a com- 
mon seaman’s 
chest, and in this 
the Hank stored 
its cash, notes, and 
valuable jiapers. 

'Ho-day the strong- 
room is a formid- 
a b 1 e - I o o k i n g 
object, built of 
armour-plate, 
boasts of luige 
doors that weigh 
many tons, and 
represents the 
latest skill and 
science of the 
engineer and lock- 
smith. 

It was not long 
before man’s faith 
in the strong-boxes 
of oak was rudely 
shattered by the 
ease with which 
the burglars of 
those days opened 
them with a fine 
saw and a chisel. 

Then came strong- 
rooms built of 
bricks, followed by 
still stronger re- 
ceptacles erected 
of hard Staffordshire blue bricks laid in 
cement. The openings into these chambers 
were gained through strong iron doors 
possessing heavy bolts and locks. But the 
burglar got through them. To make them 
as they thought absolutely burglar-proof, the 
vault-makers built the entire room of steel, 
the opening consisting of a double door 
having two locks, double hinges, and many 
other interesting contrivances calculated to 
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daunt the most persevering thief and force 
him to admit that at last here was something 
he could not break open. Special steel plates 
were made posse.ssing great hardness and 
toughness, 'fhis was to resist the vastly im- 
proved drills and “jemmy” of the burglar. 

The latter at once called science to his aid, 
and show'ed how he could attack and beat 
down the defence by a small pinch of nitro- 
glycerine ingeniously applied and carefully 
exploded, rhe vault-maker then turned his 
attention to armour- [)late and erected his 
strong - rooms of 
this material. In 
.some cases the 
rooms were built 
of five layers of 
steel welded to- 
gether. Vet again 
the burglar was 
successful. He 
produced a new 
cutting tool \vhi('b 
(lid the work with 
even greater ease 
than dynamite or 
nilro - glycerine. 
Now^, here w’as a 
' problem; the burg- 
lar had show'll his 
ability to cut 
through steel plates 
with comparative 
ease, and to turn 
something but that 
is absolutely proof 
against all these 
chemical devices 
for melting and 
cutting steel was 
indeed a tough 
task. 

That some 
banks possess 
strong rooms cap- 
able of defying 
burglars and even 
armed mobs would 
appear to be evi- 
dent from a glance at our photographs. Take, 
for instance, those which have been erected 
during the last few years ih some of the lead- 
ing banks by the M osier Safe Company and 
the Herring Hall Marvin Safe Company, of 
which we reproduce several striking photo- 
graphs. In some instances these vaults have 
cost as much as twenty-five thousand pounds 
to erect, the doors alone, in not a few 
instances, running into a cost of four figures. 



THE KKCTANC.ULAK 1VI*E OF STKONG-BOOM DOOR, SHOWING THE 
COMFLET&D MECHANISM WHICH WORKS THE BOLTS—THIS DOOR 
WFIUIIS EIGHTEEN TONS. 

From « Photo, by Byron. 
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Space does not permit of a description of 
each, but the vault at the Chemical National 
Bank of New York may be taken as the latest 
type of vault building. 

The vault is situated some forty feet below 
the level of the street. I'he foundation and 
walls are of masonry and concrete, and in 
the vault itself the strong-room rests on a 
number of concrete piers. A narrow passage 
runs round three sides, and by an ingenious 
arrangement of mirrors the watchman passing 
along the gangway in front can see every part 


scalding the assailants. An equally remark- 
able device for immediately announcing the 
presence of an interloper and enterprising 
burglar is the tell-tale disguised tinfoil 
curtain, with which electrical wires are 
connected from the janitor’s room in the 
upper part of the building. Pressure upon 
the wall of the strong-room will set the 
bells ringing and promptly announce the 
presence of would-be thieves. I’lie door 
has no fewer than twenty-four bolts, arranged 
like the s[)okcs in the hub of a wheel. 



RNTRANCS' TO THE VAULTS OF THF CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK IN Nt W YORK. 
fVom a Photo, by Byron. 


of the back and sides, as well as the open 
niches under the safe. 'I'he safe itself, or 
rather the strong-room, weighs three hundred 
tons. The walls are composed of five layers 
of steel. The outer door— for there are two, 
as shown in the accompanying photograph — 
has a weight of six tons, is sixteen feet high, 
and twenty feet wide, the inner door being of 
proportionate dimensions. Steam pipes run 
along the passages, from which, in case of 
riot and an attack upon the bank, jets of hot 
steam could play upon the strong-room, 


It will be seen from this that the bank is 
not relying solely upon the strength of its 
strong-room, but has incorporated some 
ingenious devices for defeating would-be 
robbers. It is much the same in the great 
national banks of the world. If a mob 
overcame the guards and ‘‘ watch clerks at 
the Bank of England they could not possibly 
penetrate .into the vaults, for their passage 
would be blocked by large reservoirs of 
water. The strong-room here is one of the 
largest in the world. The foundation, sixty* 
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A DOUBLK-OOOKF.U KANK SIRONG'RUOM, HAVING TWEN FV-FOUK BUM'S IN KACH 1>OOR. 
From a Photo, by Byron. 


J’ix feet below street level, is a bed of concrete 
twenty feet thick. Above this concrete is a 
lake seven feet deep, and above that thick 
plates of iron specially manufactured to resist 
both skill and force. Anyone attempting an 
entrance from above would find a similar bed 
of concrete, a similar lake, and similar plates 
of iron. The walls are impenetrable, while 
the doors are one foot thick, weigh four tons 
each, and are made absolutely undrillahle. 

It was certainly not always the case, and 
the directors* hair must have stood on end 
when, many years ago, the secretary at a 
meeting stood up and read the following 
letter which he had received : — 

To Gentlemen off Bank England, — You think you 
IS all s^e and your bank is safe, but I knows betiur. 
1 om hinside the Bank these last 2 nites and you nose 
nuflfin ^bout it. But I am nott a theaf, so if yer will 
the great squar room with all the 
morieiys at twelf 2 nite lie explain orl to yer. Let 
only 2 cum alown, and say nuffin to nobody. 

Vul XXXV. —24. 
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This letter was 
looked upon as a 
hoax ; but detectives 
took a rather serious 
view of it, and sta- 
tioned themselves at 
niglit in the large 
room beneath the 
Bank, called the 
treasury, where the 
stock of bullion is 
kept. This, it was 
thought, was the 
room referred to. For 
a long lime nothing 
unusual was heard or 
seen ; but some days 
later a heavy chest 
was received by the 
bank authorities, 
which, on being 
opened, was found to 
contain a number of 
valuable documents 
w'hich had been de- 
posited in this par- 
ticular room. With 
them came a note 
from the wife of the 
previous writer, stat- 
ing that her husband 
had discovered a 
secret way of getting 
into the strong-room, 
but would not take 
anything. He would 
not disclose it whilst 
detectives w'erc there, 
but would give the directors one more chance, 
and would meet a few of them, if they were 
alone in the room, at midnight. 

Very uneasy in their minds, some of them 
w'ent there accordingly at midnight. W hen in 
the vault a voice w’as heard which they could 
not locate. It stipulated that lights must be 
put out, and when this was done a man entered 
the room with a dark lantern in his hand. 
It was show'n that this man had been in the 
habit of entering the sewers when the tide 
w^as low to see if any articles of value had 
been w'ashed into them, and one night he 
discovered a strange opening w^hich It^ to a 
large square stone which he could remove, 
and when he had done so he found himself 
in the bank treasury. He w^as an honest man, 
and, as related, wrote to the directors, and to 
prove his story abstracted the chest, which he 
returned to them. He was well rewarded 
and given a pension for life. 
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Like the Bank of England, the Bank of 
France is now guarded every night by 
soldiers, who do sentry duty outside the 
building, a watch being likewise kept inside 
its precincts. But within quite recent times 
the officials at the French bank resorted to 
a very novel method for protecting their 
bullion, l^his consisted in engaging masons 
to wall up the doors of the vaults in the 
cellar with hydraulic mortar as soon as the 
money was deposited each day in these 
receptacles. The water was then turned on 
and kept running until the whole cellar was 
flooded. A burglar would be obliged to 
work in a diving-suit and break down a 
cement wall before he could even begin to 
plunder the vaults. When the bank officials 
arrived next morning the water was drawn 
off, the masonry torn down, and the vaults 
opened. Curiously enough, within a few 
months after this obsolete manner of pro- 
tecting the bank’s cash was done away with, 
burglars did actually get 
into the vaults and decamp 
w'ith eight thousand eight 
hundred pounds in gold 
coins. 

Although the strong- 
rooms found in the thanks 
in this country are not so 
elaborate as those en 
countered on the other side 
of the Atlantic, it must not 
be imagined tliat they are 
not suitable for the pur- 
pose for which they were 
designed. The English- 
man’s love for something 
solid and not showy is 
evidenced in his strong- 
room as in other things. 

The manager of a New 
York bank will conduct 
you to the basement and 
show you the bullion- 
room, and point out with 
pride the great circular 
door which weighs, per- 
haps, twenty tons, yet is 
so delicately balanced on 
its hinges that a child can 
move it to and fro. Not 
so your London banker; 
but this is not because his 
strong - room is of poor 
material or design. Far 
from it. It is a solid mass 
of steel, ahd, under normal 
conditions, impregnable. 


Through the courtesy of a friend I was 
permitted to inspect a vault of a well-known 
bank within a quarter of an hour's walk 
of the Royal Exchange. The walls were 
two feet thick, and formed of hard bricks 
laid in cement, with hasp-iron worked in. 
The latter were lined throfighout with steel 
plates two inches thick. There were two 
doors, the outer one of strong steel with two 
locks, and the inner one of combined iron 
and steel of extraordinary strength, with two 
locks throwing twenty bolts. Inside this 
room was a great safe, where the cash and 
securities were locked up every night. This 
safe weighed twenty five tons, and boasted of 
twenty bolts. In the resident clerk’s bed- 
room, on the second floor of the building, 
was a powerful gong. If anyone opened the 
outer door of the strong-room the gong 
would immediately go off, thus giving the 
alarm. In addition to this security a watch- 
man patrols the building, and has to pass the 



A TIME-CLOCK ENTRANCE, CONSI.STING OF TWO DOORS AND AN INNER GRILLE, WHICH 
OPEN ONLY AT THE HOUR AT WHICH THE DIAL-FINGER IS SET. 

Prwn a Photo, kif Smn. 
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outer door of the strong-room every eighteen 
minutes and register that fact on a special 
automatic clock device. 

This may be taken as a typical example of 
a British banker’s strong-room, though there 
are no doubt many others even stronger than 
the one 1 have ^described. Messrs. Milners 
particularly have had great experience in 
strong-room building, and during recent years 
have constructed a number of armour-plated 
strong-rooms in 
the banks of this 
country and also 
in many of the 
banks in the 
C'olonies. In- 
deed, all the great 
safe makers, such 
as ('hat woods, 

Katneis, etc., do 
this kind of work, 
the latter firm 
having built cjuite 
a number of the 
safe deposits 
found in this 
country, which 
are virtually nests 
of strong-rooms. 

What banks 
fear is not so 
much a burglar 
gaining access to 
their premises by 
forcing doors, 
but by tunnelling 
and other equally 
cunning and 
daring methods. 

A lew years ago 
a cashier in one 
of the national 
banks of the 
United States, in 
New Mexico, was 
busy at work one 
evening in the 
office when his 
quick ear detec- 
ted some curious sounds. They seemed to 
proceed from a subterranean region ; and he 
was not long in concluding that robbers 
must be tunnelling from an adjoining build- 
ing to the vault in the l>ank. 

Guards were immediately posted in and 
around the building. Soon they observed 
the masonry of the bank to be giving way. 
Meantime the robbers appeared to be hard 
at work, and quite unaware that they were 


being watched. At one in the morning a 
Mexican volunteered to descend into the 
bank cellar so as to discover the actual 
situation. Scarcely had he gone a few paces 
down the stairs than he met someone 
coming up. The Mexican fired without 
saying a word, and shot the man dead. It 
w’as observed that he w^as one of the masons 
who had built the bank, and therefore was 
acquainted with its vulnerable points. The 

report of firearms 
alarmed his ac- 
complices, for 
they fled, and 
escaped. The 
tunnel gave evi- 
dence of long 
and patient work 
on the part of the 
w^ould-be thieves. 
It was sixty feet 
in length, con- 
structed on 
scientific prin- 
ciples, contained 
provisions, w^ater, 
and a full outfit 
of mining tools, 
and must have 
been three 
montiis in opera- 
tion. 'rhe robbery 
ap[)eared to be 
planned for the 
time of the month 
when the bank 
received large 
remittances of 
currency and 
coin. 

An extraordi- 
nary and daring 
robbery was that 
which took place 
at the Central 
Bank of Western 
India, at Hong- 
Kong, in 1865, 
when the thieves 
succeeded in getting clear off with gold 
and specie to the value of nearly fifty 
thousand pounds. The robbers must have 
been at work for some weeks before they 
entered the bank’s treasury. Their principal 
labour was the construction of a tunnel 
sixty feet in length from an adjacent drain to 
a spot exactly below the floor of the bank’s 
treasury- vault. A perpendicular shaft of ten 
feet of sufficient diameter was then made to 
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permit of the passage of one man to reach 
the granite boulders on which the floor of 
the vault rested These gave way through 
being undermined, and, a block being 
forced up, entrance to the vault was at once 
obtained. Two boxes were removed con 
taining gold bars or ingots marked with the 
bank’s stamp, as well as all the paper money, 
some boxes. of dollars, and a box of ten-cent 
pieces. 

No fewer than between twenty and thirty 
men were arrested on suspicion. One of 
them had six thousand dollars in his pos- 
session and two bars of gold bearing the 
bank's mark. 'fhe robbery was effected 
between a Saturday and a Sunday ; and the 
first thing that raised suspicion was the fact 
of a little boy trying to sell a bar of gold to a 
hawker in one of tlie bazaars of Hong- Kong 
A gentleman who was passing asked where he 
got the gold, and the boy replied that it had 
been found at a certain place. He gave the 
youth what he asked for it — namely, a dollar 
— and then informed the police. 

Some years ago an ecpially daring robbery 
took place at the late (.'ape of Good Hope 
Bank, at Kimberley. One Sunday morning 
the manager of this bank opened his cash 
safe to get a parcel of diamonds which w'ere 
in his custody, when he found several 
loose bags of money lying about the strong- 
room floor. This rather puzzled him ; but 
on looking around he spied an opening in 
the wall of the room, and came to the con- 
clusion that a burglar had been at work. 
The police were applied to ; and they 
found that the opening in the wall com- 
municated with a large .street drain in the 
vicinity. The total sum abstracted from the 
bank was about four thousand pounds ; but, 
on the drain being explored, about fifteen 
bags of silver, of the value of a hundred 
pounds each, were recovered. 

Messrs, (^hubbs sent a representative to 
South Africa to investigate the scene of the 
robbery. He found the bank vault was built 
of masonry and was considered to be the 
strongest in South Africa. The walls of the 
room were three feet thick, and to get to 
these walls the burglars had first to penetrate 
through an outer wall four feet thick, and 
through three foundation walls each two feet 
thick, all these walls being constructed of 
solid cement and brickwork. There was 
also about twenty feet of earth to tunnel 
through, and the hole could not be made in 
a direct line, but had to be constructed with 
various turns, so as to enable the burglars 
with miners’ tools to get through the softest 


places. The large drain opened out into the 
street. It was believed that a large retriever 
dog helped in the robbery, as it was seen to 
run out of the culvert with something hang- 
ing round its neck. Two men chased the 
animal for some distance, but the dog 
escaped. ' 

Coming to more recent times we have the 
instance of burglars succeeding in effecting 
an entrance into the strong-room of a bank 
in St. James’s Street, in the West- end of 
I^ndon. To accomplish this feat they cut 
their way through a two-foot wall. This 
happened, too, .so recently as May, 1906. 
Five years ago a man broke into the strong- 
room of the Selby Smelting Works, at San 
Francisco, by tunnelling. He carried off 
thirty-seven bars of gold, all of which were 
siibsecjuently recovered and the man appre- 
hended and sentenced to fifteen years’ im- 
prisonment. In a like manner — namely, by 
tunnelling— a large insurance company in 
Massachusetts had its strong-room burgled 
and five thousand pounds in cash and dollar 
bills stolen. 

During the Civil War in America bank 
robberies were so frectuent that the banks 
refu.sed to take ('are of their customers’ 
valuables. One of these institutions referred 
its clients to its porter as willing to accept 
the risk. For a small sum he took charge 
of the boxes and safe.s, and made a fortune 
by doing it, and this suggested the safe 
deposit companies, which at first erected very 
ordinary buildings, with glass windows, from 
which the armed guard could be seen 
patrolling night and day. d'o-day the safe 
deposit is acknowledged as a reejuisite 
institution which a civilized community could 
not do without. Quite a number have 
sprung into existence in London during 
the last decade, as well as in all the 
provincial towns. 

The pioneer of these institutions in this 
country was the National Safe Deposit 
Company, situated in Queen Victoria Street, 
and within a stone’s throw of the Bank of 
England. It is a veritable fortress of steel, 
built at a cost of two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds, and undoubtedly one of 
the strongest repositories in the world. In 
all, there are thirty-two great vaults arranged 
in four tiers and closed by massive iron doors 
twelve inches thick, and each weighing 
between four and five tons. 

These doors possess no locks and are 
simply a solid, undrillable mass of thick 
steel. They are operated in an ingenious 
way — namely, by hydraulic power. To close 
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them it is necessary for four officers of the 
company holding different positions to be at 

their post, and once the doors are closed 
there is no power on earth that can move 
them until the proper machinery is brought 
into action. As a further precaution there is 
above the top of*the external building a tank 
containing fifty thousand gallons of water. 
‘When the hydraulic machinery has finished 
its work for the night and closed the doors 
the mechanism 
is, by an ingeni- 
ous device, dis- 
connected. Any- 
one attempting 
to connect it 
would release 
the water in the 
tank at the top 
of the building, 
with the result 
that the whole 
place, from ceil- 
ing to floor, 
would be in- 
stantly flooded 
with water, yet 
the vaults and 
strong - rooms 
would remain 
perfectly dry. 

Dne should not 
lorget to add, 
perhaps, that the 
building is also 
patrolled at 
night by armed 
watchmen. 

In the safes 
and strong- 
rooms of this 
famous reposi- 
tory, which even 
an earthquake 
could not shake 
unless it swal- 
lowed it bodily, millions of pounds sterling of 
securities and valuables are stored by the 
renters of the numerous receptacles. During 
the late Russo-Japanese War, noblemen from 
Russia came to London and stored their 
valuables in this stronghold, knowing that 
here they would be safe. On the company’s 
books there are hundreds of titled name.s, and 
in the safes there are deeds and documents 
that are practically invaluable. 

One of the best-known, perhaps, of latter- 
day safe deposits is the one situated in 
Chancy Lone. Here, in a casing of con- 


crete, iron, and steel, are some forty thousand 
safes, strong-rooms, and strongholds. It was 
in this deposit that time-locks were first used 
in this country. On some doors there are 
two clocks, and on others as many as three 
and even four. When the door is closed the 
apparatus is set to a predetermined time, and 
until that hour elapses it is impossible to 
open the door. The reason why a number 
of timepieces are used is because, should one 

fail, the other or 
others would 
act, and one 
clock is sufficient 
to release the 
mechanism to 
unbolt the door 
at the expired 
time. At six 
o’clock at night 
the t w o - 1 o n 
doors to the 
vaults are closed, 
and the mechan- 
ism set for nine 
o’clock next 
morning. It is 
impossible dur- 
ing the inter- 
vening hours to 
open the vault, 
even with thi 
right key. In 
the .same way the 
clocks are set 
from one o’clock 
on Saturday 
afternoon to ex- 
pire at nine 
o’clock Monday 
morning. 

One could 
write at great 
length on the 
romance of the 
safe deposit. 
When I visited the Chancery Lane Deposit 
I was pointed out one room that contained 
thirty million pounds’ worth of securities. The 
next strong room contained a valuable collec- 
tion of books. There were scores of them, and 
the owner declares that they are so rare and 
valuable that if put up for auction to morrow 
they would fetch two thousand pounds apiece. 
Some of the strong-rooms are put to curious 
uses. For instance, a lady renter pays a 
hundred guineas a year for a giant house of 
steel for storing old china. She has collected 
her treasures from all parts of the world, and 
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the attendant informed me that there were 
some lovely things behind the closed steel 
door. Several titled and wealthy renters 
store their plate in the vaults at Chancery 
Lane. When they give a grand dinner 
they remove the plate from the strong-room, 
and as soon as the dinner is over it is sent 
back again to the vault. Another room 
contains paintings valued at one hundred 
thousand pbunds, and in yet another there are 
some magnificent examples of tapestry- work 
which could not be duplicated for fifty 
thousand pounds. During the trial of the 
missing- word competition thirteen sackfuls of 
postal orders were stored in one of the safes. 
Some of the strong-rooms weigh five hundred 
tons, and are fitted with doors that turn the 
scale at two tons apiece. Some renters have 
had special doors made to their rooms, and 
have had combination locks fitted to them. 

This lock is very much favoured by our 
American cousins, and in some of them as 
many as one hundred million combinations 
may be used. I'he latest combination lock 
consists of four sets of twenty-four letters of 
the alphabet, which can be set to a sentence 
in most modern languages. When one letter 
is used in one alphabet, and another in the 
second set, and so on, it becomes a very 
complicated matter to detect the combination. 
Then there is the initial problem of what 
language it has been keyed in, to be solved 
by the man who attempts to open the safe. 
Indeed, it would take thousands of years to 
work out the whole of the combinations that 
can be used with these locks. A little while 
ago at Chancery Lane a renter forgot his 
combination, and it took the makers a whole 
week to get the door down. 

Another popular London .safe deposit is 
that to be found at Harrod’s Stores. One is 
not surprised to learn that it is well patronized 
by ladies. The fact that it is in the very centre 
of the establishment lends additional .safety 
to its users, for the would-be thief has no 
means of knowing whether a renter leaving 
the building has come away with an ordinary 
purchase of no particular value or a diamond 
necklace from the safe deposit. Then the 
deposit itself is built of concrete and steel, 
and is absolutely fire-proof, and, for that 
matter, burglar-proof. If the whole building 
was burned down the safe deposit would 
remain absolutely intact. 1'he entrance is 
gained through a three-ton door fitted with 
time-locks, capable of operating from one 
hour to three days. 

Passing the grille one emerges into the 
managers office, and is virtually surrounded 


by large and small safes containing priceless 
treasures. Undoubtedly, there are many 
valuable jewels in this deposit. In one safe, 
rented by the sister of a foreign monarch, 
there is a magnificent collection of pearls. 
Another lady renter rigidly locks up in her 
safe a costly diamond tiara presented to her 
by the City Corporation. She only removes 
it to wear on special occasions. She brings 
it back next morning done up like an ordinary 
parcel, to deposit it again until the next festive 
occasion. 

Anyone, of course, can hire the safes in 
the various safe deposits by paying the 
necessary rent, and it is not sur[)rising to 
learn that occa.sionally persons of a more or 
less suspicious character do so. “A well- 
dressed gentleman came here,’’ said the 
manager of one safe deposit to the writer, 
“a little while ago, and rented one of our 
biggest strong-rooms. He was an American, 
and as pleasant-mannered a fellow as you 
could meet. He did not come often, per- 
haps once a month, but on one occusicm he 
came in veiy flurried and anxious, but with- 
out his key. When he had gone a Scotland 
Yard ;r.: a came and made a few iiuiuiries 
about him, and waited to see if he would 
return, but he did not. He came next day, 
however, with the detec'tive at his heels, and 
was politely but firmly a.sked to give up his 
key and remain in tlie private room while 
the detective and an attendant examined the 
contents of his safe. It was full of valuable 
jewels wfliich had been stolen from New York.” 

Before now people have been shut in 
strong-rooms and have had narrow escapes. 
On one occasion a locksmith was rejiairing 
an interior safe in a strong-room of a New 
York bank when the cashier closed the vault 
door. As it was worked by a time-lock it 
meant that the door would remain closed 
until the following morning. Fortunately the 
man knew the secrets of his stronghold, and 
by opening a manhole was able to obtain a 
sufficient supply of air. He then made a 
pillow of a bag of dollar bills and composed 
himself to sleep until the door was opened 
next morning. A clerk in a London bank, 
who was locked in a strong-room some few 
years ago, was by no means so fortunate. 
He was brought out at midnight in an uncon- 
scious condition. He owed his life to his wife, 
who, finding his hat and coat at the office, 
divined that he must be in the building, and 
the only place they could not search was the 
strong-room. The manager was sent for and 
the door opened, and the poor man discovered 
almost lifeless on the floor of the vault 
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By E. 

I. 

OGER WROXHAM looked 
round his studio before he 
blew out the candle, and 
wondered whether, perhaps, 
he looked for the last time. 
It was large and empty, yet 
his trouble had filled it and, pressing against 
him in thd prison of those four walls, forced 
him out into the* world, where lights and 
voices and the presence of other men should 
give him room to draw back, to set a space 
between it and him, to decide whether he 
would ever face it again— he and it alone 
together. I'he nature of his trouble is not 
germane to this story. There was a woman 
in it, of course, and money, and a friend, 
and regrets and embarrassments — and all of 
these reached out tendrils that wove and 
interwove till they made a puzzle problem of 
which heart and brain were now weary. 

He blew out the candle and went quietly 
downstairs. Jt was nine at night, a soft night 
of May in Paris. Where should he go? He 
thought of the Seine, and took — an omnibus. 
When at last it stopped he got off, and so 
strange was the place to him that it almost 
seemed as though the trouble itself had been 
left behind. He did not feel it in the length 
of three or four streets that he traversed 
slowly. But in the open space, very light and 
lively, where he recognised the Taverne de 
Paris and knew himself in Montmartre, the 
trouble set its teeth in his heart again, and 
he broke aw^ay from the lamps and the talk 
to struggle with it in the dark, quiet streets 
beyond. 

A man braced for such a fight has little 
thought to spare for the details of his sur- 
roundings. The next thing that Wroxham 
knew of the outside world was the fact which 
he had known for sortie time that he was not 
alone in the street. There was someone on 
the other side ofithe road keeping pace with 
him — yes, certainly keeping pace, for, as he 
slackened his own, the feet on the other 
pavement also went more slowly. And now 
they were four feet, not two. Where had 
the other man sprung from? He had not 
been there a moment ago. And now, from 
an archway a little ahead of him, a third man 
‘came. 


BLAND. 

Wroxham stopped. Then three men 
converged upon him, and, like a sudden 
magic-lantern picture on a sheet pre[)ared, 
there came to him all that he had heard and 
read of Montmartre — dark archw^ays, knives, 
Apaches, and men who went away from 
homes where they were beloved and never 
again returned. He, too well, if he never 
returned again, it w^ould be quicker than the 
Seine, and, in the event of ultramundane 
possibilities, safer. 

He stood still and laughed in the face of 
the man who first reached him. 

“Well, my friend ?'’ said he; and at that 
the other two drew^ close. 

“ Monsieur w^alks late,” said the first, a 
little confused, as it seemed, by that laugh. 

“ And will w^alk still later if it pleases 
him,” said Roger. “ Good night, my friends.” 

“ Ah ! ” said the second, “ friends do not 
say adieu so quickly. Monsieur will tell us 
the hour.” 

“ I have not a w'atch,” said Roger, quite 
truthfully. 

“ 1 will assist you to search for it,” said the 
third man, and laid a hand on his arm. 

Roger threw it off. The man w'ith the 
hand staggered back. 

“The knife searches more surely,” said the 
second. 

“No, no,” said the third, quickly; “he is 
too heavy. I for one will not carry him 
afterw'ards.” 

They closed round him, hustling him 
between them. Their pale, degenerate faces 
spun and swung round him in the struggle. 
For there was a struggle. He had not meant 
that there should be a struggle. Someone 
would hear— someone would come. 

But if any heard none came. The street 
retained its empty silence; the houses, masked 
in close shutters, kept their reservt\ I'he 
four were wrestling, all pressed close together 
in a writhing bunch, drawing breath hardly 
through set teeth, their feet slipping and not 
slipping on the rounded cobble-stones. 

It was then that Roger felt the knife. Its 
point glanced off the cigarette-case in his 
breast pocket and bit sharply at his inner 
arm. And at the sting of it Roger knew, 
suddenly and quite surely, that he did not 
desire to die. He feigned a reeling weakness, 
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running now for his life — the life that he had 
held so cheap three minutes before. And all 
the streets were empty — empty like dream- 
streets, with all their windows dark and un- 
helpful, their doors fast closed against his 
need. Only now and again he glanced to 
right or left, if perchance some window might 
show light to justify a cry for help, some door 
advance the welcome of an open inch. 

There was at last such a door. He did 
not see it till it was almost behind him. 
Then there was the drag of the sudden stop — 
the eternal instant of indecision. Was there 
time? There must be. He dashed his 
fingers through the inch-crack, grazing the 
backs of them, leapt within, drew the door 


outside ; there w^as the sound of feet that 
went away. 

He found himself listening, listening, and 
there was nothing to hear but the silence, and 
once, before he thought to twist his handker- 
chief round it, the drip of blood from his hand. 

By and by he knew that he was not 
alone in this house, for from far away 
there came the faint sound of a footstep, 
and, quite near, the faint answering echo of 
it. And at a window high up on the other 
side of the courtyard a light showed. Light 
and sound and echo intensified, the light 
passing window after window, till at last it 
moved across the courtyard and the little 
trees threw black shifting shadows as it 
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came towards him — a lamp in the hand of 
a man. 

It was a short, bald man, with pointed 
beard and bright, friendly eyes. He held the 
lamp high as he came, and when he saw 
Roger he drew his breath in an inspiration 
that spoke of surprise, sympathy, pity. 

“ Hold ! hold ! ” he said, in a singularly 
pleasarit voice; “there has been a mis- 
fortune? You are wounded, monsieur?” 

“Apaches,” said Roger, and was surprised 
at the weakness of his own voice. 

“Fortunately,” said the other, “I am a 
surgeon. Allow me.” 

He set the lamp on the step of a closed 
door, took off Roger’s coat, and cjuickly tied 
his own handkerchief round the wounded 
arm. 

“Now',” he said, “courage! I am alone 
m the house. No one comes here but me. 
If you can walk up to my rooms you will 
save us both much trouble. If you cannot, 
sit here and I will fetch you a cordial. But 
I advise you to try to walk. I'hat fforte 
Lochcre is, unfortunately, nf)t very strong, and 
the lock is a ('omuKin spring lo('k, and your 


i8i 

friends may return with their friends ; whereas 
the door across the courtyard is heavy, and 
the bolts are new.” 

Roger moved towards the heavy door 
who.se bolts were new. The stairs seemed 
to go on for ever. The doctor lent his arm, 
but the carved banisters and their lively 
shadows whirled before Roger’s eyes. Also 
he seemed to be shod with lead, and to have 
in his legs bones that w'ere red-hot. I'hen 
the stairs- cea.sed, and there wa^ light, and a 
cessation of the dragging of those leaden 
feet. He w^as on a couch, and his eyes 
might close. 

When next he saw and heard he was lying 
at ease, the close intimacy of a bandage 
clasping his arm, and in his mouth the vivid 
taste of some cordial. 

The doctor was sitting in an arm chair 
near a table, looking benevolent through 
gold-rimmed pince nez. 

“ Better? ” he .said. “ No ; lie still, you’ll 
be a new man soon.” 

“ I am desolated,” said Roger, “ to have 
occasioned you all this trouble.” 

“ In a big house like this,” said the doctor, 
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as it seemed a little sadly, “ there are many 
empty rooms, and some rooms which are not 
empty, Inhere is a bed altogether at your 
service, monsieur, and I counsel you not to 
delay in seeking it. You can walk ? ” 

Wroxham stood up. “ Why, yes,” he said, 
stretching himself. “ I feel, as you say, a 
new man.” 

A narrow bed and rush-bottomed chair 
showed like doll’s - house furniture in the 
large, high, gaunt room to which the doctor 
led him. 

“You are too tired to undress yourself,” 
said the doctor; “rest — only rest,” and 
covered him with a rug, snugly tucked him 
up, and left him. 

“ I leave the door open,” he said, “ in 
case you should have any fever. Good 
night. Do not torment yourself. All goes 
well.” 

Then he took away the lamp, and Wroxham 
lay on his back and saw the shadows of the 
window-frames cast by the street lamps on 
the high ceiling, llis eyes, growing accus- 
tomed to the darkness, perceived the carving 
of the white panelled walls and mantelpiece. 
There was a door in the room, another door 
than the one which the doctor had left open. 
Roger did not like 0[)en doors. The other 
door, however, was closed. He wondered 
where it led, and whether it were locked. 
Presently he got up to see. It was locked. 
He lay down again. 

His arm gave him no pain, and the 
night’s adventure did not seem to have over- 
set his nerves. He felt, on the contrary, 
calm, confident, extraordinarily at ease, and 
master of himself. 'Fhe trouble — how could 
that ever have seemed important? 'Phis 
calmness — it felt like the calmness that 
precedes sleep. Yet sleep was far from him. 
What was it that kept sleep away ? The bed 
was comfortable — the pillows soft. What 
was it ? It came to him presently that it was 
the scent which distracted him, worrying him 
with a memory that he could not define. A 
faint scent of — what was it ? Perfumery ? 
Yes — and camphor — and something else — 
something vaguely disquieting. He Jiad 
not noticed it before he had risen and 
tried the handle of that other door. But 

now He covered his face with the 

sheet, but through the sheet he smelt it still. 
He rose and threw back one of the long 
French windows. It ofiened with a click 
and a jar, and he looked across the dark well 
of the courtyard. He leaned out, breathing 
the chill pure air of the May night, but when 
he withdrew his head the scent was there 


again. Camphor -perfume — and something 
else. What was it that it reminded him of? 

He stood up and went, with carefully- 
controlled swiftness, towards the open door, 
He wanted light and a human voice. 'J"he 

doctor was in the room upstairs ; he 

The doctor was face to face with him on 
the landing, not a yard away, moving towards 
him quietly in shoeless feet. 

“ I can’t sleep,” said Wroxham, a little 

wildly ; “ it’s too dark and ” 

“ Come upstairs,” said the doctor, and 
Wroxham went. 

'I'here was comfort in the large, lighted 
room. A green-shaded lamp stood on the 
table. 

“What’s behind that door,” said Wroxham, 
abruptly that door downstairs ? ” 

“ Specimens,” the doctor answered ; “ pre- 
served specimens. My line is physiological 
research. You understand ? ” 

So that was it. 

“ I feel quite well, you know,” .said 
Wroxham, laboriously explaining — “fit as 
any man -only I can’t slee[).’’ 

“ I .see,” said the doctor. 

“It’s the .scent from your .specimen.s, I 
think,” Wroxham went on; “there’s something 
about that scent- ~ ” 

“ Ye.s,” .said the doctor. 

“ It’s very odd.” Wroxham was leaning his 
elbow on his knee and his chin on his hand. 

“I feel so frightfully well— and yet 

There’s a strange feeling ” 

“ Ye.s,” said the doctor. “ Yes, tell me 
exactly how you feel.” 

“ I feel,” said Wroxham, .slowly, “ like a 
man on the crest of a wave.” • 

The doctor stood uj). 

“ You feel well, happy, full of life and 
energy — as though you could walk to the 

world’s end, and yet ” 

“ And yet,” said Roger, “ as though my 
next step might be my last — as though I 
might step into a grave.” 

He shuddered. 

“ Do you,” asked the doctor, anxiously — 
“ do you feel thrills of pleasure — something 
like the first waves of chloroform — thrills 
running from your hair to your feet ? ” 

“ I felt all that,” said Roger, slowly, 
“downstairs before I opened the window.” 

The doctor looked at his watch, frowned, 
and got up quickly. “ There is very little 
time,” he said. 

Suddenly Roger felt an unexplained thrill 
of pain, 

The doctor went to a long laboratory bench 
with bottle-filled shelves above it, and on it 
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crucibles and retorts, test tubes, beakers — all 
a chemist’s apparatus — reached a bottle from 
a shelf, and measured out certain drops into 
a graduated glass, added water, and stirred 
it with a glass rod. 

‘‘Drink that, he said. 

“ You may b*e giving me poison,” Roger 
gasped, his hands 
at his heart. 

“ I may,” said 
the doctor. “What 
do you sup[)ose 
poison makes you 
feel like ? What 
do you feel like 
now ? ” 

“I feel,” said 
Roger, “like 
death.” 

Every nerve, 
every musi'le 
thrilled to a [nun 
not too intense to 
be underlined by 
a shudder i n g 
nausea. 

“ Like death,” 
lie said again. 

“Then drink,” 
cried the doctor, in 
tones of such cor- 
<iial entreaty, such 
evident anxiety, 
that Wroxham half 
held his hand out 
tor the glass. 

“ Drink ! Believe 
me, it is your only 
chance.” 

Again the pain 
swept through him 
like an electric cur- 
rent. The beads 
of sweat sprang out 
on his forehead. 

“ That wound,” 
the doctor pleaded, 
standing over him with the glass held out. 
“ hor Heaven’s sake, drink ! Don’t you 
understand, man ? You are poisoned. Your 
wound ” 

“ The knife ? ” Wroxham murmured, and 
as he spoke his eyes seemed to swell in his 
head, and his head itself to grow enormous. 
“Do you know the poison — and its antidote?” 

“ I know all.” The doctor soothed him. 
“Drink, then, my friend.” 

As the pain caught him again in a clasp 
ttiore close than any lover’s he clutched at the 


glass and drank. The drug met the pain and 
mastered it. Roger, in the ecstasy of pain’s 
cessation, saw the world fade and go out in a 
haze of vivid violet. 

II. 

kAiNT films of lassitude shot with content- 
ment wra])ped him 
round. He lay 
passive as a man 
lies in the con- 
valescence that fol- 
lows a long fight 
with Death. 

“Lin better 
now,” he said, in 
a voK'e that was a 
whisi>er-- tried to 
raise his hand from 
where it lay help- 
less in his sight, 
failed, and lay look- 
ing at it in confi- 
dent r e j:) o s e — 
“ much better.” 

“ Yes,’' said the 
doctor, and his 
pleasant, soft voice 
hati grown softer, 
pleasanter. “ You 
are now in the 
second stage. An 
interval is neces- 
sary before you can 
pass to the third. 

I will enliven the 
interval by conver- 
sation. Is there 
anythingyou would 
like to know ?” 

“ Nothing,” said 
Roger; “1 am 
quitehappy— quite 
contented.” 

“'I'his is very 
interesting,” said 
the doctor. “ Tell 
me exactly how you feel.” 

Roger faintly and slowly told him. 

“Ah!” the doctor said, “I have not before 
heard this. You are the only one of them 
all who ever -passed the first stage. The 
others ” 

“ The others ? ” said Roger, but he did not 
care much about the others. 

“ I’he others,” said the doctor, frowning, 
“ were unsound. Decadent students, de- 
generate Apaches. You are highly trained— 
in fine physical condition. And your brain 1 
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The Lord be good to the Apaches who 
so delicately excited it to just the degree of 
activity needed for my purpose.” 

“The others ?” Wroxham insisted. 

“The others? They are in the room 
whose door was locked. Look — you should 
be able to see them. 1'he second drug 
should lay your consciousness before me like 
a sheet of white paper on which I can write 
what I choose. If I choose that you should 

see my specimens Allans done. I have 

no secrets from you now. J.ook — look — 
strain your eyes. In theory I know all that 
you can do and feel and see in this second 

stage. But practically Enlighten me 

— look — shut your eyes and look ! ” 

Roger closed his eyes and looked. He 
saw the gaunt, uncarpeted staircase, the open 
doors of the big rooms, passed to the locked 
door, and it opened at his touch. I'he room 
inside was, like the other, spacious and 
panelled. A lighted lamp with a blue shade 
hung from the ceiling, and below it an effect 
of spread whiteness. Roger looked. There 
were things to be seen. 

With a shudder he opened his eyes on the 
doctor’s delightful room, the doctor’s intent 
face. 

“What did you see?” the doctor asked. 
“Tell me!” 

“Did you kill them all?” Roger asked 
back. 

“ They died — of their own inherent weak- 
ness,” the doctor said. “And you saw them?” 

“ I saw,” .said Roger, “ the quiet people 
lying all along the floor in their death clothes 
— the people who have come in at that door 
of yours that is a trap — for robbery, or 
curiosity, or shelter — and never gone out any 
more.” 

“ Right,” said the doctor. “ Right. My 
theory is proved at every point. You 
can see what 1 choose you to see. Yes ; 
decadents all. It was in embalming that I 
was a specialist before I began these other 
investigations.” 

“What,” Roger whispered— “ what is it 
all for?” 

“ I'o make the superman,” said the doctor. 
“ I will tell you.” 

He told. It was a long story — the story of 
a man’s life, a man’s work, a man’s dreams, 
hopes, ambitions. 

“The secret of life,” the doctor ended. 
“That is what all the alchemists sought. 
They sought it where Fate pleased. I 
sought it where I have found it — in death.” 

“ And the secret is ? ” asked Roger. 

“I have told you,” said the doctor, im- 


patiently ; “ it is in the third drug that life — 
splendid, superhuman life — is found. 1 have 
tried it on animals. Always they became 
perfect, all that an animal should be. And 
more, too— much more. They were too per- 
fect, too near humanity. They looked at me 
with human eyes. I could hot let them live. 
Such animals it is not necessary to embalm. 
I had a laboratory in those days— and 
assistants. They called me the Prince of 
Vivisectors.” 

The man on the sofa shuddered. 

“ What is the third drug ? ” Roger asked, 
lying limp and flat on his couch. 

“ It is the Elixir of Life,” said the doctor. 
“ I am not its discoverer ; the old alchemists 
knew it well, but they failed becau.se they 
sought to apply the elixir to a normal — that 
is, a disea.sed and faulty — body. I knew 
better. One must have first a body abnor- 
mally healthy, abnormally strong. Then, 
not the elixir, but the two drugs that pre- 
pare. The first excites prematurely the 
natural conflict between the principles of life 
and death, and then, just at the point where 
Death is about to win his victory, the second 
drug intensifies life so that it conquers — 
intensifies, and yet chastens. 'I’hen tiie 
whole life of the subject, risen to an ecstasy, 
falls prone in an almo.st voluntary submission 
to the coming super-life. Submission— sub- 
niLssion ! 'I'he garrison must surrender before 
the splendid conqueror can enter -and make 
the citadel his own. Do you understand? 
Do you submit ? ” 

“I submit,” said Roger, for, indeed, he 
did. “But — soon— (juite soon— I will not 
submit.” 

He was too weak to be wuse, or those 
words had remained unspoken. 

I'he doctor sprang to his feet. 

“ It works too (juickly ! ” he cried. 
“Everything works too quickly with you. 
Your condition is too perfect. So now I 
bind you.” 

From a drawer beneath the bench where 
the bottles gleamed the doctor drew rolls of 
bandages — violet, like the haze that had 
drowned, at the urgence of the second drug, 
the consciousness of Roger. He moved, 
faintly resistant, on his couch. The doctor’s 
hands, most gently, most irresistibly, con- 
trolled his movement. 

“ Lie still,” said the gentle, charming voice. 
“ Lie still ; all is well.” The clever, soft 
hands were unrolling the bandages— passing 
them round arms and throat — under and over 
the soft narrow couch. “ I cannot risk your 
life, my poor boy. The least movement of 
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yours might ruin everything. The third drug, 
like the first, must be offered directly to the 
blood which absorbs it. I bound the first 
drug as an unguent upon your knife-wound.’ 

The swift hands passed the soft bandages 
back and forth, over and under— flashes of 
violet passed to and fro in the air like the 
shuttle of a weaver through his warp. As 
the bandage clasped his knees Roger moved 
For Heaven’s sake, no ! ” the doctor 
cried ; “the time is so near. If you cease 
to submit It IS death.” 

With an incredible accelerated sv\'iftne.ss 
he swept the bandages round and round 
knees and ankles, drew a deep breath —stood 
upright 

“ 1 must make an incision,” he said --“in 
the head this time It will not hurt. See ! 

1 spray it with the Con.stan’tia Nepenthe ; 
that also 1 discovered. My boy, in a moment 
you know all things — you are as a god. He 
patient. Preserve your submission. 

Roger did not feel the knife that made the 
cross-cut on his temple, but he felt the hot 
spurt of blood that followed the cut , ht 
(ell the cool fla[) of a plaster sim'ad with .some 
sweet, clean smelling unguent that met the 
blood and stanched it. There was a moment 
-or was It hours?— of nothingness. 'I'hen 
from that cut on his forehead there seemed 
to radiate threads of 
infinite length, and of 
a strength that one 
(ould trust to — 
threads that linked 
one to all knowledge 
past and present. He 
felt that he controlled 
all wisdom, as a driver 
controls his four-in- 
hand. Knowledge, he 
perceived, belonged to 
him, as the air belongs 
to the eagle. He swam 
in it, as a great fish in 
a limitless ocean. 

He opened his eyes 
and met those of the 
doctor, who sighed as 
one to whom breath 
has grown difficult. 

“ Ah, all goes well. 

Oh, my boy, was it not 
worth it? What do 
you feel ? ” 

“ I. Know. Every- 
thing,’^ said Roger, 
with full stops between 

the words. ** * i must w 


“ Everything ? The future ? ” 

“ No. I know all that man has ever 

known.” 

“ Look hack — into the past. See someone. 
See Pharaoh. You see him —on his throne ? ” 
“ Not on his throne. He is whispering in 
a corner of his great gardens to a girl who is 
the daughter of a water-carrier.” 

“ Bah ! Any poet of my dozen decadents 
who lie so still could have told me that. 
Tell me sccTcts — the Masque de Fer^ 

The other told a tale, wild and incredible, 
hut it satisfied the listener. 

“ Phat too-- it might be imagination. 
'Pell me the name of llie woman I loved 
and ” 

The echo of the name of the aiuesthetic 
came to Roger, and “ (.lonstuntia,” .said he, 
in an even voice. 
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“ Ah ! the doctor cried, “ now I see you 
know all things. It was not murder. I 
hoped to dower her with all the splendours 
of the super-life.” 

Her bones lie under the lilacs, where 
you used to kiss her in the spring,” said 
Roger, quite without knowing what it was 
that he was going to say. 

“It IS enough,” the doctor cried. He 
sprang up, ranged certain bottles and glasses 
on a table convenient to his chair. “You 
know all things. It was not a dream, this, 
the dream of my life. It is true. It is a fact 
accomplished. Now 1, too, will know all 
things. I will be as the gods.” 

He sought among leather cases on a far 
table and came back swiftly into the circle of 
light that lay below the green-shaded lamp. 

Roger, floating contentedly on the new 
sea of knowledge that seemed to support him, 
turned eyes on the trouble that had driven hhn 
out of that large, empty studio so long ago, so 
far away. His new-found wisdom laughed 
at that problem, laughed and solved it. “ To 
end that trouble I must do so-and-so, say 
such-and-such,” Roger told himself again 
and again. 

And now the doctor, standing by the table, 
laid on it his pale, plump hand outspread. 
He drew a knife from a case — a long, shiny 
knife — and scored his hand across and across 
its back, as a cook scores pork for cooking. 
The slow blood followed the cuts in beads 
and lines. 

Into the cuts he dropped a green liquid 
from a little bottle, replaced its stopper, 
bound up his hand, and sat down. 

“ 7"he beginning of the first stage,” he 
said ; “almost at once I shall begin to be a 
new man. It will work quickly. My body, 
like yours, is sane and healthy.” 

There was a long silence, 

“ Oh, but this is good,” the doctor broke 
it to say. “ I feel the hand of Life sweeping 
my nerves like harp-strings.” 

Roger had been thinking, the old common 
sense that guides an ordinary man breaking 
through this consciousness of illimitable 
wisdom. “You had better,” he said, “un- 
bind me; when the hand of Death sweeps 
your nerves you may need help.” 

“ No,” the doctor said, and no, and no, and 
no many times. “ I am afraid of you. You 
know all things, and even in your body you 
are stronger than I.” 

And then suddenly and irresistibly the pain 
caught him. Roger saw his face contorted 
with agony, his hands clench on the arm of 
his chair ; and it seemed that either this man 


was less able to bear pain than he, or that 
the pain was much more violent than had 

been his own. And the plump, pale hand, 
writhing and distorted by anguish, again and 
again drew near to take the glass that stood 
ready on the table, and with convulsive self- 
restraint again and again drew back with- 
out u. 

The short May night was waning — the 
shiver of dawn rustled the leaves of the 
plant whose leaves were like red misshaped 
hearts. 

“Now 1 ” The doctor screamed the word, 
grasped the glHss, drained it, and sank back 
in his chair. His hand struck the table 
beside him. Looking at his limp body and 
head thrown hack one could almost see 
the cessation of pain, the coming of kind 
oblivion. 

III. 

The dawn had grown to daylight, a poor, 
grey, rain stained daylight, not strong enough 
to pierce the curtains and persiennes, and yet 
not so weak but that it could mock the lamp, 
now burnt low and smelling vilely. 

Roger lay very still on his couch, a man 
wounded, anxious, and extravagantly tired. 
In those hours of long, slow dawning, face 
to face with the unconscious figure in tlie 
chair, he had felt, slowly and little by little, 
the recession of that sea of knowledge 
on which he had felt himself float in such 
large content. The sea had withdrawn 
itself, leaving him high and dry on the shore 
of the normal. The only relic that he had 
clung to and that he still grasped was 
the answer to the problem of tl.e trouble — 
the only wisdom that he had put into words. 
I'liese words remained to him, and he knew 
that they held wisdom — very simple wisdom, 
too. 

“To end the trouble I must do so-and-so 
and say such-and-such.” 

Slowly a dampness spread itself over 
Wroxham’s forehead and tingled among the 
roots of his hair. He writhed in his bonds. 
I'hey held fast. He could not move hand or 
foot. Only his head could turn a little, so 
that he could at will see the doctor or not 
see him. A shaft of desolate light pierced 
the persienne at its hinge and rested on the 
table, where an overturned glass lay. 

Wroxham thrilled Irom head to foot. The 
body in the chair stirred — hardly stirred — 
shivered, rather — and a very faint, far-away 
voice said : — 

“Now the third— give me the third.” 

“What?” said Roger, stupidly; and he 
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had to clear his throat twice before he could 
say even that. 

“The moment is now,” said the doctor. 
“ I remember all. I made you a god. Give 
me the third drug.” 

“ Where is it ? ” Roger asked. 

“It is at my dbow,” the doctor murmured. 
“ I submit — I submit. Give me the third 
drug, and let me be as you are.” 

“ As J am ? ” said Roger. “ You forget. 
I am bound.” 

“ Break your bonds,” the doctor urged, in 
a quick, small voice. “ I trust you now. 
You are stronger than all men, as you are 
wiser. Stretch your muscles, and the ban- 
dages will fall asunder like snow-wreaths.” 

“ It is too late,” Wroxham said, and 
laughed ; “all that is over. I am not wise 
any more, and I have only the strength of a 
man. I am tired and wounded. 1 cannot 
break my bonds — 1 cannot help you ! ” 

“ Hut if you cannot help me — it is death,” 
said the doctor. 

“ It is death,” said Roger. “ Do you feel 
it coming on you ? ” 

“ I feel life returning,” said the doctor , 
“it is now the moment — the one possible 
moment. And I cannot reach it. Oh, give 
It me — ^give it me ! ” 

Then Roger cried out suddenly, in a loud 
voice : “ Now, by all that’s sacred, you 

infernal decadent, I am glad that I cannot 
give it. Yes, if it costs me my life, it’s worth 
It, you madman, so that your life ends too. 
Now be silent, and die like a man if you 
have it in you.” 

Roger lay and watched him, and presently 
he writhed from the chair to the floor, tear- 
ing, feebly at it with his fingers, moaned, 
shuddered, and lay very still. 

Of all that befell Roger in that house the 
worst was now. For now he knew that he 
was alone with the dead, and between him 
and death stretched certain hours and days. 
For the porte cochere was locked ; the doors 
of the house itself were locked — heavy doors 
and the locks new. 

“ I am alone in the house,” the doctor 
had said. ‘4 No one comes here but me.” 

No one would come. He would die there 
— he, Roger Wroxham -— “ poor old Roger 
Wroxham, who was no one’s enemy but his 
own.” Tears pricked his eyes. He shook 
his head impatiently and they fell from his 
lashes. 

“You fool,” he said, “can’t die like a 
man either?” 

Then he set his teeth and made himself lie 
still. It seemed to him that now Despair 
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laid her hand on his heart. But, to- speak 
truth, it was Hope whose hand lay there. 
This was so much more than a man should 
be called on to bear — it could not be true. 
It was an evil dream. He would awake pre- 
sently. Or if it were, indeed, real — then 
someone would come, someone must come. 
God could not let nobody come to save him. 

And late at night, when heart and brain 
had been stretched almost to the point where 
both break and let in the sea of madness, 
someone came. 

The interminable day had worn itself out. 
Roger had screamed, yelled, shouted till his 
throat was dried up, his lips baked and 
cracked. No one hoard. How should they ? 
The twilight had thickened and thickened 
till at last it made a shroud for the dead man 
on the floor by the chair. And there were 
other dead men in that house ; and as Roger 
ceased to see the one he saw the others — the 
quiet, awful faces, the lean hands, the straight, 
stiff limbs laid out one beyond another in the 
room of death. They at least were not 
bound. If they should rise in their white 
wrappings and, crossing that empty sleeping- 
chamber very softly, come slowly up the 
stairs 

A stair creaked. 

His ears, strained with hours of listening, 
thought themselves befooled. But his cower- 
ing heart knew better. 

Again a stair creaked. There was a hand 
on the door. 

“'I'hen it is all over,” said Roger in the 
darkness, “ and I am mad.” 

The door opened very slowly, very 
cautiously. There was no light. Only the 
sound of soft feet and draperies that rustled. 

'Then suddenly a match spurted —light 
struck at his eyes ; a flicker of lit candle- 
wick steadying to flame. And the things 
that had come were not those quiet people 
creeping up to match their death with his 
dt*ath in life, but human creatures, alive, 
breathing, with eyes that moved and glittered, 
lips that breathed and spoke. 

“ He must he here,” one said. “ Lisette 
watched all day ; he never came out. He 
must be here -there is nowhere else.” 

'I'hen they set up the candle-end on the 
table, and he saw their faces. They were 
the Apaches who had set on him in that 
lonely street, and who had sought him here 
— to set on him again. 

He sucked his dry tongue, licked his dry 
lips, and cried aloud : — 

“ Here I am ! Oh, kill me ! For the 
love of Heaven, brothers, kill me now ! ” 
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THEY WERE THE APACHES WHO HAD SET ON HIM IN THE STREET." 


And even be- 
fore he spoke 
they had seen 
him, and seen 
what lay on the 
floor. 

“He died this 
morning. I am 
bound. Kill me, 
brothers ; I can- 
not die slowly 
here alone. Oh, 
kill me, for pity’s 
sake 1 ” 

But already the 
three were press- 
ing on each other 
at a doorway 
suddenly grown 
too narrow. 'Fhey 
could kill a living 
man, but they 
could not face 
death, quiet, en- 
throned. 

“ For the love 
of Heaven,” 

Roger screamed, 

“have pity! Kill 
me outright! 

Come back- 
come back ! ” 

And then, since 
even Apaches are 
human, they did 
come back. One 
of them caught 
up the candle and 
bent over Roger, 
knife in hand. 

“ Make sure,” 
said Roger, 
through set teeth. 

'‘'‘Nom d'un 
nom^'^ said the 
Apache, with 
worse wordsS, and cut the bandages here, and 
here, and here again, and there, and lower, 
to the very feet. 

Then between them the three men carried 
the other out and slammed the outer door, 
and presently set him against a gate-post in 
another street, and went their wicked ways. 

And after a time a girl with furtive eyes 
brought brandy and hoarse muttered kind- 
nesses, and slid away in the shadows. 

Against that gate-post the police came upon 
him. They took him to the address they 
found on him. When' they came to question 


him he said, “Apaches,” and his variations 
on that theme were deemed sufificient, though 
not one of them touched truth or spoke of 
the third drug. 

There has never been anything in the 
papers about that house. I think it is still 
closed, and inside it still lie in the locked 
room the very quiet people ; and above, there 
is the room with the narrow couch and the 
scattered, cut, violet bandages, and the 
Thing on the floor by the chair, under 
the lamp that burned itself out in that 
May dawning. 



The Best Trick on the Billiard -Table. 

A SYMPOSIUM OF EMINENT BILLIARD ^ PLAYERS. 



N order to afford amusement to 
those' who have access to a 
billiard-table, either at home, at 
their club, or in a public room, 
we have collected from the most 
eminent players of the day a number of 
tricks on the billiard-table, 

Mr. H. W. STEVENSON 
One of the most attractive tricks that may 
he accomplished by amateurs with a little 
practice is performed with the aid of the pool 
basket. The red ball is placed inside the 
pool basket, which is then 
laid upon its side on the 
billiard-table. 'Fhe white 
ball is then placed about 
twelve inches in front of 
it, not directly in a straight 
line with the mouth of 
the pool basket, but rather 
to the right. This ball 
is then made to jump into 
the mouth of the pool 
basket, and as it does not 
go straight in it strikes the 
side of the neck and causes 
the basket to spin round. 

This spinning 
movement has the 
effect of throwing 
the red ball out of 
the basket without 
touching the white 
ball, which itself 
remains inside. The 
effect is most start- 
ling, since a white 
ball jumps into the 
basket and appears 
to jump out again 
the next instant, 
having turned red in the meantime. 

The principal difficulty which the amateur 
has to overcome is to make the white ball 
jump into the pool basket. To accomplish 
this he will find it advisable to place the 
white ball about two inches from a cushion, 
so that he can make his rest on the cushion 
^^nd thus get the point of the cue well above 
the ball Fig. i. The end of the cue must ♦ 
VoU xxxv.-^26. 



be held well up and the ball should be struck 
on top with a very hard downward blow. 
The cue should not be held too near the end, 
but should be firmly gripped between the 
thumb and first finger towards the top of the 
.splicing, so as to allow the arm a good back- 
ward swing, for a great deal of power is 
re(|uired to accomplish this shot. 

For the benefit of those who require a 
simpler way of making the balls jump into 
the pool basket I would suggest that they try 
the expedient of placing a penny on the table 
several inches away from the mouth of the 
basket, which in this case 
should be in the middle 
of the table. If a ball is 
then played at the coin, 
as soon as it hits the 
edge of the penny it will 
leap into the mouth of the 
basket, but a good hard 
stroke will be required. 
Apart from this trick, how- 
ever, a very good catch is 
to place the pool basket 
on its side on the pyramid 
spot facing baulk, and offer 
to strike a ball from baulk 
and make it jump into the 
basket. Although this looks 
seemingly impossible to 
those who do not know the 
penny trick, it may easily 
be accomplished by placing 
a coin in front of the 
basket as described. Fig. 2, 

MR. F. H. WEISS. 

Several neat and effective 
tricks on the billiard-table 
can be performed with the 
assistance of a dozen wine- 
glasses. Place the red ball an inch or two 
behind the pyramid spot, in a line with that 
spot and the top right-hand pocket. Then put 
the white ball just behind the red ball, and 
touching it, so that a line drawn through the 
white and red balls will strike a point on the 
left-hand shoulder of the pocket.* Then place 
the spot ball near the top left-hand cushion 
in a straight line with the white ball and the 
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left-hand shoul- ' 
der of the middle 
pocket at the 
opposite side of ^ 

the table. A half- 
ball shot can now 
be played with the spot ball 
off the white ball into the 
bottom pocket, and it will be 
found at the same time the 
red ball will find its way into 
the top pocket and the white 
ball into the middle pocket. 

So much for the shot itself, 
but the most telling part of 
the trick comes in when the 
performer, before placing the 
balls in position, sets out the 
wine-glasses upon the table, 
so as to form avenues of glass 
for the balls to run through. 

Practice having made him 
very familiar with the shot, 
he can draw imaginary lines 
over which the balls will run, 
and he places a wine-glass on each side of the line to be 
followed by each ball. If there are enough wine-glasses 
at hand he can put two on each side in each case, 
allowing the height of a wine-glass between the glasses. 
Fig. 3. Needless to say, considerable practice is necessary 
before this shot can be attempted with the glasses on 
the table, or the result is 
liable to be destructive. 

There are, of course, many 
much simpler tricks on a 
billiard-table which are more 
in the shape of catches, and 
can therefore be performed 
at once without practice by 
everyone. One very good 
catch indeed is to take the 
two white balls and place 
them side by side tight 
against the top cushion ex- 
actly behind the billiard spot. 

If they are so placed with a 
little thump each ball makes 
a very slight indentation in 
the cloth, which is just suffi- 
cient to prevent them rolling 
apart when the red ball is 
balanced on top of them and 
resting partly on the cushion. 

A fourth ball is now placed 
on the centre spot of the D, 
and all are challenged to 
make this ball strike the red 
ball before touching either of 
the white balls. Fjg. 4. 




All that it is necessary to 
do is for the striker to bang 
the table smartly with the 
flat of his hand. The jar so 
caused is sufficient to make 
the two white balls roll apart, 
so that the red falls on to the 
table and can easily be struck. 

Mr. W. LOVEJOY. 

Since I consider that the 
w^hole object of billiard 
tricks is to provide amuse- 
ment, I will describe one 
that I feel sure will provide 
plenty of entertainment. 
Place the white ball in the jaws 
of the left-hand top pocket, 
the spot ball in the jaws of 
the right-hand top pocket. 



and the red ball on the 
billiard spot, and then chal- 
lenge any member of the 
company to pot with one 
stroke each ball in a separate 
pocket. Fig. 5. 

At first sight this shot 
looks exceedingly puzzling, 
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but the solution will probably occur to any 
reader who remembers that the billiard-table 
is not the only thing with pockets! To 
accomplish the trick, it is only necessary 
to place a couple of billiard cues on the 
table along the ,top cushion with their tips 
overlapping and the butts touching the 
balls in the jaws of the pockets. The player 
now strikes the red ball straight down the 
table at a good pace, and, dropping his cue, 
holds open the pocket of his coat over the 
edge of the table just where the red ball 
will strike the cues. The pace at which it 
is travelling will cause the red ball to jump 
off the table directly it strikes the cues, and, 
at the same time the cue butts are given a 
jerk which knocks the other two balls into 
their respective pockets. Thus each ball is 
put into a different pocket at one stroke. 

Mr. W. MITCHELL 

Most tricks on the billiard-table, while 
they are very amusing, no doubt, are not 
a very great deal of use to the ambitious 
young billiard-player who 


the cue ball on the top with the cue held at 
an angle of about forty-five degrees. One 
position in which such a shot helps a player 
out of a difficulty is when the object ball is 
close to the shoulder of the centre-* pocket 
and the cue ball is a few inches behind it. 
It is now impossible in the ordinary way to 
play either a winning or a losing hazard into 
the middle pocket, but, by aiming three-quarter- 
ball on to the object ball with the cue held at 
an angle of forty-five degrees, a powerful stroke 
will cause the cue ball to jump into the air, 
touch the top of the red, and fly over the 
shoulder into the pocket. If the balls are 
even several inches down the cushion away 
from the pocket the same stroke may be 
played, and the cue ball will land on the 
cushion and run along into the pocket. Only 
a little practice is required to make this shot 
quite a simple one. Fig. 6. 

A very good catch shot into the middle 
pocket is the following. Place the red ball 
an inch from the edge of the pocket, the 
white ball a quarter of an inch behind it, 
and the cue ball on the 


is anxious to improve his > ■ 
game, for positions such 
as the balls are made to 
take up in the usual type 
of trick shot seldom, if 
ever, occur during the 
course of the game. I 
could describe several 
kiss-cannons which serve 
useful purposes when 
they occur in a game, 
but they are so difficult 
and the opportunity to j } 

employ them occurs so f 

infrequently that I prefer O 

to describe a stroke that j 
is easy to do, is very / 

attractive to look at, j r 

and which occurs / V 

occasionally in an ! 
ordinary game. / 

Pretty well every m 1 

amateur who is / 

capable of making * FIG. 

a forty - break can 

play the ordinary type of steeplechase shot, 
when the cue ball is made to jump oyer 
the object ball. This type of jumping 

stroke can, however, only be played with 

any certainty when the object ball is in 
a direct line with a pocket or with the 
second object ball, which ever happens to 
be the cue baU*s goal. Quite a different type 
of jumping shot can be played by striking 


V brink of the opposite 

middle pocket. Then 
challenge any member of 
the assembled company 
to pot the red ball wirii 
the cue ball without 
touching the white ball, 
which must, however, not 
be moved from where it 
is — a condition which, of 
1 course, applies equally to 

C the other two balls. All 

that it is necessary to do 
is to place the pool basket 
upside down over the 
white ball, which then 
stands inside its mouth. 

1 By then playing straight 

J at the neck of the pool 

^ basket the red ball is 

pushed into the pocket 
without the white ball 
r being actually touched. 

Mr. CECIL HARVERSON. 
Screw-back shots are among my favourites, 
and I will describe one that, in addition 
to being somewhat of a trick shot from 
the amateur's point of view, is exceedingly 
useful in a game for gaining position. 
Place the red ball two feet from the top 
cushion almost in a line with the spot. 
Place the white ball six inches from the top 
right-hand cushion and about a )&>ot away 
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from the top cushion. Place the cue - I being a few inches below the baulk- 

ball six inches behind the red ball in ! line and the spot white behind it. 

a line with the centre of the left-hand I Both must be tight up against the 
bottom cushion, and screw back off / cushion. A cannon with all the balls 


the red with all the right-hand 
side you can possibly put on. 
The cue ball will make a 
cannon off two cushions, and 
the red ball will travel round 
the table and stop near the 
top pocket. Fig. 7. 

There is a very good screw- 
back catch which always 
causes much amusement. 
Place the red ball on the 
centre spot of the D and 
place the white ball exactly 
behind it and only one-eighth 
of an inch away. The pro- 
blem is to play an ordinary 
screw-back shot off the red 
with the added condition 
that the white ball must not 
go over the baulk-line, and 
that, in spite of this, the shot 
must be played hard enough 
to bring the red ball back 
into baulk. Fig. 8. 

The shot looks absolutely 
impossible, but it is made 
quite easy if the striker grasps 
his cue in the middle so tliat 
his hand strikes the edge of 
the table at the same instant 
that the point of the cue 
touches the w^hite ball. Don’t 
give too hard a knock at first 
or you will hurt your hand. 
It is easy to see where to 
grip the cue by measuring 
with the cue the distance 
between the white ball and 
the end of the table before 
making the shot. 

Mr. M. INMAN. 

Many attractive trick can- 
nons can be made when all 
the balls are in motion, and, 
as these strokes are fairly 
easy to accomplish and are 
very pretty to watch, I do 
not think amateurs could do 
better than attempt them. 
To instance one, place the 
ball and the spot white 
side by side, touching each 
other against the left-hand 
bottom cushion, the red ball 


h 
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in motion can now be made 
from a poini a few inches 
below the I^, straight in line 
with the white ball. The 
cue ball must be struck low 
and with plenty of left-hand 
side, and the object white 
must be struck on the left- 
hand side rather less than 
half-ball. The cue ball travels 
right round the table, while 
its contact with the object 
white kisses the red ball 
straight up the table to meet 
the object ball in the jaws of 
the left - hand top pocket. 
Fig. 9. 

I should like to mention 
one little billiard trick which 
proves a never-failing source 
of amusement when per- 
formed in private billiard- 
rooms after dinner. As the 
trick is one the point of w^hich 
can hardly fail to be observed 
by all but the man wdio tries 
it, it can, as a rule, only be 
practised once in an evening, 
but the fun is often fast and 
furious while it lasts. The 
red ball is placed on the 
billiard spot and a white ball 
on the centre spot of the D, 
while a cue is rested against 
the right-hand bottom pocket 
ready for the striker to pick 
it up and use it. A victim 
having been chosen, the per- 
petrator of the trick then 
offers to bet him that he can- 
not walk round the billiard- 
table three times, keeping 
his eye on the red ball all 
the while, and then, still 
keeping his eye on the red 
ball, pick up the cue and 
strike the white ball so as to 
make it hit the red ball. 
The stroke is a perfectly 
simple one which it looks 
impossible to miss, yet the 
unhappy victim fails again 
and again, until he would 
begin to blame his host’s 
wine were it not that, bap- 
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pening to take his eyes for a 
moment off the red ball as 
he marches round the table 
to make his fourth attempt, 
he notices that one of his 
tormentors is wetting the 
palm of his hand and rub- 
bing off every vestige of the 
chalk with which he himself 
had just previously been 
covering the tip of his cue. 

Mr. B, ELPHICK. 

A very good trick can be 
performed with the aid of a 
fourth billiard-ball. ' Three 
balls are placed in a row two 
feet from the top cushion. 

One of them is put close to 
the side cushion on the left, 
and the other two, in a line 
with the first ball, on the 
opposite side of the table, 
about six inches apart. 'I he 
player places his own ball a few inches 
behind the ball on the outside right, and 
plays a square cannon on to the second 
l)all with left-hand side in such a way 
that the second 
ball is struck fine, 
and the cue ball 
glances back off 
it on to the top 
cushion, whence 


the side carries it sharply on 

to the remaining ball. Fig. 10. 

A very puzzling problem 
with a simple solution, which 
is in the nature of a catch 
more than a trick, may be 
presented as follows. The 
red ball is placed on the 
centre spot of the table, and 
the white balls are placed on 
the centre spot of the 1) and 
the pyramid spot respec- 
tively. The striker stands 
behind the middle pocket 
and is asked to knock all 
three balls into a different 
pocket without moving from 
where he is, it being stipu- 
lated that the white balls 
must go into the corner 
pockets on the same side of 
the table as himself. The 
red ball is potted in the 
opposite middle pocket in 
the usual way, after which the striker takes 
his cue by the wrong end, stretches the butt 
across the table, and with a sweep to right 
and left, using his hands as a sort of pivot 
like the centre of a circle, which is described 
by the butt of the cue, knocks the white balls into 
their respective pockets. Fig. ii. 
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Mr. W. COOK. 

The shots which always draw most applause at a 
billiard match are those successfully accomplished by 
a player whose own ball is in hand while both the 
object balls are in baulk. One such cannon may be 
made off three cushions, as shown in Fig. la, by 
hitting the cue ball with plenty of right-hand side and 
sending it round the table to cannon on to the object 
balls, which are close together behind the left-hand 
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FIG. 14. 


Spot of the D. Fig. 12. A more fig. 73. then play a six-shot with the two 

elaborate cannon tnay be made off . balls that have already been placed 

four cushions when the two object balls are in a line with the pocket ! Fig. 14. 

close together just behind the baulk- line by 

the left-hand side cushion. The cue ball is Mr. J. P. MANNOCK. 

now placed on the left-hand spot of the D and 1 'he trick that I choose for such readers 
played so as to strike right up in the angle of The Strand Magazinf: as are billiard- 

of the top left-hand pocket. It travels back players to attempt is by no means an easy 

and strikes the right - hand - side cushion one, but it is such an attractive shot that it 

just below the centre pocket, travels thence will repay the practice that is necessary before 

to the bottom cushion, and then makes the it can be accomplished, while it is sure to 

cannon. Fig. 13. cause considerable astonishment and win 

A very good catch shot which may lead plenty of applause. The problem is to make 

to plenty of fun may be performed in the an eight-shot with one stroke, causing the cue 

following manner. Place the red ball two ball to travel in three different directions, 

inches from the mouth of either of the The solution is as follows : — 

centre pockets, and place the white hall Place the red ball tight against the shoulder 
six inches behind it in a dead line with the of the top left-hand pocket, so that the edge 

pocket. The cue ball is then held in hand, of the red ball is almost exactly level with 

and the problem is to place all three balls the edge of the pocket. Place the object 

in the centre pocket near which the red is in white tight against the left-hand cushion, 

two strokes. Anyone who does not know eight inches from the red, and place the cue 

the trick will, of course, attempt to pot the ball beside the object white as in the follow- 

red with, a fine stroke, hitting the cue ball ing diagram. Any old hand at pool will 

just hard enough to make it run down the now see that it is possible to pot the red y^ith 

table and take up a position exactly behind a kiss shot by hitting it full in the face. But 

the white ball, so that a four-shot can be by hitting the cue ball very hard and by 

made into the middle pocket. Few people, giving it a great deal of top and left-hand 

however, would care to bet about succeeding side it not only pots the red with a kiss, but 

in this way, yet whoever is in the know can flies back to the object white and then re* 

confidently lay long odds on* himself, for all bounds towards the shoulder of the top pocket 

that it is necessary to do is to run a coup and is carried into it with the aid of the 

with the cue ball into the centre pocket, and side. Thus the cue ball travels three ways — 
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I forwards, back- 

wards, and for- 
wards again. Fig. 15. 
Amateurs will pro- 
bably find it best 
to practise this shot 
at first with the object white somewhat less 
than eight inches away from the red, but 
after a little while they will find it possible 
to do the shot at a greater distance. 

A much easier, but very effective, trick may 
be performed by placing a couple of balls 
side by side, and putting the pool basket just 
in front of them upside down — that is to say, 
standing upon its neck. 

The question is how to make 
a cannon with the cue ball, 
at the same time knocking 
the pool basket on to its 
proper end. To accomplish 
this it is only necessary to 
play the cannon straight- 
forwardly, without taking the 
least notice of the pool 
basket. When the cue ball 
is struck sharply, its contact 
with the neck of the basket 
does not alter its course, so 
that it makes the cannon, 
while the pool basket is 
knocked round on to its 
other end by the force of 
the stroke. Fig. 16. The 
trick can be accomplished 
when the pool basket is quite 
a long way from the balls. 


Mr. ALEC TAYLOR. 

One of the prettiest billiard-table tricks I 
know is performed with the aid of a couple 
of cues which are laid upon the cloth. The 
butts of these two cues are wedged in one of 
the top corner pockets, in such a way that 
the tips of the cues are about a foot apart. 
The red ball is then balanced on the butts of 
the cues and against the rim of the pocket, 
resting there quite firmly in the little space 
which ^ is left between the butts and the 
rim. Ihc white ball is then placed on the 
pyramid spot, which, owing to the arrange- 
ment of the cues, is exactly equi - distant 
from each cue. 

The striker’s task is to 
play from baulk and make a 
cannon olf the red ball on 
to the white. All that it is 
necessary to do is to play 
a fairly sharp stroke up 
the table, so that the cue 
ball strikes the first cue at 
a point just above the white 
ball. The force of the 
stroke will be sufficient to 
make the ball jump the 
first cue, but on reaching 
the second cue it runs 
along up to the red ball, 
and then, after pausing 
a moment, slides down 
the inclined cues and 
runs on to the white ball, 
thus making a cannon. 
Fig. 17. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

0 the great relief of Mr. True- 
fitt's imagination, his sister 
suddenly ceased from all com- 
ment upon the irregularity of 
his hours. Unprepared, by 
the suddenness of the change, 
he recited mechanically, for the first day or 
two, the reasons he had invented for his late- 
ness, but their reception was ofli chilling a 
nature that his voice was scarcely audible at 
the finish. Indeed, when he came home one 
evening with a perfectly true story of a sea- 
man stabbed down by the harbour, Mrs, 
Chinnery yawned three times during the 
narration, and Captain Trimblett shook his 
head at him. 

“ True or not,” said the latter, after Mrs. 
Chinnery had left the room, “it doesn^t 
matter. It isn’t worth while explaining 
when explanations are not asked for.” 

“ Do you think she knows ? inquired Mr. 
Truefitt, with bated voice. 

“ She knows something,” replied the cap- 
tain. “ I believe she knows all about it, else 
she wouldn’t keep so quiet. Why not tell 
her straight out? Tell her when she comes 
in, and get it over. She^s got to know some 
day.” 


“Poor Susan!” said Mr. Truefitt, with 
feeling. “ I’m afraid she’ll feel it. It’s not 
nice to have to leave home to make room 
for somebody else. And she won’t stay in it 
with another woman, I’m certain.” 

“ Here she comes,” said the captain, 
getting up. “ I’ll go out for a little stroll, 
and when I come back I shall expect to find 
you’ve made a clean breast of it.” 

Mr. Truefitt put out a hand as though to 
detain him, and then, thinking better of it, 
nodded at him with an air of great resolution, 
and puffed furiously at his pipe. Under 
cover of clouds of smoke he prepared for the 
encounter. 

Closing the door gently behind him, the 
captain, after a moment’s indecisior^ drifted 
down the road. A shower of rain had 
brought out sweet odours from the hedgerow 
opposite, and a touch of salt freshened the 
breeze that blew up the river. Most of the 
inhabitants of the Vale were in bed, and the 
wet road was lonely under the stars. He 
walked as far as a little bridge spanning a 
brook that ran into the river, and seating 
himself on the low parapet smoked thought- 
fully. . His mind went back to his own 
marriage many years befoi;e» and to his 
children, whom he had placed, on his wife’s 
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death, with a second cousin in London. An 
unusual feeling of loneliness possessed him. 
He smoked a second pipe and then, knocking 
the ashes out on the bridge, walked slowly 
homewards. 

Mr. Truefitt, who was sitting alone, looked 
up as he entered*and smiled vaguely. 

** All right ? ” queried the captain, closing 
the door and crossing to a chair. 

“ Right as ninepence,” said Mr. Truefitt. 
“ Tve been worrying myself all this time for 
nothing. Jud^^ng by her manner, she seemed 
to think it wa^ the most natural and proper 
thing in the world.” 

“ So it is,” said the captain, warmly. 

“ She talked about it as calmly as though 
she had a brother married every week,” 
continued Mr. Truefitt. “ I don’t suppose 
she has quite realized it yet.” 

“ I don’t know that I have,” said the 
captain. “This has been the only home 
I’ve had for the last ten years ; and if 1 
feel leaving it, what must it be for her?’' 

Mr. Truefitt shook his head. 

“ I’m beginning to feel old,” said the 
captain, “ old and lonely^ Changes like this 
bring it home to one.” 

He took out his pouch, and shaking his 
head solemnly began to fill his pipe again. 

“You ought to follow my example,” said 
Mr. Truefitt, eagerly. 

“Too old,” said the captain. 

“ Nonsense ! ” .said the other. “And the 
older you get, the lonelier you’ll feel. Mind 
that ! ” 

“ I shall go and live with my boys and girls 
when I leave the sea,” said the captain. 

“They’ll probably be married themselves 
by that time,” said his comforter. 

He rose, and, going to an old corner cup- 
board, took out a bottle of whisky and a 
couple of glasses and put them on the table. 
'J'he captain, helping himself liberally, emptied 
bis glass to Miss Willett. 

“She’s coming to tea on Friday, with her 
mother,” said Mr. Truefitt, 

Captain Trimblett took some more whisky 
and solemnly toasted Mrs. Willett. He put 
bis glass down, and lighting his pipe, which 
bad gone out, beamed over at his friend. 

“Are there any more in the family?” he 
inquired. 

“There’s an uncle,” said Mr. Truefitt, 
slowly, «and-~— 

“ One at a time,” said the captain, stopping 
bjm with one hand raised, while he helped 
mmself to some more whisky with the other. 
The uncle ! ” 

He drank the third glass slowly, and, sink- 
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ing back in his chair, turned to his friend . 
with a countenance somewhat flushed and 
wreathed in smiles. 

“ Who else ? ” he inquired. 

“No more to-night,” said Mr. Truefitt, 
firmly, as he got up and put the bottle back 
in the cupboard. He came back slowly, 
and, resuming his seat, gazed in a meditative 
fashion at his friend. 

“Talking about your loneliness ” he 

began. 

“My loneliness?” repeated the captain, 
staring at him. 

“ You were talking about feeling lonely,” 
Mr. Truefitt reminded him. 

“ vSo I was,” said the captain. “ So I was. 
You’re quite right ; but it’s all gone now. 
It’s wonderful w’hat a little whisky will do.” 

“ Wonderful what a lot will do,” said Mr. 
Truefitt, with sudden asperity. “ You were 
talking about your loneliness, and I was 
advising you to get married.” 

“ So you were,” said the captain, nodding 
at him. “ Good night. ” 

He went off to bed with a suddenness that 
was almost disconcerting. Thus deserted 
Mr. Truefitt finished his w^hisky and water 
and, his head full of plans for the betterment 
of everybody connected with him, blew out 
the lamp and w^ent upstairs. 

Owing possibly to his efforts in this direction 
Captain Trimblett and Mrs. Chinnery scarcely 
saw him until Friday afternoon, when he drove 
up in a fly, and, after handing out Miss 
Willett with great tenderness, proceeded with 
almost equal care to assist her mother. The 
latter, a fragile little old lady, was at once 
corfducted to a chair and, after being com- 
fortably seated, introduced to Mrs. Chinnery. 

“ It’s a long way,” she said, as her daughter 
divested her of her bonnet and shawl, “ but 
CLssie would insist on my coming, and I 
suppose, after all, it’s only right I should.” 

“ Of course, mother,” said Miss Willett, 
hurriedly. 

“ Right is right,” continued the old lady, 

“ after all is said and done. And I’m sure 
Mr. Truefitt has been to ours often enough.” 

Mr. Truefitt coughed, and the captain — a 
loyal friend — assisted him. 

“Night after night,” said the old lady^ 
during a brief interval. . ^ 

Mr. Truefitt, still coughing slightly, began 
to place chairs at a table on which, as the 
captain presently proved to his own dissatis- 
faction, there was not even room for a j^ir 
of elbows. At the last moment the seating 
arrangements had to be altered owing to a 
leg <S the table which got in the. way of 
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Mrs. Willett^s. The captain, in his anxiety 
to be of service, lowered a leaf of the table 
too far, and an avalanche of food descended 
to the floor. 

“ It don’t matter,” said Mrs. Chinnery, in 
a voice that belied her words. “ Captain 
Trimblett is always doing something like 
that. The last time we had visitors he 

‘‘Kept on eating the 
cake after she had 
shaken her head at 
me,” interrupted the 


that gentleman seriously uneasy. With an 
idea of turning the conversation into safer 
and more agreeable channels, he called the 
old lady's attention to a pencil drawing of a 
ruined castle which adorned the opposite 







‘he drove Ul‘ IN A FLY, AND, AFTER IIANDINC OUT MISS WILLETT WITH f.KEAT TBNDEKNESS, FUOCLF.DED WITH 

EQUAL CARE TO ASSIST HFR MOTHER." 


captain, who was busy picking up the pro- 
visions. 

“ Nothing of the kind,” cried Mrs, Chinnery, 
who was in no mood for frivolity. “ I 
shouldn’t think of doing such a thing,” she 
added, turning to Mrs. Willett, as that lady 
allowed herself to be placed in a more 
convenient position. “ It’s all Captain 
Trimblett’s nonsense.” 

Mrs. Willett listened politely. “ It ts 
annoying, though,” she remarked. 

“ He might eat all the cake in the house 
for what I care,” said Mrs. Chinnery, turning 
veiy red, and raising her voice a little. 

“ As a matter of fact I don’t like cake,” 
said the captain, who was becoming un- 
comfortable. 

“ Perhaps it was something else,” said the 
ejtcellent Mrs. Willett, with the air of one 
assisting to unravel a mystery. 

Mrs. Chinnery, who was pouring out tea, 
glared at her in silence. She also spared a 
glance for Captain Trimblett^ which made 


wall. Mrs. Willett’s first remark was that it 
had no roof. 

“ It’s a ruin,” said the captain ; “ done by 
Mrs. Chinnery.” 

1'he faded blue eyes behind the gold- 
rimmed spectacles inspected it carefully. 
“ Done when she was a child — of course ? ” 
said Mrs. Willett. 

“ Eighteen,” said Mrs. Chinnery, in a deep 
voice. 

“ I’m no judge of such things,” said the 
old lady, shaking her head. “ I only know 
what I like ; but I dare say it’s very 
clever.” 

She turned to help herself from a plate 
that the captain was offering her, and, find- 
ing that it contained cake, said that she 
would prefer bread and butter. “ Not that 
I don’t like cake,” she said. “ As a rule I 
am rather partial to it.” 

“Well, have some now,” said the unfor- 
tunate captain, trying to avoid Mrs. 
Chinnery’s eye. 
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“Bread and butter, please,” said Mrs. 
Willett, with quiet decision. 

The captain passed it, and after a hopeless 
glance at Mr. Truefitt and Miss Willett, who 
were deep in the enjoyment of each other's 
society, returned to the subject of art 

“ If I could Mraw like that, ma'am,” he 
said, with a jerk of his head towards the 
ruined castle, “ I should give up the sea.'' 

Mrs. Willett inspected it again, even going 
to the length of taking off her glasses and 
polishing them, with a view to doing perfect 
justice to the $ubject “ Would you really ? ” 
she said, when she had finished. 

The captain made no reply. He sat 
appalled at the way in which the old lady was 
using him to pay off some of the debt that 
she fancied was due to Mrs. Chinnery. 

“You must see some of my daughter's 
pictures,” she said, turning to him, “ Fruit 
and birds mostly, in oil colours. But then, 
of course, she had good masters. There's 
one picture — let me see ! ” 

She sat considering, and began to reel off the 
items on her fingers as she enumerated them. 
“ There's a plate of oranges, with a knife and 
fork, a glass, a bottle, two and a half walnuts 
and bits of shell, three-quarters of an apple, a 
pipe, a cigar, a bunch of grapes, and a green 
parrot lookingat itallwith his head on one side.” 

“ And very natural of him, too,” murmured 
Mrs. Chinnery. 

“ It's coming here,” said Mr. Truefitt, 
suddenly. “ It belongs to Mrs. Willett, but 
she has given it to us. I wonder which will 
he the best place for it ? ” 

The old lady looked round the room. 
It will have to hang there,” she said, point- 
ing to the “ Eruption of Vesuvius,” “ where 
that beehive is.” 

‘<Bee !” exclaimed the startled cap- 

tain. He bent towards her and explained. 

‘‘Oh, well, it don't matter,” said the old 
lady. “ I thought it was a beehive— it looks 
like one ; and I can't see what’s written 
under it from here. But that's where 
Cecilia's picture must go,” 

She made one or two other suggestions 
with regard to the re-arrangement of the 
pictures, and then, having put her hand to 
the plough* proceeded to refurnish the room. 
And for her own private purposes she affected 
to think that Mr. Truefitt's taste was respon- 
sible for the window-curtains. 

“ Mother has got wonderful taste,” said 
Miss Willett, looking round. “All over 

Salthaven her taste has become a — a ” 

“ B3rword,” suggested Mrs. Chinnery. 

Proverb,” said Miss Willett. “ Are you 
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feeling too warm, mother ? ” she asked, eye- 
ing the old lady with sudden concern. 

“A little,” said Mrs. Willett. “I suppose 
it's being used to big rooms. I always was 
one for plenty of space. It doesn't matter— 
don't trouble.” 

“ It's no trouble,” said Captain Trimblett, 
who was struggling with the window. “ How 
is that ? ” he inquired, opening it a little at 
the top and returning to his seat. 

“ There is a draught down the back of my 
neck,” said Mrs. Willett; “but don’t trouble 
about me if the others like it. If I get a 
stiff neck Cecilia can rub it for me when I 
get home with a little oil of camphor.” 

‘ Yes, mother,” said Miss Willett. 

“ I once had a stiff neck for three weeks,” 
said Mrs. Willett. 

The captain rose again and, with a com- 
passionate glance at Mr. Truefitt, closed the 
window. 

“ One can’t have everything in this world,” 
said the old lady; “it ought to be a very 
cosy room in winter. \ou can’t get too far 
away from the fire, I mean.” 

It has done for us for a good many years 
now,” .said Mrs. Chinnery. “ I’ve never heard 
Peter complain.” 

“ He'd never complain,” said Mrs. Willett, 
with a fond smile at her prospective son-in- 
law. “ Why, he wouldn’t know he was un- 
comfortable unless somebody told him.” 

Mrs. Chinnery pushed back her chair with 
a grating noise, strangely in harmony with 
her feelings, and, after a moment’s pause to 
control her voice, suggested that the gentle- 
men should take the visitors round the garden 
while she cleared away — a proposal accepted 
by all but Mrs. Willett. 

“ I'll stay here and watch you,” she said. 

Captain Trimblett accompanied Mr. True- 
fitt and Miss Willett into the garden, and 
after pointing out the missing beauties of a 
figure-head in the next garden but one, and 
calling attention to the geraniums next door, 
left the cQuple to themselves. Side by side 
in the little arbour they sat gazing on to the 
river and conversing in low tones of their 
future happiness. 

For some time the captain idled about the 
garden, keeping as far away from the arbour 
as possible, and doing his best to suppress a 
decayed but lively mariner named Captain 
Sellers, who lived two doors off. Among other 
infirmities the latter was nearly stone-deaf, 
and, after giving up as hopeless the attempt 
to make him understand that Mr. .Truefitt 
and Miss Willett were not, the captain at last 
sought shelter in the house. 
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MRS. WILLETT AND MRS. CHINNEKY CONFRONTED EACH OTHER.’* 


He found the table clear and a bowl of 
flowers placed in the exact centre. On 
opposite sides of the room, each with her 
hands folded in her lap, and both sitting 
bolt upright, Mrs. Willett and Mrs. Chinnery 
confronted each other. With a muttered 
reference to his ship, the captain took up his 
stick and fled. 

He spent the evening in the billiard room 
of the Golden Fleece, and did not return 
until late. A light in the room upstairs and 
a shadow on the blind informed him that 
Mrs. Chinnery had retired. He stepped in 
quietly, and closed the door behind him. 
Mr. Truefitt, a picture of woe, was sitting in 
bis usual place at the comer of the stove, 
and a supper-table, loaded with food, was 
untouched. 

“ Gone ? inquired the captain, scenting 
disaster. y 

** Some time ago,” said Mr. Truefitt. 
“They wouldn't stay to supper. I wish you 
had been here to persuade them.SJ 

“I wish I had,” said the captain, un- 
truthfully. 

He gave utterance to a faint sigh in token 
of sympathy with Mr. Truefitt's evident dis- 
tress, and drew a chair to the table. He 


shook his head, and with marvellous accuracy, 
considering that his gaze was fastened on a 
piece of cold beef, helped himself to a wedge 
of steak-pie. He ate with an appetite, and 
after pouring out and drinking a glass of ale 
gazed again at the forlorn figure of Mr. 
Truefitt. 

“ Words ? '' he breathed, in a conspirator’s 
whisper. 

The other shook his head. “ No ; they 
w^ere very polite,” he replied, slowly. 

The captain nearly emitted a groan. He 
checked it with two square inches of pie-crust. 

“ A misunderstanding,” said Mr. Truefitt. 

The captain said “ Ah ! ” It was all he 
could say for the moment. 

“ A misunderstanding,” said the other, “ I 
misled Mrs. Willett,” he added, in a tense 
whisper. 

“ Good heaveiis ! ” said the captain. 

“She had always understood — ^from me,” 
continued Mr. Truefitt, “ that when 1 
married Susanna would go. I always 
thought she would. Anybody who knew 
Susanna would have thought so. You would 
— wouldn't you ? ” 

“In' the Ordinary way — yes,” said the 
captain ; “ but circumstances alter cases.” 
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“ It came out-— in conversation/' said the 
hapless Mr. Truefitt, ‘‘that Susanna wouldn’t 
dream of leaving me. It also came out that 
Mrs. Willett wouldn’t dream of letting Cecilia 
marry me till she does. What’s to be done?” 

The captain took a slice of beef to assist 
thought. “You* must have patience,” he 
said, sagely. 

“ Patience ! ” said Mr. Truefitt, with un- 
usual heat. “ Patience be hanged ! I’m 
fifty-two I And Cecilia’s thirty-nine ! ” 

“ Time flies I ” said the captain, who could 
think of nothing else to say. 

Mr, Truefitt looked at him almost .savagely. 
Then he sank back in his chair. 

“ It’s a pity Susanna doesn’t get married 
again,” he said, slowly. “ So far as I can 
.see, that’s the only way out of it. Cecilia 
said so to me just as she was leaving.” 

“ Did she ? ” said the captain. He looked 
thoughtful, and Mr. Truefitt watched him 
anxiously. For some time he seemed un- 
decided, and then, with the resolute air of a 
man throwing appearances to the wind.s, he 
drew an uncut tongue towards him and cut 
off a large slice. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Nearly a week had elapsed since Robert 
Vyner’s failure to give satisfaction as a light 
[)orter, and in all that time, despite his utmost 
efforts, he had failed to set eyes on Joan 
Hartley. In the hope of a chance encounter 
he divided his spare time between the narrow, 
crooked streets of Salthaven and the deck 
of the Indian Chiefs but in vain. In a 
mysterious and highly unsatisfactory fashion 
Miss Hartley seemed to have vanished from 
the face of the earth. 

In these circumstances he manifested a 
partiality for the company of Mr. Hartley 
that was a source of great embarrassment to 
that gentleman, whose work rapidly accumu- 
lated, while he sat in his old office discussing 
a wiM range of subjects, on all of which the 
jumrf partner seemed equally at home and 
inclined to air views of the most unorthodox 
<3yription. He passed from topic to topic 
bewildering facility, and one afternoon 
fiPt. by a transition easy to himself, from 
^eath Duties to insect powder^ an4,from that 
to maggots in rose-buds, almost before his 
bewildered listener could take breath. From 
rose-buds he discoursed on gardening — a 
hobby to which he professed himself desirous 
of devoting such few hours as could be spared 
from his arduous work as a member of the firm. 

“I hear that your garden is the talk ol 
Salthaven,” he remarked. 


Mr. Hartley, justly surprised, protested 
warmly. 

“That’s what I heard,” said Mr. Vyner, 

doggedly. 

Mr. Hartley admitted that his borders 
were good. He also gave favourable men- 
tion to his roses 

“ My favourite flower,” said Mr. Vyner, 
with enthusiasm. 

“ ril bring you a bunch to-morrow, if you 
will let me,” said Mr. Hartley, rising and 
turning towards the door. 

The other stopped him with outstretched 
hand. “No, don’t do that,” he said, 
earnestly. “ I hate cutting flowers. It 
seems such a — a — desecration.” 

Mr. Hartley, quite unprepared for so 
much feeling on the subject, gazed at him 
in astonishment. 

“I should like to sec them, too,” said 
Robert, musingly, “ very much.” 

Tlie chief clerk, with a little deprecatory 
cough, got close to the door as a dim idea 
that there might be something after all in 
Captain l'riml)lett’s warnings occurred to him. 

“ Yours are mostly standard roses, aren’t 
they ? ” said the persevering Robert. 

Mostly,” was the reply. 

Mr. Vyner regarded him thoughtfully. “I 
supi)o.se you don’t care to let people see them 
for fear they should learn your methods ? ” 
he said, at last. 

Mr. Hartley, coming away from the door,, 
almost stuttered in his haste to disclaim such 
ungenerous sentiments. “ I am always glad 
to show them,” he said, emphatically, “ and 
to give any information I can.” 

“I should like to see them sometime,” 
murmured Robert. 

The other threw caution to the winds. 

“ Any time,” he said, heartily. 

Mr. Vyner thanked him warmly, and, 
having got what he wanted, placed no further 
obstacles in the way of his withdrawal. He 
bought a book entitled “ Roses and How to 
Grow Them ” the same afternoon, and the 
next evening called to compare his knowledge 
with Mr. Hartley’s. 

Mr. Hartley was out; Miss Hartley was 
out ; but at Rosa’s invitation he went in to 
await their return. At her further suggestion 
— due to a habit she had of keeping her ears 
open and a conversation between her master 
and Captaya Trimblett on the previous even- 
ing — he went into the garden to see the 
flowers. 

“ The other one’s there,” said Rosa^ simply; 
as she showed him the way. ! 

Mr. Vyner started, but a glanqe at Rosa 
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satisfied him that there was all to lose and 
nothing to gain by demanding an explanation 
which she would be only too ready to furnish. 
With an air of cold dignity he strolled down 
the garden. 

A young man squatting in a painful atti- 
tude at the edge of a flower-bed paused with 
his trowel in the air and eyed him with 
mingled consternation and disapproval. After 
allowing nearly a week to elapse since his 
last visit, Mr. Saunders, having mustered up 
sufficient courage to come round for another 
lesson in horticulture, had discovered to his 
dismay that both Mr. Hartley and his 
daughter had engagements elsewhere. I'hat 
his evening should not be entirely given 
over to disappointment, however, the former 
had set him a long and arduous task before 
taking his departure. 

“ lionet let me interrupt you,” said Mr. 
Vyner, politely, the other rose and 
straightened himself. ** What are you doing 
— besides decapitating worms ? ” 

“Putting in tliese plafits,” said Mr. 
Saunders, resentfu8y. 

Mr. Vyner eyed them with the eye of a 
connoisseur, and timing one over with his 
stick shook his head disparagingly. For 
some time be amused himself by walking up 
and down the garden inspecting the roses, 
and then, lighting a cigarette, threw himself 
at full length on to a garden bench that stood 
near Mr. Saunders and watched him at woik. 

“ Fascinating pursuit,” he remarked, 
affably. 

Mr. Saunders grunted ; Mr. Vyner blew” 
out a thin thread of smoke tow^ards the sky 
and pondered , 

“ Pine exercise ; I wish I could get fond 
of it,” he remarked, 

“ Perhaps you could if you tried,” said the 
other, without looking round. 

“ After all,” said Mr. Vyner, thoughtfully ; 
** after all, perhaps it does one just as much 
good ^to watch other people at it. My back 
aches with watching you, and my knees are 
stiff with cramp. I suppose yours are, too?” 

Mr, Saunders made no reply. He went 
on stolidly with his work until, reaching over 
too far with the trowel, he lo^ his balance 
and pitched forward on to his hands. Some- 
what red in the face he righted himself, and, 
knocking the mould off his hands, started 
once more. 

“ Try, try, try again,” quoted the admiring 
onlooker. 

“ Perhaps you'd like to take a turn,” said 
Mr. Saunders, looking, round and speaking 
With forced ’politeness. 


Mr. Vyner shook his head, and, helping 
himself to another cigarette, proffered the 
case to the w^orker, and, on that gentleman 
calling attention to the grimy condition of 
his hands, stuck one in his mouth and lit it 
for him. Considerably mollified by these 
attentions, the amateur gardener resumed 
his labours with a lighter -heart. 

Joan Hartley, returning half an hour later, 
watched them for some time from an upper 
window”, and then, with a vague dCvSire to 
compel the sprawling figure on the bench 
to get up and do a little work, came slowly 
down the garden. 

“You are w’orking too hard,^r. Saunders,” 
she remarked, after Mr. Vyner had shaken 
hands and the former had pleaded the a^n- 
dition of his. 

“ He likes it,” said Mr. Vyner. 

“At any rate, it has got to be finished,” 
said Mr. Saunders. 

Miss Hartley looked at them, and then at 
the work done and the heap of plants still to 
go in. She stood thoughtfully tapping the 
ground with her foot. 

“ I expect that we are only interrupting 
him by standing here talking to him,” said 
Robert Vyner, considerately. “No d<wibt 
he is wishing us anyw’here but here ; only he 
is too polite to say so.” 

Ignoring Mr. Saunders's fervent protesta- 
tions, he took a tentative step forward, as 
though inviting Miss Hartley to join him ; 
but she stood firm. 

“ Will you give me the trowel, please ? ' 
she said, with sudden decision. 

Before Mr. Saunders could offer any resist- 
ance she took it from him, and stooping 
gracefully prepared to dig. Mr. Vyner inter- 
posed with .some haste. 

“ Allow me,” he said. 

Miss Hartley placed the trowel in his 
hands at once, and with her lips curved in 
a slight smile stood watching his efforts. By 
almost imperceptible degrees she' drew away 
from him and, attended by the devoted Mr. 
Saunders, sauntered slowly about the garden. 
The worker, glaring sideways, watched ^them 
as they roamed from flower to flower. The 
low murmur of their voices floated on the still 
air, and once or twice he heard Miss Hartley 
laugh with great distinctness. 

Apparently engros^d with his task, Mr. 
Vyner worked cheerfully for ten minutes. 

hand that held the trowel was so far 
fairly clean; and he was about to tise it to 
take out a cigarette when he paused, and a 
broa(j[ smile spread slowly over his features. 
He put clown the trowel, and, burrowing in 
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the wet earth with both hands, regarded the smile, bent down to bis work again. He was 

result with smiling satisfaction. T. he couple pleased to notice that though the oonversa- 

came slowly towards him, and Mr. Saunders tion between the others still proceeded, after 

smiled in his turn as he saw the state of the a fitful fashion. Miss Hartley laughed no 

other's hands. more. 

I beg your pardon,” said Mr. Vyner, He worked on steadily, and trampled 
standing up as JVIiss Hartley came close ; ground and broken plants bore witness to 
‘‘ I wish you would do something for me.” his industry. He was just beginning to feel 
“ Yes ? ” said Joan. that he had done enough gardening for that 

I want a cigarette.” day, when the return of Mr, Hartley brought 

The girl looked puzzled. “Yes?” she welcome relief. The astonishment of the 
said again. 

Mr. Vyner, 
grave as a judge, 

held up his dis- i ^ 

graceful hands. 

“ They are in a 
case in the inside 
pocket of my 
coat,’’ he said, 
calmly. 

Miss Hartley 
drew back a pace. 

“Perhaps Mr. 

Saunders could 
help you,” she 
said, hastily. 

Vyner shook 
his head. “ His 
hands are worse 
than mine,” he 
said, mournfully. 

He held up his 
arm so that his 
coat opened a 
little more, and 
Miss Hartley, after 
a moment’s hesita- 
tion, thrust a small 
hand into his 

pocket and drew «• she placed it betwepn hfs ups with a little jab.’ 

out the case. 

“To open it you press the catch,” said latter at finding this new and unlooked-for 
Mr. Vyner. assistance was at first almost beyond words. 

Miss Hartley pressed, and the case flew When he could speak he thanked him 
open. She stood holding it before him, and brokenly for his trouble and, depriving him 

Mr. Vyner, with a helpless gesture, again of his tools, took him indoors to wash, 

exhibited his hands. “He means well,” he said, slowly, after 

“If you would complete your kindness by Mr. Vyner had at last taken his departure ; 

putting one in my mouth,” he murmured. “ he means well, but I am afraid Mr. John 

For a few moments she stood in a state of wouldn’t like it.” 
dazed indecision ; then, slowly extracting a Miss Hartley flushed. “ We didn’t ask 
cigarette from the case, she placed it between him to come,” she said, with spirit, 

bis lips with a little jab that made it a failure, “ No,” said her father, plucking at his 
as a smoke, from the first. Mr. Saunders, beard, and regarding her with a troubled 

who had been watching events with a brood- expression, “ No ; Fm afraid that be is one 
ing eye, hastily struck a match and gave him of those young men that don’t wsfeftt much 
a light, and Mr. Vyner, with an ill-concealed * asking.” 

(To b€ continued.) 
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really in common between the penguin and 
the snob, yet the whimsiqtl truth of the 
comparison must be instantly apparent to 
anyone with a halfpennyworth of humour 
who has observed the riaiculous little bird’s 
portentous assumption of dignity ashore, and 
its pompous manner of attitudinizing. 

Let us consider the crocodilcp whose hypo- 
critical tears have long been proverbial. No 
one ever yet haa a crocodile weep, but 
neither has anyone of sensibility regarded 
the smug smile upon tl^ face of the brute as 
it lies indolently in its shallow pool without 
perceiving in that smile, with instant con- 
viction, a covert revelation of treachery and 
cruelty. Hideous fangs, one feels instinctively, 
must lurk within those tight-shut, smirk- 
ing jaws. The serious person will protest 
against the fallacy of imputing hypocrisy to 
an animal of whose mouth the lines happen 
to have been somewhat cynically and fan- 
tastically drawn by Nature, But the fact 
remains that a creature which is in the habit 
of approaching its prey by floating down the 
stream of a muddy. river in the exact guise 
’ of a drifting Iqg can hardly be acquitted of 
: ^eacherous and^hypocritical instincts, and the 
'.osunter^argumerit may be raiscd-whetliw it is 
not conceiviWe that throughout ^^animal 
kingdom (mah includ^). Ih^re 
broad facial (Mstinctio^ >hk$ .^b^ture 
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violence upon the slightest irritation. There 
is malevolent hate in those sullen yellow 
eyes, and not only in the expression of its 
face, but in its whole attitude the lynx has 
the appearance of seeking an affront. Those 
familiar with the manners of the beast will be 
aware that it dbes not belie its looks, as 
depicted in the first of the accompanying 
illustrfldons. 

It is to be eitpected that in the Ape House 
and the Monkey House the physiognomist 
should find hk greatest opportunities, and 
repre.sentalives of either place are included 
in the portrait studies which accompany this 
article. The apes, as being in scientific 
theory the neatest of brute creation to man, 
claim first attention. To the writer’s mind 
there is something almost pathetic in the 
expression of philosophic doubt which ever 
sits upon the melancholy visage of the 
chimpanzee. Who can look upon the second 
of the animal portraits here presented 
without seeing the tragicomedy of a 
mind which can go so far and yet not 
far enough ? It is as though the poor ape 
were conscious of its designation ^‘anthro- 
poid,” and were suffering under the strain of 
a perpetual effort to be “ man like and as 
perpetual a consciousness of failure. The 
superiority of the ape’s intellect, as compared 
with that of other animals, only serves to 
emphasize it^ deficiencies when compared 
with the human mind. The mournful gravity 
of the chimpanzee’s lineaments is the out- 
ward expression of its intellectual limits. 

The mobile face of the famous Sally (who 
challenges Jumbo for supremacy amongst 
the historic celebrities of the Zoo) when 
counting out a given number of straws was 
a striking illustration of the con.sciousness of 
those limits. Up to five she would count 
with a cbnfidence and certainty that were 
reflected in her eyes. But let her be 
requested to select a bunch of straws of 
greater number than five, and at once anxiety 
took the place of confidence, certainty was 
replaced by doubt, and the whole expression 
of her face was one of puzzled hesitation and 
vexed annoyance at her own disabilities. 

Even in moments of idle amusement the 
chimpanzee seems unable to throw off its 
burden of intellectual care. Though ready 
enough, to gambol sportively with its com- 
panions, ft does so with a certain solemnity 
and seriousness of purpose which is in 
remarkable contrast to the joyous abandon 
and light - hearted thoughtlessness that 
characterize the antics of , its less brainy 
kinsmen in .the Monkey House. 


zop 

As to the latter, there could be no truer 
estimate of them than Rudyard Kipling’s 
wonderful analysis of their character-t-their 
vanity, frivolity, and chattering irresponsibility 
— in that chapter of the magic “ Jungle 
Book ” which describes the adventures of the 
bandar-log^ or monkey tribe. In his portrait 
study of the mantled guereza monkey— 
the third in the present collection— the 
artist ha.s chosen an admirable representative 
of the type. But for the mercurial vivacity 
betrayed by the dark but brilliant eyes, our 
physiognomist might well deem that here he 
looked upon the absolute personification of 
sober dignity — a very patriarch of the tree- 
tops, whose flowing beard alone should 
command respect. Let but the object of his 
contemplation remain still, and the illusion is 
well-nigh complete. Impassivity, however, 
was never a role which any member of the 
bandar-log could sustain for long, and an 
unexpected somersault, or a sudden yielding 
to an irresistible temptation to tug the 
pendent tail of a brother guereza, uiconti- 
nently give” the poseur away. 'Fhe eye, in 
animals as well as in men, is the most 
expressive feature, and with the monkey 
tribe this is especially true. 

'I’he Monkey House at the Zoo affords 
many good instances of the appropriate 
manner in which an animal’s character is 
suggested by its external features. No more 
striking examples could be found than the 
big baboons, the very embodiment of savage 
strength and ferocity. Whether or not there 
be foundation in some cases for the suggested 
tendency to interpret brute features accord- 
ing to previous knowledge of their possessor, 
it is perfectly certain that in the case of any 
member of the baboon family a stranger who 
had never seen or heard of such a creature 
before would instinctively recoil in fear when 
confronted by it. Truculence and smoulder- 
ing rage are expressed not merely in the 
muscular limbs, the formidable jaws, and the 
hideous visage, but in the suspicious glances 
shot by the small eyes and the sullen 
attitudes which constitute the natural pose of 
the brute. 

By way of contrast take the inmates of the 
small cages which are ranged along the wall 
of the Monkey House. Here live the lemurs 
and the lorises, gentle creatures of retir- 
ing habits, whose guileless innocence and 
timidity are bespoken by the soft, fufiy faces 
and round, wondering eyes so strikingly 
depicted in the last of our itlustratiomi. The 
Ions is an unfamiliar animal to malty, but 
it needs no skill as a physic^omist 
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on the part of the reader to deduce from the 
artist’s study of the slow loris the inoffensive 
nature of this shy little beast. 

There are tell-tale features, however, on 
faces less mobile than the simian. The 
camel’s supercilious sneer and general air of 
discontent belong appropriately to a sullen, 
obstinate creature which, though domesticated 
to the uses of man through long ages, 
remains unsusceptible to the civilizing 
influence of that intercourse, and incapable 
of those amenities which the finer natures of 
the horse or dog have rendered possible. 

The prowling lion, despite the undeserved 
reputation which his tawny mane and terrific 
voice have earned for him amongst those 
who have never met him face to face, reveals 
his true nature in his feline face. Shorn of 
his shaggy locks, he is no longer the 
“monarch of th^ desert”- — witness the 
smooth-coated lioness, who has never been 
held up to admiration as a majestic queen of 
beasts. Blind fury, mad and unreasoning, 
sleeps in the wild eye of the bison ; cowardice 
is betrayed in the shifting glance of the wolf, 
who can never be induced for even a fleeting 
moment to meet a steady gaze. 

Birds perhaps offer more difficulties to the 
physiognomist than beasts. To a certain 
extent this is due to the greater similarity 
which prevails amongst their features, and 
especially to Ihe more limited number of 
those features. The beak is, of course, the 
principal point of distinction. Certainly the 
differences in this respect are wide enough, 
and the beaks to be seen in the Zoo, from 
the iron hook of the eagle to the long probe 
of the apteryx, or the capacious pouch of the 
pelican, would afford ample material for a 
lengthy essay. Now that most of the feathered 
inmates of the Gardens enjoy practical liberty 
in the big aviaries that have been recently 
erected, the most delightful opportunities 
are afforded to the amateur ornithologist 
to study their character and habits, and we 
commend them to interested readers. He 


must be a dull dog who cannot find enjoy- 
ment thereby. 

Reptiles, at first sight, would seem still 
less easy of analysis than birds, since their 
faces for the most part preserve one unalter- 
able expression. A contrary allusion, how- 
ever, has already been made*to the crocodile ; 
and if any further demonstration be needed 
of the human interest (so to put it) which a 
reptile can afford, let the reader keep a pet 
toad -the learned will forgive the inclusion 
of the latter among the reptiles— and enjoy 
the fun of feeding him. Inhere is character 
even in a toad, as anyone will admit who 
has watched the eager stealth with which a 
luckless worm or fly is stalked, and the 
sublime expression of content which follows 
the click that signals the disappearance of 
the (juarry within the capacious maw. 

'I’o the wi iter’s mind the most interesting 
study in physiognomy which the Zoo affords 
is the giant tortoise in the pen next door to 
the Reptile House. There is a fascination 
almost weird in the strange, expressionless 
fiice of this uncouth monster, which has 
lived for who shall say how many centuries 
pist, and will continue its slow existence for 
who shall say how many centuries to come. It 
is such a fac'e amongst animals as a China- 
man’s face is amongst the faces of men. It 
has been said, apropos of the antiquity of the 
Chinese race, and in comment upon the 
contrast between Chinese , and European 
features, that beside a Western face the face 
of a Chinaman — of a Chinese babe even — 
seems centuries old. Again the serious per- 
son will protest against the fancy, but one 
cannot help feeling that what is true of the 
Chinaman’s features in the connection just 
mentioned is true of the tortoise when com- 
pared with other animals. There is the 
same inscrutability, the same immobility, the 
same lack-lustre eye. Look a giant tortoise 
in the face, and one does not need to be told 
that the creature is centuries old. It is the 
very symbol of Antiquity. 


CYMTHIA. 


Sy MRS, PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. 



OW please understand, 
Cynthia,” I said, with an 
irritation that even the lovely 
face and appealing blue eyes 
before me failed to allay, “ it 
was bad enough before you 
were married to be continually assisting you 
out of fixes and coming to the rescue at any 
moment, convenient or otherwise ; but now 
that that event has taken place 1 entirely 
refuse to undertake any fuither res[)onsibiliiies 
on your behalf. If you have got yourself 
into what you call a ‘ light place,’ ask Mr. 
Peterson to help you out. It is his business 
now, not mine.” I spoke as severely as I 
could, and Cynthia shook her head with its 
crown of wavy golden hair, and her pretty 
rhouth drooped. 

“ But that is just the trouble, Honor.” 
How familiar I was with that particular form 
of commencement ! It’s Bob I have 
quarrelled with— him and his mother com- 
bined. When mothers-in-law come in at the 
door, love flies out of the window,” she said, 
moodily, “ and Pm not surprised ; I would, 
too, if I had the chance.” 

“It seems to me that is just what you 
have done.” 

“I came out at the door,” she observed, 


with another shake of the head, “and I’m 

nut going in again, not till — she paused, 

and I waited for the rest of the sentence — 
“not till Bob apologizes, and his mother, 
too. And, as 1 don’t suppose either of them 
ever will, 1 expect I sha’n’t go back,” she 
finished, com posedly. 

“ And, pray, what do you intend to do ? ” 
“Stop here,” was the placid rejoinder. 

I raised my eyebrows. 

“Do you sup[)Ose Aunt Maiion will hear 
of it for a moment? How can *you be so 
foolish as to imagine she will uphold you in 
running away from your husband?” 

“ It would depend on the reason.” 

“ You haven’t been married three months. 
There can be no ade(]uate reason 1 ” 

“You haven't seen my mother-in-law,” 
Cynthia replied, sweetly. 

“ Is .she the reason, then ? ” 

She puckered her eyebrows, and hesitated. 
“ Partly ; but Bob would have been enough 
in any case. He has got to apologize, and I 
have told him so ; and he says he won’t. So 
there is an end of it” 

I laughed. 

“ It sounds more like the beginning. What 
do you intend to do for the rest of your life?” 
My cousin took the garden scissors from 
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the table and began thoughtfully to snip a 
lily>stem into very small fragments. 

‘‘I haven’t made any definite plans yet, 
except that I won’t go back to Bob,” she 
replied. 

I sighed, the loom of trouble in the near 
future rising before my mental vision. Cynthia 
had always been endowed with a perfect 
genius for getting into what she called a 
“ fix,” and was in the habit of relying upon 
me, although only a few years older than 
herself, to extricajte her. Resolutions and a ^ 
brave show' of determination had availed me 
nothing ; she generally got her own way. I 
have noticed that people with golden hair and 
appealing blue eyes generally do ; so far it 
had been I who had paid the price of her 
inconsequence. I had interviewed lunatics 
brought dowm on us by Cynthia, through an 
experiment with a matrimonial agency ; de- 
manded .the return of indiscreet letters, 
written to a perfect stranger ; allowed my 
own character for ordinary prudence to be 
torn to shreds; and had even been the 
means of smoothing the path of true 
love between her and the man she had 
married. His place being in the same neigh- 
bourhood as ourselves, she had settled down 
within a few miles of us, in easy reach of my 
aunt’s house, w'hich had been a home to 
both of us (my. j)arents being dead, and 
Cynthia’s in India) for many years. Not 
without reason, 1 had hoped that from hence- 
forth my responsibilities had been shifted to 
other shoulders ; and here she was, telling 
me with the most perfect serenity, after three 
months of matrimony, that she had left her 
husband for ever ! 

“ What was the quarrel about ? ” I a.sked, 
as calmly as I could, after a long pause. 

“ Not that it can matter. It’s absurd to 
think that marriage vows can be ignored* 
and you can leave your husband as easily as 
that.” 

But I have,” she murmured. 

“There must be give and take between 
the best-natured people in the world. You 
took him for better or for worse.” 

“ But the marriage service said nothing 
about the worsts 

“ What do you call the worst ? ” 

“ My mother-in-law,” Cynthia replied, 
promptly. I laughed in spite of myself. 

“ She can’t be as bad as all that,” I remon- 
strated, wrestling with a long lily that would 
tumble over sideways, no matter at what 
angle I placed it in the vase. 

“ She is — quite as bad. If it hadn’t been 
for her I aqi not sure — mind you, I only say 


I am not sure — that I should have quarrelled 
with Bob,” she said, solemnly. 

“ What was it about ? ” I repeated. 

Cynthia hesitated, and looked at me 
doubtfully. 

“ It doesn’t sound much,” ^he began, pull- 
ing a sprig of delphinium to pieces bit by bit, 

“ but all the same it’s really serious. It was 
about posting a letter.” 

“ It certainly doesn’t sound much of a 
casus belli,'' I hazarded. 

“Don’t (luote I^atin at me, Honor; my 
nerves are quite sufficiently upset as it is. 
And it isn’t the fact that matters, it’s the 
principle involved. That is why Bob— and 
his mother — have got to apologize before I 
consent to go back to him. And he says he 
won’t. Men are so pig-headed.” 

“ You haven’t told me yet how it 
happened.” 

Cynthia slipped off her hat and stabbed it 
thoughtfully with a long pin terminating in 
a bright green frog. 

“ It happened like this,” she said, slowly. 
“At least, this was the beginning. I was 
going to walk down to the station last 
Wedne.sday — no, it was Tuesday morning — 
and just as I was on the point of starting 
Bob came rushing to the door with a letter, 
which he wanted to go by the early post. It 
was very important — all men’s letters are, in 
their own opinion — to his stockbrokers or 
something — and if it reached London on 
Tuesday night he should get an answer by 
the midday post on Wednesday.” 

“ Yes ? ” I remarked, encouragingly, filling 
with water a glass bowl, ready for a great 
bunch of Dorothy Perkins roses. 

“As you know, the po.st-box is in the 
booking-office, close by w'here you get the 
tickets. I walked straight in through the 
door, as if I was going to get a ticket, and 
posted the letter; and if you were to try 
and persuade me. Honor, with all the racks 
and thumb screws you could find, to say I 
didn’t, I should still say I kriow I posted 
that letter, and then fetched the newspapers 
from the bookstall ” — she paused impressively, 
hat in one hand and pin in the other ; “ and 
Bob says I didn’t.” 

“Why?” 

She hesitated. 

“ I can’t imagine ; except that for some 
reason or other it didn’t go. At least, no 
answer came.” 

“ But if you really had posted it, Cynthia, 
it would have gone. You must know that.” 

“ I tell you I did post it, and if it didn’t 
go, as Bob says, it was the post’s fault, not 
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mine ” — she gave a final stab into the crown 
of the long-suffering hat, and Hung it on the 
table — “and Bob said it would be just like 
me to have forgotten it. And then his 
mother chimed in, and th^j; was the last 
slraw^ I might have stood Bob — I don’t 
think I should have, but I might — but when 
his mother backed him up, saying, in a 
virtuous tone of voice, she had noticed 1 
was very forgetful, it was more than a saint 
could bear ! ” 

“ And you not being a saint ” 

I didn’t even begin to try,” was the 
placid rejoinder. 

“ What did you do ? ” 

“ I said I wished I had married an orphan.” 

“ Cynthia ! ” I exclaimed ; and then 
laughed. 

“There is nothing to laugh at, Honor, I 
can assure you. There w’as a terrible scene ; 
fur began to fly in all directions,” my cousin 
said, gloomily. 

“ I wish you wouldn’t be so slangy. I am 
uot surprised Mrs. Peterson was annoyed ; 
you were very rude.” 


Cynthia turned her 
blue eyes to the window 
and looked out at the 
sunshine with the ghost 
of a smile. 

“I couldn’t have 
helped it, Honor, not if 
I’d been on my death- 
bed ! And then Bob 
was very rude to me— - 
you’d never have be- 
lieved we’d been mar- 
ried only three months ; 
he was as rude 
as if we’d been 
married for 
years, and told 
me to tell his 
mother I did 
not mean what I 
said, when I did.” 

] paused, 
with a branch 
of Dorothy Per- 
kins in my hand, 
to look a mo- 
ment at the 
pretty profile 
half turned away 
against the dark 
panelling of the 
hall. 

“And did 
you ? ” 

“Was it likely?” she retorted, tilting a 
straight little nose in the air. “On the 
contrary, I said I never said what I didn’t 
mean, and I was nut going to tell a lie for 
anyone ; why should I ? And, if you would 
believe it ’’ — she turned towards me and threw 
out one hand expressively — “ he had the 
brazen assurance to say that I ought to do 
it just because he told me ! ” 

She closed her lips with a snap, and but 
for fear of making matters worse I should 
have smiled. Then she added, “I simply 
laughed.” 

“ Perhaps he did not find it as amusing as 
you did,” I ventured. * 

“ I flatter myself he didn’t. He said 
there was nothing to laugh at as far as he 
could see, and I answered that a .sense of 
humour had never been his strong point. 
He then said I had promised to love, 
honour, and obey, and when I refused to do 
so I was breaking solemn promises. 1 
replied, that with all his worldly goods he 
had me endowed, and so long as he kept his 
cheque-book locked up in a drawer I wasn’t 
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breaking any more promises than he was, 
and that when he handed the cheque-book 
over to me I would do what he told me ! ” 
She came to a halt from want of breath, and 
looked at me with the gleam of battle in her 
eye. 

“ What did he say to that ? ” I asked, with 
growing interest. 

‘‘ He said the first thing he would tell me 
would be to give it 
back again,” she replied, 
gloomily; “ so, of course, 
we were no farther on 
than before. 1 had no 
idea he could be 
so aggravating — 
till 1 saw’ his 
mother, and then 
I supposed it was 
hereditary.” 

“I expect you 
are a little aggra- 
vating yourself 
sometimes, Cyn- 
thia,” I remarked, 
gently. 

“It’s enough to 
make anyone 
aggravating, 

Honor, to be told 
one hasn’t posted 
a letter w^hen one 
has,” she said, 
looking at me re- 
proachfully. 

“If Moses were 
to drop the Ten 
Commandments 
on my head the 
next minute, J 
should still swear 
I had posted that 
letter ! And for 
Bob, who has pro- 
mised to cherish 
me all his life, to 
say 1 did not, and 
let his mother say 
it too, it’s unbelievable ! And until he 
apologizes, I’ll never go back ! ” 

My heart sank. Cynthia would never be 
brought to look on the affair from a reason- 
able point of view, and I foresaw' complica- 
tions and difficulties without end in the 
future. Aunt Marion, always full of infirmities, 
had gone with her maid to the seaside for a 
week, and there was no one to exercise any 
real authority. If I could even summon up 
strength of mind to put her out of doors, and 


refuse to allow her in the house, she was quite 
capable of camping-out in the garden under 
a sketching-umbrella so long as the weather 
was fine. Persuasion was the only weapon to 
hand, and I knew it, from past experience, to 
be a poor one. , 

I finished arranging the flow'ers, and, leaving 
bowls and vases standing as they were, flung 
myself into a chair and faced the situation. 

Cynthia seated herself 
on the edge of the table, 
leaning on her hands, 
and surveyed me with 
exaspeiating serenity. 

“ Now', seriously,” I 
began again, “ you 
know as well as I do 
in your heart it’s per- 
fectly absurd to even 
talk of leaving your 
husband because he 
says you haven't posted 
a letter when you say 
you have.” 

“ As I said before. 
Honor, it isn’t the fact, 
it’s the principle,” she 
replied, blinking at me 
gravely with her blue 
eyes as though great 
issues were at stake. 

“ And the motherdn- 
law', 1 suppose ? ” 
“Partly; but it’s 
mostly Bob. He has 
only got to apologize, 
and there's an end of 
the whole thing.” 

“ But he thinks the 
apology ought to come 
from you, and I am 
not sure he is not 
right.” 

“ Why ? ” she asked, 
w'ith an air of great 
intere.st. 

“It was very rude 
to tell his mother you 
wished you had married an orphan.” 

Cynthia rai.sed her eyebrows. 

“ I thought it was rather a nice way of 
putting it,” she said, tapping one heel on the 
floor. “ I could have been much ruder.” 

“ It was quite rude enough. Naturally he 
did not like his mother to be spoken to in 
such a way.” 

“ Then be should have a different sort of 
mother. It’s no good, Honor, for you to 
preach ; I never shall get on with Mrs. 
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Peterson, and I don^t suppose she will ever 
get on with me.” 

“ You certainly have not made a good 

beginning.” 

IPs the beginning and the end— the 
Alpha and the Omega,” she said, solemnly, 
adding, “ as they ^ay in Latin,” which rather 
spoilt the dramatic effect. 

“ IPs not Latin,” I murmured. 

“Then what is it? It isn’t French, and 
what isn’t French is mostly Latin. Anyway, 
I am not going to apologize.” 

“ It is more than possible you didn’t post 
the letter, you know.” I had had many 
years’ experience of Cynthia and her ways. 

“I did. Honor ! ” she cried, with an em- 
phatic stamp of one foot. “ 1 can positively 
swear to it. If I heard the Last 'Frump 
sounding this minute it w^ouldn't shake me — 
not a particle. If I give way now I shall 
never have another moment’s peace. I have 
borne with Bob,’’ she said, throwing out her 
hands tragically, “through everything, even 
his most ridiculous fads, and he ought not to 
forget it. I have given way to him over and 
over again, and even endured his furniture in 
the drawing-room — you know how he fancies 
his car[)entering -although his tables sit down 
on the floor if you so much as put a tea-cup 
on them, and I’ve sat on his three legged 
stools till I ached all over — and this is the 
thanks I get ! ” She paused, breathless, and 
1 laughed outright at the sight of her indig- 
nant face and a vision of collapsing table.s. 
“ It’s all very well to laugh,’’ she added, “but 
he has put himself outside the palings now, 
for good and all.” 

“ I suppose you mean the pale?” I observed. 

“ Whatever I mean, he is outside it,” 
Cynthia rejoined, “ and until he apologizes I 
stay here.” She nodded her head at me to 
emphasize the determination, and I rose to 
bear the flower- vases to their destination 
without further waste of w’ords. 

Later in the day I sent a note over to Mr. 
Peterson telling him of Cynthia’s arrival, and 
suggesting that for a day or two he should 
leave her severely alone. It is always a 
delicate performance to interfere between 
husband and wife ; but I knew Cynthia 
better than he did, or than any man ever 
would for that matter, and I had a vague 
idea floating in my brain that I fancied might 
bring forth good results. 

Two days passed, and my cousin showed 
no signs of relenting, nor did her husband 
make any advances ; an attitude of indiffer- 
ence prompted, as I fancied, less by common 
sense or my suggestion than from a natural 


wrath at Cynthia’s conduct. I had never 
met his mother, but from what I had heard I 
imagined there might be extenuating circum- 
stances to be urged on her daughter-in-law’s 
behalf, and Cynthia had never been of the 
disposition that bears mothers-in-law meekly. 
Of course, the whole affair was absurd, but 
that did not alter the fact that Cynthia had 
left her husband after three months of 
matrimony, and declared she would never go 
back, (rynlhia and reasonableness had never 
marched together. 

“Are you going to Mrs. Fox’s garden- 
party?” I asked my cousin, after another 
day had elapsed, to find matters no further 
advanced. 

She looked up from the comfortable depths 
of a low straw’ (Lair where she had been 
ensconced for half an hour, reading in the 
sunshine, and tilted her hat forward to shade 
her face. 

“No, 1 am not,” she replied; “people 
might ask awkward questions, and it’s no 
good making one’s quarrels public property 
before the^e is any necessity.” 

“ I am glad to hear you have so much sense 
of decency,” I answered, rather astonished. 

“And Mrs. F'ox's garden-partie.s are always 
so dull,” she added, ignoring my remark. 

“ Besides, Bob might be there, not to men- 
tion his mother, and 1 prefer not to meet 
either of them.” 

“Just as w’ell, perhaps, if you arc never 
going back to him,” I murmured. 

“ It’s his own fault ; he has only got to 
apologize.” 

“ Or you ? ” 

“He began it. He shouldn’t have said I 
didn’t post a letter when I did.” 

“ How’ can you be quite certain? You 
do forget sometimes, you know’.” 

Cynthia pushed her bat back and sat 
forward in her chair. 

“ Honor,” she* began, “ if Michael and all 
his angels ” 

“ Yes, 1 know,” I interrupted, with some 
impatience ; “ but, as you have been known 
to forget things, you cannot blame your 
hu.sband if he sometimes thinks you have 
done it when you haven’t. And, after all, I 
don’t see that it’s such a heinous crime to 
suspect you of.” 

“ It wasn’t him,” she murmured, staring 
abstractedly at a butterfly settling on the 

grass at her feet, “ so much as ” But as 

it seemed fruitless to go into the question 
again on exactly the same lines, I walked 
into the house before the sentence w’as 
completed. 
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"ITS HIS OWN fault; he has only got to apologize. 

Cynthia adhered to her determination not 
to attend Mrs. Fox’s garden-party, and I les 
went alone. She gave me final injunctions sp 
to take si>ecial note of the guests, and of any- 
thing likely to be of interest, and particularly 
to let her know if Mrs. Peterson appeared, els 

and what she looked like. She made no at 

mention of her husband. 

I found her waiting on the doorstep on my wi 
return, her pretty face animated by lively 
curiosity. th( 

“ Well, Honor,” .she said, following me 
into the house, *‘w^ere there many people to 
there, and who were they? You are very to 

late, so I suppose you found it amusing ? ” he 

“Very,” I replied, taking off my gloves. 

“ All the neighbourhood was there, and the th< 


questions. “ Was she 
- in a good temper, or 

did she look as if she 
would turn the very 
freshest milk sour ? ” 

“ Cynthia,” I said, 
reproachfully, “ you 
might remember that, 
at all events, she is 
your husband’s 
mother.” 

“As she otherwise 
couldn’t be my 
mothcr-in-law, I am 
not likely to forget 
it,” she retorted, 
serenely. 

“As it happens, she 
was not there, and I 
w^as told she had gone 
away.” 

Cynthia’s face 
brightened, and she 
sat up. 

“Gone away altogether, do 
you mean ? ” 

“ I believe so.” 

“Was Bob there? What 
did he look like ? Was he 
' very dejected ? He seems to 
droop all over when he is 
nzE.” dejected,” she said, thought- 

fully. 

“ He seemed all right,” I replied, care- 
lessly ; “ but I had no opportunity of 

speaking to him.” 

“Why not?” 

“ He was too busy talking to somebody 
else.” I crossed the hall to remove my veil 
at the glass over the fireplace. 

“Who was he talking to?” Cynthia asked, 
with no regard for grammar. 

“Nora Bridges ; they sat in the comer by 
the conservatory most of the afternoon.” 

“ I'hat minx ! ” she exclaimed, rising 
to her feet. “ What on earth could he find 
to say to her? She hasn’t got an idea in her 
head!” 

“ But it’s a very pretty one, even though 
there may be no ideas in it,” I remarked. 


/■' , 


gardens were looking lovely.” 

“ I am more interested in the people than 
the gardens,” she observed, sinking into a 
chair and clasping both hands behind her 
head. “ Did Mrs. Strangways wear that 
everlasting blue dress again ? And who was 
in attendance on Nora Bridges this time ? I 
suppose Mrs. Peterson was there ? ” she went 
on, without waiting for answers to half her 


“Her nose turns up,” Cynthia retorted, 
“ and it would be even more hideous if it 
didn’t.” 

“She is considered a very pretty girl in 
spite of it.” 

“ She is too dark ; her hair is black, and so 
curly it reminds one of the West Indies,” 
Cynthia rejoined rather crossly, with a glance 
at her own golden tresses in the looking- 
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glass, catching the fading light from outside, 
in rippling waves. “ Had Bob gone before 
you left, Honor 

“ I don’t know ; they disappeared into the 
conservatory about five o’clock, and I did 
not see them again.” 

This bit of information was received in 
dead silence, and when 1 turned round 
Cynthia had left the hall. 

She was rather quiet all that evening, and 
asked no more (|ueslions about the garden- 
party. After dinner we sat out on the lawn, 
and once or twice she was so silent I imagined 
she must have fallen asleep. When she did 
speak she was inclined to be snappy, and 
retired early to bed with the excuse of a 
headache. 


Honor,” she cried ; he wasn’t at Mrs. Fox’s 
party at all ! ” 

1 laised *my eyebrows, and met her glance 
unflinchingly. 

“ I hen it must have been somebody else I 
saw. I told you I did not speak to him.” 
If the recording angel had gone through as 
much at Cynthia’s hands as I had he would 
add “ Extenuating circumstances ” when he 
registered my sin. 

“ Hut It doesn’t matter,” Cynthia went on, 
taking off her hat and flinging it on the table, 
‘‘ In^caiise we’ve made it up. I have only 
come fot my things, and am going buck after 
tea." 

“ I thought you were never going back to 
him again ? ” 


The next morning, about eleven o’c lock, 
Cynthia disap|>eared, and inquiries elicited 
the fact that she had taken the dog-curt and 
a groom and gone for a drive. 1 had a gcxxl 
many odds and ends to do, the charge of the 
house during my aunt’s absence entailing a 
certain amount of writing, and was not sorry 
to have the time to myself, free from inter- 
ruption. It was not until four o’('lo('k ai rived 
that my thoughts 
turned again to 

(.'ynthia, and I ^ 

was on the point 
of going out to 
inquire if the 

dog-cart had re- / 

turned when it 
on 

gravelled sweep 
before the door, 
with my cousin 

on the front ^9 

She threw the 

reins to the . ® 

groom and 
j u m p e d d o n , 

quite mistaken 

about Bob, W* f i 


“So did I,” was the unruffled rejoinder. 

“ And what has made you change your 
mind?" 

“ Hoh went down to the station and made 
inquiries." 

I smiled comprehendingly. 

“ And you apologized after all ? ” 

Cynthia threw her head back indignantly. 
“Not at all!” she retorted; “there was 
nothing to apolo- 
gize for. We 
91111^^^ were both right 

turned out. 

I did post 

Boh was right. 
It really couldn’t 
have 

to 

not 4> doubt me 
again.” 

" “Why didn’t 

“Because I 
posted it in the 
‘Widows and 
/'y Orphans ’ box by 

^ m i s t a k e,” she 

/’ said, triumph- 
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NE of the first caterpillars that 
we find in our gardens in 
the early spring is that of the 
familiar brown “woolly-bear,” 
the larva of the tiger-moth. 
When we see this animal feed- 
ing on our plants, we only need to touch it 
with a finger to cause it immediately to 
become a hairy ball, which at once drops to 
the ground. VV^e may then try to pick it up 
from amongst the herbage below, but its long, 
flexible hairs give way so readily to the touch, 
and are .so often left in our fingers that, not 
infrequently, the caterpillar escapes by means 
of these ingenious tactics ; for, leave it alone 
for a minute or two and it quickly unrolls its 
body and travels out of the danger-zone. 

1’here is nothing astonishing in the fact 
that the caterpillar thus shrinks at our touch. 
It is as natural as that a hedgehog which we 
might meet in the lane should assume the 
defensive and become a prickly ball when 
we poke it with our walking stick. It .should 
be quite obvious to us that w'hen we touch 
the hairs of the caterpillar or the spines of 
the hedgehog these animals are sensible of 
the touch ; and it is apparent that the sub- 
sequent actions of both caterpillar and 
hedgehog are defensive. This sensitivenes.s, 
therefore, by prompting the animal to take 
measures for its safety, serves a u.seful pur- 
pose in its struggle for existence. In.stances 
of this kind are so familiar in animal life 
that we often fail to realize how very valuable 
to an animal is this delicate sense of touch. 
Indeed, this familiarity with the movements 
of animals is apt to make us oblivipus even 
to their sensitiveness to external stimuli, and 
how much more oblivious to their dependence 
on the possession of such sensibility for self- 
protection. . 


'rurning now to plants, we should hardly 
expect to find developed in them the sense of 
touch, because we regard them as organisms 
without feeling. Also, we have to recognise 
that plants possess no nerves and brain- 
centres, such as wc are familiar with in 
most animals. But, nevertheless, there are 
numerous plants which are just as sensitive 
as the caterpillar or hedgehog, or even more 
so. There are plants so sensitive that if, 
when standing by them, you should suddenly 
put up your umbrella or sunshade, it would 
be quite sufficient to cause them instantly to 
close together their leaflets and turn down 
their leaf-stalks, just as if they were startled 
and alarmed by the movement. Indeed, on 
a sunny day, when the temperature is suffi- 
ciently high, you need not make even so 
decided a movement ; merely your shadow 
coming in contact uith their leaves will often 
cause them to fall slightly. 

In illustration Fig. i is shown one of the 
most celebrated of these sensitive plants 
{Mimosa pudica\ a native of Brazil, as it 
appears when circumstances are favourable. 
Now I will ask you to look at Figs. 2, 3, 
and 4, and I may inform you that the move- 
ments exhibited from Fig. 1 to Fig. 4 occurred 
in about one second. The photograph, Fig. 1, 
having been taken, a slight breath of air 
was blown at the plant through the lips. 
The results depicted in Figs. 2, 3, 

and 4, therefore, were brought about 
entirely without touching the plant or even 
shaking the pot — simply by blowing upon 
it slightly. 

Now, when upon our approach to a plant 
it suddenly folds up its leaves and assumes an 
altogether different attitude we very naturally 
ask, or wonder, why it acted so. Of course, 
in the case of our woolly-bear caterpillar, and 





(B'ig. 3)-~lets fall itb leaf-stalks, and a second later— 


also our hedgehog, it was obvious that they 
derived protective advantages from tlieir 
movements ; but what practical use can this 
strange tactic of the sensitive plant serve in 
its economy? 

Well, when a plant, without the slightest 
warning, closes together its leaflets and, as 
it were, ‘‘shuts up shop” in this summary 
fashion we are naturally rather startled by the 
performance, and wonder what will happen 
next ; and any grazing animal would have 
the same feeling. In tropical countries, where 
such sensitive plants are found, they fre- 
quently cover large tracts of land, and wan- 
dering , grazing animals come upon them ; 



(FUf. 4)—prf bents this appearance. 


indeed, maybe often attracted towards them 
by their bright green foliage. But what 
happens? The very first plants the animal 
approaches droop their tempting leaves, 
sensitive even to the vibration of th^ ground 
caused by its approach ; and should it step 
ill amongst them, the tempting and juicy 
foliage recedes before it, for one plant con- 
veys the shock to its neighbours by the touch 
of its own leaves as they drop. Thus, what 
was a moment before a mass of tempting 
green leaves becomes almost instantly in 
appearance very scrubby fare for the animal, 
whose appetite anticipated much better re- 
freshment. 
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Some readers may, perhaps, be inclined to 
doubt if the movements of these plants would 
protect them from the attacks of grazing 
animals, but it is interesting to observe that 
the stems of the example illustrated, and of 
many other species besides, are protected 
with strong and sharp spines. This feature 
alone shows that such plants have had to 
protect themselves against browsing animals ; 
and now, when they have turned down their 
leaves out of harm's way, they present to 
their enemy for its first nibble nothing but 
prickly stems, so that should the intruder not 
be awed by their uncanny movements, but 
proceed with its intention, its first* mouthful 
would scarcely be agreeable after its richer 
anticipations. 

Then, too, let us suppose that a hungry 
caterpillar climbs the stem of a sensitive 
plant and endeavours to feed upon its leaves. 
The caterpillar, of course, has to reach a leaf 
by its stalk, and in doing so it either gets 
thrown suddenly to the ground by the prompt 
falling of the leaf, or, should it succeed in 
adhering, finds the succulent leaflets gathered 
in a tightly-closed bundle, most difficult to 
move upon, let alone feed upon, while the 
whole arrangement is artfully contrived to 
conduct it towards the juicy end of this group 
of leaflets, which are now [)ointed towards 
the ground. However, when the caterpillar 
reaches this area, in which it would naturally 
commence its meal, the difficulties of feeding 
there, and the greater difficulty of climbing 
back again up the slopingly-arranged leaflets, 
usually results rn its dropping to the ground 
— probably more or less disgusted with sensi- 
tive plants and their absurd arrangements. 
Even should it hold to the stem of one plant 
and endeavour to feed upon the leaves of 
another, it is equally beaten, for the leaf it 
touches immediately shrinks from it and falls 
out of its reach. 

It is clear, I think, that the sensitive plant, 
like the “ woolly- bear " and the hedgehog, 
gains some considerable protection in its 
struggle for existence by its sensitiveness. 
However, there is another question that 
arises when we consider the quaint move- 
ments of these plants. How did they first 
acquire these highly-evolved tactics which 
they now exercise with such conspicuous 
success against their natural foes? There 
must, of course, have been a beginning, and 
then a gradual perfecting of the delicate sen- 
sitiveness they now exhibit. Apparently a 
difficult problem is presented when we .seek 
to discover how this habit of shrinking from 
animal attacks was first acquired. 


Before dealing with this point, however, I 
would ask my readers to glance at illustration 
Fig. 5. The photograph shows a cultivated 
species of oxalis, whose relative, the common 
wood-sorrel {Oxalis Acetosella); is familiar in 
woods almost everywhere in, the British Isles 
during early spring. Its characteristic clover- 
like leaves (of a pleasant acid taste) and 
white, purple-veined flowers readily distinguish 
it. The species shown was photographed 
just before dusk, and it is seen that the three 
leaflets of each leaf have turned down towards 
their stalks, and are now somewhat like 
partially-dosed umbrellas ; later on, when 
darkness comes, they will close still more and 
become huddled together close round their 
stalks. I'his same characteristic of drooping 
leaflets at night may also be observed in the 
common British wood-sorrel. When daylight 
appears the leaflets once more spread them- 
selves out to the sunlight. It becomes (juite 
apparent, therefore, that they have been to 
sleep, for each night the leaflets fold 
together, and each morning they open out 
again. 

Here, then, we have the beginning of 
sensitiveness in leaves. The leaflets of the 
various species of oxalis are usually very 
thin and of frail texture, and their function 
is the same as that of the leaves of other 
plants, viz., to spread their tissues out to the 
sunlight, and under its influence to absorb 
gaseous food from the atmosphere. At 
night, when sunlight ceases, the leaves can 
no longer carry on their feeding process, for 
sunlight is essential. 

Seeing, then, that the leaves serve no 
purpose by being spread out at night time, 
it is a very useful device on the part of the 
plant to close them together at nightfall ; for 
then they are kept warm and their tissues are 
protected from the chilly night air. If the 
leaves were fully expanded they would 
probably accumulate moisture, and at the 
slightest approach of cold or frost receive 
a chill which might cause them serious 
damage. However, with leaflets folded 
closely together, both in the case of the 
sensitive plant and the oxalis, rain-drops and 
moisture are conducted to the earth below. 
So the first oxalis plant, which, in the 
natural variation of living things (for no two 
organisms, and no two habits in an organism, 
are identical), adopted the habit of drooping 
its leaves slightly when the temperature was 
lowered, found that it was beneficial, and it 
forthwith conveyed the hint to its race ; and, 
being good, the habit became hereditary. 
Thus the wood-sorrel, and others of its genus, 
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acquired the habit of sleeping leaves ; which, 
of course, represents sensitiveness to external 
conditions, such as light and temperature. 

The species illustrated in Fig. 5 has brown 
or copper-coloured foliage, and the leaves of 
the common wopd-sorrel also often develop 
on their under sides this same reddish hue. 
This colouring matter has the peculiar 
property of utilizing the rays of liglit and 
converting their energy into heat, which 
naturally benefits the growing plant. For 
the same reason the 
buds of many plants, 
when they develop in 
the spring (as the 
familiar hawthorn of 
the hedgerows), are 
red and brown. 'J'he 
colt's-foot, which 
throws up its flower- 
bearing stems in Feb- 
ruary or March, well 
before its leaves, also 
clothes its flower- 
stalks with reddish- 
coloiired scales, and 
many other examples 
might be quoted where 
early growth takes 
place, and conse- 
quently all the avail- 
able heat of the sun^s 
rays is needed. 

This copper colour, 
then, is but another 
proof of the delicacy 
of the leaves of the 
wood-sorrel family, 
and it is an addi- 
tional indication 
of the sensitiveness 
of their leaflets 
and how much they need protection. A 
species that has evolved and developed a 
detail of this kind until every leaf has 
become a deep copper colour is, of course, a 
progressive one ; in this species, too, the 
sleeping movement is much more readily 
induced than in the common British species. 
Furthermore, there are other species of 
oxalis which, with a little rough handling, 
will droop their leaflets in broad daylight; 
and, in the Oxalis stnsitiva of India, we have 
another example of the same genus which 
has evolved its sensitiveness to almost the 
same stage as those of the mimosas, or true 
sensitive plants ; for its leaves contract at the 
slightest touch, just as shown in the above 
illustrationis of the sensitive plant. Also, we 


may note that among.st the mimosas them- 
selves all the species close their leaflets 
together as night comes on ; and amongst 
the various species w^e find exhibited every 
gradation of sensitiveness, just as we do in 
the wood-sorrel family. 

Seeing that the mimosas and the wood- 
sorrel tribe arc distinct groups Oi plants, their 
families being in no way related, it is, I 
think, reasonable to contend that the sensi- 
tive characlei istic of their leaves was evolved 
from the sleeping 
habit. However, it 
still remains to explain 
how the plants ac- 
(luired their habit of 
shi inking at the ap- 
{)roach and the touch 
of animals. 

'J'he explanation is, 

I think, very simple. 
A plant that has deve- 
loped the sensitive .or 
sleep movement to a 
high degree is neces- 
sarily affected wlien 
light decreases. Thus, 
at the approach of a 
storm, when the sky 
becomes cloudy and 
dark, its leaflets 
quickly close together. 
'Fhe rain pelts down 
with the characteristic 
force of storms in the 
tropical countries 
where these extremely 
sensitive plants are 
found ; the leaflets, 
however, huddle still 
closer together, for in 
that position they 
most readily throw off the water ; apd the 
probability of their getting damaged is, of 
course, cornparatively small. So, in the course 
of time, the leaflets would acquire the habit 
of drooping at the first spots of rain that 
touch them, and this quite independently of 
the influence of light— simply because the 
leaves benefit by the habit. This, 1 think, 
was how sensibility to touch was first acquired 
and manifested by these leaves. Later on, 
when the habit was firmly acquired, they 
quite naturally drooped their leaves also 
when animals touched them ; for they had 
learned that such was the proper and wise 
course to pursile whenever anything external 
came in contact with them. 

So the sensitive plant developed its talent 



Fu;. 5. — The common wood-sorrel and its relations droop *heir 
leaflets (as shown in the photograph) when night approaches. 
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accordingly, and to-day we marvel at its 
cunning as it surprises and tricks the grazing 
animals and other of its enemies ; but we 
must not overlook the fact that there is in 
reality no such subtle discrimination and 
cunning in its manceuvres. 'I'he plant acts 
exactly the same if a spot of water is dropped 



Fig. 6. --A magnified view of the tip of a young root of barley, 
showinc its sensitive root -cap, which directs its path in the soil , 
above are absorption hairs, which nourish the plant. 

upon its leaves as it would if a browsing 
animal touched them with its nose, or as 
when I blew at it before taking the photo- 
graphs ; indeed, the plant is quite unable to 
distinguish between these external influences. 
But, by the mere fact of these sensitive move 
ments having served so good a purpose in its 
economy, they became hereditary, and were 
further evolved until the disturbance of the 
atmosphere caused by our approach, or by 
the movement of our umbrella, or by the 
change of light caused by our shadow being 
suddenly cast across their leaves, was suffi- 
cient to influence them ; just as would, in a 
larger degree, the stronger wind and the 
greater darkness of an approaching storm. 

Sensibility in plant.s, however, does not 
begin or end in the leaf structures. It exists 
in the germinating seed, and in every stage 
of their subsequent development. From the 
seed emerges a tiny root which penetrates 


the soil, but not as a piece of stick might do. 
The root-tip quite fastidiously selects its path 
amongst the interstices of the soil, seeking 
out moist places and avoiding such obstacles 
as will not provide suitable mineral food. 
If you examine the tip of a young root by 
means of a microscope (Fig. 6), you will 
find that it is protected by a thimble-like 
mass of loose tissue or a “ root-cap,” as the 
botanist terms it. Within this is the true 
growing tip of the root, but it is the sensitive 
root-cap which guides the root-tip to suit- 
able quarters, where it can set to work 
its army of delicate root -hairs, which it 
carries at its rear (see illustration). It is by 
means of these root-hairs that the plant is 
supplied with water and mineral food, for the 
root-tip does not itself feed, neither does the 
sensitive root-cap. It is plain, therefore, that 



sensibility in plant structure manifests itself 
at a very early period. 

This root sensitiveness is highly developed 
in some orchids, an example of which is 
shown in Fig. 7. The roots of the orchid 
shown are seen to have left the pot which 
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holds the plant and suspended themselves in 
the air; in their natural environment these 
orchids grow on, and adhere to, the bark of 
trees, but do not feed upon their hosts, 
simply using their branches as a support. 
Attaching themselves with a few root fibres, 
they then throw out into the atmosphere their 
feeding roots. I'he aerial roots are clothed 
with a paper-like covering, and when moisture 
is absorbed this membranous covering pre- 
vents it evaporating from the root tissues; 
thus the orchids stand the long periods of 
drought ; indeed, they become veritable 

vegetable camels, storing their water like the 

“ ships of the desert ” for a time of need. 
Yet so sensitive are these 
roots to their natural 

environment, the atmo- 
sphere, that if they are 
buried in the soil, or even 
laid upon it, the plant 

generally perishes. 

Many seedling plants, 
when they break through 
the surface of the soil, 
exhibit striking aspects of 
sensibility almost imme- 
diately. In Fig. 8 is shown 
a young plant of the 
common bryony, the sole 
British representative of 
the cucumber and vege- 
table-marrow family, and 
I will ask you to note how 
the climbing tendrils are 
stretching out into the 
surrounding air in various 
directions, diligently 
searching for a friendly 
grip that shall give them 
a pull-up in life, that the 
plant may spread out its 
leaves to the sunlight. 

You have only to touch 
one of these tendrils for 
a few times at intervals to make it curve 
in the direction from which it was touched. 
Thus the young climbing plant springs up 
and develops its stem and leaves, just as ;ill 
honest plants should do; but, later, it reveals 
the worst side of its character, for it then 
sends out its tendrils, which embrace the 
stems and leaves of neighbour plants ; and 
then over these stronger plants it scrambles 
at a reckless pace, spreading out its leaves 
and holding up its flowers to the fertilizing 
insects — of course, much to the disadvantage 
of those plants which are gathered within its 
coils. Thus, by means of these sensitive 


tendrils it can, in the course of the summer, 
readily reach the hedgerow-top with its weak 
stem and small stock of material ; whereas its 
woody host has taken several years to get its 
leaves and flowers so high in the world. 
Most climbing plants present similar interest- 
ing aspects of sensibility. 

Finally, I will take an example of sensitive- 
ness in a flower. In the common barberry 
the stamens, or pollen producing organ.s, are 
extremely sensitive ; in fact, they probably 
present the best example of active sensibility 
amongst British plants. You have but to 
touch the base of these stamens to make 
them spring instantly forward, towards the 
side of the ovary, or cen- 
tral part of the flower, 
which they press against 
with considerable pres- 
sure. If my reader will 
look carefully at the cen- 
tral parts of the flowers 
shown in Fig. 9, the light- 
coloured stamens will be 
seen opened out and 
pressed back against the 
petals; but if Fig. 10 is 
carefully observed, the 
flowers there will be seen 
to be very different : their 
stamens have all closed 
towards the central ovary, 
and this is simply owing 
to the fact that I had 
touched the base of the 
stamens with the point of 
a pin— an interesting ex- 
periment that my reader 
may try at any time vs hen 
the barberry is in flower. 
Cultivated species of 
shrubs (such as that 
illustrated), and the 
common British species, 
show alike this interest- 
ing feature of .sensitiveness. 

It remains now to discover what advan- 
tages the barberry derives from its sensitive 
stamens. With this purpose in view, I pro- 
ceeded one afternoon to investigate. Almost 
every flower that I examined contained one 
or more small black beetles, each aliout half 
the size of a wheat grain ; there were thou- 
sands of them at work amongst the flowers, 
all as busy as it was possible to be. They 
were rifling the nectar of the twelve honey- 
glands arranged in pairs at the base of the petals 
in each flower ; but not a single beetle reached 
those hairy glands without causing some of 



F'lo. 8 --A young^ plant of the common bryony send- 
ing out its sensitive tendrils in search of a friendly 
grip that will give the plant a pull-up in life. 
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Fio. 9.— Barberry flowers with their sensitive stamens^ or If Fig. 10)— closed down on the ovary, or central'^rt of the flower. 
pollen<producing organs, opened wide. In the next photo* Some petals have been removed from the lowermost flower on the 
graph they afrc seen to have— right to show the working of the stamens more clearly. 


the stamens to suddenly 
spring forward in the 
manner previously de- 
scribed. Beetles that 
were resting on the tops, 
and the edges, of the 
ovaries were being con- 
tinually thrown into the 
centre of the flowers by 
the sudden jerk of the 
closing stamens when 
touched by another insect 
below, which had already 
reached the nectar. And 
there the dislodged insect 
would lie on its back 
struggling to regain its 
feet until its exertions, 
together with the move- 
ments of other agitated 
beetles, had brought for- 
ward every stamen in the 
flower. Some of the 
beetles were gripped 
between the heads of 
the stamens and the 
side of the ovary and held there until they 
could wriggle out of the clutch. How 
tightly the stamens can grip an insect I have 
illustrated in Fig. ii, where I have left the 
pin used to bring the sensitive stamens into 
action within the grip of two of them — 
another interesting experiment that may 


easily be performed with 
a little care. 

The stamens open to 
shed their pollen by 
means of a kind of valve 
at the top, and with the 
sudden jerk forward the 
pollen is showered out at 
the valve, and falls in all 
directions amongst the 
struggling beetles within 
the flower; and therein 
lies the secret of the whole 
matter. I'hose black 
beetles, after being so 
roughly treated by the 
stamens, became yellow 
beetles, since to almost 
all parts of their bodies 
the yellow pollen adhered. 
That the beetles enjoyed 
the nectar there was no 
doubt, but to get it 
they had to undergo a 
rough - and - tumble ex- 
perience, whether they 
liked it or not. And this was the bar- 
berry’s device for getting its pollen conveyed 
to other blooms, and for receiving pollen 
itself from other stamens for the pollination 
of its own ovary. Thus cross-pollination is 
ensured, and that means fertile seed and 
the strengthening of its race* 



Fig. XI.— How tightly the stamens grip an insect 
IS here shown, where two stamens are holding the 
pin that irritates them. 






CHAPTER II. 

THE MOUEDIWARP. 

/ ND it was. It was the living 
image of the little, pig-like 
animal that was stamped in 
gold above the chequered 
shield on the cover of the 
white book in which they had 
found the spell. And as on the yellowy 
white of the vellum book cover, so here on 
the thymy grass of the knoll, it shone 
golden. The children stood perfectly still 
They were afraid to move lest they should 
scare away this little creature which, though 
golden, was alive and moved about at their 
feet, turning a restless nose to right and left. 

** It said Elfrida again, very softly, so 
as not to frighten it. 

^^WhatV^ Edred asked, though he knew 
well enough. 

** Ofif the book that we got the spell out of.” 

** That was our crest on top of our coat- 
of-arm$, like on the old snuff-box that was 
great-grandpapa's.” 

** This is our crest come alive, that's all.” 

Well," said Edred, “ it’s very tame. I 
will say that.^' 

^Well ” Elfrida was beginning; but 

at that same moment the mole also, sud- 
denly and astonishingly, said, Well ? ” 

There was a hushed jiause. Then : — 

” Didj^jy say that ? ” Elfrida whispered. 

“ No,'* said Edred, did.” 
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“ Don’t whisper, now,” said the mole ; 
“ 'tain't purty manners, so I tells 'ee.” 

With one accord the two children came to 
their knees, one on each side of the white 
mole. 

said Edred. 

** Now, don't,” said the mole, pointing its 
nose at him quite as disdainfully as any 
human being could have pointed a finger. 
“ Don’t you go for to purtend you don’t know 
as Mouldi warps ’as got tongues in dere heads 
same's what you've got.” 

‘*But not to talk with?” said Elfrida, 
softly. 

“ Don't you tell me,” said the Mouldiwarp, 
bristling a little. “ Hasn't no one told you 
e'er a fairy-tale ? All us beasts has tongues, 
and when we’re dere us uses of en.” 

“ When you’re where ? ” said Edred, rather 
annoyed at being forced to believe in fairy- 
tales, which he had nfever really liked. 

“Why, in a fairy-tale for sure,” said the 
mole. “ Wherever to goodness else on earth 
do you suppose you be ? ” 

“We're here,” said Edred, kicking the 
ground to make it feel more solid and himself 
more sure of things, “ on Arden Knoll” 

“An' ain't that in a fairy-tale ? " demanded 
the Mouldiwarp, triumphantly. “You do 
talk so free, you do. You called me, and 
here I be. What d'you want?” ' 

“Are you,” said Elfrida, thrillingj with 
surprise and fear, and pleasure and hope, and 
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wonder, and a few other things which, taken 
in the lump, are usually called “a thousand 
conflicting emotions ” — are you the * badge 
of Arden’s house ’ ? 

“Course I be,” said the mole — ^“what's 
left of it ; and never did I think he be called 
one by the Arden boy and gell as didnH know , 
their own silly minds. What do you want, 
eh?” 

“You might tell us where the treasure 
is,” said Edred. 

“ Dat comes last, greedy,” said the mole. 
“ Fve got to make you good and wise first, 
and I see I’ve got my work cut out. Good 
night.” 

It began to move away. 

“ Oh, don^t go,” said Elfrida ; “ we shall 
never find you again. Oh, don’t 1 Oh, this 
is dreadful ! ” 

The mole paused 

“ I’ve got to let you find me again. Don’t 
upset yourself,” it said, bitterly. “ When you 
wants me, come up on to the knoll and say 
a piece of poetry to call me, and I’ll come,” 
and it started again. 

“ But what poetry ? ” Edred asked. 

“Oh, anything, wu can pick and choose.” 

Edred thought of “ The lays of Ancient 
Rome.” 

“ Only ’tain’t no good without you makes it 
up yourselves,” said the Mouldiwarp. 

“ Oh ! ” said the two, much disheartened. 

“ And course it must be askin’ me to kindly 
come to you. Get along home.” 

The two children turned towards the lights 
of Ardenhurst Station in perfect silence. By 
the time they reached the house with the 
green balconies and the smooth, pale, polished 
door-knocker they had decided, as children 
almost always do in cases of magic adventure, 
that they had better not say anything to any- 
one. 

Aunt Edith came home as they were wash- 
ing their hands and faces. She brought with 
her presents for Edred’s birthday — nicer 
presents, and more of them, than he had 
had for three years. 

“I’ve got something for Elfrida too,” said 
Aunt Edith. 

It was a book — a red book with gold 
pictures on back and cover — and it was 
called “The Amulet.” 

“And now to supper,” said Aunt Edith. 
“ Roast chicken. And gooseberry pie. And 
cream.” 

To the children, accustomed to the mild 
uninterestingness of bread and milk for 
supper, this seemed the crowning wonder of 
the day. And what a day it had been 1 


And while they ate the aunt told them of 
her day. 

“It really ts a ship,” she said, “and the 
best thing it brings is that we shan’t let 
lodgings any more.” 

“ Hurrah ! ” was the natural response. 

“ And we shall .have mofe money to spend 
and be more comfortable. And you can go 
to a really nice school. And where do you 
think we’re going to live ? ” 

“ Not,” said Elfrida, in a whisper, “ not at 
the castle?” 

“ Why, how did you guess ? ” 

Elfrida looked at Edred He hastily 
swallowed a large mouthful of chicken to say, 
“Auntie, I do hope you won’t mind. We 
went to Arden to-day. You said we might 
go this year.” 

Then the whole story came out — yes, quite 
all, up to the saying of the spell. 

Aunt Edith laughed, and Edred said 
quickly : — 

“ That’s all the story, auntie. And I atn 
Lord Arden, aren’t I ? ” 

“ Yes,” the aunt answered, gravely. “ You 
are Lord Arden.” 

“ Oh, ripping ! ” cried Edred, with so 
joyous a face that his aunt put away a little 
sermon she had got ready in the train on 
the duties of the English aristocracy — that 
would keep, she thought. 

“ How would you like,” asked the aunt, 
“ to go over and live at the castle now ? ”” 

“To-night?” 

“ No, no,” she laughed ; “ next week. 
You see, I must try to let this house, and I 
shall be very busy. Mrs. Honey sett, the old 
lady who used to keep house for your great- 
uncle, wrote to the lawyers and asked if we 
would employ her. I remember her when 
I was a little girl ; she is a dear, and knows 
heaps of old stories. How would you like 
to be there with her while I finish up here 
and get rid of the lodgers ? ” 

So that was how it was arranged. I'he 
aunt stayed at the bow-windowed house to 
arrange the new furniture — for the house was 
to be let furnished — and to pack up the 
beautiful old things that were real Arden 
things, and the children went in the carrier’s 
cart, with their clothes and their toys in two 
black boxes, and in their hearts what is called 
“a world of joyous anticipations.” 

Mrs. Honeysett received them with a 
pretty, old-fashioned curtsy, which melted 
into an embrace. 

“ You're welcome to your home, my lord,” 
she said, with an arm round each child, ^d 
you too, miss, my dear. Anyone^ can see 
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you're Ardens, both two of you. There was 
always a boy and a girl — a boy and a girl.” 
She had a sweet, ^mtient face, with large, pale 
blue eyes that twinkled w'hen she smiled, 
and she almost always smiled when she looked 
at the children. 

The house was much bigger than they had 
found it on that wonderful first day when 
they had acted the part of burglars. There 
was a door covered with faded green baize. 
Mrs. Honeysett pointed it out to them with, 
“ Don't you think this is all : there's the 
other house beyond ” ; and at the other side 
of that door there was, indeed, the other 
house. 

The house they had already seen was neat, 
orderly, “ bees-whacked,” as Mrs. Honeysett 
said, till every bit of furniture shone like a 
mirror or a fond hope. But beyond the 
bai^e door there were shadows, there was 
dust, and windows draped in cobwebs, before 
which hung curtains tattered and faded. 

The carpets lay in rags on the floors ; on 
the furniture the dust lay thick, and on the 
boards of corridor and staircase; on the four- 


post beds in the bed- 
chambers the hang- 
ings hung dusty and 
musty — the quilts 
showed the holes eaten 
by moths and mice. 
From the great 
kitchen-hearth, where 
no fire bad been this 
very long time, yet 
where still the ashes 
of the last fire lay grey 
and white, a chill air 
came. The place 
smelt damp and felt 
uncanny. 

When they had 
opened every door 
and looked at every 
roomful of decayed 
splendour they went 
out and round. Then 
they saw that this was 
a wing built right out 
of the castle — a wing 
with squarish windows, 
with carved drip- 
stones. All the win- 
dows were yellow as 
parchment, with the 
inner veil laid on them by Time and the 
spider. The ivy grew' thick round the window's, 
almost hiding some of them altogether. 

‘‘ Oh 1 '' cried Elfrida, throwing herself 
down on the turf, “ it's too good to be true. 

I can't believe it.” 

“What / can't believe,” said Edred, doing 
likewise, “ is that precious mole.” 

“ But we saw it,” said Elfrida ; “ you can't 
help believing things when you’ve seen them. 
Have you made up any poetry to call the 
mole with ? ” 

“ I've tried. And I've done it.” 

“ Oh, Edred, you are clever. Do say it.” 

Edred slowly said it : — 

“ Mole, mole, 

Come out of your hole ; 

I know you’re blind. 

But I don’t mind. ” 

Elfrida looked eagerly round her. There 
was the short turf ; the castle walls, ivied 
and grey, rose high above her; pigeons 
circled overhead ; but there was no mole — 
not a hint or dream or idea of a mole. 

“ Edred,” said his sister. 

. “WeU?” 

“ Did you really make that up? Don't be 
cross, but 1 do think I've heard something 
like it before.” 

“ I— I adopted it,” said Edred. 
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“ ELFRIDA BURIED 
HER HEAD IN HER 
HANDS AND THOUGHT 
TILL HER FOREHEAD 
KELT AS LARGE AS A 
MANGEL-WURZEL.” 


-f// . “Eh?” said 

„ / Elfrida. 

y/fy' ] A “Haven’t 

r i seen it in 

^ \\tir books, * Adop- 

\ / I ted from the 

y 1 French’? I 

) altered it.” 

-// “ I d o n ’ t 

^ believe that’ll 

1 do. How 

much did you 

alter ? What’s the real poetry like ? ” 

“ The mole, the mole, 

He lives in a hole. 

The mole is blind ; 

I don’t mind,” 

said Edred, sulkily. “ Auntie told me it the 
day you went to tea with Mrs. Harrison.” 

“ I’m sure you ought to make it up all 
yourself. You see, the mole doesn’t come.” 

“ There isn’t any mole,” said Edred. 

** Let’s both think hard. I’m sure I could 
make poetry — if I knew how to begin.” 

Elfrida buried her head in her hands and 
thought till her forehead felt as large as a 
mangel-wurzel and her blood throbbed in it 
like a church clock ticking. 

“Will this do?” she said at last, lifting 
her head from her hands and her elbows 
from the grass; there were deep dents. and 
lines on her elbows made by the grass stalks 
She had leaned on so long. 

Spit it out,” said Edred. 

Thus encouraged, Elfrida said, very slowly 
and carefully, “ *Oh, Mouldiwarp’ — I think it 
would rather be called that than mole, don’t 
you ? — ‘ Oh, Mouldiwarp, do please come out 




and show us how to set about it ’ — that means 
the treasure. I hope it’ll understand.” 

“ That’s not poetry,” said Edred. 

“ Yes, it is, if you say it right on — 

Oh, Mouldiwarp, do please come out 
And show us how to set alx)ut 
It.” 

“There ought to* be some more,” said 
Edred — rather impressed, all the same. 

“There is,” said Elfrida. “Oh, wait a 
minute — I shall remember directly. It — 
what I mean is, how to find the treasure 
and make Edred brave and wise and kind.” 

“ There wasn’t anything about kind. I’m 
kind enough if it comes to that,” said Lord 
Arden. 

“ Oh, I know you are ; but poetry has to 
rhyme — you know it has. I expect poets 
often have to say what they don’t mean 
because of that.” 

“ Well, say it straight through,” said Edred, 
and Elfrida said, obediently : — 

“ Oh, Mouldiwarp, do please come out, 

And show us how to set about 
It. What I mean is how to find 
The treasure, and make Edred brave and wise 
and kind. 

I’ll write it down if you’ve got a pencil.” . 

Edred produced a piece of red chalk, 
but he had no paper, so Elfrida had to 
.stretch out her white petticoat, put a big 
stone on the hem, and hold it out tightly with 
both hands, while Edred wrote at her dictation* 

Then Edred studiously repeated the lines 
again and again, as he was accustomed to 
repeat “ The Battle of Ivry,” till at last he 
was able to stand up and say : — 

“ Oh, Mouldiwarp, do please come out, 

And show me how to set about 

, It. What I mean is how to find 
The treasure* and make me brave and wise 

If you don’t mind,” he added. 

And instantly there was the white mole. 

“ Wba^ do you want now ? ” it said, very 
crossly indeed “ And call that poetry ! ” 
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“ It’s the first I ever made,” said Elfrida 
of the hot ears, “ Perhaps it'll be better 
next time.” 

“ We want you to do what the spell says,*' 
said Edred. 

brave and wise? That can't 
be done all in a minute. That’s a long job, 
that is,” said the mole, viciously. 

“ Don't be so cross, dear,” said Elfrida ; 
“ and if it's going to be so long hadn’t you 
better begin?” 

‘‘ I ain't agoin’ to do no morc’n my share,” 
said the mole, somewhat softened though, 
perhaps by the “ dear.” “You tell me what 
you want, and p'r'aps I'll do it.” 

“ I know what I want,” said Edred, “ but 
I don't know whether you can do it.” 

“ Ha ! ” laughed the mole, contemptuously. 

“ I got it out of a book Elfrida got on my 
birthday,” Edred said. “ 1 'hc children in it 
went into the past. I'd like to go into the 
past — and find that treasure ! ” 

“ Choose your period,” said the mole, 
w’earily. 

“Choose— <~?'' 

“.Your period. What time you'd like to 
go back to. If you don't choose before I've 
counted ten itjs all off. One, two, three, 
four ” 

It counted ten through a blank silence. 

“Nine, ten,” it ended. “Oh, very well, 
den, you'll have to take your luck, that's all.” 

“ Bother ! ” said Edred. “ I couldn't think 
of anything except all the dates of all the 
Kings of England all at once.” 

“ Lucky to know 'em,” said the mole, and 
so plainly not believing that he did know 
them that Edred found himself .saying under 
his breath : “ William the First, 1066 ; 

William the Second, 1087 ; Henry the First, 
1 100.” 

The mole yawned, which, of course, was 
very rude of it. 

“ Don't be cross, dear,” said Elfrida, again ; 
“ you help us your own way.” 

“Now you're talking,” said the mole, 
which, of course, Elfrida knew. “ Well, I'll 
tell ee what. Don't you be nasty to each 
other for a whole day, and den— 

“ Ym needn't talk,” said Edred, still under 
his breath. 

“Very well," said the mole, whose ears 
were sharper than his eyes. “I won't.” 

“ Oh, don't,” sighed Elfrida ; “ what is 
it we are to do when we've been nice to each 
other for a whole day ? ” 

“ Well, when you've done dat,” said the 
naole, “ look for the door.” 

“ What door ? '' asked Elfrida. 
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“ The door,'' said the mole. 

“ But where is it ? ” Edred asked. 

, “ In the house it be, of course,” said the 
mole. “ Where else to gracious should it 
be ? ” 

And it ran with mouse-like quickness 
across the grass and vanished down what 
looked like a rabbit-hole. 

“Now,” said Elfrida, triumphantly, “you've 
got to believe in the mole.” 

“Yes,” said Edred, “and you've got to 
be nice to me for a whole day, or it’s no use 
my believing.” 

“ Aren't,! generrliy nice ? ” the girl pleaded, 
and her lips trembled. 

“Yes,” said her brother. “Yes, Lady 
Arden ; and now I’m going to be nice, too. 
And where shall we look for the door ? ” 

This problem occupied them till tea-time. 
After tea they decided to paint — with the new 
paint-box and the beautiful new brushes. 
Elfrida wanted to paint Mr. Millar's illustra- 
tions in “ The Amulet,” and Edred wanted to 
paint them, too. This could not be, as you 
will see if you have the book. Edred con- 
tended that they were his paints. Elfrida 
reminded him that it was her book. The 
heated discussion that followed ended quite 
suddenly and breathlessly. 

“ / wouldn't be a selfish pig,” said Edred. 

“No more would I,” said Elfrida. “Ob, 
Edred, is this being nice to each other for 
twenty-four hours ? ” 

“ Oh,” said Edred. “ Yes — well — all right. 
Never mind. We'll begin again to-morrow.” 

But it is much more difficult than you 
would think to be really nice to your brother 
or sister for a whole day. Three days passed 
before the two Ardens could succeed in this 
seemingly so simple thing. I'he days were 
not dull ones at all. There were beautiful 
things in them that I wish I had time to tell 
you about — such as climbings and discoveries 
and books with pictures, and a bureau with a 
secret drawer. It had nothing in it but a 
farthing and a bit of red tape — secret drawers 
never have—but it was a very nice secret 
drawer for all that. 

And at last a day came .when each held its 
temper with a strong bit. They began by 
being very polite to each other, and presently 
it grew to seem like a game. 

“Let's call each other Lord and Lady 
Arden all the time and pretend that we're no 
relation,” said Elfrida. And really thajt helped 
tremendously. It is wonderful how much 
more polite you can be to outsiders than you 
can to your relations, who are, when all's said 
and done, the p^ple you really lovo; 
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As the time went on they grew more and" 
more careful. It was like building a house 
of cards. As hour after hour of blameless 
politeness was added to the score, they grew 
almost breathlessly anxious. If, after all 
this, some natural annoyance should spoil 
everything 1 

“ I do hope,” said Edred, towards tea-time, 
‘‘that you w^on't go and do anything tire- 
some.” 

“Oh, dear, I do hope I sha’n't,” said 
Elfrida. 

And this was just like them both. 

After tea they decided to read, so as to 
lessen the chances of failure. They both 
wanted the same book — “ 'Freasure Island ” it 
was — and for a moment the niceness of both 
hung in the balance. Then, with one accord, 
each said, “ No — you have it ! ” and the 
matter ended in each taking a quite different 
book that it didn’t particularly want to read. 

At bed-time Edred lighted Elfrida’s candle 
for her, and she picked up the matches for 
him when he dropped them. 

“ Bless their hearts^” said Mrs. Honeysett, 
in the {>assage. 

They parted with the heartfelt remark, 
« We’ve done it this time.” 

Now, of course, in the three days when 
they had not succeeded in being nice to each 
other they had “ looked for the door,” but as 
the mole had not said where it was, nor what 
kind of a door, their search had not been 
fruitful. Most of the rooms had several 
doors, and as there were a good many rooms 
the doors numbered fifty-seven, counting 
cupboards. And among these there was 
none that seemed w^orthy to rank above all 
others as the door. Many of the doors in 
the old part of the house looked as though 
they might be the one, but since there were 
many no one could be sure. 

“ How shall vre know ? ” Edred asked, 
next morning, through his egg and toast. 

“ I suppose it’s like when people fall in 
love,” said Elfrida, through hers. “ You see 
the door and you know at once that it is the 
only princess in the world for you — I mean 
door, of course,” she added. 

And then, when breakfast was over, they 
stood up and looked at each other. 

“ Now,” they said together. 

“ We’ll look at every single door. Perhaps 
there’ll be magic writing on the door come 
out in the night, like mushrooms,” said the 
girl 

“ More likely that mole wa« kidding us,” 
said the boy. 

“Oh, w,” said the girl; ’^and we mu^ 


look at them on both sides — every one. Oh, 
I do wonder what’s inside the door, don’t 
you ? ” 

“ Bluebeard’s wives, I shouldn’t wonder,” 
said the boy, “ with their heads ” 

“ If you don’t stop,” said the girl, putting 
her. fingers in her ears, “ I won’t look for the 
door at all. No ; I don’t mean to be aggra- 
vating; but please don’t. You know I 
hate it.” 

“ Come on,” said Edred ; “ and don’t be a 
duffer, old chap.” 

The proudest moments of Elfrida’s life 
were when her brother called her “old 
chap.” 

So they went and looked at all the fifty- 
seven doors, one after the other, on the 
inside and on the outside ; some were painted 
and some w^ere grained, some were carved and 
some were plain, some had panels and others 
had none, but they were all of them doors — 
just doors and nothing more. Each was just 
a door, and none of them had any claim at 
all to be spoken of as THE door. And 
when they had looked at all the fifty-seven 
on the inside and on the outside, there was 
nothing for it but to look again. So they 
looked again, very carefully, to see if there 
were any magic writing that they hadn’t 
happened to notice. And there wasn’t. So 
then they began to tap the walls to try and 
discover a door with a secret spring. And 
that was no good either. 

“There isn’t any old door,” said Edred. 
“ I told you that mole was pulling our leg.” 

“ I’m sure there is,” said Elfrida, sniffing 
a little from prolonged anxiety. “ Look 
here — let’s play it like the willing game. I’ll 
be blindfolded, and you hold my hand and 
will me to find the door.” 

“ I don’t believe in the willing game,” said 
Edred, disagreeably. 

“ No more do I,” said Elfrida ; “ but we 
must do something, you know. It’s no good 
sitting down and saying there isn’t any door.” 

“There isn’t, all the same,” said Edred. 
“ Well — come on.” 

So Elfrida was blindfolded with her best 
silk scarf — the blue one with the hem- 
stitched ends~>and Edred took her hands. 
And at once — this happened in the library, 
where they had found the spell — Elfrida 
began to walk, in a steady and purposeful 
way. She crossed the hall and went through 
the door into the other bouse ; went along 
its corridor and up its dusty stairs — up, and 
up, and up 

“ We’ve looked everywhere here,” said 
Edred, but Elfrida did not stop for that. 
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"‘I know Fm going straight to it,” she 
said. “ Oh, do try to believe a little, or we 
shall never find anything,” and went on 
along the corridor, where the spiders had 
draped the picture-frames with their grey 
crape curtains. There were many doors in 
this corridor, and Elfrida stopped suddenly 
at one of them— a door just like the others. 

“ This,” she said, putting her hand out till 
it rested on the panel, all spread out like a 
pink starfish — “ this is the door.” 

She felt for the handle, turned it, and went 
in, still pulling at Edred’s 
hand and with the blue 
scarf still on her eyes. 

Edred followed. 

‘‘ I say ! ” he said, 
and then she pulled off 
the scarf. 

The door closed it- 
self very softly behind 
them. 

They were in a long 
attic room close under 
the roof — a room that 
they . had certainly, in 
all their explorings, 
tiever found before. 

'Fhere were no windows 
—the roof sloped down 
at the sides almost to 
the floor. There was 
no ceiling — old worm- 
eaten roof-beams showed 
the tiles between — and 
old tie-beams crossed it 
so that as you stared up 
it looked like a great 
ladder with the rungs 
very far apart. Here 
and there through the 
chinks of the tiles a 
golden dusty light fil- 
tered in, and outside “ THIS IS THE DOOR. 

was the “ tick, tick ” of 
moving pigeon feet, the rustling of pigeon 
feathers, the cooroocoo ” of pigeon voices. 

The long room was almost bare ; only along 
each side, close under the roof, was a row of 
chests, and no two chests were alike. 

** Oh ! ” said Edred. ** Fm good and wise 
now. I feel it inside me. So now weVe got 
the treasure. We’ll rebuild the castle.” 

He got to the nearest chest and pushed at 
the lid, but Elfrida had to push too before he 
could get the heavy thing up. And when it 
was up*— alas I there was no treasure in the 
chest — only folded clothes. 

So then they tried the next chest. 



And in all the chests there was no treasure 
at all — only clothes. Clothes, and more 
clothes again. 

‘‘Well, never mind,” said Elfrida, trying to 
speak comfortingly. “ They’ll be splendid for 
dressing up in.” 

“That’s all very well,” said Edred, “ but I 
want the treasure.” 

“Perhaps,” said Elfrida, with some want 
of tact, “ perhaps you’re not ‘ good and wise ’ 
yet. Not quite^ I mean,” she hastened to 
add. “Let’s take the things out and look 
at them. Perhaps the 
treasures in the pockets.” 

But it wasn’t — not a 
bit of it ; not even a 
threej>enny-bit. 

The clothes in the 
first chest were full riding 
cloaks and long boots, 
short - waisted dresses 
and embroidered scarves, 
tight breeches and coats 
with bright buttons. 
There were very inter- 
esting waistcoats and 
odd-shaped hats. One, 
a little green one, looked 
as though it would fit 
Edred. He tried it on. 
And at the same minute 
Elfrida lifted out a little 
straw bonnet trimmed 
with blue ribbons. 
“Here’s one for me,” 
she said, and put it on. 

And then it seemed as 
though the cooing and 
rustling of the pigeons 
came right through the 
roof and crowded round 
them in a sort of dazzle- 
ment and cloud of 
pigeon noises. The pigeon 
noises came closer and 
closer, and garments were drawm out of the 
chest and put on the children. They did 
not know how it was done ; but pre- 
sently there the two children stood in 
clothing such as they had never worn. 
Elfrida had a short-waisted dress of green- 
sprigged cotton, with a long and skimpy 
skirt. Her square - toed brown shoes were 
gone, and her feet wore flimsy sandals. Her 
arms were bare, and a muslin han<3&erchief 
was folded across her chest. Edred wore 
very white trousers that came right up under 
his arms, a blue coat with brass buttons, and 
a sort of frilly tucker round his neck. ^ 
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‘‘I say 1 ” they both said, when the pigeon ** You will commit to memory the whole of 
noises had taken themselves away, and they the one commencing * Happy the child whose 
were face to face in the long, empty room. youngest years receive instruction well.* And 
“That was funny,” Edred added; “let’s you will be deprived of pudding with your 
go down and show Mrs. Honeysett.** dinners,” remarked the old lady. 

The children ran down the passage to the “ I say ! ** murmured Edred. 
parlour and burst open the door. “ Oh, Ausk ! ” said Elfrida, as the old lady 

There sat a very upright old lady and a carried her cambric frills to the window-seat, 
very upright old gentleman, and their clothes “ But I won't stand it,” whispered Edred. 
w^ere not the clothes people w'ear nowadays. “Til tell Aunt Edith — and who’s she^ any 
They were like the clothes the children them- how ? ” 

selves had on. The old lady was sewing a He glowered at the old lady across the 
fine white frill ; the old gentleman was reading speckless carpet. 

what looked like a page from some new'spaper. “ Oh, don’t you understand t ” Elfrida 



“ ‘ HQITY-TOITV,' SAID THE OLD I AOY, VERY SEVERELY; * WE FORGET OUR MANNERS, I THINK'.”’ 


“ Hoity-toity,” said the old lady, very whispered back. “ We’ve got turned into 
severely ; “ we forget our manners, I think, somebody else, and she’s our grandmamma.” 
Make your curtsy, miss,” I don’t know how it was that Elfrida saw 

Elfrida made one as well as she could, this and Edred didn’t. Perhaps because she 
“To teach you respect. for your elders,” was a girl, perhaps because she was two 
said the old gentleman, “ you had best get years older than he. 

by heart one of Dr. Watts’s Divine and Moral “ Edred,” said the old lady, “ hand me the 
Songs. I leave you to see to it, my paper.” 

He laid down the sheet and went out, very She pointed at th# sheet on the brightly- 
straight and dignified, and without quite polished table. He got up and carried 

knowing how it happened the children found it across to her, and he did so he 
themselves sitting on two little stools in a glanced at it and saw ; — 
room that was, and was not, the parlour in THE TIMES, 

which they had had that hopeful i^gy break- June i6, 1807. 

fast, each holding a marbled side of Dr^ And then he knew, as well as Elfrida did, 
Watts's Hymns. exactly ^here be was, and wAen. 

(T0 he continued^ 




N the neighbourhood of Oenoble 
there is a manufactory which 
employs the water held in a 
reservoir situated some si\te(‘n 
hundred feet up on the mountain. 
The water is brought to the manufactory by 
a vertical pi[)e of this length and somewhat 


less than an inch in diameter, the force of the 
falling jet being em))loyed to drive a turbine. 
If, now, by means of a lateral pipe, the jet 
be allowed to escape, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration and diagram, it spurts up 
with such force into the air, owing to the 
velocity imparted to it by its long previous 
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fall, that a strong man armed with a sword 
may hack at it until he is exhausted or 
splinters his weapon into fragments, with 
out making the slightest impression upon 
it. The weapon is checked as effectually 
as if it had struck against a bar of iron. 
And yet thi.s jet of water which is so in 
vulnerable to the keen -edged steel is but of 
the thickness of a man’s thumb The speed 
at which the jet moves, moreover, is, relatively 
speaking, by no means great , it docs not 
much exceed one hundred yards a second — 
that is to say, about the tenth of the speed 
of a cannon ball. 

If It were possible to impart to a sheet of 
water an inch in thick- 
ness sufficient velo 
city, the most power 
ful bomb-shells would 
be immediately 
stopped in their flight 
when they came into 
contact with it ; it 
would offer the same 
resistance as the 
steel armour of the 
most modern battle 
ship ! 

This striking 
example of the jet of 
water illustrates one 
of the most important 
theories of modern 
science, t.e., that 
hardness and rigidity 
of matter are a result 
of the speed with 
which its particles are 
in motion. 

To the scientifi- 
cally-trained intellect 
of the savant, the 
theory, now almost universally held, that 
all matter, whether in the form of a rock, 
a block of steel, a diamond, or a drop of 
water, consists in its ultimate analysis of 
inconceivably minute particles of ether, each 
rotating in its allotted sphere with incon- 
ceivable velocity, pre.sents no insurmountable 
ditficu’ty. The atoms of which all matter 
is composed are, in fact, miniature sofar 
systems. Each atom, on this hypothesis, is 
composed of a certain number of particles 
charged with positive electricity, round 
which there gravitate, as the planets do 
round the sun, at least a thousand other 
particles charged with negative electricity. 
It is to this fact — namely, that it is com- 
posed of particles endowed ivith a rotating 


movement of enormous velocity — that 
matter is now held to be indebted for its 
stability and its very existence as matter at 
all. Were the movement of its rotating 
particles to stop, matter would at once 
vanish and transform itself into invisible 
ethereal dust. As everybody is aware, the 
bicycle in motion and the top rotating on its 
point are both indebted for their stability to a 
similar movement. Stop the movement, and 
at once bicycle and top fall to the ground. 
Delicate laboratory experiments, the details 
of which it would be out of place to give 
here, all point to and seem actually to 
demonstrate these conclusions beyond any 
reasonable doubt. 

That the relative 
rigidity of the rock 
and the hardness of 
the diamond are due 
to the different speeds 
at which their infini- 
tesimal particles are 
revolving, under the 
influence of natural 
forces at pre.sent be- 
yond our comprehen- 
sion, may, in fact, be 
considered proved. 
If by any means we 
can endow with stif 
ficient velocity liquid 
or even gaseous 
molecules, they 
acquire a rigidity and 
a great force of pro- 
jection. In the case 
of liquid the jet of 
water has well de- 
monstrated this. 

So far as the rigi- 
dity of rapidly-moving 
gaseous particles is concerned, it is somewhat 
more difficult to give an experimental demon- 
stration, the velocity necessary to transform 
so attenuated a form of matter into what is, 
to all intents and purposes, a solid being 
tremendous. There are, however, several 
well-known instances of this transformation. 
Numerous observations, for example, lead us 
to suppose that when a sheet of steel is 
traversed by the bullet from a modern rifle, 
travelling at the rate of eight hundred yards 
or so a second, the steel is pierced not in 
reality by the bullet, but by the particles of 
air which the bullet drives before it. The 
bullet, in fact, would appear to traverse the 
steel without actually coming into direct con- 
tact with it at all 
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It has even been maintained— though it 
must be admitted that here the observations 
made are somewhat lacking in precision— 
that a smooth disc, if it could be made to 
revolve with sufficient rapidity, might cut 
through a bloclj of iron without touching it. 
I'he iron here, again, would be cut, not by 
the disc itself, but by the particles of air 
carried round by the edge of the rotating 
disc at a sufficient velocity to render them 
rigid. Considerations such as these may 
enable us to comprehend how velocity may 
produce rigidity. It matters little whether 
the velocity imparted to a body throvvs it 
forward in a straight line or whether it causes 
it to rotate rapidly on its own axis ; in each 
case the result, for all practical purpo.ses, is 
identical. 

A rotating body possesses, by the very fact 
of its speed, an energy proportional to that 
speed. It is consequently an immense reser- 
voir of energy. When we know the mass of 
any body and its velocity we can very easily 
calculate how • much energy it possesses, 
experience having proved that su('h energy 
is equal to half the product of the mass and 
the square of the sjrecd. 

If it were possible- -as it may be some 
day — to entirely dis.sociate the particles of 
matter, the amount of energy we should then 
have at our disposal would be incalculable, 
'rhe energy, for instaiK'e, contained in a 
small piece of bron/e no larger than half a 
farthing would represent about .seven thou- 
sand million horse-power— that is to .say, 
sufficient force to drive an immense goods 
train four times round the circumference of 
the globe, do obtain a similar result from 
the combustion of coal we should have to 
expend something like three thousand pounds. 
^Ve may thus consider that three thousand 
pounds repre.sents the commercial value of 
the energy contained in half a farthing. 


Unfortunately, w^e at present are only able 
to dissociate completely quite infinitesimal 
portions of matter — a few thousandth parts 
of a milligram at the outside, 'i'here are 
indications, however, that the day is now not 
very remote when some means may be dis- 
covered to easily dissociate appreciable 
quantities of matter. When that day does 
come we shall l)e able to draw upon a source 
of energy immeasurably superior to that 
which we now obtain by the laborious extrac- 
tion of coal from the bowels of the earth. 
Need I add that the change such a state of 
things may produce in the conditions of 
human existence is likely to be more radical 
than any we can even imagine at present ? 

All the great natural forces, notably 
electricity and solar heat, result from the 
liberation of intra-atomic energy. I’he pro- 
vision of such energy, doubtles.s, is immense, 
but, however immense it may be, it cannot 
last indefinitely. Slowly but surely, in liberat- 
ing its energy in the form of heat and 
electricity, matter necessarily ages. In the 
iiK'andescent stars, such as our sun, the 
(juanlity of energy is naturally far greater than 
in those globes in which the cooling process 
has proceeded farther, such as the earth. 

A consecjuence of this expenditure of 
intra atomic energy is a diminution in the . 
velocity with which the elements of the 
atoms rotate. Let .such velocity be reduced 
below’ a ('ertain point, the atoms would lose 
all t}u‘ir stability, in which case there must 
ensue a veritable explosion, thus putting a 
final term to a more or less prolonged period 
of old age. 

It may be that the temporary stars which 
from time to time we see appear and dis- 
appear in tive rirmament are the products of 
the sudden explosion of worlds, the substance 
of which has reached a limit of age which 
they cannot pass without perishing 
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MUSICAL MICE. 

H ere is a photo- |. 

graph of a [ 
mouse’s nest which 
was found Ijeneath 
the keyi>oard of my 
piano when the k^s 
were removed for 
renovation. The nest 
was composed of 
pieces of felt, lace 
curtain, etc., and 
several young mice 
were found in it. 

The piano had been 
in constant u.se, 
which had not appa- 
rently disturbed the 
mice at all. The 
photograph was 
taken by Mr. Jack- 
son. — Mr. T. F. Charlton, 13, Wl^te Street, Coventry. 

A SEA-MONSTER WHICH FRIGHTENED THE 
DIVERS. 

T he accompanying photograf^ does not represent 
the sea-serpent or a fossil creature, as might at 
first be supposed. It was, however, procured beneath 



motion of the waves 
and the refractive 
power of the water 
caused the coral to 
appear to sway slowly 
back and forth, and it 
was with difficulty 
that a diving boy 
could be induced to 
go down for it. 
Among many ihou- 
sanpcis of specimens 
seen and collected 
by the writer no 
other has ever been 
met with which re- 
sembled a creature's 
head in so striking a 
manner.-- Mr. A. II. 
Verrill, New Haven, 
Conn., U.S.A. 




THE MARVELLOU.S LIFTING POWER OF FUNGI. 
' I 'HESE photos, .show the power of fungi in raising 
bricks from a stable floor which had been laid 
on a level bed of mortar. The pictures are taken from 
east and west respectively. In the first photograph it 
will be seen that a second brick is being similarly 
raised. The second one was taken about two or three 
days after, showing the fungus in full bloom. The 
coachman, who noticed the first brick gradually 
rising from the surrounding bricks, was much puzzled, 
as it was cpiite contrary to the common experience of 
seeing bricks sinking from their original level owing 
to a subsidence of the soil. On raising the brick he 
discovereti the cause. — The Rev. W. E. Tourtel, 
Holt, R.S.O., Norfplk. 


the surface of the sea in aliout three fathoms of water 
at the Island of Dominica, B.W.I. It is in reality a 
branch of Iho common West Indian madrepore coral, 
which by a freak of Nature has assumed the form of 
an animal’s head, closely resembling the accepted 
appearance of the sea-serpent — crest, open jaws, and 
eyes complete. Remarkable as is the resemtdance in 
the photograph, the coral when seen in its native state, 
projecting from a rock at the bottom of the sea, pre- 
sented an even more surpi^ising aspect. The sl%ht 
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A UOWNWARIJ PORTRAIT. 


1 SKND you a photograph I took last summer. 

If you think it funny enough to be inserted 
I should be happy to see it appear in your 
magazine. The picture explains itself. — Mr. Alfied 
Ravin, 31, Rue Cler, Paris. 



WOOD IRON. 

HE key shown embedded in this piece cjf wood 
was bung by a 
relative of mine on the 
twig of an apple-tree 
about twenty-one years 
ago, in an orchard in 
the County of Sussex. 

One night when he 
wanted it he went to 
the tree, but could 
not find it, and about 
sixteen years after 
that, when he was cut- 
ting dead wood out of 
the same apple - tree, 
he came across his 
key with the handle 
quite overgrown with 
wood. The photo- 
graph was taken by 
Mr. J. Wheeler.— Mr. 

G. Duffin, 162, New 
Street, Horsham, 

Suss^. 


THE DISORDER OF THE BATH. 

T he following photograph illustrates a most 
remarkable accident which happened to a 
bath, which parted suddenly with a loud report as 
the hot water was flowing in. Luckily no one was 
in the bath at the time, but your readers will easily 
imagine the mess caused as the water found its way all 



over the floor and through the ceiling of the room 
below. Although the bath was a new one, it had been 
used for several weeks without showing any sign of a 
flaw. — Mr. G. H. Heapy, 3, Madeley Street, Derby. 


STOPPING THE DANUBE. 

'"T^IIE next photograph represents the .source of the 
|_ Danube, which has its origin in the Black 
Forest. The man in the centre is putting his finger 
over the pipe which carries the water into the basin, 
thus actually stopping the source of the Danube. — 
Mr. R. Francklyn, 7, Avenue des Alpes, Lausanne, 
S>\itzerland. 
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LOST AND FOUND. 

A bout two years ago Mr. Geo. Ilatherley, of 
Penn tjtreet, Oakiiarn, missed the ornament 
shown in the photograph. lie thought it probable 
that one of his children had been playing with it 
and lost it. However, it was not forthcoming, and 
he forgot all about it after a time. While diggi?ig 
potatoes last ) ear he suddenly came across it grasp- 
ing the potato, as in the photograph. Showing it 
to one of the masters, he was persuaded to ask me 
to take a photograph of it and send it to you. — 
Mr. J. H. Jerwoode, ScIkioI House, Oakham. 

AN ABNORMAL LOILSTER’S CLAW. 

T his curious claw belonged to a lobster which j 
came up to Gow’s well-known shop in Broad 
Street in the usual way of business. It was rescued, 
however, as being a most remarkable specimen. 
There is an outgrowth representing a pair of nip- 



pers on the little joint which works against the big 
one, but no trace of an extra hinge is apparent. - 
Mr. Hugh Main,. Aim ndale, Buckingham Koad, 
S. Woodford, N.E. 

AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT IN DYNAMICS. 

T he sketch reproduced 

here illustrates an interest- jSB 

ing experiment which can be Sff 

tried with any bicycle. The 
cyrcle is placed on the ground 
with the pedals in the position 
shown, with a cord attached to 
the lower pedal. ' If the cord V 

be pulled from the rear of the 
cycle, one would naturally 
€xp<^t to see the machine go 


forward — f’.^. , aw^y from the hand. The reverse 
action happens, however ; the cycle moves backwards 
and the pedal forwards, in the opposite direction to 
which it is being pulled. Tlie explanation is that 
the wliole machine is being pulled backwards and the 
rear wheel drives the pedals, instead of being driven 
by them, as in riding. — Mr. Oliver Hensley, 1 23, 
Edwards Koad, Erdington, Birmingham. 

THE CONJURER AND THE CAMERA. 
'^''HE interest in this photograph of a conjurer is that 
X it reveals the secret of his trick in producing two 
guinea-pigs from one. His method of procedure is 
to first place a pig upon the table, covering it with 
his hat ; he then lifts it to show there is only one 
guinea-pig there, and before replacing the hat he 
removes the pig from the table and places it on the 
gra&s. On returning the hat to the table he explains 
that by taking one little hair from the pig on the 
grass, an J placing it on the top of the hat and making 
a pass with his wand, he is able to prv^duce the second 



pig, which he does upon lifting the hat. The ex- 
planation is that, when lifting the hat to show there 
is only one pig underneath, the action being a natural 
ami momentary one, it is not noticed by the spec- 
tators that the operator brings the hat to the corner of 
his coat, which the photograph show's him in the act of 
doing. '] here be has another pig concealed, which 
he easily grasps from the outside of his hat, it being a 
soft one, so that when he apparently returns the 

1 I I camera had 

ri secret 
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no knowledge of our 
language, evidently 
thought it policy to 

write the fullest ad- 
dress possible, with 
the result tliat the 
complimentafy end- 
ing appears as the 
name and my friend’s 
name as part of the 
address, the whole 
finishing with E. G. 
instead of E. C. — 
Mr. B. R. Rogers, 
1 1 2, Craven Park 
Road, Ilarl es - 
den, N.W. 


whp:re the champion diamond was found. 

I N April, 1905, I w'as travelling in South Africa 
and visited the Premier 
Diamond Mines. It w'as not 
long after the Cullinan diamond, 
which was presented to the King 
recently, was found, and the 
exact spot was pointed out to 
me ; I also saw Mr. Cullinan, 
and was told that he was paid 
two thousand pounds for his 
magnificent find. 1 he actual 
spot where the diamond was 
found is shown on the photograph 
by means of a cross.— -Miss Kerr, 

6, Liverpool Road, Ealing, W. 


A BUTTON.IIOLE CUTTING. 

1 BEG to send you a pliotograph of a rose 
(William Allan Richardson) w'hich was w'orn as 
a Imllon hole last June. After the bloom had died 
and was thrown away the remaining stalk was care- 
lessly .stuck into a flow'er-pr)t, and at the end of 
October it had struck and again bloomed, measur- 
ing two and a half inches across. This I photo- 
graphed on October ' 31st.— Mr. Cecil Walter, 89, 
Brockley Grove, Crofton Park. 


“MONSIEUR YOURS TRULY.” 

I SENl) you an envelope the 
address on which is rather 
curious. The envelope was re- 
ceived by a firiend of mine who 
had a slight business connection 
with a Frenchman who, having 


aN optical illusion. 

O N first glaiKing at this drawing it would appear 
that the distance between X and Y is greater 
than that between M and N. However, if both 
distances are mea.sured, it will be found that they are 
equal, each being one-third of an inch in width. — 
Mr. Ivan A. Edwardes Evans, Ringway Vicarage, 
Altrincham, Cheshire. 

i 
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ANOTHER INGENIOUS CHESS PROBLEM. 


T he above problem consists in placing four 
queens and a cattle so that they command 
every square on the boai^. It is an improvement by 
Mr. Blackburne, the British C;)hess Champion, on a 
problem by Mr. Sam Lryd, who used five (lueens for 
the same purpose. The* solution will appear in our 
next number. 

WHO OWNS THIS SIXPENCE? 

A bout three montliis ago I received for a tip 
this sixpence v\hich I send you. You will 
n»otice that a small pearl has 
lieen inset by a clever jewel- 
ler. It is my firm belief that 
the owner of the coin gave it 
to me by mistake, as it very 
probably is a keepsake of 
some sort. If you care to 
publish a photograph of it 
1 shall be glad to restore the 
com to the owner if he or 
she cares to have it back. 
Perhaps the owner may turn out to be one of your 
readers? — Mr. Frederick Marten, Jun., 15, Shap 
Street, Pearson Street, Kingsland Road, N.E. 

A WOODEN WATCH. 

I SEN I) you two photographs, one of the front, 
the other of the back of a watch made by a 


Russian peasant, entirely of wood, including the 
works, chain, case, etc. When given to me it used 
to keep fairly good time. The photograph was taken 
by Mr. Horace Mew, of Shanklin, I.W.~Mr, C* 
Binns, Thorncliff, Sandown, I.W. 


Ths Manager ^ 

Qnp-Sup. 

Dear Sir 

I was comming yesterday from Mu* 
sBoorie. I holt at half way dak bunga- 
low for my afternoon tea as time was 
4 p. m. 1 saw there six european lads 
runt from the age 18 to 23 years. They 
had a party and all of them were dri- 
nking ginger ale & lemonades, and 
ofeourse they are eating like curry & 

•rice from soup plates there ware two 
plates like that and to my great surp- 
riced what 1 saw is that they are 
eating like dhan dar. Nothig but con- 
versation lozenges. At once is struck 
me why should I not give in Qup-Sup, 

I therefore sujest as follows, that in 
your tit-bit of India kindly put this 
question in englisL as answer must 
get in english & to the right man, I 
will give revord of rupees 7-8 ofeourse 
this can be given to only one man & 
not to every one as usal lotry system, 
if you agree to me kindly write me 
at the following adieis I will send 
you by M. 0. Rs 7-8 from before hand. 

Yourse faithfully. 

MORE ENGLISH AS SHE IS WROTE. 

T ENCEOSE another sample of English as she is 
murdered. I came across this funnily- worded 
letter in an Indian vernacular journal. The word 
‘'Gup-Sup” in Hindustani is equivalent to “gossip” 
in English. —Mr. C. H. Brooks, Sea View, Queen’s 
Road, Kurrachee, India. 
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MPOT or CAVIARE 

-ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 




ff I I was the fourth day of the siege. 

A Ammunition and provisions were 
both nearing an end. When the Boxer in 
surrection had suddenly flamed up, and 
roared, like a fire in dry grass, across 
Northern China, the few scattered Euro- 
peans in the outlying provinces had huddled 
together at the nearest defensible post and 
had held on for dear life until rescue came 
— or until it did not. In the latter case, the 


robust faith in what was going forward behind 
those eastern hills had weakened a little. 
The grey slopes lay bare and unresponsive 
while the deadly sangars jmshed ever nearer, 
so near that the dreadful faces which shrieked 
imprecations at them from time to time over 
the top niuld be seen in every hideous featu/e. 
I'here was not so much of that now since 


less said about their fate the better. In 
the former, they came back into the world of 
men with that upon their faces which told 
that they had looked very closely upon such 
an end as would ever haunt their dreams. 

Ichau was only fifty miles from the coast, 
and there was a European squadron in the 
Gulf of Ijantong. Therefore the absurd 
little garrison, consisting of native Christians 
and railway men, with a German officer to 
command them and five civilian Europeans 
to support him, held on bravely with the 
conviction that help must soon come sweeping 
down to them from the low hills to eastward. 
I'he sea was visible from those hills, and on 
the sea were their armed countrymen. Surely, 
then, they could not feel deserted. With brave 
hearts they manned the loopholes in the 
crumbling brick walls outlining the tiny 
European quarter, and they fired away 
briskly, if ineffectively, at the rapidly 
advancing sangars of the Boxers, It was 
certain that in another day or so they would 
be at the end of their resources, but then 
it was equally certain that in another day or 
so they must be relieved. It might be a 
little sooner or it might be a little later, but 
there was no one who ever ventured to hint 


young Ainslie, of the Diplomatic service, with 
his neat little 3*3 sporting rifle, had settled 
down in the squat church tower, and had 
devoted his days to abating the nuisance. 
But a silent sangar is an dven more impressive 
thing than a clamorous one, and steadily, 
irresistibly, inevitably, the lines of brick and 
rubble drew closer. Soon they would be so 
near that one rush would assuredly carry the 
frantic swordsmen over the frail entrench- 
ment. It all seemed very black upon the 
Wednesday evening. Colonel Dresler, the 
German ex-infantry soldier, went about with 
an imperturbable face, but a heart of lead. 
Ralston, of the railway, was up half the night 
writing fiirewell letters. Professor Mercer, 
the old entomologist, was even more silent 
and grimly thuughtffil than ever. Ainslie had 
lost some of his flippancy. On the whole, 
the ladies — Miss Sinclair, the nurse of the 
Scotch Mission, Mrs. Patterson, and her 
pretty daughter Jessie, were the most com- 
posed of the party. Father Pierre, of the 
French Mission, was also unaffected, as was 
natural to one who regarded martyrdom 
as a glorious crown. The Boxers yelling 
for his blood beyond the walls disturbed him 
less than his forced association with the 


that the relief would not arrive in time to sturdy Scotch Presbyterian presence of 

pluck them out of the fire. Up to Tuesday Mr. Patterson, with whom for ten years he 

night there was no word of discouragement. had wrangled over the souls of the natives. 

It is true that on the Wednesday their They passed each other now in the corridors 
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as dog passes cat, and each kept a watchful 

eye upon the other lest even in the trenches 
he might filch some sheep from the rival 
fold, whispering heresy in his ear. 

But the Wednesday night passed without 
a crisis, and on the Thursday all was bright 
once more. It was Ainslie up in the clock 
tower who had first heard the distant thud 
of a gun. 'I'hen Dresler heard it, and within 
half an hour it was audible tg all — that strong 
iron voice, calling to them from afar and 
bidding them to be of good cheer, since help 
was coming. It was clear that the landing 
party from the squadron was well on its way. 
It would not arrive an hour too soon. 1’hc 
cartridges were nearly finished. I'lieir half- 
rations of food would soon dwindle to an 
even more pitiful sup[)ly. But what need to 
worry about that now that relief was assured ? 
There would be no attack that day, as most 
of the Boxers could be seen streaming off in 
the direction of the distant firing, and the 
long lines of sangars were silent and deserted. 
They were all able, therefore, to assemble at 
the lunch-table, a merry, talkative party, full 
of that joy of living which sparkles most 
brightly under the imminent shadow of death. 

“ 'Fhe pot of caviare ! cried Ainslie. 
“ Come on, Professor, out with the pot of 
caviare ! ” 

“ Potz-tausend ! yes,^’ grunted old Dresler. 
“ It is certainly time that we had that famous 
pot.’^ 

The ladies joined in, and from all parts of 
the long, ill-furnished table there came the 
demand for caviare. 

It was a strange time to ask for .such a 
delicacy, but the reason is soon told. 
Professor Mercer, the old Californian ento- 
mologist, had received a jar of caviare in a 
hamper of goods from San Francisco, arriving 
a day or two before the outbreak. ' In the 
general pooling and distribution of provisions 
this one dainty and three bottles of Lachryma 
Christi from the same hamper had been 
excepted and set aside. By common con- 
sent they were to be reserved for the final 
joyous meal when the end of their peril 
should be in sight. Even as they sat the 
thudqhud of the relieving guns came to 
their ears — more luxurious music to their 
lunch than the most sybaritic restaurant of 
London could have supplied. Before even- 
ing the relief would certainly be there. 
Why, then, should their stale bread not be 
glorified by the treasured caviare? 

But the Professor shook his gnarled old 
head and smiled his inscrutable smile. 

Better wait,” said he. 


“ Wait ! Why wait ? ” cried the company. 

They have still far to come,” he answered. 

“They will be here for supper at the 
latest,” said Ralston, of the railway — a keen, 
birdlike man, with bright eyes and long, 
projecting nose. “They cannot be more 
than ten miles from us now. If they only 
did two miles an hour it would make them 
due at seven.” 

“ There is a battle on the way,” remarked 
the Colonel. “ You will grant two hours or 
three hours for the battle.” 

“ Not half an hour,” cried Ainslie. “ They 
will walk through them as if they were not 
there. What can these rascals with their 
matchlocks and swords do against modern 
weapons ? ” 

“ It depends on who leads the column of 
relief,” said Dresler. “ If they are fortunate 
enough to have a German officer ” 

“An Englishman for my money!” cried 
Ralston. 

“ The PVench commodore is said to be an 
excellent strategist,” remarked Father Pierre. 

“ I don’t see that it matters a loss,” cried 
the exuberant Ainslie. “ Mr. Mauser and 
Mr. Nordenfeldt are the two men who will 
see us through, and with them on our side no 
leader can go wrong. I tell you they will 
just brush them aside and walk through 
them. So now. Professor, come on with 
that pot of caviare ! ” 

But the old scientist was unconvinced. 

“We shall reserve it for supper,” said he. 

“ After all,” said Mr. Patterson, in his slow, 
precise Scottish intonation, “it will be a 
courtesy to our guests — the officers of the 
relief — if we have some palatable food to lay 
before them. I’m in agreement with the Pro- 
fessor that we reserve the caviare for supper.” 

The argument appealed to their sense of 
hospitality. There was something pleasantly 
chivalrous, too, in the idea of keeping their 
one little delicacy to give a savour to the 
meal of their preservers. There was no more 
talk of the caviare. 

* By the way, Professor,” said Mr. 
Patterson, “ Fve only heard to-day that 
this is the second time that you have been 
besieged in this way. I’m sure we should 
all be very interested to hear some details 
of your previous experience.” 

The old man’s face set very grimly. 

“ I was in Sung-tong, in South China, in 
'eighty-nine,” said he. 

“ It’s a very extraordinary coincidence that 
you should twice have been in such a perilous 
situation,” said the missionary. “Tell us 
bow you were relieved at Sung-tong.” 
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The shadow deepened upon the weary face. 

“We were not relieved/’ said he. 

“ What ! the place fell ? ” 

“ Yes, it fell.” 

“ And you came through alive ? ” 

“ I am a doctor as well as an entomologist. 
They had many •wounded ; they s{)ared me.” 

“And the rest?” 

“ Assez ! assez ! ” cried the little French 
priest, raising his hand in protest. He had 
l>een twenty years in China. The Professor 
had said nothing, but there was something, 
some lurking horror, in his dull, grey eyes 
which had turned the ladies pale. 

“ 1 am sorry,” said the missionary. “I can 
see that it is a painful subject. I should not 
have asked.” 

“No,” the Professor answered, slowly. ‘‘It 
is wiser not to ask. It is better not to speak 
about such things at all. But surely those 
guns are very much nearer ? ” 

'Fhere could be no doubt of it. After a 
silepce the thud-thud had recommenced with 
a lively ripple of rifle-fire playing all round 
that deep bass master-note. It must be just 
at the farther side of the nearest hill. 'Fhey 
pushed back their chairs and ran out to the 
ramparts. The silent-footed native .servants 
came in and cleared the scanty remains from 
the table. But after they had left the old 
Professor sat on there, his massive, grey- 
crowned head leaning upon his hands and 
the same pensive look of horror in his eyes. 
Some ghosts may be laid for years, but when 
they do rise it is not so easy to drive them 
back to their slumbers. 'Fhe guns had ceased 
outside, but he had not ob.served it, lost as he 
was in the one supreme and terrible memory 
of his life. 

His thoughts were interrupted at last by 
the entranf'e of the Commandant. There 
w^as a complacent smile upon his broad 
German face 

“The Kai.ser will be plea.sed,” said he, 
rubbing his hands. “ Yes, certainly it should 
mean a decoration. Defence of Ichau against 
the Boxers by Colonel Dresler, late Major of 
the 114th Hanoverian Infantry. Splendid 
resistance of small garrison against over- 
whelming odds. It will certainly appear in 
the Berlin papers.” 

“Then you think we are saved?” said the 
old man, with neither emotion nor exultation 
in his voice. 

The Colonel smiled. 

“.Why, Professor,” said he, “ I have seen 
you more excited on the morning when you 
brought back Lepidus Mercerensis in your 
collecting- box,” 


“The fly was safe in my collecting-box 
first,” the entomologist answered. “ 1 have 
seen so many strange turns of Fate in my 
long life that I do not grieve nor do I rejoice 
until I know that I have cause. But tell me 
the news.” 

“ Well,” said the Colonel, lighting his long 
pipe and stretching his gaitered legs in the 
bamboo chair, “ I’ll stake my military reputa- 
tion that all is well. Ihey are advancing 
swiftly, the firing has died down to show that 
resistance is at an end, and within an hour 
we’ll see them over the brow. Ainslie is to 
fire his gun three times from the church tower 
as a signal, and then we shall make a little 
sally on our own account.” 

“ And you are waiting for this signal ? ” 

“ Yes, we are waiting for Ainslie’s .shots. 

I thought I would spend the time with you, 
for I had something to ask you.” 

“ What was it ? ” 

“ Well, you remember your talk about 
the other siege — the siege of Sung-tong. It 
interests me very much from a professional 
point of view. Now that the ladies and 
civilians are gone you will have no objection 
to di.scussing it.” 

“ It is not a pleasant subject.” 

“ No, I dare say not. Mein Gott ! it was 
indeed a tragedy. But you have seen how I 
have conducted the defence here. Was it 
wise? Was it good? Was it worthy of the 
traditions of the German army ? ” 

“ I think you could have done no more.” 

“ Thank you. But this other place, was it 
as ably defended ? To me a comparison of 
this sort is very interesting. Could it have 
been saved ? ” 

“ No ; everything possible was done — save 
only one thing.” 

“ Ah ! there was one omission. What was 
it?” 

“No one — above all, no w’-oman — should 
have been allowed to fall alive into the hands 
of the Chinese.” 

The Colonel held out his broad red hand 
and enfolded the long, white, nervous fingers 
of the Professor. 

“ You are right — a thou.sand times right. 
But do not think that this has escaped my 
thoughts. For myself I w^ould die %hting, 
so would Ralston, so would Ainslie. I have 
talked to them, and it is settled. But the 
others, I have spoken with them, but what 
are you to do? There are the priest, and 
the missionary, and the women.” 

“Would they wish to be taken alive?” 

“ They would not promise to take steps to 
prevent it. They would not lay hands on 
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their own lives. Their consciences would 
not permit it. Of course, it is all over now, 
and we need not speak of such dreadful 
things. But what would you have done in 
my place ? ” 

“ Kill them.” 

“ Mein Gott ! You would murder them?” 

“In mercy I would kill them. Man, 1 
have been through it. I have seen the death 
of the hot eggs ; 1 have seen the death of 
the boiling kettle ; 1 have seen the women- - 
my God ! 1 wonder that I have ever slept 
sound again.” His usually impassive face 


was working and quivering with the agony of 
the remembrance.' “I was strapped to a 
stake with thorns in my eyelids to keep them 
open, and my grief at their torture was a less 
thing than my self-reproach when I thought 
that 1 could with one tube of tasteless tablets 
have snatched them at the' last instant from 
the hands of their tormentors. Murder ! I 
am ready to stand at the Divine bar and 
answer for a thousand murders such as that ! 
Sin ! Why, it is such an act as might well 
cleanse the stain of real sin from the 
soul. But if, knowing what I do, I should 
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have failed this second time to do it, then 
by Heaven ! there is no hell deep enough or 
hot enough to receive my guilty craven 
spirit/' 

The Colonel rose, and again his hand 
clasped that of the Professor 

“ You speak sense,” said he. “ You are 
a brave, strong man who know your own 
mind. Yes, by the Lord ! you would have 
been my great help had things gone the 
other way. I have often thought and won- 
dered in the dark, early hours of the morning, 
but 1 did not know how to do it. But we 
should have heard Ainslie’s shots before now 
I will go and see.” 

Again the old scientist sat alone with his 
thoughts. Finally, as neither the guns of the 
relieving force nor yet the signal of their 
approach sounded ujion his ears, he rose, and 
was about to go himself upon the ramparts 
to make incjuiry when the door flew open, 
and (."olonel I )resler staggered into the room. 
His face was of a ghastly yellow*white, and 
his chest heaved like that of a man exhausted 
with running. 'Phere was brandy on the 
side-table, and he gulped down a glassful. 
Then he dropped heavily into a chair. 

“ Well,” .said the 1‘rofessor, coldly, “ they 
are not coming?” 

“ No, they cannot come.” 

'Phere was silence for a minute or more, 
the two men staring blankly at each other. 

“ Do they all know ? ” 

“No one knows but me.” 

“ How did you learn ? ” 

“ 1 was at the wall near the postern gate — 
the little wooden gate that opens on the rose 
garden. I saw something crawling among 
the bushes. "Phere was a knocking at the 
door. I opened it. It was a Christian 
Tartar, badly cut about with swords He 
had come from the battle. Commodore 
Wyndham, the Englishman, had sent him. 
The relieving force had been checked. They 
had shot away most of their ammunition. 
'Phey had entrenched themselves and sent 
back to the ships for more. Three days 
must pass before they could come. That 
was all. Mein Gott ! it was enough.” 

The Professor bent his shaggy grey 
brows. 

“ Where is the man ? ” he asked. 

“ He is dead. He died of loss of blood. 
His body lies at the postern gate.” 

“ And no one saw him ? ” 

Not to speak to.” 

“ Oh ! they did see him, then ? ” 

“AinsUe must have seen him from the 
church tower. He must know that I have 


had tidings. He will want to know what 
they are. If I tell him they must all know.” 

“ How long can we hold out ? ” 

“ An hour or two at the most.” 

“ Is that ab.solutely certain ? ” 

“ I pledge my credit as a soldier upon it.” 

“ Then we must fall ? ” 

“ Yes, we must fall.” 

“ There is no hope for us ? ” 

“ None.” 

'Phe door flew open and young Ainslie 
rushed in. Behind him crowded Ralston, 
Patterson, and a crowd of white men and of 
native Christians. 

“ You’ve had news, Colonel ? ” 

Professor Mercer pushed to the front. 

“ Colonel Dresler has ju.st been telling me. 
It is all right. 'Phey have halted, but will be 
here in the early morning. There is no longer 
any danger.” 

A cheer broke from the group in the door- 
way. P^veryone was laughing and shaking 
hands. 

“ But suppose they rush us before to- 
morrow morning ? ” cried Ralston, in a 
petulant voice. “ What infernal fools these 
fellows are not to push on ! Lazy devils, 
they should be court-martialled, every man 
of them.” 

“ It’s all safe,” said Ainslie. “ These fellows 
have had a bad knock. We can see their 
wounded being carried by the hundred over 
the hill. "Phey must have lost heavily. 'Phey 
won’t attack before morning.’’ 

“ No, no,” said the ("olonel ; “ it is certain 
that they won’t attack before morning. None 
the less, get back to your posts. We must 
give no point away.” He left the room with 
the rest, but as he did so he looked back, and 
his eyes for an instant met those of the old 
Professor. “ I leave it in your hands,’* was 
the message which he flashed. A stern set 
smile was his answer. 

The afternoon wore away without the 
Boxers making their last attack. 'Po Colonel 
Dresler it was clear that the unwonted still- 
ness meant only that they were reassembling 
their forces from their fight with the relief 
column, and were gathering themselves for 
the inevitable and final rush. To all the 
others it appeared that the siege was indeed 
over, and that the assailants had been 
crippled by the losses which they had already 
sustained. It was a joyous and noisy party, 
therefore, which met at the supper-table, 
when the three bottles of Lachryma Christi 
were uncorked and the famous pot of caviare 
was finally opened. It was a large jar, and, 
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though each had a tablespoonful of the 
delicacy, it was by no means exhausted. 
Ralston, who was an epicure, had a double 

allowance. He pecked away at it like a 
hungry bird. Ainslie, too, had a second 
helping. I'he Professor took a large spoonful 
himself, and Colonel Dresler, watching him 
narrowly, did the same. The ladies ate 
freely, save only pretty Miss Patterson, who 
disliked the salty, pungent taste. In spite of 
the hospitable entreaties of the Professor, 
her portion lay hardly touched at the side of 
her plate. 

“You doiVt like my little delicacy. It is 
a disappointment to me when I had kept it 
for your pleasure,” said the old man. “ I 
beg that you will eat the caviare.” 

“ I have never tasted it before. No doubt 
I should like it in time.” 

“ Well, you must make a beginning. Why 
not start to educate your taste now? Do, 
please ! ” 

Pretty Jessie Patterson s bright face shone 
with her sunny, boyish smile. 

“ Why, how earnest you are ! ” she laughed. 
“ I had no idea you were so polite, Professor 
Mercer. Even if I do not eat it 1 am just as 
grateful.” 

“ You are foolish not to eat it,” said the 
Professor, with such intensity that the smile 
died from her face and her eyes reflected the 
earnestness of his own, “I tell you it is 
foolish not to eat caviare to-night.” 

“ But why — why ? ” she asked. 

“ Because you have it on your plate. 
Because it is sinful to waste it.” 

“ There ! there ! ” said stout Mrs. Patter- 
son, leaning across. “ Don’t trouble her any 
more. I can see that she does not like it. 
But it shall not be wasted.” She passed the 
blade of her knife under it and scraped it 
from Jessie’s plate on to her own. “ Now it 
won’t be wasted. Your mind will be at ease, 
Professor.” 

But it did not seem at ease. On the con- 
trary, his face was agitated like that of a man 
who encounters an unexpected and formid- 
able obstacle. He was lost in thought. 

I'he conversation buzzed cheerily. Every- 
one was full of his future plans. 

“No, no, there is no holiday for me,” 
said Father Pierre. “ We priests don’t get 
holidays. Now that the mission and school 
are formed 1 am to leave it to Father Amiel, 
and to push westwards to found another.” 

“You are leaving?” said Mr. Pattersdn. 
“ You don’t mean that you are going away 
from Ichau ?” 

Father Pierre sliook his venerable head in 


waggish reproof. “ You must not look so 
pleased, Mr. Patterson.” 

“ Well, well, our views are very different,” 
said the Presbyterian, “but there is no 
personal feeling towards you. Father Pierre. 
At the same time, how any reasonable 
educated man at this time of th'e world’s 
history can teach these poor benighted 
heathen that ” 

A general buzz of remonstrance silenced 
the theology. 

“ What will you do yourself, Mr. Patter- 
son?” asked someone. 

“ Well, I’ll take three months in Edinburgh 
to attend the annual meeting. You’ll be 
glad to do some shopping in Princes Street, 
Pm thinking, Mary. And you, Jessie, you’ll 
see some folk your own age. 'Fhen we can 
come back in the fall, when your nerves have 
had a rest.” 

“ Indeed, we shall all need it,” said Miss 
Sinclair, the mission nurse. “You know, 
this long strain takes me in the strangest way. 
At the present moment I can hear such a 
buzzing in my ears.” 

“ W ell, that’s funny, for it’s just the same 
with me,” cried Ainslie. “An absurd up- 
and-down buzzing, as if a drunken bluebottle 
were trying experiments on his register. As 
you say, it must be due to nervous strain. 
For my part 1 am going back to Peking, and 
I hope I may get some promotion over this 
affair. I can get good polo there, and that’s 
as fine a change of thought as I know. How 
about you, Ralston ? ” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I’ve hardly had time 
to think. I want to have a real good sunny, 
bright holiday and forget it all. It was funny 
to see all the letters in my room It looked 
so black on Wednesday night that I had 
settled up my affairs and written to all my 
friends. I don't quite know how they were 
to be delivered, but I trusted to luck. I 
think I will keep those papers as a souvenir. 
They will always remind me of how close a 
shave we have had,” 

“Yes, I would keep them,” said Dresler. 

His voice was so deep and solemn that 
every eye was turned upon him. 

“ What is It, Colonel ? You seem in the 
blues to - night.” It was Ainslie who 
spoke. 

“ No, no ; I am very contented ” 

“Well, so you should be when you see 
success in sight. I am sure we are all 
indebted to you for your science and skill. 
I don’t think we could have held the place 
without, you. Ladies and gentlemen, I ask 
you to drink the health of Colonel Dresler, 




of the Imperial German army. Er soli 
leben — hoch ! ” 

They all stood up and raised their glasses 
to the soldier, with smiles and bows. 

His pale face flushed with professional pride, 

** I have always kept my books with me. 
I have forgotten nothing,” said he. “I do 
not think that more could be done. If 
things had gone wrong with us and the place 


had fallen you would, I am sure, have freed 
me from any blame or responsibility.” He 
looked wistfully round him. 

“ Tm voicing the sentiments of this com- 
pany, Colonel Dresler,” said the Scotch 

minister, “ when I say but, Lord save us ! 

what’s amiss with Mr, Ralston ? ” 

He had dropped his face upon his folded 
arms and was placidly sleeping. 
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“Don^t mind him/' said the Professor, 
hurriedly. “ VVe are all in the stage of 
reaction now. I have no doubt that we are 
all liable to collai)se. It is only to night that 
we shall feel what we have gone through.” 

“ Pm sure I can fully sympathize with 
him,” said Mrs. Patterson. “ I don't know 
when I have been more sleepy. I can hardly 
hold my own head up.” She cuddled back 
in her chair and shut her eyes. 

“ Well, Pve never known Mary do that 
before,” cried her husband, laughing heartily. 

Gone to sleep over her supper ! \Vhat ever 
will she think when we tell her of it after- 
wards ? But the air does seem hot and heavy. 
I can certainly excuse anyone who falls asleep 
to-night. I think that 1 shall turn in early 
myself.” 

Ainslie was in a talkative, excited mood. 
He was on his feet once more with his glass 
in his hand. 

“ 1 think that we ought to have one drink 
all together, and then sing ‘ Auld Lang Sync,' ” 
said he, smiling round at the company. 
“ For a week we have all pulled in the .same 
boat, and we've got to know each other as 
people never do in the quiet days of [)eace. 
We've learned to appreciate each other, and 
we've learned to appreciate each other’s 
nations. Theie’s the Colonel here stands 
for Germany, And Father Pierre is for 
France. I'hen there’s the Profe.ssor for 
America. Ralston and I are Britishers. 
Then there's the ladies, God bless 'em ! 
They have been angels of mercy and com- 
passion all through the siege. I think we 
should drink the health of the ladies. 
Wonderful thing — the quiet courage, the 
patience, the — what shall I say ? ™ the 
fortitude, the— the — by George, look at the 
Colonel ! He’s gone to .sleep, too — most 
infernal sleepy weather.” His glass crashed 
down upon the table, and he sank back, 
mumbling and muttering, into his seat. 
Miss Sinclair, the pale mission nurse, had 
dropped off also. She lay like a broken lily 
across the arm of her chair. Mr. Patterson 
looked round him and sprang to his feet. He 
passed his hand over his flushed forehead. 

“ This isn't natural, Jessie,” he cried. 
“ Why are they all asleep ? There's Father 
Pierre — he’s off too. Jessie, Jessie, your 
mother is cold. Is it sleep ? Is it death ? 
Open the windows ! Help ! help 1 help 1 ” 
He staggered to his feet and rushed to the 
windows, but midway his head spun round, 
his knees sank under him, and he pitched 
forward upon his face. 


1'he young girl had also sprung to her feet. 
She looked round her with horror-stricken 
eyes at her prostrate father and the silent ring 
of figures. 

“ Professor Mercer ! What is it ? What 
is it ? ” she cried, “ Oh, my God, they are 
dying ! They are dead ! ” 

'Phe old man had raised himself by a 
supreme effort of his will, though the dark- 
ness was already gathering thickly round him. 

“ My dear young lady,” he said, stuttering 
and stumbling over the words, ‘‘ we would 
have spared you this. It would have been 
painless to mind and body. It was cyanide. 
I had it in the caviare. But you would not 
have it.” 

“ Great Heaven ! ” She shrank away from 
him with dilated eyes. “ Oh, you monster ! 
You monster ! You have poisoned them ! ” 

“ No, no ! 1 saved them. You don’t 

know the Chinese. They are horrible. In 
another hour we should all have been in 
their hands. Take it now, child.” Even 
as he spoke, a burst of firing broke out under 
the very windows of the room. “ Hark ! 
I'here they are ! Quick, dear, quick, you 
may cheat them yet ! ” But his words fell 
upon deaf ears, for the girl had sunk back 
senseless in her chair. The old man stood 
listening for an instant to the firing outside. 
But what was that ? Merciful P'ather, what 
was that } Was he going mad ? Was it the 
effect of the drug? Surely it was a European 
cheer? Yes, there were sharp orders in 
English. There was the shouting of sailors. 
He could no longer doubt it. By some 
miracle the relief had come after all. He 
threw his long arms upwards in his despair. 
“ What have I done ? Oh, good Lord, what 
have I done ? ” he cried. 

It was Commodore Wyndham himself who 
was the first, after his desperate and success- 
ful night attack, to burst into that terrible 
supper-room. Round the table sat the white 
and silent company. Only in the young girl 
who moaned rnd faintly stirred was any sign 
of life to be seen. And yet there was one in 
the circle who had the energy for a last 
supreme duty, 'fhe Commodore, standing 
stupefied at the door, saw a grey head slowly 
lifted from the table, and the tall form of 
the Professor staggered for an instant to its 
feet. 

“Take care of the caviare! For God’s 
sake, don't touch the caviare I ” he croaked. 

Phen he sank back once more and the 
circle o{ death was complete. 



HOW NOVELS ARE WRITTEN. 

A Symposium of Leading Novelists. 


r has been said that in 
everybody’s life there is the 
material for one good novel. 
Hut how to use the material ? 
That is the practical question 
which must thwart the attempt 
to put the axiom to the test. Method in 
the art of fiction is even more important than 
material, and as to method there would seem 
to be room for great divergence of view. 
What is tlie more usual practice of the most 
successful masters of the art ? How do they 
prefiare themselves for the writing of a novel ; 
how make a beginning ; in what way is the 
plot woven together ; 
liow do they create 
their characters and 
draw their scenery ? 

With these questions in 
mind we have induced 
a number of our Iqttding 
novelists to reveal|jome 
of the secrets of their 
literary workshops. 

Various accounts 
have been published 
from time to time of 
Mr. Haij. Caine’s 
method of work, but 
they have been mostly 
apocryphal. We are 
able to describe — for 
the first time, we believe 
— fully and authenti- 
cally how his novels are 
written. 

Mr. Hall Caine fin^t 
evolves an idea — a motif 
relating to the life of the 
time. The ‘‘ Votes for Women ” demonstra- 
tions, for instance, as an outburst of the 
woman movement of the twentieth century, 
would pre.sent themselves to him, not as of 
very great importance in themselves, but as 
an indication of great forces behind them. 
Having turned over such a theme in his mind, 
he would think out some central character in 
whose person it could be illustrated. Then 


would come the subordinate characters, 
usually two groups — two families— in whose 
lives he would introduce the incidents which 
make up the story. 

The novelist then writes out what he calls 
his first scenario, or synopsis, of the book. 
This is written at great length without the 
slightest regard for literary form, so much so 
that some of the sentences will probably be 
unfinished. It is dictated to a typist in hot 
haste, the novelist working almost con- 
tinuously until he has unburdened himself of 
all that is in his mind regarding the motifs 
the characters, and the incidents. On one 
occasion Mr. Hall Caine 
thus dictated twenty 
thousand words — and 
this first scenario has 
sometimes extended to 
forty thousand words — 
in the course of two 
(lay.s, working right on 
through the night. It 
is like an artist making 
the rapid first sketch of 
a big picture, throwing 
the paint on to the 
canvas in order that he 
may at once put his 
ideas of form and colour 
into a tangible form. 

Then comes the 
making of a second 
scenario — eliminating, 
developing, clarifying. 
This work Mr. Caine 
does with the pen in his 
hand. A fair copy is 
made on the typewriter, 
a wide margin being 
left on one side of the paper. 

At this point the novelist’s hardest work 
begins. He has to gather the material with 
which to ensure the life-like accuracy of his 
characters and scenery. His method of 
doing this is laboriously conscientious. If 
his chief character is a Labour leader, he 
would take steps to become personally 
acquainted with several Labour leaders ; he 
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would read everything he could lay his hands 
upon respecting them, carefully noting every 
little trick of speech, every peculiarity of 
dress, and so forth. When he was writing 
“ The Eternal City,” Mr. Caine obtained an 
introduction to the Papal secretary, and 
through him secured permission to spend 
some time in the Pope's private chambers. 
He would note down every detail in a room, 
down to the smallest ariicle of furniture ; this 
not because he expected to use all these 
details, but in order that he might feel, when 
writing, that he knew the Pope’s chambers as 
well as he knew his own flat in Whitehall 
Court. 

In this way the novelist accumulates an 


enormous pile of material. He goes through 
it with the second scenario by the side of 
him, putting in all the necessary details on 
the margins. 

Then — and not till then— comes the actual 
writing of the novel. Mr. paine writes it with 
his own hand, bit by bit, from day to day. 
For two or three hours before putting pen to 
paper he thinks out every word until he has 
the whole passage engraved, so to speak, on 
his mind. He writes rapidly for twenty or 
thirty minutes and his day’s work is done. 

When the manuscript is complete a type- 
written copy is made, and on this copy Mr. 
Caine makes a final rev^ision — striking out a 
word here, changing one there — before it 

is sent to the 
printers. From 
first to last the 
making of the 
novel has occu- 
pied from two to 
three years. 

Mr. and Mrs. 
C. N. William- 
son have made 
their names in 
collaboration, 
and they make a 
joint statement 
with reference to 
their methods of 
work. 

“ Our motor- 
ing books we 
wrote from 
enormous quanjti- 
ties of notes, 
which we make 
even whilst 
travelling in the 
car — jotting 
down impres- 
sions before they 
have time to fade. 
Then, when we 
finish a tour, we 
sort out all our 
notes, and, in a 
way, classify 
them. The plot 
of the story we 
always decide on 
before beginning 
the tour into the 
account of which 
it is to be woven, 
and 1 think al) 
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our ideas for the stories have been thrashed 
out while taking long, lonely, country walks. 
One of us has always sketched a i)lan 
while lying awake at night, and during the 
long walk tells it to the other. Then the 
other adds something to it, and after an 
afternoon or two among the heather in 
Surrey, or by the sea, or on the mountains 
near Cap Martin, the plot gets itself ready to 
be put down on paper in condensed form, 

‘ lest we forget.' 

“After that, though, the book has still to 
be written, and we like best to write out of 
doors. Tljpre is a summer-house where we 
love to write at our little Surrey place. 
There is a lovely view which we fancy gives 
us inspiration. And at the Chalet des Pins, 
a tiny villa we have between Cap Martin and 
Menton, there's a much queerer summer- 
house built up in a big pine tree, where we 
are very fond of working. Neither of us can 
bear to write if we think there is any chance 


of being disturbed, so no one is allowed to 
come near us. If we are very keen on our 
work we go on with it hour after hour and 
hate to stop. We don’t tie ourselves down 
to regular hours for writing, but seldom a day 
passes without our doing three or four 
hours' work at least. I can’t write if 1 
have ugly surroundings. It upsets me com- 
pletely and spoils my thoughts to be in an 
ugly room. Where I can write best I write 
fastest, but my husband finds it rather the 
other way. He has no superstitions ; but I 
would not write unless I had on a quaint 
thumb-ring I bargained for of a Bedouin 
gipsy at Bethlehem, when I was in the Holy 
Land. It was his ‘ Lucky Ring,' and it is 
mine. I feel quite lost without it.” 

Mr. W. B. Maxwell is popularly supposed 
to have been “ coached ” in the novelist's 
art by his mother, the venerable “ Miss 
Braddon," with whom he lives at Richmond- 
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And this fact — 
if fact it be— 
gives an added 
interest to his 
confession. 

“I begin 
always with the 
charactens, en- 
deavouring, in 
notes, to build 
them up as sub- 
.stantially as 
possible before 
trying to con- 
struct the book. 
My characters 
are altogether 
imaginary. Of 
course, all 
writers, consciously or unconsciously, must 
use such materials as their own observation 
of life has provided. But I have always 
avoided any attempts to make a word-portrait 
of a real personage. 

“I have always taken trouble about 
what is termed ‘ detail,’ collecting on 
each subject dealt with as much informa- 
tion as I could obtain — much more than 
one could safely let loose on the long- 
suffering reader. 

Having been for a 
considerable time 
interested in the 
prevailing condi- 
tions — good and 
bad — of English 
shop - life, employ- 
ment of girls in 
towns, and kindred 
matters, I found the 
collection of study 
of London shops 
for ‘ Vivien ’ an easy 
and congenial task/’ 


Mr. Hokace Anneslen X'acheli. tells 
us - 

“ I always work in the morning, generally 
from nine to ten. After lea I may [)ut in 
another hour. T don’t trust to the inspira- 
tion of the pen, although 1 clutch at it if it 
comes from that source or any other. 

“ As a general rule, I work out my stories 
very carefully, long before I put them on 
paper. One gets an idea, a possible theme 
for a novel, and 
then one, so to 
speak, [)igeon- 
holes it. After 
that, for a year 
or two, one 
collects, con 
sciously or .sub- 
consciously, the 
material best 
likely tonourisli 
that theme. 1 
suppose a 
number of men 
work in this 
way. When the 
period of iiK u- 
bation ends I 
go seriously to 
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work and work 
hard. I write 
and rewrite 
until the book 
is finished in 
the rou g h ; 
then 1 revise 
with great care, 
adding and 
subtracting.” 



“ I do my 
work, ’’explains 
Mr. Max Thm- 

l^KKTON, “ be- I 

I ween eleven ' ' 

a n (1 one From n Photo hy KilUi'k it Abbot 

o'clock in the 

morning and five and seven in the even- 
ing. The two liours before dinner arc 
the best in the day, but I generally get my 
ideas when 1 first awake in tlie morning. 
J'his is all very commonplace, but it is true. 
My ex[)erience tells me that you can do, in 
the country, ^ ^ , j 

a good day’s 
work in three 

hours, whilst ^ hn/i' £ ivm, 

in London 

you do a bad iTZJ 

day’s work in A / 

pven That 6 u,^ 

IS why I have / 

cut myself } ^ 'iS 

free from tele- ^ 

phones and ^ j 

gone where 

the taxes are . • L / 

at rest.” ^ ^ 

As to the ^ , 

construction ^ 

of a novel, p , 

be adds ; — ^ i 


THE MS. OH MR. MAX rFMUHKToN — H ROM “itHAIKICK OR VPMCI*.” 

“ I begin a novel with the plot in most 

cases. The central character occasionally 

supplies the plot ; but in the ('asc of a writer 
(jf adventure stories not alvNays. 

“ My charac'tcrs are taken both from life 
and imagination. 

“ My history is worked up by reading the 
best books on 
1 ) | | the subject — 

and the rarest 
books I can find. 

“All the 
places used to 
any extent in 
my novels are 
those I have 
personally visi- 
ted, except in 
the case of the 
purest and obvi- 
ously imagina- 
tive romances.’ 



MR. \V. W. JACOJiS. 
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some years ago,” said Mr. W. W. Jacobs, in a 
laconic reply to our query, “in answer to 
a question whether he always twiddled his 
thumbs that way, replied, ‘ No ; I sometimes 
twiddle ^em this way and sometimes I twiddle 
^em that way.’ I'his, I suppose, is my method 
for writing stories. 1 suppose that I generally 


many facts which came under my notice, the 
plot of ‘Ezra’ gradually formed in my 
mind. I'he book was begun in the open 
air last February, among orange groves, 
roses, and carnations. Its progress at first 
was slow, for the subject was vast, and 
at every turn difficulties hindered my 







^ 

A SHKCIMKN OF MISS WINIFRED GRAHAM’S MS. — FROM “EZRA, THE MORMON.” 


start with an idea of some 
sort, and then write it out 
with the assistance of the 
characters as 1 go along. 

Some of the characters 
are partly taken from 
life, and the scenes are 
generally founded, more 
or less, on the places I 
have visited. (Generally 
speaking, I put my pen 
to paper at the last pos- 
sible moment and re- 
move it at the earliest — 
although I need not tell 
you this.” 

“ In commencing a 
novel,” states Miss Wini- 
fred Graham, whose 
name will be familiar to 
readers of The Strand 
Magazine, “ I only want 
to have the chief idea in 
my mind, the main pivot 
around which the whole matter revolves. As 
in each novel methods are bound to differ, I 
will take as the most important my latest, 
* Ezra, the Mormon.’ I met a world-famed 
traveller at Cimiez early last spring. He had 
been staying with the Mormons at Salt Lake 
City, and excited my curiosity by describing 
them as ‘ the - wickedest people on earth,’ 
though inwardly the most religious. From 


efforts towards Mormon 
research. By one mail 
fourteen secret books 
from Utah reached me, 
and so much secrecy 
was connected with their 
coming and the manner 
in which they were 
obtained that even now 
I half fear to speak of 
them in print. These 
books gave into my hand 
the initiation rites and 
polygamous marriage 
ceremony of the Mor- 
mons, who still defy the 
Government and carry 
on strange customs 
which may only be prac- 
tised under the rose. 
The novel occupied me 
till late autumn. It was 
continued in London 
during the season, on the 
Thames at Hampton, 
in Bath, South Wales, and Scotland. Even 
when completed, an after - thought caused 
a whole fresh chapter to be written in, 
which delayed publication till November. 
In all my books the characters work out 
their own destiny, and the plot grows with 
them, created from an original skeleton. 
I always write quickly, but correct and alter 
slowly, treating my manuscript with all the 
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harshness I can muster. I prefer to describe 
scenery from personal knowledge, but I have, 
when this has been impossible, managed to 
become intimate with a locality through 
studying photographs, and colouring them 
with imagination by talking to people who 
know the very spots I would describe, and 
pestering them with so many questions that 
for the time they wish their 
eyes • had never beheld 
those coveted scenes. It 
may be remembered that 
in ‘World Without End’ 

1 described each room and 
all that takes place in the 
great Mahommedan shrine 
at Mashad, in Persia, the 
sacred precincts of whif:h 
are supposed never to have 
been visited by European 
eyes. It has pu/zled many 
Persian travellers, who have 
tried lo draw from me the 
source of my knowledge, 
while a learned sheikh 
wrote from the East a 
solemn condemnafion and 
religious denunciation of 
this novel, in his most 


Mighty ” came to be written. An historian 
of Quebec, Mr. James Lemoine, excited his 
interest in a certain Captain Robert Stobo, 
who was an intimate personal friend of 
George Washington, a Glasgow man by birth, 
and a descendant of the great Montrose. 
“ I hunted up some old records,” Sir Gilbert 
says, “ and found that not only was his life 
singularly fascinating in 
the matter of adventure, 
but that he played an im- 
portant part in the history 
of the Empire. 

“In my story I show 
the real reasons why this 
man was obliged to endure 
sufferings for his country 
which his country did not 
attempt to relieve. In 
fiction one would naturally 
attribute some of his dis- 
asters to a woman, and, in 
truth, I discovered, 
through some old letters 
in the possession of a 
certain family in Quebec, 
that his troubles were in- 
tensified in consecjuence of 
his love for a French lady. 



SIR GILBERT PARKER 

Vrmx a PAo<o. h\i Lafayette, New Bond Street, IK. 
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flowery Arabic. After hotly speaking of 
my calumnies about the sacred countries 
which are ‘far from the eyes of Christian 
dogs,’ he assures me I shall bring upon my- 
self the displeasure of Almighty God, and 
He will punish me. I wish I could say how 
my information was obtained, as it would be 
of great interest, but, unfortunately, the 
secret must die with me.” 

By way of explaining the beginnings of a 
uovcl Sir Gilbert Parker recalled the cir- 
cumstances under which “The Seats of the 

Vol. XXXV.— 35. 


“ After I had thus got the groundwork of 
my vStory it took me two years to write. 
Usually I write with comparative ease and 
facility, and if a thing does not seize me I drop 
it for a time. Once absorbed in a novel, and 
I can write under almost any circumstances. 
One of the concluding chapters of ‘ The Trail 
of the Sword’ I wrote in a railway train ; two 
chapters of ‘ The Translation of a Savage ’ I 
wrote between London and New York, Some 
of my short stories have been written among 
crowds of people ; one was written at a rail- 
way station when I was waithig for a train. 
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But I have first to call up all my will 
to force myself, as it were, into a separate 
atmosphere from rny surroundings, and to 
concentrate all my faculties on the pictures 
which I see with my mind s eye ; and when 
once I have my characters clearly before me, 
they hold me in spite of the gossip of the 
passing crowd. Naturally I prefer to work in 
perfect quiet ; yet there are times when abso- 
lute silence is painful to me, and then a hand- 
organ under my window is a positive relief.” 


imagination. I may now and then endow 
them with a quality as a mannerism which 
I have seen in real life, but I have never put 
a real person wholesale into any of my books. 

“ The whole story is — as I have said 
above — planned in my own mind before I 
put pen to paper ; and I afso make a rough 
sketch of the chapters, and what each is to 
contain. But this latter sketch is subject to 
modifications, as one cannot always know 
definitely beforehand exactly what length 
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Miss Ellen Thornr:ycroft Fowler de- 
scribed her method as follows : — 

“ I begin a novel by making a sketch of 
the plot, and never alter the main points of 
such afterwards. I never begin to write 
until the plot is absolutely complete in my 
own mind. Then I set about drawing 
characters and filling in details, 

“I draw my characters almost entirely from 


any particular incident 
may be. 

“The time I prefer for 
working is from nine to 
twelve o’clock in the morn- 
ing. I do not mind work- 
ing also from four until six 
in the afternoon, provided 
that the weather is not fit 
for being out of doors ; 
but I never let my work 
interfere with going out of 
doors twice a day, weather 
permitting. I do not in 
the least mind where I 
write, given that people 
will not talk to me and 
distract my thoughts. 

“ But the thing that 
utterly paralyzes my pen 
and makes writing impos- 
sible is hurry of any kind. 
If I am pushed for time I cannot write a line. 
I work quickly when there is no need to do 
so, but when there is I cannot work at all. 

“ It takes me about a year to write a book \ 
or, rather, it usually takes from September to 
Easter, as I never do much work in the 
summer. I write quickly when I am in the 
mood, and I do not write at all when I am 
not. When I am in full swing I consider 
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fifteen hundred words, or from that to two 
thousand words, a good day’s work. 

“ I think my scenery is all described 
beforehand. Though I never take people 
from real life, I always take places. But there 
is no need for me specially to visit a place 
before writing about it, as I never forget what 
I have once seen, but can always call it up 
before my mind’s eye whenever I choose. I 
always visualize everything, and I cannot 
write about things or places or i)eople without 
inwardly secin,^ them. All my thoughts, so 
to speak, are illustrated.” 

Mr, E. V. Bknson thus explains his 
methods : — 

‘‘1 begin with an idea —the main idea of 
a story, 'riicn I make a rough draft of my 
plot ; but it is only a rough draft, liable to 
much alteration when I get to the actual 
writing. I made a synopsis of the first ten 
chapters of the novel 1 
have now in hand, l)ut on 
comparing them with the 
synopsis I find every one 
has worked out (juite differ- 
ently, What 1 thought 
would go into a page has 
taken an entire chapter, 
and, vice vena, what I 
thought would fill a 
chapter has occupied only 
a page. Only two or three 
of the leading characters 
are thought out at the 
outset, 'rhe rest develop 
with the story. Sometimes 
a character will take the 
bit between its teeth, so to 
speak, and drag me along 
with it — and that is best of 


all. I'here is a general impression tfiat my 
characters are usually taken from life. Dodo, 
J .suppose, being the mpst notorious example. 
That is quite wrong. I have never con- 
sciously drawn any important character from 
life. As regards Dodo, I have got quite 
tired of telling people who talk to me on the 
subject that I had been working at the novel 
quite six months before I met the lady whose 
personality is supposed to have suggested it. 
My subordinate characters are introduced as 
the need for them arises, and sometimes I 
have taken them from living persons, because 
it saved trouble and ensured realism. 

“ My scenery, on the other hand, is almost 
invariably described from actual places with 
which I am familiar. I'hat is to say, I may take 
a house, for instance, from one place and give 
it a garden from another place. In this way, 
whilst having exactly the kind of hou.se and 
garden that I want, 1 can make sure of accu- 
racy. T never take note 
either of scenery or anything 
else for the purpose of my 
books. I rely upon memory, 
but if I am in doubt 
about an important point 
respecting any place I 
make a point of revisiting it. 

“ Having put pen to 
paper the progress of my 
work depends upon cir- 
cumstances. If I am in 
London for a month with 
nothing particular to do, I 
w'ork at a book day by day 
and then put it aside for a 
month, perhaps. I find it 
almost impossible to work 
in the country — I am too 
fond of outdoor pursuits.” 



MR. E. F. BENSON. 
Fvom a Plwto by Ellwtt iC Fry 
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ILLIAN IREDELL placed 
both hands on her sister’s 
shoulder. 

Peggy,” she said, ‘‘what 
did the doctor say about 
mother ? ” 

Peggy hesitated, and her big, childish eyes 
clouded over. 

“She’s in a very low state,” she replied. 
“Of course, we knew her heart was weak, 
but this collapse is entirely due to worry 
and insufficient nourishment. He says she 
ought to have wine and be well fed up — and 
oh, Gill ! ” she ended, piteously, “ you don’t 
know how hard it is not to be able to give 
her all the good things she ought to have ! ” 

“ But I do know ! ” the elder girl cried, 
passionately. “ I know it every minute of 
the day, and it nearly drives me mad ! ” 

Peggy smiled wanly. Life is not easy 
when the family income is only eighty pouifds 
a year, especially when doctors become 
necessary. 

Things had gone from bad to worse since 
Mr. Iredell died. One company after another, 
in which his money was invested, had failed, 
and now they were reduced to living on the 
top floor of this tall, dingy house, off the 
Edgware Road. 

With great difficulty Gillian had managed 
to obtain a post as companion-accompanist 
to a lady singer, which brought her in twenty- 
five pounds a year, and every shilling she 
could spare she gave to her mother. 

Gillian had been dismayed, when she 
rushed in on her little surprise visit, to find 
her mother ill in bed and Peggy sitting with- 
out a fire, for her own lot was luxury com- 
pared with this. 

“ Look here, dear,” she said at last, as she 
drew a shabby purse from her muff. “ Take 
this half crown. I was going to buy some 
lace to furbish up my evening dress for to- 
night, but you need it far more.” 

Peggy looked wistfully at her sister. 

“ But — your dress, Gill ? ” she began. 

“Oh, that can’t be helped,” Gillian 
answered, lightly. “ And, after all, I’m only 
Madame’s ‘hired girl’ — no one will notice 
me. But I quite forgot to tell you about to- 
night ; we’re going to a swell ‘At Home,’ and 


Pm to play the accompaniments, so Madame 
said I was to look as smart as I possibly 
could.” 

“ Oh, Gill, dear ! ” said Peggy, fingering 
the half-crown dubiously. 

“ Don’t look so serious, child 1 ” laughed 
Gillian. “ By the way, Peg, I wonder whether 
you’d lend me your real lace berthe to wear?” 

Peggy’s face flushed and her eyes filled 
with tears, but she brushed them away. 

“ I would gladly — but ” 

“What?” cried Gillian, quickly. 

Peggy shook her head. “ It has gone ! 
I— I sold it—yes,” as Gillian gave a little 
scream. “ I had to— to pay for the medicine 
and things. Oh, I don’t mind much, but 
I’m so sorry about your dress.” 

“ Peggy, you’re a brick ! ” said Gill, huskily, 
as she squeezed her sister’s hand ; then she 
picked up her muff. “Oh, I’m forgetting all 
about the time, and I’ve no end of errands to 
do for Madame this morning. Good-bye, 
dear ; I won’t disturb mother again.” 

“You’ll look in whenever you can?” said 
Peggy, eagerly, as she followed Gillian to the 
door ; “ won’t you ? ” 

“ Of course I will,” was the prompt reply. 
“ And Peggy, dear, you’re not to worry. I’m 
going to see what 1 can do — mother shall 
have the wine and things if I have to beg in 
the streets for them ! ” 

Then Gillian ran swiftly down the stairs 
and disappeared. 

Ten minutes’ sharp walk brought her into 
the Edgware Road, when she sprang into a 
pa.ssing bus and was soon at Oxford Circus. 

“ We must get mother well again ! ” she 
murmured, desperately, as she turned down 
New Bond Street to execute her last com- 
mission. “ I shall have to raise some money 
.somehow.” 

And then she thought of the lace Peggy 
had sacrificed and her brave pretence of not 
minding. 

“ What could I sell ? ” she asked herself 
eagerly; and as she entered Chappell’s her 
brain was working rapidly. 

She had only one article of any real value 
left-~a small brooch of lapis lazuli, set round 
with rather fine pearls, which had been in 
the Iredells’ family for several generations. 



the man who knew. 



Her heart beat 
.astasshe stepped 

out on to the pave- 
ment again. I here 





little lower down 
on the opposite, 
side of the street 
—she would try 
there. ' 

The place was 

crowded, and for 
some minutes she 
could not get nw 
the counter. C)ne 
fat, wealthy Ameri- 
can, in a magnifi- 
cent fur coat, 
seemed to be com- 
mandiug a con- 
siderable amount 
of attention. 

‘‘Put that dia- 
mond necklace 
aside for me,” Gil- 
lian heard him say ; 

“the one at a 
thousand guineas, r 
And now let me f 
look at some 
pendants and 

brooches.” she stood quite 

Just then some- 
one left the shop jjg 

ie’ toT°portirCr«sus. 

deep interest as he overhauled o .y ^ 

another of scintillating gems. . , 

She was just wondering vagumj 

it felt like to be as nc gomething 

when suddenly her eye e 

bright and sparkling close by. A 

mond pendant had got actio I ^gjican, 
aside by the massive fur cuffs of the Atne”<^. 
anTnow lay on the edge of the counter, half 

concealed by his elbow. Qttpntion to 

(lillian was just about to 
this, when a movement from *e man ^ 
her sent the trinket off caught 

of falling to the ground, j 

in the shaggy fur of Gillian’s Tibet-skin muii, 
and it took her two or three seconds to d.s- 

‘“£s- I’ll have that diamond ^d 
emerdd brooch,” the Yankee wk saying. 
“And earrings to match, if youv g 

“Ari to, .. Gito-tuto « g 

jeweller to hand back the pc i 




-SHE STOOU QUITE h^uIed'otE -^EAY “a^TW ANOTHEE." 

, itp realized that neither he nor his wealthy 

Ss! ^teSg ' wth P’^g^f 'Ser’ye iavelled along to the ^wo 
erhauled one tray after Both were bosjy 

ndering vaguely what the sight and means to do 

;eti:;tUing 

dose by. A sniall dia- An of Peggy’s wan face 

rot accidentally brushed ^ ther lying ill in bed, ® 

ur cuffs of the Ameri<^, and he gd on the 

,dgeof the counter, half 

wilt to call attention to had taken an irrevocable step, 

ent from the man beside Gilhan I d^^ « 

jff the counter. Instead Q ^ gudden 

)und, however, it caught ^^^“8 towards the door, she met the 

Gillian’s Tibet-skin mull, she t . g gf ^ man who wis smd- 

0 match, if you’ve got Thme was an awful pause-not mme than 

•r H second yet in that short space he had seen 
lian-tumed to the smiling . ^j^g gill’s soul. 

\r nendant sue u 
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‘‘ Here, Ralph,” said a woman’s voice close 
by ; “ we can get to the counter at last.” 

Then Ralph I^orimer stood aside and 

Gillian Iredell passed out of the shop. 

Her head reeled as she tottered across the 
pavement iind climbed into the first passing 

bus. A cold dew gathered on her brow as 
she sank down on the seat. 

Why had he let her escape ? She did not 
know ; but as the bus rattled into Oxford 
Street she knew that she had been saved 
from a great and horrible disgrace. 

By the time she reached Mme. Pernio's 
flat she had bitterly regretted her rash act. 
With a heavy heart she hastened upstairs to her 
room and hid the pendant away in her trunk. 

Fortunately she was not allowed much 
leisure to brood over the matter, for her 
afternoons were always fully occupied, and 
to-day there were the songs to practise for 
the evening. It was not Gillian who 
accompanied Mme. Perino in public. A 
long-haired German usually filled that office, 

but, as this was hot a professional engage- 
ment, she thought it a good opportunity to 
test Gillian’s powers. • And Gillian had been 
so delighted at first, and determined to prove 
herself worthy of the task. Now all her 
enthusiasm seemed to have evaporated. The 
evening of Lady Glenhugh’s “At Home ” had 
arrived, and neither in her work nor her per- 
sonal appearance did she feel the faintest 
interest. 

“ Why do you look so dull to-night ? ” 
asked Madame. “ Are you not well ? ” 

Gillian tried to smile. “ Thank you, I am 
all right.” 

“ And your dress — how plain ! Did I not 
tell you to get some trimming or flowers ? ” 

“ I could not afford it,” answered the girl, 
simply. “ My mother is ill, and needs all 
the money I can spare.” 

Madame stared at her for a moment in 
surprise. “ Well, well, I am sorry to hear it,” 
she said at last, for, under her somewhat 
austere manner, she hid a kind heart. 
“ Never mind, child ; get my lace fichu out 
of that drawer. Now,” and she draped it 
gracefully round Gillian’s shoulders. “Fix 
it so with your brooch, and take this bunch 
of violets — there ! Ah, it makes all the 
difference. See ! ” And she drew Gillian 
before the mirror. “ Really, you look quite 
disHnguke, my dear ! ” 

During the drive to Lady Glenhugh’s Mme. 
Perino kept up a string of instructions, 
consisting chiefly of “ Don’ts,” which the girl 
listened to patiently and promised to 
remember. 


This was the first function of the kind 
Gillian had ever been to, and the throngs of 
laughing, chattering people quite bewildered 
her when she entered the brightly -lighted 
rooms. She felt strangely out of it all, and 
it was a relief to her when the time came 
for Mme. Perino to sing. * 

Many eyes were turned upon the girl as 
she walked across the room to the piano, and 
the general hubbub subsided instantly as the 
opening bars of the song arose. The magic 
powers of Mme. Perino’s voice were well 
known. 

The first verse ended brilliantly and a 
hushed murmur of admiration ran through 
the room. Suddenly Gillian felt an irre- 
sistible desire to look up and see the effect. 
Desire ? Nay, it was a magnetical force con- 
trolled her, for as her glance travelled rapidly 
over the sea of faces one only stood out for 
her in all that crowd. One pair of eyes 
alone compelled her gaze — the eyes of the 
man who knew I 

A hand of ice seemed to strike her across 
the brow. Her fingers trembled over the 
keyboard, wavered — and then a horrible 
discord crashed out. 

Mme. Perino looked sharply round, while 
the young man who was turning over the 
music stepped forward in alarm. For a 
moment Gillian swayed on the piano stool, 
and they thought she was going to faint ; but 
with a supreme effort she mastered herself, 
and began the second verse. 

How she got through the rest of the song 
correctly she never knew ; but when it was 
ended she made no attempt to move. She 
just sat there, motionless, looking neither to 
right nor left. 

At the awful moment when she had met 
those eyes, fixed so strangely upon her, she 
had imagined that he had purposely tracked 
her to this house. Now she knew it was 
merely her own w'ild and guilty conscience 
made her fancy it. His being here was but 
a coincidence — a hideous trick of kite. 

Would he give her away, she wondered — 
would he, now that he could find out her 
name and all about her — would he denounce 
her as a thief, and get her turned away from 
her post and disgraced? 

“What is the matter with you?” said 
Madame’s sharp voice at her elbow. “ Are 
you ill ? ” 

Gillian started violently. “ Oh, no, no ; 

I am all right. I — I felt a little queer while 
playing. I ” 

“ Ah, it may be the room is rather warm,” 
put in I.^dy Glenhugh, who had just then 
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GILLIAN SWAYED ON THE PIANO*STOOL, AND THEY THOUGHT SHE WAS GOING TO FAINT. ” 


approached, and she turned kindly to Gillian. 
“ My dear, you don’t look well. Let me 
take you into the conservatory ; it is nice and 
cool there.” 

“Thank you very much,” murmured 
Gillian, gratefully, and she rose and followed 
her hostess across the room. 

A number of people had already found 
their way into this charming retreat, and just 
inside the doorway they came upon a large 
group, standing talking. 

“ Ah, Mrs. Brough, this looks like gossip,” 
cried Lady Glenhugh, merrily, to a lady who 
appeared to be the centre of the group. 
‘‘What is it?” 

^ “ I was telling them of rather ah exciting 
incident that occurred when my brother and 


I were shopping this morning,” answered 
Mr.s. Brough. “ It was in Verrall’s.” 

“ Yes ? ” said Lady Glenhugh. “ And 
what happened?” 

‘‘ There was a valuable diamond pendant 
stolen. A rich American had been buying 
thousands of pounds’ worth of jewellery ; 
then, when they began to put away the 
things he’d been looking at, they missed this 
pendant. It was soon after Ralph and I 
entered the shop.” 

“And did they catch the thief?” put in 
Lady Glenhugh, with interest. 

Mrs. Brough shook her head. 

“No; it was most curious. Of course, 
tljere was a search and a fuss. I believe 
some of them actually suspected the American 
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himself of having palmed it ; but I remem- 
bered there was a girl standing next him in 
the corner when we went in — quite a plainly- 
dressed person — and I drew their attention 
to the fact. One of the assistants said he^ 
noticed a lady standing there for some time, 
but no one bad served her, as they were all 
busy. Then she disappeared suddenly.” 

“And can no one identify her?” asked 
one of the guests. 

“ No ; that’s the difficulty — but Fm certain 
it must have been that girl. Don’t you 
remember, Ralph, someone pushing past us, 
out of the shop, just before we got to the 
counter ? ” 

Ralph Lorimer looked up quickly on being 
addressed, but his glance fell, not on his 
sister, but on the pale, tragic face of the girl 
who stood behind her. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “ Fm afraid 
that’s not much help to them, anyway,” he 
replied \ “ someone is so very vague.” 

Mrs. Brough looked rather annoyed at her 
brother’s lack of initerest in the subject. 

“At any rate,” she said, turning to her 
hostess again, “ unless the thief di.sposed of 
it at once, she’ll find a difficulty in selling it 
now, because they’ve got a description of it 
in all the evening papers, and every pawn- 
broker will be on the look-out.” 

L^y Glenhugh nodded. “ Oh, yes, she’ll 
be^^caught, I expect. The police are so 
clever ! ” Then she suddenly caught sight 
of Gillian. “ Oh, you poor child ! I brought 
you in here to have a quiet rest and have left 
you standing all this time ! Come along.” 

And no one but Ralph Lorimer noticed the 
dumb agony in those sweet lavender eyes. 

“ Ah, there is a nice cosy corner ! ” ex- 
claimed Lady Glenhugh, as she pointed to 
a comfortable lounge overshadowed by palms. 

Gladly the unhappy girl sank into the seat, 
deaf to the noises around her — oblivious to 
everything except one pair of deep, dark, 
compassionate eyes. One fact alone filled 
her brain now — he had spared her ! He 
knew, and yet he refused to do his duty. 
Why?—why? 

Meanwhile Ralph Lorimer had followed 
Lady Glenhugh back to the drawing-room. 

“ Do you mind telling me who the girl is 
who accompanied Mme. Perino?” he asked 
her. 

Lady Glenhugh looked at him quizzically. 
^ “You’re not the first who has asked me 
that question to-night. Captain Lorimer,” she 
,said. “ Really, Mme. Perino must look after 
her companion, for she’s certainly a charming- 
looking girl.” 


And her name ? ” 

“Let me see — I ought to know — some- 
thing beginning with 1 — Iredell^ that’s it, of 
course.” 

“I wonder whether you would introduce 
me?” 

l^dy Glenhugh cast a searching glance at 
him. It was so unlike this quiet, grave man 
to contract a sudden fancy for a chance pretty 
face. However, she answered readily : — 

“ Certainly I will. Come with me. I left 
her in the conservatory.” 

They found Gillian still sitting like one in 
a dream. She had not heard the approach- 
ing footsteps, and when Lady Glenhugh 
suddenly addressed her she looked up like 
some startled animal. 

“ My dear, I have brought Captain Lorimer 
to introduce to you.” 

But almost before the words were spoken 
Gillian’s eyes had turned instinctively to the 
tall figure standing in the background, and 
her face went a shade paler. 

For a moment there was a singing in her 
ears, and I>ady Glenhugh’s voice sounded a 
long way off. It was not until Captain 
Lorimer had quickly seated himself beside 
her and addressed her by name that her 
swimming brain returned to working order. 
She realized then that she sat alone with 
the man who kneuK 

“I’m afraid you’re rather tired,” he was 
saying, gently. “ A glass of champagne would 
do you good.” 

Then she raised her eyes and the crimson 
colour flooded back into her face as she met 
his kind, intent gaze. 

“Thank you,” she answered, simply; “I — 
I think I should be glad of it.” 

And the next minute he had her hand 
within his arm and was leading her off to the 
refreshment-room. 

“ We’re rather early for supper,” he re- 
marked, cheerfully. “ But that’s all the 
better ; it’s less crowded.” 

And almost before Gillian knew it she was 
sitting opposite him at a small table in a 
quiet corner of the room. 

“ I’m going to order for us both, Miss 
Iredell,” said Lorimer, with his rare smile. 

Gillian looked back gratefully at him, 
mth a wonderful feeling of gladness and con- 
tentment growing in her heart. 

“ Your services will be required again soon 
at the piano, I suppose ? ” he said, presently. 

She nodded, and he went on chatting 
pleasantly, till Gillian almost forgot the night- 
mare that had oppressed her. The wine had 
brought back the sparkle to her eye and the 
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colour to her cheeks, and before they rose 
from the table she felt as if she had known 
Ralph Lorimer all her life. 

Not until she was returning to the drawing- 
room did the strangeness of it all strike her 
— that this charming, courteous man, now 
smiling down at* her, had actually seen her 
steal from a shop ! He could not have seen, 
she told herself at length— -it was only her 
guilty conscience that made her think so. 
Would he have treated her as he had done 
if he had known ? 

“ Ah, there you are ! exclaimed Mme. 
Perino's voice, close beside her. '‘I had 
just sent someone to look for you.” 

This time there was no hitch in Madame’s 
song, and, although the accompaniment was 
a particularly difficult one, Gillian had never 
before, played with such sympathetic grace 
and skill. The result of this was that, before 
they left Lady Glenhugh^s that night, Mme. 
Perino had determined to dispense with 
the services of the long-haired German 
altogether. 

As they' drove homewards Gillian w'as 
a prey to the strangest mixture of feelings. 
I'hat mysterious glow, which she had first felt 
warm through her veins in the supper-room, 
was still uppermost ; yet behind it lurked 
the dreadful skeleton of the morning. Truly, 
tragedy and romance had entered this girFs 
life hand in hand. 

All through the following day she was 
haunted by Ralph Lorimer’s face—by the 
look in his eyes when he bade her good 
night. Then, with a rush of remorse, her 
thoughts would fly back to Peggy and her 
mother and the miserable trinket that lay 
hidden in her trunk. 

If only she could return the thing, at least 
>her fault would be half expiated. 

“ I will — I will ! ” she said to herself, when 
on the third morning she rose from her sleep- 
less bed. “ ril send it back this very day ! ” 

Before going down to breakfast she packed 
the fatal jewel in a small box with the follow- 
ing note, written in a disguised hand : — 

“Sir, — I return the pendant which, in a 
moment of temptation and madness, I took 
from your shop on Tuesday morning.” 

That afternoon she dropped the parcel 
safely into a letter-box in Regent Street, and 
went home with a lighter heart. 

“ I shall be out all day on Sunday,” 
Madame informed her that evening. “So 
you can go home and see your mother if 
you wish.” 

Gillian thanked her, but her spirits sank. 
How could she face little Peggy empty- 
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handed after her promise about the wine.? 
I'he money she had hoped to have for her 
had never been realized. After all, there 
was Still the brooch — of course there was ! 

So on Saturday morning, after she had 
done her usual commissions for Mme. 
Perino, Gillian w^alked quickly down Oxford* 
Street in search of a likely shop. She dared 
not venture into Bond Street again — it had 
proved too horribly unlucky. 

At length she came to an antique jeweller’s, 
and, after some little hesitation, went in. 

Now it happened that Captain Lorimer 
chanced to be walking on the other side of 
the street, and had caught sight of Gillian 
when she first stopped before the shop. 

His keen eye noticed at once the girl's 
nervous manner, and a sudden fear shot 
through his breast. 

He felt he could not leave the spot, and 
lingered about until he saw the tall, slim 
figure reappear. 

With heightened colour she stepped 
(|uickly out on to the pavement, and 
hastened off in the direction she had come. 

For some minutes Ralph Lorimer stood 
looking after her retreating form, his hand- 
some face strained and anxious. 

“Is it possible?” he murmured. “No, 
no — I will not believe it 1 ” Then, with firm 
tread, he crossed the road and walked 
straight into the jeweller’s shop. 

It was empty, save for the owner, who was 
standing behind the counter, with a glass in 
his eye, examining something in his hand. 

But for the moment Ralph remained 
dumb, staring with fixed and eager gaze at a 
small brooch of lapis lazuli and pearls lying 
on the counter. He had recognised it 
instantly as the one ornament Gillian had 
worn at Lady Glenhugh’s. 

“ Is that brooch for sale ? ” he asked, 
abruptly. 

'Fhe jeweller stared. “Well, sir, as a 
matter of fact. I’ve only just purchased it. 
Still, I could name you a price.” 

“ How much ? ” 

The man looked searchingly at him. 

“ It belonged to a friend of mine,” said 
Lorimer, stolidly. “I particularly wish to 
get it back.” 

“ You shall have it for three pounds ten, 
sir.” 

Without a word Lorimer produced the 
money, picked up the brooch, and marche^ ’ 
out of the shop. 

“ Poor girl ! ” he murmurpd, and his eyes 
were soft and humid. “Poor girl I How 
glad I am that I happened to see her ! ” 
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And, with a deep feeling of thankfulness in 

his heart, he went on his way towards his 
sister’s house. 

Three w^eeks passed—weeks of mingled 
joy and agony to Gillian, The two pounds 
she had got for her brooch made Peggy 
almost weep with delight, and proved exceed* 
ingly helpful. But Mrs. Iredell was still 
very ailing, and the doctor’s opinion was that 
a thorough change of air was the only thing 
to benefit her, and recommended a sea 
voyage. Naturally, the two girls were full 
of despair, for nothing seemed more im- 
possible. 

But despite all her troubles these days 
were strangely sweet to Gillian. She hardly 
dared acknowledge, even to herself, that 
Ralph Lorimer was the cause of this, yet in 
her innermost heart she knew it. 

Since that eventful night she had met him 
on several occasions, for Madame, true to her 
resolution, had more than once required 
Gillian’s services at concerts and ‘‘ At Homes,” 
and, curiously enough, Captain Lorimer was 
always there. 

One day Mrs. Brough, who had taken a 
great fancy to Gillian, persuaded Madame to 
bring the girl to her next “ Afternoon.” Of 
course, Lorimer was there, and Gillian, in 
consequence, inordinately happy. But she 
was not destined to remain so long, for 
during tea Mrs. Brough turned suddenly to 
Lady Glenhugh, who was present. 

“You remember that diamond robbery at 
Verrall’s I told you about the other evening?” 

Lady Glenhugh nodded. 

“ Well, it has turned out most curiously. I 
was in there again this morning, and asked 
Mr. Verrall if he had ever got to the bottom 
of the affair, and ” 

“Yes?” put in several voices, with interest. 
“ And had he ? ” 

“ The thief returned the pendant anony- 
mously was Mrs. Brough’s astounding 
announcement. She paused to see the effect 
of her words, then added : “ It was without 
doubt that girl, as I said from the first ! ” 

“ How very odd ! ” exclaimed Mme. 
Perino. “ One doesn’t 6ften meet with such 
honest thieves.” 

At this there was a general laugh, and no 
one noticed the strained look on Gillian’s 
face, or the eager light which bad leapt 
pto Captain Ldrimer’s eyes^ 

“ Sudden temptation, you know,” said Mrs.' 
Brough, “ followed by swift repentance. One 
can forgive that.” 

And then they fell to discussing various 


cases of robberies they had known, and 
Gillian sat in a rigid silence, until Ralph 
Lorimer quietly seated himself beside her 
and drew her into conversation. 

One wet, miserable evening, a week later, 
Gillian was standing at the corner of Brompton 
Road, waiting for an omnibus. Her pretty 
face looked tired and anxious, as one after 
another went by, full up. 

“ Oh, dear ! ” she murmured ; “ ten minutes 
wasted already, and I’m getting soaked ! ” 

She was just moving back to shelter in a 
shop doorway, when she collided with a tall 
man who was hurrying by. 

“ I beg your pardon ! ” he exclaimed 
politely, then stopped short. “ Gillian ! — 
Miss Iredell ! 

The girl started in surprise, then all the 
colour rushed to her face as she recognised 
Ralph Lorimer 

For some moments they remained dumbly 
staring at one another ; then, “ What terrible 
weather for you to be out in ! ” he exclaimed, 
in deep concern. 

“ 1 am waiting for a bus, but they are all 
full,” she answered, simply. 

“ You want to get back to Mme. 
Perino’s ? ” 

• She shook her head. “ I am going to see 
my mother.” 

“ Well, anyway, I can’t allow you to stand 
here and get wet through— I’m going to call 
a cab,” he said, in a quiet, masterful manner 
which admitted of no argument, and he 
walked to the edge of the pavement and 
gave a sharp whistle. 

A four-wheeler responded to the summons, 
and Gillian, seeing that any protest would be 
useless, entered. Then, to her surprise, 
Lorimer stepped in and seated himself 
beside her. 

“ I’m coming with you,” he said, gently 
laying his hand upon her arm. “Where 
shall I tell the man to drive to ? ” 

For a second Gillian hesitated, striving to 
hide the gladness that filled her ; then, in a 
voice that trembled a little, she gave him her 
mother’s address. - 

The cab started off, and for some time 
there was absolute silence between them. 
Suddenly Lorimer leant forward and took 
both her hands in his own. 

“ Gillian,” he said, “ look at me ! ” 

And obediently she raised her eyes to his. 

“ Do you know why I am with you ? ” 

She shook her head 

“ Do you not know that I love you, dear 
— that I have always loved you ? ” 
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She would not speak, but her face shone 
with a great joy. 

“You love me, darling? Yes, I know it,” 
as he smiled into her eyes. “But I want 
you to tell me so,” 

Then the colour faded from her cheeks; 
her hands dropped limply away from him. 

“ No, no,” she answered, with a strangled 
sob. “ It is impossible ; you do not 
know ” 

“I know that you are the only girl I 
have ever loved ! ” he said, passionately. 
“ I will marry no one but you ! Listen, dear,” 
and he again got possession of her hands. 
“ There must be no more of this drudgery. 
You belong to me now, and I’m going to 
look after you and your mother and sister as 
well We can be married at once, and ” 

“ Don’t, don’t ! ” cried Gillian, piteously, 
turning aside that he might not witness the 
terrible struggle that was going on within 
her. Oh, how she 


But the words she would have spoken were 
arrested on her lips. “You need not tell me, 
dear,” he said, very gently. “ I know.” 

For a moment she stared at him spe^h^ 

less, the hot blood tingling in her cheeks, 

“ Ah ! ” she said. “ I thought so once — I 
thought so at first, but afterwards it seemed 
impossible ! ” 

“ Dear,” he said, in the tenderest voice in 
the world, “do you think I would judge a 
life by one moment’s rash act? Do you 
think I did not read the truth the instant 1 
looked into those sweet, tell-tale eyes ? Ah, 
you poor child, how you have sufered ! It 
has made my heart ache to see you. But 
that is oyer, thank God, and we will never 
speak of it again.” 

Just then the cab pulled up. 

“Come, darling,” he said, “let us go up 
and see your mother and Peggy.” 

And together they went up. 


longed to accept 
the happiness he 
held out to her! But 
he did not know — 
and if he did, his 
love would pro- 
bably turn to scorn. 
Need she tell? Oh, 
surely, for the sake 
of her mother and 
Peggy, she might 
keep silence and 
retain his love ? 

“Gillian!” he 
said, hoarsely, 
“ why do you turn 
away from me? 
Gan it be that you 
do not love me ? ” 

Then she raised 
her tragic eyes to 
his, dim with the 
agony of a great 
self - sacrifice. “ I 
love you so much,” 
she said, “that I 
cannot — I — 1 — 
there is something 
1 must tell you, 
Ralph — something 
that, when you 
know, will alter 
everything ! Oh, it 
kills me to give 
you up, but — but 
I cannot deceive 
you! Ralph, I ” 



Y friend, Mr. Cherwell, who 
now comes seldom to town, 
finding an ever-increasing em- 
ployment for his interests and 
affections in a Hampshire 
garden, tells me that he is 
more and more struck on every occasion of 
these decreasing visits to the Metropolis by 
the multitude of shabby people he encounters 
in the streets. 

** You can have no idea,” he said to me the 
other night, shifting the candles to obtain a 
better view of the effect produced upon my 
countenance by his words, how marvellously 
shabby the Londoners appear in the eyes of 
a confirmed countryman. As they pass me 
by in the street I can almost persuade myself 
that I am witnessing a procession of hungry 
tramps from one workhouse to another. 
Their clothes are dirty, their linen is grimy, 
their boots are without a shine, and the brims 
of their hats are thick with London dust. 
There is a strange greyness, too, even in their 
faces, as though the reeky atmosphere had 
permanently soiled the vesture of mortality. 
The old cheerfulness is gone ; gone, too, are 
the briskness and alacrity of the moving 
drama. If I see a well-dressed person I find 
myself turning round to look at him ; if I 
meet a smiling, gobd-humoured man I am 
tempted to think he has issued from a 
wine-bar,” 

I learned from my friend that he attributes 
this squalid, dusty, unbrushed, and grimy 
appearance of the London streets to the 
prevalence of cheap clothes. He complains 
that men who a generation ago would have 
worn with a notable air one good suit of 
honest woollen till it dropped honourably 


from their backs, must now have three oi 
four suits of pretentious shoddy which go to 
shabby ruin in the London atmosphere 
almost as soon as they are put on. Instead 
of a few very finely-dressed people, a multi- 
tude of respectably-dressed people, and a 
picturesciue lower orders in weather-tinted 
corduroys, we have, so my friend puts the 
matter, a population arrayed in one mono- 
tonous shabbincss of shoddy make-believe. 
He goes so far as to declare — I know not 
what the tailors will say about so revolu- 
tionary an idea — that cloth is unsuited for 
town wear, and that men should apparel 
themselves in strong linens dyed to rich 
browns, deep reds, and profound blues. A 
tough linen, he says, will never throw off a 
shabby appearance. 

It was this conversation, started after 
dinner by my venerable friend in his Hamp- 
shire library, that inspired me, upon my 
return to the Metropolis, to a study of shabby 
people. I do not mean the multitudes of 
merely dusty black-coated and silk-hatted 
mortals who peregrinate such thoroughfares 
as the Strand and Fleet Street, and whose 
unhandselled appearance is due far more to 
the atmosphere of the town than to any lack 
of convenient guineas ; I mean rather those 
broken gentlemen who mix in the moving 
pageant of the great city, and who declare in 
every spreading seam of their garments, in 
every broken thread of their shoe-leather, 
in every crumpled angle of their hats^ brims, 
and in every smudge and smear and smoky 
raff upon their frayed linen, that they have 
gone under in the struggle for existence and 
are become the solitaries of disaster. 

“What has brought these men to their 
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poverty and despair?” I asked myself. 
«What were they five and ten years ago? 
And where is it, and how is it, that they now 
manage to drag out their existence ? ” 

The reader, if his walks have ever taken 
him through Whitehall and along the Strand 
towards the alleys# of Fleet Street, may have 
seen a tall and handsome man shuffling 
along in the crowds, with such an air of 
distinction in his countenance that the sorry 
clothes, the napless billycock, and the broken 
boots in which he went could but accentuate 
the dignity of his bearing. And if the reader 
is familiar with the facial traits of English 
aristocracy he must have been struck by the 
compelling likeness which this poor gentle- 
man bore to one of our ducal families. The 
j/rominent, staring, light- coloured eye, the 
heavy face, the long and rounded chin, the 
gradual curve af the head to a broad neck 
and high shoul- 
ders — these, and 
the man’s shuf- 
fling gait, loose- 
hanging hands, 
and a habit of 
swinging the h<‘ad 
slightly from side 
to side as he 
walked, all con- 
spired to breed in 
the mind the 
assurance of some 
near relationship 
to a family of the 
greatest distinc- 
tion and inex- 
haustible wealth. 

This man was 
tramping the 
streets of London 
on an allowance 
of twenty shillings 
a week through a 
blind and insen- 
sate passion for 
a wicked and 
worthless woman. 

At one time he 
had given promise 
of a distinguished 
career. He had 
^n ample allow- 
ance from his father, he was happily married, 
the House of Commons was open to him. 
Then came a day when he fell under the magic 
spell of a creature nearly hfteen years his 
senior, and honour, duty, loyalty, the present 
and the future, were cast to the winds for 


her appeasement. He not only broke the 
heart of his wife, a favourite of his father, 
but on the day of her funeral he was dining 
in one of the principal London hotels with 
his evil genius. His father heard of this, 
and immediately cut off his supplies. He 
sold his wife’s jewels, gambled frantically foif 
fortune, and at last, clumsily enough, forged 
his father’s name to a bill. The result was 
not imprisonment, but ruin none the less 
bitter for his pride and hope. The woman 
indignantly cast him off, and only one mem- 
ber of his family, an affectionate maiden 
aunt, could be found to help liim. She 
purchased for him an annuity of a pound a 
week and closed her doors to him. Ostracized 
by all his world, too broken and embittered 
to attcmj)t any recasting of his ruined life, the 
miserable man surrendered to the poverty 
of his condition. He rented a garret in 

a dreadful alley 
between Fleet 
Street and Hol- 
born, and spent 
his days between 
visits to free libra- 
ries and in walk- 
ing about the 
streets. He was 
fond of French 
literature, and 
spent much of his 
money in pur- 
chasing soiled, 
paper-covered 
copies of his 
favourite authors. 
He cultivated no 
a c quaintances, 
was extremely 
sober in his 
habits, and made 
no effort what- 
ever to win back 
the support and 
interest of his 
family. He was 
his own cook and 
valet, dusted and 
cleaned his room 
himself, fetched 
and carried every- 
thing that came 
into it. How often he opened his lips in his 
twelve years of ostracism I cannot say, but if 
there was one man in London like to a 
Trappist monk it was this middle-aged cornet 
of an illustrious house. When they found him 
dead on the floor of his garret a French novel 
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lay open on the arm of his chair, and a half- 
eaten orange stood upon the table. Apoplexy 
struck him down, apparently, as he rose from 
his reading to open a window. 

A more sociable and an infinitely brighter 
vagabond was a man of my acquaintance who 
once haunted the steps of newspaper offices 
in Fleet Street. He was a huge fellow, with 
broad shoulders and long, far-reaching arms, 
which reminded one of 
the claws of a lobster. 

He had small, sand- 
speckled eyes, a blunt 
and rosy nose, a huge 
red moustache burned 
away into blackened 
gaps by the stumps of 
cigarettes, and a short 
chin which twitched 
with some nervous affec- 
tion. His clothes were 
of the dreadfullest kind, 
not only thread but 
torn and patched in fifty 
directions, while his 
boots were usually laced 
with odds and ends of 
knotted string. He was 
in the habit, winter and 
summer, of wearir^ upon 
his hands a pair of 
woollen gloves, and he 
always carried with him 
a mighty stick, which 
was more like a giant's 
cudgel than a gentle- 
man's cane. In spite of 
his tramp-like garments, 
his battered billycock 
hat, his broken boots, 
and the grimy silk hand- 
kerchief bound for collar 
round his throat, there 
was something so genial 
and pleasant in his in- 
tonation that I never 
really failed to derive pleasure from his 
society. * 

This gentleman was an Irishman of decent 
family, and had soldiered in a regiment of 
Dragoons. A taste for Bohemianism had 
induced him to leave the Army and throw 
himself into the lesser ways of journalism. 
For some years he was a regular contributor 
to one of the sporting papers, famous for its 
irreverence and popular with young men 
for its hinted indecencies. He fell among 
tipplers, and his great book remained un- 
written. He composed his jests at the counter 


of a wine-bar. Day by day he sank deeper 
into the mud. Day by day his natural powers 
abated and his earnings decreased. At 
length he came to the common lodging- 
house, and subsisted on the half-crowns 
grudgingly paid by the daily newspapers for 
what are sometimes called “ items of intel- 
ligence." 

“Tve just sent a beautiful story to the 

‘ ,' " he once said 

to me. “ On my word, 
I believe my genius is 
sprouting again, the old 
buck ! 1 o-day, you must 
know, is the anniversary 
of Nelson's birthday ; 
he was a countryman 
of mine, but he was 
born by accident in 
England and never quite 
recovered from it ; at 
any rate, he only had 
one arm and one eye, 
and in Ireland all the 
boys are born with two 
of each ; but, as I am 
telling you, this Nelson 
was born down in Nor- 
folk at a place called 
Burnham Thorpe, in 
the year 1758, where 
his father was the rector 
and the family a large 
one. My boy, I've never 
been to Burnham Thorpe 
in my life, but I've 
written to the paper 
saying that as I was 

gazing at the sacred 

rectory this afternoon I 
heard a little sob beside 
me, and there was a 

gentleman all the way 
from Nova Scotia show- 
ing the place to his 

little boy in a Scotch 
suit. * Oh, papa,' sighed the little boy 
— you'll understand I heard the remark 

in Burnham Thorpe in half an hour's time 
from now — ‘Oh, papa,' said he, ‘do you 
think that Nelson is looking down at us 
from heaven?' 'Twill be quoted in all the 
provincial papers, all the Colonial papers, 
and translated into fifty languages, till I've 
got a circulation as big as Shakespeare, 
who had Irish blood in his veins. An' 
what will I get for it at all? Half a 
crown I By George, but it's bad times for 
authors ! " 
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He sent as many canards flying round the 
world as any journalist who ever set pen to 
paper, but nothing could ever bring a blush 
of shame to his cheeks. “Sure,” he would 
say, “I am what they call an imaginative 
writer, and my paragraphs all have a moral 
in them; and that's what the world wants 
more than money — morality. Look how 
they pay me, for instance ; 'tis immoral.” 

I missed him for many weeks, after an 
absence abroad, and, making inquiries about 
him on my return, discovered that he had 
long passed out of Fleet Street’s know- 
ledge. "J’he paragraphs in the newspapers 
have been dulto ever since. How he died, 
or where he died, no man can tell me ; but 
he died in the harness of Apollo, an imagi- 
native writer to the last. It was his custom, 
when an idea occurred to him, to pull half a 
sheet of note-paper out of his pocket, and 
write rapidly with the vanishing stump of a 
lead-pencil oft wetted at his lips. I have 
seen him writing on the counter of a wine- 
bar, on the crown of his hat on a seat by the 
I'hames, even with the paper leaned against 
a shop window in Fleet Street. He wrote 
for the flying hour, and did not even look 
sufflciently ahead to write an epitaph for his 
own tomb. Somewhere in a gloomy London 
cemetery this poet of the pavement lies in a 
nameless grave. 

Shop-walkers and ’bus-conductors, 


ance of idleness is a shame to them ; 
they must counterfeit activity even if they 
scarcely know how to get through the 
long day. And, I repeat, these men — the 
victims of middle age — seldom lapse into 
evil habits, and practise their code of respect- 
ability to the grave’s edge. 

But in London, which holds all the varia- 
tions of humanity, there are many shabby 
people who indulge themselves in their 
slovenly habits. I think everybody must have 
seen the extraordinary man who, stiff as a 
poker, walks like lightning through the 
streets, with a shabby frock-coat buttoned 
tightly over his chest, light check trousers 
turned up above boots thicker than any worn 
by a plough-boy, and whose old silk hat has 
been greased and pomatumed till it looks 
like the coat of a drowned rat. This clean- 
shaven, pale-faced, white-haired young man, 
so I am told, imagines himself to be the 
victim of a world- wide conspiracy, and under 
his clothes wears a complete set of chain 
armour. He has given notice to Scotland 
Yard that they must protect him from 
assassins ; and the blue foolscap which he so 
often carries under his arm is a document 
declaring to posterity the secret reasons for 
the assassination which is about to overtake 
him. 

Then there is an old man who goes about 


It .seems to me, disappear immedi* 
{itely they reach middle age. Old 
’bus-drivers you may see on every 
f)iher ’bus that goes by, but a 
whiskered conductor is so great 
m incongruity that one almost starts 
to behold him. Where do they go 
to, these men who vanish from their 
accustomed places with middle age ? 
Many a poor father lives bitterly 
on the charity of a poorer son, 
bimself struggling with a young 
family. Many, after months and 
months of searching advertisement 
columns, take to tramping the streets 
in search of any chance and some- 
times doubtful work by which they 
can live. They become odd-job 
men, and their wives, by needle- 
work or painting for toy-makers, 
i^elp to keep the wolf from getting 
farther than the threshold. You 
may see these shabby men at all 
hours of the day posting through 
the streets with stern faces, as 
though charged with some impor- 
tant mission. To wear the appear* 
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Piccadilly, Park Lane, and the Edgware 
Road wearing such clothes as might persuade 
a workman to toss him twopence for a bed 
in a common lodging-house. He carries a 
small sack in his hand, and often stoops in 
the gutters to pick up scraps of refuse. His 
face is well-nigh fleshless, his eyes are so dim 
that he can scarcely see, his body is so ill- 
nourished that he has hard work to drag 
it about with him. But, far from suffering 
poverty, this old man is an owner of London 
property, and is said to have amassed by his 
hideous frugality a handsome fortune, for 
which he has no heirs. He has a garret in 
the neighbourhood of the Edgware Road, will 
not have a soul to look after him, and clings 
with all the passion of a lover for his mistress 
to an indigence which keeps him friendless, 
and a penury which afflicts his body with 
pain and suffering. 

Another shabby 
person whom I ran 
to earth was a cmce 
flourishing Army 
tutor, and a man of 
some family distinc- 
tion. He might l^ve 
stepped out of a 
Cruikshank drawing 
or from the pages of 
Dickens. He was a 
sad sloven, and yet 
by a swaggering man- 
ner and a rich flavour 
of conversation con- 
ferred a kind of 
dignity upon his rags. 

He was a man of 
middle height, with 
a fat, round, flabby 
face, a loose, jovial 
mouth, shrewd little 
pig’s eyes, and a 
square, well - set - up 
figure. He was bald, 
but plastered across 
his he d a plait of 
hair which was always 
slipping backwards 
and forwards, and 
which would some- 
times stick up in the 
air like tlie crest of 
a cockatoo. He wore a black cut-away 
coat which ^e had tinted a bottle-green, 
and his waistcoat, which had a habit 
of wrinkling up over his chest, betrayed a 
leather belt round his middle, from whose 
control his greasy trousers were perpetually 


slipping down. He wore a cheap pair of 
spectacles "with a bad crack across one of the 
glasses, and usually talked to one with these 
glasses pushed up on his forehead. He had 
a rollicking manner, and during conversation 
was wont to pace up and down the room 
brandishing a long black €A)ony ruler. 

This fine fellow earned a precarious living 
by teaching shorthand and making a book 
on horse-races. He would take a stake of 
a shilling or half a crown with the air of a 
Cabinet Minister receiving his salary. Stand- 
ing before a blackboard, flourishing a piece 
of chalk in his hand, and lecturing on the 
mysteries of Pitmanic hieroglyphics to three 
or four half-starved clerks who paid him a 
few pence for a lesson, he would pause every 
now and then to answer a tap at the door, 
and receive from some shopman or clerk on 
the landing a scrap 
of paper and a coin. 
All this he did with a 
fine, careless rapture, 
never losing a fraction 
of his dignity, and 
never giving the hum- 
blest of his students 
an impression of 
broken fortunes. He 
appeared to be teach- 
ing shorthand because 
he loved it, and he 
took a shilling stake 
on a horse as if he 
were labouring his 
hardest to better the 
backer’s fortune. 

To this strange and 
shabby life my friend 
had descended, step 
by step, from a sheer 
inability to stick to 
anything for a long 
time. He had given 
up his Army tutoring 
because it bored him, 
and had embarked 
on the career of a 
speculator because he 
thought himself sure 
of financial genius. 
Failing here, he had 
devoted himself to 
the life of an inventor, and had taken out 
more patents for useless contrivances than 
even he could remember. 

Then he had gone in for authorship, 
and his religious novels, his problem novels, 
hia crime liovels, his society novels, and 
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his political squibs (all unpublished) are 
as numerous a progeny as the children of 
Dumas. Always he was dreaming of making 
a fortune, and always-dragging down with 
him a wife and three daughters for whom he 
professed the tenderest affection — he was 
sinking deeper ihd deeper in the scale. 
And yet no man ever walked the London 
streets with a jauntier step or preserved 
such high and 
generous spirits 
through all the 
chances of this 
mortal life. 

But while 
men of this kind 
are numerous 
enough in Lon* 
don — and if one 
had the [time 
one might well 
encounter 
among them 
some of tlie 
strangest and 
rarest characters 
ever met with in 
fiction — still the 
vast multitude of 
shabby peo{)le 
belong to an in- 
finitely depress- 
ing and mo- 
notonous bri- 
gade of social 
lailures, whose 
tragedy is their 
age rather than 
any kink, inter- 
esting or amus- 
ing, in their 
dispositions. 

Let the reader 
keep his eyes 
open as he 
walks about London, and he will see on 
every side of him the broken soldiers of this 
innumerable army. The old journalist, the 
old clerk, the old actor, the old shopman, 
the old nondescripts of those odd and multi- 
farious employments whose very names are 
unknown to most of us — there they go, pen- 
sionless, comfortless, and homeless, living on 
the gratuities of their children and seeking 
in chance employments to earn a casual 
sixpence for their hunger. 

Among these people you may see often 


enough the old curate, threadbare and 
broken, pacing the streets with eyes- that see 
nothing. Down — down — down, till a stage 
is reached at which hunger is only a numbing 
sensation so constant as to arouse no suffer- 
ing, and the blood becomes so habitually 
chilled that frost and bitter winds make 
little difference to normal discomfort. The 
common lodging-houses, the miserable garrets 

in court and 
alley, and the 
cheap bedrooms 
in small subur- 
ban streets are 
always full of 
London’s 
shabby people. 
And in the 
streets, jostling 
shoulders with 
them, move the 
respectably- 
dressed, middle- 
aged men in 
constant employ- 
ment, before 
whose eyes is 
the perpetual 
menace of dis- 
charge and 
poverty. 

My old friend 
in Hampshire will have it that 
a false idea of respectability is 
at the bottom of this tremen- 
dous, if sordid, tragedy. “ People,” 
he says, “ have given up thrift 
to cut a petty figure in the social 
world. They live in houses whose 
rents are too dear for them, and 
wear clothes which are unsuited 
to their employments. Instead of 
saving up for a rainy day, instead of 
a wise insurance and a healthy 
humility of outlook, the masses of 
men and women in London are always 
pushing on to a nearer and nearer imitation 
of the rich, which, while it brings them no 
real comfort of soul, infallibly leads them 
into ultimate ruin and despair.” 

Whatever the cause, for him who has eyes 
to see the streets of London are crowded 
with the derelicts of social progress, and only 
the angel of pity knows how much sorrow, 
how much patience, and how much heroism 
are concealed under the fading and thread- 
bare shoddy of the city’s shabby people. 



“thk olii curatk, threadbare and 
BROKEN, BACING THE STREETS WITH tVES 

That see nothing.” 
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Sftorkey Timms, His Marks. 

By ARTHUR MORRISON. 


HIS is another tale of Snorkey 
Timms, the disreputable ac- 
quaintance of whom 1 have 
written in other places. It is 
now years since I saw Snorkey, 
and I never had the faintest 
excuse for such an acquaintanceship, except 
that he was an amusing scoundrel and full of 
information that cannot be derived from any 
person of the smallest respectability. Many 
of his adventures he has told me himself ; 
some I have learned from other sources ; 
this came to me in hints and instalments, 
both ways. 

It was at a time long after Snorkey’s 
adventure with the bags of bricks at Liverpool 
Street, after he had told it me in a faro-house 
at Whitechapel ; the time, in fact, was when 
the banker at that same faro-table was the 
envy of Snorkey\s soul and his ideal of 
sublunary good fortune. From Snorkey's 
point of view, indeed, there was reason. 
Snorkey was a mere Cockney picker-up of 
trifles — and other things — that were not 
too carefully watched ; Mr. Issy Marks 
during the day was a wholesale merchant 
with a fancy-goods warehouse in a little turn- 
ing out of Houndsditch, and in the evening 
he sat at the receipt of custom at the faro- 
den, the only man at the table who always 
won. Indeed, he paid the proprietor fifteen 
shillings an hour for the privilege of sitting 
banker, and made a very handsome thing of 
it on the top of that. Why Snorkey and 
others like him should have persisted in con- 
tributing nightly to Mr, Issy Marks’s income 
was not a question easily to be resolved by 
the impartial observer ; the language where- 
with they signalized their regular losses wholly 
precluded the supposition that they did it 
out of sheer benevolence to Mr. Marks. Yet 
they were far from being fools in the ordinary 
sense, and, in fact, were rather apt to pride 
themselves on their general knowingness ; 
still they came, stood before the eight squares 
chalked on the table, saw their stakes de- 
crease and vanish by a system which plainly 
and obviously must benefit the banker all 
through, and nobody else, went away poor 
and angry, and came again the next night 
and all the nights after that to lose more 


money. 'Fhere was no reason in it, but there 
was the phenomenon, and Mr. Marks did 
very well out of it, as did many another 
“ banker ” in many another gambling-house 
in those parts. 

P'or this, and for the presumed wealth in 
the fancy-goods business, Mr. Issy Marks 
was regarded with much envy. The business 
had its place in a humpbacked little old 
house that stood uncomfortably shouldered 
and squeezed between two larger buildings, 
not so old but quite as dirty, in a rather 
grimy little street that led from Houndsditch 
to some undiscovered region beyond. There 
were bigger houses among them than Mr. 
Marks’s, and busier ; but his had the reputa- 
tion — at least among his humbler admirers 
— of carrying a solid trade of the sort 
called “ snug.” 

Now, it was the quaint and interesting 
custom of Snorkey, and all his friends of 
like habits, to inspect very often and with 
loving care the premises of prosperous persons 
who aroused their respect and envy, as Mr. 
Marks had done Snorkey’s. They counted 
the windows and speculated on the probable 
interior fastenings of doors. They peeped 
through keyholes unobserved, affectionately 
patted shutters, and groped inquiringly about 
their iron fastenings. Their kindly interest even 
extended to the houses adjoining, the roofs, 
ladders, trap-doors, and possible means of 
intercommunication. They have been known 
to stand in cold streets for hours watching 
the lights on the window-blinds that screened 
the objects of their solicitude, and even the 
most careless of them never omitted to make 
.sympathetic, if unostentatious, inquiries as 
to the comings and goings of the inmates 
and the exact positions of their sleeping 
apartments. 

Snorkey, therefore, was aware that Mr. 
Issy Marks’s warehouse was locked up and 
left to itself at night. He knew, also, that 
the back of the place could be reached 
from a paved alley by the scaling of an easy 
wall; that packing-cases littered the back- 
yard ; and that any person standing on one 
or two of the largest could reach a window 
that was not barred. Such things as these 
were always among the first noticed by 
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Snorkey in any house in which he took an 
intelligent interest. And, as regards this par- 
ticular house, observation had taught him 
Other things also. For instance, although 
the stock generally was not of a costly 
description, there was a good deal of cheap, 
thin, showy silvei^ which would melt down 
just as well as the same metal in heavier and 
more expensively-finished pieces. There was 
a little safe in the back room on the ground 
floor, and there was all the possibility of a 
little jewellery. On the whole, Snorkey 


without effect. That was because the door- 
keeper sat on a pair of steps within, with his 
eye near the fanlight. Snorkey Timms was no 
stranger, and with no more delay than sufficed 
for the silent opening and closing of the 
door and a careful groping through a long 
passage he emerged into the light and noise of 
the gambling-room. Mr. Marks wa.#*there as 
usual, with a cigar in his mouth, his hat at the 
back of his head, and his eyes on the cards he 
was shuffling and dealing on the table before 
him. An eager little crowd was clubbed 


decided that he had 
fallen in love with 
Mr. Marks’s ware- 
house, and must 
take an early oppor- 
tunity to scrape a 
closer acquaintance. 

The opportunity, 
in fact, seemed to 
he occurring every 
night ; so that be- 
tween the moment 
when Snorkey fully 
rt‘alized the state of 
his affections and 
the evening on 
which he seized his 
opportunity very few 
hours elapsed. 

It was Mr. 
xMarks’s habit to 
bolt and bar his 
warehouse at seven 
each evening and 
bid it and its busi- 
ness farewell till the 
next morning — for 
he lived at Mile 
Knd. On the even- 
ing of Snorkey’s 
venture he left as 
usual, and Snorkey, 
from a convenient 
^ntry, saw him go, 
much being 
ascertained, the 
adventurer loitered 



thickly round the 
other three sides of 
the table, the rear 
rank climbing on 
the backs of the 
ranks before them, 
every man with his 
hand thrust out to 
its fullest reach, fol- 
lowing the fortunes 
of his stake where 
it lay on the chalked 
diagram, and eager 
to snatch at the 
winnings that came 
so sparsely. 

Snorkey staked a 
shilling, partly be- 
cause he was always 
ready to gamble, 
and partly because, 
in view of the pos- 
sible events of the 
night, it was not 
“the game” to make 
himself conspicuous 
by a change in his 
usual habits on this 
particular evening. 
The shilling went 
into Mr. Marks’s 
heap, followed 
ciuickly by another, 
and two more, and 
some others after 
that, 

“ Banker’s ’avin’ 


an hour amid the " ^ook-kekpek^^at o^k a 
society of the Three 

"I'uns, and then leisurely took his way to the 
faro “ club,” 

. This place was reached by way of an 
mnocent-looking door, with a very respectable 
electric bell, at the end of a little court of newly- 
l^ilt offices and shops. If you were known, 
the door instantly opened to your ring ; if you 
were not, you might ring the battery down 


THE DOOR-KEEPER SAT ON A PAIR OF STEPS WITHIN, WITH HIS 
EYE NEAR THE FANLIGHT.*’ 


'FANlirr:® all the luck again,” 

remarked a friend 
to Snorkey. “ Turns tap the card with most 
agin it every time, an’ ’e’s halved stakes 
eight times since I come in.” 

Snorkey tried a double chance with two 
shillings, and lost them in successive turns. 

“No good — it’s givin’ ’im yer money 
to-night,” remarked the friend, “ There’s a 
chap over there’s bin puttin’ down half quids 
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an^ quids, and never savin’ a stake. Marks’s 

luck^s in to-night.'' 

As a fact, the banker's luck always is in at 
faro, but to-night it was favouring him so 
well that even the punters noticed it; and 
punters at faro must either be blind in 
general to the banker's luck or take it as 
a matte# of course. As his loose silver 
dwindled and Mr. Marks’s heap of money 
rose, Snorkey grew the more resolved on his 
project for the night, and more and more 
persuaded that his claim on the Marks estate 
was a justifiable and, indeed, almost a 
legal one. 

He stayed about the faro-table till near 
eleven, and then sauntered quietly out. It 
was scarce more than five minutes' walk to 
the house by Houndsditch, and the street, 
the warehouse, and 
the alley behind 
were all quiet ar^^ 
dark. But thei?e 
was a light in a top 
window in the 
house to the left of 
Marks's, and, as 
Snorkey had the 
whole night before 
him for his adven- 
ture, he waited, and 
took a turn about 
the streets to kill 
time. 

When he returned 
it was nearer twelve 
than eleven, and 
the lodger in the 
next house was in 
bed. Snorkey 
wasted no more 
time, but hurried 
into the paved alley 
and scaled the wall. 

Mr, Marks's 
back-yard was an 
uncomfortable 
place to traverse by 
night, short as the 
distance was ; for 
unseen boxes and 
cases met the shins 
and knuckles of 
the explorer, and, 
while the quietest 
possible progress 
involved some 
amount of noise, 
there was always 
the danger of 


knocking over something with a thunderous 
clatter. 

Snorkey was cautious and slow, for there 
was no need to hurry. He reached the wall 
of the house and stood to listen. It was a 
still night — too still for such an enterprise as 
Snorkey's; small sounds « were very clear. 
But then, if every burglar refused to work 
except in perfect conditions, the whole 
industry would come to a standstill. 

There was no sound to cause uneasiness. 
There was the tread of a policeman, of 
course, but that was reassuring. It is a 
pleasant sound in the ear of a burglar, 
audible for an enormous distance, giving 
him confidence ; when he cannot hear it he 
is never sure that the policeman isn't watch- 



“IT {$ NOT EASY TQ SET ONE ‘ROUGH PACKING-CASE FIRMLY ON 
ANOTHER, ON A DARK NIGHT, WITHOUT NOISE." 


ing him. This friendly sound came from 
Houndsditch, harmoni- 
ously beating time for the 
now subdued hum of 

London. The sky was 
clear and cloudless above, 
though dark ; and a few 
stars looked down on 

Snorkey's experiment and 
winked encouragingly. 

It is not easy to set one 
rough packing-case firmly 
on another, on a dark 
night, without 
noise ; and when 
you have done it, 
even wuth a little 
noise, it is still 
more difficult to 
climb on the top 
case without a great 
deal more noise 
still, and more than 
a chance of a 
clamorous tumble. 
But these difficulties 
were surmounted, 
and once the win- 
dow was reached, 
that offered no 
difficulties at all. 
For Snorkey had 
brought his tools. 
First, a catch-'em- 
alive-oh paper, 
doubled inward, so 
as to go safely in the 
pocket. This, being 
carefully opened 
out, was spread over 
the pane nearest the 
sash fastening fiind 
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smacked in the middle with the flat hand. 
The pane was abolished, and came away in 
a hundred fragments, all sticking to the paper, 
and all quiet. Then it needed but the 
insertion of a hand to open the catch, and 
the window was conquered. 

Snorkey climbed in, shut the window 
quietly, and pulled down the blind— a thing 
that Mr Marks had neglected. Then he 
produced some more tools. First, a lantern 
made of a little tin box with a stump of 
candle in it, so that light was only thrown 
where needed, and a puff would quench it. 

Now when the scrap of candle was lit, the 
first thing revealed to his sight was not at all 
what Snorkey was looking for. It was, in 
fact, a heap of shavings on the floor — wet 
shavings. It was partly under a table which 
was piled above with cardboard boxes, many 
of them broken. The boxes seemed damp, 

too, and when Snorkey approached to 
examine them he gre\v aware of a distinct 
smell of paraffin oil. There was nothing in 
the boxes, it would seem, but more shavings, 
and paper — also wet. Snorkey’s eyebrows 
lifted and his lips pursed. But he saved the 
whistle for a future occasion. 

He looked about the room. The walls 
were lined with shelves and stacked with 
boxes, but there seemed very little in the 
boxes. Mr. Marks appeared to be stocking 
a deal of straw and dirty paper ; also shavings, 
again. But there was one box of hair- 
brushes which much interested Snorkey. 
He knew that Marks sold many of those 
cheap, silver-backed hair-brushes whereof 
the silver covering behind, thin as paper, was 
stamped into much highly-relieved ornament, 
with a view to a spurious massiveness 
ol appearance ; and he had designed to 
rip off those silver backs with a jack-knife 
and roll them up for easier transport. Well, 
here were the very brushes. But the silver 
backs had been ripped off already ! 

Snorkey dropped the lid on the box and 
saved up another whistle. Then he went 
out on the landing (where there were more 
shavings) and down the narrow stairs almost 
into another heap of shavings at the 
bottom. He made straight for the little safe, 
pulling from his inner coat pocket as he 
went the “ stick ” whose Christian name is 
James or Jemmy. 

It was an elegant little weapon, with a fine 
chisel end, and he began by thrusting that 
chisel end in the crack of the door near the 

top. There are some of these cheap safes 
from which you may tear off the outer plate 
of the door in this very elementary way. 


This, however, did not seem to be one of 
them, for the immediate result was nothing 
but the breaking of a fragment from the point 
of the “James.^^ 

Snorkey gazed ruefully at the broken point, 
for he had borrowed the tool, and then gave 
a twist to the cross handle in the middle of 
the door. The safe was unlocked ! 

The door swung open and disclosed 
account-books and nothing else. At the 
bottom were two little drawers, which were 
certainly locked, but came open with bent 
fronts at the first wrench of the “stick.” 
They were empty. 

Snorkey looked round the room and shook 
his head despondently. There was a perfect 
wealth of common shell boxes and cheap 
sponges here, but that was not the sort of 
wealth he had come for. The room also had 
its heap of shavings, piled against a stack of 
the shell boxes, and a three-gallon can of 
paraffin oil stood near it. 

He entered the shop very quietly, for now 
he might be heard from the street. The 
stock he disregarded, but tried the till. It 
contained not so much as a button. Clearly 
this was not the venture Snorkey had looked 
for. He shook his head again and returned 
to the back room. Then he very deliberately 
pocketed his tools, blew out his candle, and 
sat on the stairs to wait for Mr. Marks. For 
he had seen things that made him expect him. 

It was very quiet, and more than a little 
dull. But presently the humour of the 
situation so presented itself to Snorkey that 
the silence was broken by a chuckle, which 
grew into something rather like a snigger. 
^Ir. Marks would find an unexpected card 
had turned up, this deal ! 

The church clocks began to strike twelve, 
some near, some far, and presently St. 
Botolph’s, clangi.ig loud and close. In the 
midst of the strokes there was a thump at 
the front door; startling for the moment, 
but only a policeman testing the fastenings. 
His receding tramp was quite clear, now that 
the clocks had ceased to strike. 

Mr. Marks was very slow, and more than 
once Snorkey was in danger of falling asleep. 
He was listening for the stroke of one, and 
wondering if he might already have missed 
it by dozing, when at last there came the 
expected click in the lock, and with extra- 
ordinary suddenness Marks was in the shop 
with the door closed behind him. Plainly 
he must have been watching his opportunity, 
and had reached the door and turned the 
familiar lock swiftly and quietly. And in 
another moment he was groping in the 
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back room, within two yards of his visitor. 
Snorkey felt for his matches and his lantern, 
but as he did so a match was struck in the 
middle of the room, and revealed Marks in 
the act of lighting a lantern of his own. 
Snorkey waited till the flame was well estab> 
lished and the lantern closed, and then said, 
cheerfully, ‘‘ Ah ! Good mornin’, Mr. Marks ! 

With a bounce and a faint yelp Mr. Marks 
sprang back against a pile of boxes, livid 


ha' made a good stroke o' business to-night ; 
shavings, or waste paper, or paraffin. Not 
wantin' 'em I've repented. Lock me up.” 

Mr. Marks clapped his hand distractedly 
to the side of his head. “You go — go 
avay ! ” he said. 

Snorkey shook his head, put down the 
lantern, and sat on the edge of the table. 
“ Couldn’t think of it,” he said. “ Couldn’t 
think o’ goin' away now, after all the wicked- 









** MR. MARKS SPRANG BACK AGAINST A 

and gasping, with a terrified whimper in his 
throat, 

“ All right, Mr. Marks ! Don’t jump ! 
It’s only me ! Quite a old friend ! ” And 
Snorkey lifted the lantern and held it by the 
side of his face, whereon flickered something 
vastly like a grin. 

“Vat d'you— d'you vant?” gasped Marks, 
panting with the shock. “Vat d’you vant ? ” 

“ Want to give meself up,” answered 
Snorkey, crisply. “Burglary— breakin’ an' 
enterin' ; I'm a 'orrid criminal. I broke in.” 

Marks gulped twice before he got a word 
out. “ You broke in ? ” he repeated. 

“ Burglariously busted your back window, 
an’ been waitin' 'ere about an hour an' a 'alf 
to confess. I've repented.” 

“ You — you — vat ? ” 

“I've repented. Anybody would as didn't 
come for shavings. If I'd wanted shavings I'd 


PILE OF BOXES, LIVID AND GASPING. 

ness I've committed. My conscience wouldn't 
stand it. You fetch the p’lice an’ 'ave me 
punished proper.” 

Mr. Marks looked up and down the room 
and toward the shop and up the stairs, 
thoughtfully. The shock of surprise was 
passing, to be succeeded by a desperate per- 
plexity. 

*‘^All right,” he said at length. “ I don’t 
want to punish you ; you can go.” 

“No, no,” Snorkey replied, cordially. 
“ Don't you let your feelin's get worked on, 
Mr. Marks. You dunno what a 'orrid chap 
I've bin. O' course, I've repented now, but 
that was only 'cos of the shavings. You catft 
rightly count a repentance 'cos of shavings — 
not by the proper rules.” 

“Go along,” answered Marks, with a furtive 
lowering of voice. “I tell you I von’t say 
noddin’ about it. Ve understand each other.” 
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Snorkey shook his head. “I doubt it, 
Mr. Marks,” he sighed. It ain’t easy for a 
gent like you to understand a thorough 
wrong ’un like me ] anyhow, it seems a bit 
'ard this time. You don’t mean to say you 
forgive me — goin’ to take mercy on me ? ” 

“Yes; go on.” • 

“ Mr, Marks, you’re a nobleman. I’m 
willin’ enough ; I can be took mercy on — on 
very reasonable terms. My little — er — com- 
mission, as you might say, for bein’ forgiven 
ought to be about fifty quid, I should say, 
this time.” 

“ Vat ? ” 

“Fifty quid, I said. You see, it wants 
rather a lot * 0 ’ forgiveness for a burglary as 
wicked as this. Tlie drawers in your safe’s 
all bent anyhow, an’ your first-floor back 
window’s quite shockin’.” 

“You’ve got a fine cheek,” snarled Mr. 
Marks, by this time much recovered. “Vy 
you expect me to pay any ting ? You’re lucky 
not to be took up ! ” 

“ What I said meself ! ” replied Snorkey. 
“ Fetch the p’lice. Or I’ll go an’ fetch ’em if 
you like.” 

“No, no! But fifty quid’s ridic’luth 1 
Besides, I got no money here ! ” 

“ All right ; I’ll wait here for it till the 
mornin’. It’s warmer ’ere than out in the 
cold, unfeelin’ streets.” 

“No, no! You must go! Now, come, 
be reathonable, Mr. Thnorkey. I’ll see you 
to-morrow an' make it all right. Tholemn 
vord 1 vill 1 ” 

Snorkey winked and shook his head in- 
exorably. “ You don’t understand the wicked 
feelin’s of a ’ardened criminal, Mr. .Marks. 
D’ye know, I’m sunk that low I wouldn’t take 
your word for it I I wouldn't ! Shockin’, 
ain’t it?” 

“ But fifty’s out o’ reathon. It’th abthurd ! ” 

“ Well, beat me down, Mr. Marks. Offer 
me forty.” 

“ No, no — ridicl’utb. I’ve got a quid vid 
me; p’r’aps thirty bob.” 

** Ridic’lous, too, ain’t it ? Why, I’ve 
broke the point of a tool as is worth as much 
as that. And if I ’adn’t turned up the place 
might ’a’ ’bin afire ! It might, the dangerous 
way things like parafhn is left about ! It 
might ’a’ broke out any minute if it ’adn’t 
bin for me.” 

** I’ll give ye five quid, come ! ” 

** Can’t be done at the price. My con- 
science won’t allow it ; it’s a special good 
conscience, is mine. It comes a lot dearer 
than th^it 1 ” 


“ But ven I’ve got no more vat can I do ? ” 

“Just now you ’adn’t got no more than 
thirty bob ; now it’s growed to five quid. If 
I stop ’ere you’ll be a millionaire by the 
mornin’, Mr. Marks, Exquire, an’ all through 
me. I’ll stop.” 

“No, no; be a thport, Mr. Thnorkey, an’ 
give a man a chance, ^^at’ll you take-- 
reathonable ? ” 

“ Ah, you see, it’s growed a bit more 
a’ready. I said it would. You’d better let 
me stop, for your own sake. But if you’d 
really rather not, wl)y, 1 think I can make a 
better guess at what you’ve got on you 
than you can yourself. If you’ve got five 
quid, an’ a bit more, on ye, it means you 
’aven’t took your wnnnin’s home from the club 
yet. You always change the silver afore you 
come away, I know. I guess twenty quid. If 
there’s more — why, you can keep it for your 
honesty. But that’s my charge — ab-so ! ” 

Time was going, and as a fact the sum in 
Mr. Marks’s pockets was well above his tor- 
mentor’s estimate. He thought for a moment, 
looked into Snorkey’s eyes with a gaze of 
agonized reproach, turned his back, and 
counted out the money in gold. Then he 
turned again with a sigh and paid it over. 

“He seemed quite out o’ temper payin’ 
over that little bit,” Snorkey said, long after- 
ward, relating the adventure. “ Quite rusty he 
was. ’Adn’t got what you might call a sense 
of ’umour, I s’pose. Some people ain’t. But 
I told im very cheerful to be careful about 
strikin’ matches an’ such, with all them com — 
combustions things about, an’ I come away. 
I come down the street, an’ turned into 
Houndsditch, an’ there what should I see but 
a fire-alarm pos^ You know where it is — 
just at the corner. Well, you know, 1 felt a bit 
nervous about Mr. Marks. It was a danger- 
ous kind o’ place for anybody to be about in 
with a light, an’ somehow I ’ad a ’orrid sort o’ 
presentiment that the ’ouse might catch afire 
after all. You know the way one o’ them 
presentiments gets ’old of you, sometimes. 
Well, this ’ere one o’ mine was that strong that 
I took my chance with the alarm. I smashed 
the glass, an’ I tugged the ’andle till I very 
near tugged it out, an’ then I ran ’ome fast, 
’cos it was late. 

“An’ the most re-markable co-in-^dence 
about the ’ole thing was— when the fire- 
engines got round there, there was 9 . fire l 
There was, on my solemn davyl Wasn*t 
it wonderful ? An’ Mr. Marks got in sich a 
muddle explainin’ ’ow the accident ’appened 
that they gave him two years’ hard 1 ” 
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tirqe she went on the stage, and, succeeding 
in Obtaining fairly important parts, she 
naturally did not care to resume her former 
profession, and for some time I have lost 
sight of her. She sat only for Jhe face. The 
face, as m this photograph, % so singularly 
beautiful that I was very sorry to Ipse the 
opportunity of painting it, and I have written 
once or twice lately to the lady^s old address, 
but without obtaining a reply.” 

The following was the Hon. John Collier’s 
cotnment on the series of photographs 
“This ” (indicating No 3) “ is the one which 
appeals to me,” said the painter, whose 
subject pictures of ladies belonging to what 
IS called “ the Smart bet ” have been a feature 
of the Royal Academy during the past few 
years. “ She has a really fine face with plenty 
of character about it.” 

Mr. Bvam Shaw kindly examined the 
photographs submitted to him, and made 
a most careful comparison between them, 
but when his choice was made in favour 
of Nq. 3 he had practically Nothing to say 
in explanation of it. But il was made with 
^m^hing like enthusiasm, and as he said 
^od-bye he exclaimed, “ I shall look out for 
my j?Wty in Thk Strand Magazine.” 
4li|r. I^ke was equally emphatic in 
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among other advantages over the photo- 
grapher — that he^ can quite conveniently 
prpduce his picture from several models. 
The photographer, in the production of his 
picture, is limited by the mechanical action 
of. the camera to one. To him may, there- 
fore, well be denied that presentment of a 
perfect vision of loveliness which becomes 
almost a commonplace achievement on the 
pifrt of the painter. 

By way of-contrast, the eight photographs 
were submitted to a jury of laymen chosen 
indiscriminately from friends and acquaint- 
ances. Their verdict was more or less 
favourable^to the whole eight. The ladies 
favoured by artists were also favoured 
by them in equally eulogistic terms, whilst 
those which had made no appeal to artistic 
eyes were the subject of obviously sincere 
encomiums. 

Of No. I 11 was said — or implied — that 
the photograph Was an example of beauty in 
repose, the beawty which, apart from the 
uniformity of the physical features, owes so 
much to placidity of temperament and 
serenity of soult “ This is evidently the 
portrait of a doman,” it was said, “who 
unites a beautiSil character with a beautiful 
face. It is not, the beauty, perhaps, which 
would carry men off their feet — metaphori- 
cally speaking, of course— in the whirl of the 
ball-room. She could never exercise the 
fascination of the coquette, but .she could 
excite the love which is stronger tlian death.” 


Of the more dazzling kind of personal 
charm, it was agreed that there was ample 
manifestation in the photograph of No. 6. 
There was the slightest suggestion of self-will, 
perhaps, about the lips, but it was more than 
redeemed by the urbanity expressed in the 
eyes. The delicate poise of the nose accorded 
well with the perfect contour of the neck — 
so excellently set off by the corsage — ^and 
with the tresses of luxuriant hair combined 
to present a picture of fair womanhood such 
as one might not see twice in the course of 
a London season. 

Of the more generous physique of No. 7 
praise equally unstinted came from other 
members of our lay jury. The rounder 
features of this lady were of a softer and, to 
them, even more attractive type of beauty, 
which was brought into admirable relief 
by the Greek drapery in which the sitter or 
the photographer had chosen to have the 
picture taken. 1'he half-turned face, perhaps, 
did not do the lady full justice. It suggested 
a charming, warm-hearted creature of the 
kind which can fulfil with equal success the 
rd/e of social queen or devoted mother. 
F'inally, the graceful, well - proportioned 
figure of No. 8, with the half-wistful, half- 
smiling countenance, was not without its 
admirers. Thus the ca.se stands between 
the artist -judges and the lay jury. The 
appeal is now to the vox populi as repre- 
sented by the readers of The Strand 
Magazine. 





INE day, carrying 
long instrument bag, 
he came out of the 
little surgery above 
the chemist’s shop, 
and made his name. 

Before that it had been hard going with him. 
Young, poor, without prestige, a new name in 
the town, his ofifice in a mean quarter, the only 
patients he had were those who did not pay. 
But after he accomplished that miracle*like 
thing by the railway track, where a great 
crowd saw him bring back to life a boy who 
had been pulled out of a tank-car, presumably 
long dead from oil fumes, the broad way rose 
easily for him to a dizzy summit of success. 

No more now of the little surgery, with 
its scant furniture, dingy windows, and the 
smoke-belching engines thundering by out- 
side, No more rye-sandwiches and beer at 
the free lunch counter. No more meander- 
ing about the streets in a cheap top-buggy in 
mock response to calls. No further agonies 
of fear lest remunerative work should never 
come— moments far worse than those in the 
garret-rooms at college, where he had acted 
as janitor, cooked his meals on an oil-stove, 
studied far into the night by a kerosene-lamp, 
and arrayed himself on Saturday evenings in 
such poor state as he could -command, to go 
across the river and play a violin in a 
drinktng-hall for money. 

All this, though in reality not very distant, 
seemed so far away as to be unreal. Now, 
instead of an agony of waiting, it was an 
agony pf worifc. One triumph in surgery had 
follow^ another, until thi^ talled him “ The 
white" because of the 
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marble-like pallor of hisface, “^vizard’* 
because the things he did had never 
been done before by man in that 
part of the world. “Why,’^ said the . 
community — and it spoke truly — , 
“ he opens men’s bodies and takes 
out whatever threatens to kill. He giv^ 
people new skin, and puts fresh blood in 
their vein.s. By virtue of his novel skill 
those sweet girl-twins of the rich man — loved 
and pitied of everyone because of their 
beauty and their infirmity — scarcely re- 
member the sad years of their crooked and 
useless legs. It is even claimed that, by 
some magic with the skull, he can banish 
idiocy and insanity, and turn a thief into an 
honest man. Parents throughout the city, 
in the country, and in distant towns, thinking 
of their little ones, ask themselves, with a 
pang of terror, ‘ What should we do if death 
snatched away this white-faced antagonist of 
deformity and disease ? ’ ” 

And yet, with all this chorus of praise-— 
this practical deification— most people said 
that Hr. Kregg was a hard man — as hard as 
he wil clever. Sometimes his thin-lipped 
mouth sputtered oaths as a Gatling-gun 
sputters missiles. His face, in addition to 
its whiteness, was memorable for much ! the 
sharp definition of the jaws, the nose, and 
the brow-lines ; the steady glow of the grey 
eyes ; the irresistible cast of the whole exr 
pression. And this face, individual to tfie 
last degree, was exquisitely true to spiiil' 
behind it. Terribly intense was Dl*. Kre^ 
terribly determined, terribly difhcuk defl^ 
or defeat. Well might they 
for he was a good deal like a plm it* 

Pnoe Wli 
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“‘my little girl, doctor, is dying of diphtheria,’ said shonts." 


hammered close and smooth on the anvil of 
poverty and labour and pain. His body was 
the merest detail — dwarfed to nothing by the 
imperious and luminous quality of his mind. 

New Year’s Eve, and without a snowstorm, 
thick, a-sparkle, and softly murmurous. 
Dr. Kregg, in full evening dress, walked up 
and down in his warm drawing-room, biting 
at the stump of a cigar. Early in the evening 
he had spoken at a physicians’ banquet, 
holding young and old alike in a charmed 
spell by his lucid and metallic eloquence. 

.'Later he had hurried to the hospital to carve 


potential death out of the frame of a stricken 
man. Tired he was beyond words. His 
eyes were sunken, his cheeks hollow, his face 
preternaturally white. His mind was oscil- 
lating between the scene at the banquet — ;the 
brilliancy of the lights, tlie intensity of the 
circling faces — and the poor anaesthetized 
mortal on the operating table, with the white- 
clad physicians and nurses clustering about. 

“ Come in ! ” he cried, sharply, at a knock 
on the door. 

“ A gentleman to see you, doctor/’ 

“ Who is it, Halls ? ” 


THE WHITE WIZARD. 
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“ Richard Shonts, doctor.” 

“ “ Dick Shonts, Halls — not Richard ! 
What’s he want ? ” 

“ He says his little girl is dying, doctor.” 

“ What^s the matter with her ? He's 
probably lying.” 

Diphtheria, be says, doctor.” 

“ Eh ? Show him in.” 

Through the doorway shambled a red- 
faced man of middle age, clad in a tightly- 
buttoned jacket suit, with a huge woollen 
muffler wound about his neck, and his 
trousers tucked m the tops of his boots. 
There was snow on his boots and clothes, 
and he was shivering from a long ride 
through the cold. His cap was in his hand, 
and his air was one of mingled grief and 
apology. Clearly all was not right between 
this man, a dissolute-looking countryman, 
and Dr. Kregg. 

“What’s this you say?” demanded the 
doctor, with asperity. 

“ My little girl, doctor, is dyin’ of 
diphtheria,” said Shonts, shuffling from one 
foot to the other, and crumpling his cap 
between his big -knuckled hands. 

“And you have the ^brass’ to come 
again to me— you loafer and sot! Have 1 
not treated you and your wife and your 
children for years for nothing — not even 
thanks — not even immunity from your 
insolence ? ” 

“ Drink, doctor — only drink. It sends a 
man crazy.” 

“ And are you really silly enough to expect 
me to drive twenty miles through this winter 
night to try to save one of your brats ? ” 

“ Doctor I ” 

“ Are you such a fool ? Halls ! Show 
this man out * ” 

“ My wife sent to tell you she specially 
begged you to come, because the country 
doctors have given Vertie up.” 

“ Halls « ” 

“ This way, please,” said Halls, and Shonts 
turned to follow. 

“ Get some doctor with whom you haven’t 
played the insolent dead-beat for ten years ! ” 
shouted Dr. Kregg after the retreating 
countryman. 

The street door closed after Shonts, and 
Halls returned to know whether the doctor 
had any further orders for the night. 

“ Bar that street door and muffle the tele- 
phone,” said ^Dr. Kregg. “We’re going to 
bed in this house now. Don’t disturb me 
until ten in the morning. Do you hear ? ” 

^ -Yes, doctor,” and Halls silently with- 
drew. 


Dr. Kregg continued his restless pace to 
and fro, chewing nervously at his ci^r, his 
face angry and gloomy. It was near mid- 
night, the time when pandemonium would 
ip let loose in the tooting and shrieking of 
whistles, the blowing of horns, and the ring- 
ing of bells, by way of greeting to the New 
Year. Dr. Kregg’s look, instead of relaxing, 
grew more contracted, his pace quicker. 
Drawing out his thin gold watch, he glanced 
thoughtfully at its beautiful face. Suddenly 
then, swinging round, he pressed a button.* 

“ Yes, doctor ? ” said Halls, after a little 
delay. 

“'Pell the chauffeur to bring the big car to 
the front door at once. Tell him to bundle 
up snugly, and to lose no time. Quick 
now ! ” 

Dr. Kregg stepped into the hallway, 
examined the contents of his instrument 
bag, took some medical and surgical para- 
phernalia from a ('abinet and packed them 
in the bag, slipped on wool-lined overshoes, 
wrapped a heavy silk scarf about his neck, 
put on a great fur-lined overcoat, drew a seal- 
skin cap over his head, lit the remnant of his 
cigar, pi(^ked up the bag, and stood just inside 
the drawing-room door, waiting. As he stood 
there the storm regathered on his face. 
Gradually the reflection of anger dominated 
that of all other emotions, and out of his 
mouth burst a volley of oaths. He replaced 
the bag in the hall, took off and hung up his 
coat and cap, and was re-entering the drawing- 
room, biting and puffing at his cigar, when the 
manservant apjieared. 

“ 'Phe car is waiting, doctor.” 

“ 'Phe deuce it is ! Tell the chauffeur to 
go back to the garage ! Halls, have you 
barred the door and muffled the telephone ? 
I’ll be hanged if I leave this house again 
to-night ! ” 

All about that lonely grey cottage, on this 
death-night of the old year, fell the feathery, 
muffling snow. Within those narrow con- 
fines there were only two persons who 
really counted— the mother and her eldest 
daughter, Mrs. Shonts and Vertie. These 
were they who kept the wolf from the door, 
and held the lonely home together. The, 
other children were too young to be much 
else than a care. Dick, the husband and 
father, sometimes worked a bit in the coal- 
mines, sometimes on one farm or another^ 
sometimes in the timber. But after every 
pay day it was the same ignominious story-— 
drinking and brawling in the bar-room, and 
staggering home in the small hours of the 
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morning, to collapse into days of sullen 

inertia. 

Through it all toiled and endured heroically 
Mrs. Shonts and VertiC) each the picture of the 
other, frail and sad and sweet and old logking. 
In the bygone days, when life was radiant, 
when young Richard Shonts, galloping to see 
her of a Sunday evening on his lustrous-eyed 
dapple-grey, seemed to the girl the very 
romance of gallantry and manhood — in those 
long-vanished days she who was to become 
Mrs. Shonts was celebrated for her beauty. 
To. the seeing eye she was beautiful yet — 
strangely, holily beautiful. Her cheeks and 
eyes were hollow, her hands red and not so 
snapely as before, her frocks no longer dainty 
and white, with trimmings of lace and ribbon ; 
but through all roii^h appearances, past all 
obstructions, burst the fineness and the 
sanctity of her character. When she looked 
at one, spoke, she was the living picture of 
<juiet-eyed, kindly, all-enduring patience. 

And in the daughter the mother lived 
again — but so pathetically ! Aged only ten, 
yet Vertie was already a woman. Indeed, no 
one could remember when she was not a 
woman. On the very day of her birth she 
sighed audibly, and seemed distinctly care- 
worn. From the time she could toddle she 
worked. The story of the activities of her 
little feet and hands would have made a big 
and crowded book. She milked, and sewed, 
and washed, and ironed, and cooked. She 
chopped and carried firewood, and fed the 
chickens and pig.s, and — occasionally — spent 
a little time at the one-roomed white school- 
house on the hill two miles away. In the 
early and late summer she picked strawberries, 
gooseberries, blackberries, peaches, pears, 
and apples, for jam, for jelly, and for canning, 
Hardly a wild thing in the woods but knew 
her quaint, busy little figure ; her thin, quick 
hands, all pricked and berry-stained, her 
curly brown hair, swarthy face, arched lips, 
and sky-blue eyes. 

And' now, in mid-winter, this little denizen 
of the hedgerows and the thickets, this 
woman of ten, this prop and stay of a 
toppling home and a broken heart, seemed 
like to die. The old doctor of the thick 
girth and the heavy moustache said there was 
no hope, and it appeared that he was incon- 
testably right. He brought another doctor, 
a still older man, from another village, and 
this rhan acquiesced .in the hopeless view. 
As night was falling on this New Year’s Eve, 
Vertie lost the power of further speech with 
, her mother, and the latter, rushing to Dick 
. in an uncontrollable access of terror, bade 


him borrow a swift horse from a neighbour- 
ing farm and ride with all his might to the 
city, to venture a last appeal to Dr. Kregg to 
overlook the past, and to make a final effort 
to save their sore-smitten first-born. 

In the little grey cottage, as the deepening 
snow transfigured the world without, Mrs. 
Shonts bent over her child. The light in 
the room, coming partly from an oil-lamp 
and partly from blazing logs in the yawning 
fireplace, showed the mother and daughter 
in one corner ; the doctor, with folded hands 
and solemn mien, in front of the fire ; a cat 
in a knot on the hearth ; a kettle simmering 
on a crane. On the mantelpiece, and on a 
round table close to the bed, were bottles 
and glasses and spoons. Obviously much 
had been done to arrest the disease — dosing 
and swabbing and cauterizing and ice-p)ack- 
ing. But all the devices and medicines, like 
the mother’s wild, sob-shattered prayers, had 
failed. 

Mrs. Shonts, for some hours, had hoped 
that Dr. Kregg would come. But now she 
was hopeless. Recalling more clearly, as 
she meditated, the doctor’s intense feeling 
against Dick, she grieved that she had not 
kept him at home and gone herself. She 
knew he would fail — of the very warp and 
woof of his life was failure. It was towards 
two in the morning when began the final 
struggle. Breathing had become steadily 
more difficult since midnight. Cradled in a 
crucible, Vertie was not easily daunted, still 
less easily vanquished. The fight she had 
made had been almost superhuman in its 
ever-recurring rallies, its dogged, indomitable, 
pathetic tenacity. But at last the spirit of 
the child was yielding ; the rallies came less 
frequently — they had practically stopped. 

As the hands of the clock pointed to tw^o 
the mother noticed something that sent her 
grief-wrung heart to the lowest depths that 
may be reached in life — the winsome little 
face was growing black. With a shrill, 
iinhuman cry she sprang to the doctor’s side, 
and caught his lapels in a tigress-like grip. 

“ Doctor ! ” she screamed, “ Vertie cannot 
breathe ! ” 

“ No, Mrs. Shonts,” answered the doctor, 
tenderly, brushing the wild-flung hair back 
from her forehead ; “ it is the end.” 

The end ! ” 

“ Yes, poor woman !— the end” 

** Vertie will die ? ” 

“ She cannot live.” 

“ She must not die ! I cannot have her 
diet Do something, doctor! Cut that 
obstruction away ! ” 
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doctor!’ she screamed, *vertte cannot breathe!*" 


“ Poor woman ! ’’ 

She released her hold and fell back, with 
an awful look in her tragedy >haun ted face. 

“ You will let Vertie die,” she .said, slowly, 
her voice unrecognisable, her hands clench- 
ing and unclenching. ** You will not cut — 
not give antitoxin — call it a ‘new-fangled 
poison.^ ” Then, hissingly : “ I could kill you 
for your cowardice and your incompetence ! 

“ Mrs. Shonts I ” exclaimed the doctor, 
rising, his great bulk seeming to 611 half the 

room* 


“ Do something ! ” she reiterated. ** Don’t 
stand there idle! Do something— or leave 
Vertie and me alone I ” 

Without another word, putting on his hat 
and coat, he went out. She turned back 
and stood above the struggling child As in 
a clear light she saw Vertie’s restless life from 
the cradle to this cruel moment, and with all 
her will, with all her soul, she determined 
that the child should not go alone. She 
loved the smaller children— she pitied, even 
loved, her self-indulgent, weak-willed husband 
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-~-but she could not stay in the world without 
Vertie ; without Vertie she could not support 
her back-breaking load. She would stand 
there, frozen, until the little body quit writh- 
ing ; until the sweet, blackened face were 
white again ; until Vertie were free. Then 
she would let go the’^frail spar to which she 
clung, and drift with tlfe worn-out little berry- 
picker into the limitless unknown. 

All at once, as she stood thus, in Mrs. 
Shonts's ears grew up, expanded, gathered 
tone, a noise not unlike the hum of the big 
saws up the ravine, as they tore their way 
through the thick logs of pine and poplar. 
Then she saw snowflakes careering about the 
room, and felt the icy wind on her cheek. 
Quickly she turned round, and before her, 
piercing and brilliant, shone the unmis- 
takable, unforgettable face of the White 
Wizard. He had shut the door, set down 
his bag, removed bis cap, and was moving 
towards her, throwing off his huge fur-lined 
ulster as he came. He was still in evening 
dress, and it marked acutely the burnished 
steel of his eyes, the marble of his skin, and 
the wire-drawn thinness of his frame. His 
familiar glance, ali^t with questioning, burnt 
into her dead-cold stare. 

“How’s Vertie?*’ 

No reply. 

Brushing the stiff figure aside, he caught 
the dying girl in his arms and lifted her 
sharply erect. 

“ Sit in that chair,” he cried, “ and take 
the child on your lap. Fold her arms and 
hold them tightly.” 

Automatically Mrs. Shonts obeyed. 

Tearing open his bag, Dr. Kregg drew out 
an instrument and sterilized it. Then he 
pried apart the tight-shut teeth and intro- 
duced the instrument into the throat. 1'o 
Mrs. Shonts it looked like a silver tube. 
Hope faintly stirred in her heart. The breath 
of the White Wizard was in her face, the firm 
pressure of his body against her arms. She 
could see his tapering fingers deftly plying 
the silver. Slowly, by very gentle stages, it 
slipped down, down. The patient did not 
struggle, could not struggle. At last, the 
tul^ in the trachea, the child gave a slight 
quiver. Securely the doctor held the 
instrument, and waited. All at once, a 
slight, increasing, swelling inhalation ; then 
a corresponding exhalation. Then another, 
and another, and the White Wizard heaved 
a deep sigh. Mrs. Shonts wanted to look 
at his face, to see what it said, but she 
merely clung to Vertie’s hands, and did 
not move. 


“ Now we’ll put her back into bed,” said 

the doctor, just above a whisper. 

Again on the pillow, Vertie went on 
breathing — not regularly, but breathing. 
Mrs. Shonts tried to catch a glimpse of 
the doctor’s face, but ij: hung too clo.se 
above the child. Finally he stood up, his 
hands at his sides, still gazing down, and 
Mrs. Shonts read into his look a slight ray 
of hope, Then she, too, fixed her eyes on 
Vertie — dotingly, longingly, a tempest of 
emotion beginning once more to shake her 
whole body. 

“ Oh, doctor ! ” she cried, suddenly, “ the 
black is going ! ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Isn’t that a little colour in the lips ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

Loudly the doctor s watch ticked off the 
seconds m his pocket. 'Fhen again the 
mother : — 

“ Her eyelids are twitching ! ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ They’re going to open, doctor ! ” 

“ I hope .so — believe .so.” 

“ She’s trying— oh, doctor ! doctor ! Vertie 
is half smiling at me ! ” 

Briefly, she stood trembling from head to 
foot, woe and joy battling for the mastery 
of her feature.s, and then, wildly clasping her 
head, fell like a plummet to the floor. As 
he sprang to her assistance, Dr. Kregg saw 
the door pushed timidly open, and Dick, 
pinched and numb from his long ride, tip- 
toed in. 

“ Here, Dick!” cried the doctor^ snatching 
a flask of brandy from his bng, “give your 
wife some of this and put her to bed. When 
she is conscious, tell her to go to sleep— that 
I will watch Vertie. Then come back to 
me.” 

Dr. Kregg returned to the child, feeling 
her pulse, noting her breathing, while Dick 
drew his wife near to the fire, and forced the 
braridy between her livid lips. After he had 
carried her away, to lay her beside the babies, 
pr. Kregg sterilized another instrument, and 
injected a quantity of antitoxin into Vertie’s 
tissues. By and by, breathing naturally, the 
child slept. 

The White Wizard took a turn about the 
room, glancing at the bare floor and walls, of 
which he had known more or less ever since 
he began the practice of medicine. Taking 
the lamp from the mantel, he went into the 
kitchen, observing more bareness here— the 
small table, with its cheap red and white 
cloth ; the plain wooden chairs ; the old 
cook stove, warped and broken ; the empty 
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** WILDLY CLASPING HER HEAD, SHE FELL LIKE A PLUMMET TO THF. FLOOR.” 


“Happily, it is,” replied Dr. Kregg; “if it 
were not, it would be powerless to antidote 
that other poison which was killing the child. 
We'll let the tube stay where it is for a few 
days, when the diphtheric membrane will 
come away, leaving the air-passage free.” 

The White Wizard put on his cap and 
ulster. 

“ Dick,” he said, reaching into his waist- 
coat pocket, “here is something I wish to 
entrust to you. Go to the village early 
to-day, and buy the nicest New Year's 
present you can find. Give it to Vertie, 
with Dr. Kregg’s compliments and love. 

Vol XXXV. 


»arder. Returning to the sick room, he 
threw more logs on the fire, and watched the 
black smoke and showers of sparks rush up 
the wide chimney. The kettle had boiled 
dry ; he swung it clear of the fire. H is eyes 
fell on the cat, knotted tightly close by the 
chimney wall. 

“Even the cat,” he muttered, *‘is half 
famished.” 

“ Dick,” said the doctor, as the chilled and 
spiritless man re-entered the room, “ I have 
given Vertie an injection of antitoxin ” 

“Antitoxin, doctor? The village physician 
said it was poison 1 ” 
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Also get something for the babies, some 
clothes for your wife, and some food for 
that larder. And, Dick,” he added, “Til 
be back in a day or two, to see Vertie — 
ixndyou. Meanwhile, a Happy New Year !” 

** Gad, Halls,” said the chauffeur to the 
butler the next morning, “you should ’a’ 
been with Doc and me last night ! ” 

“ Yes ? ” responded Halls, sleepily. “ What 
happened ? ” 

“ We had the iirae of our lives ! ” 

“ Blamed if 1 don’t think we’re always 
havin’ the time of our lives about this 
house. No more jobs in a doctor’s service 
for me.” 

“Cheer up, old man! You’re gettin’ 
cranky. We touched only the high places. 
Halls. Forty miles in the dark over a dirt 
road, with the car snortin’ and groanin’ like a 
wounded, rhinoceros. About half the time, 
I guess, w^e was in the cornfields. I killed at 
least three dogs, scared a herd o’ browsin’ 
cows into a river, and knocked an inquisitive 
billygoat through the front window of a cross- 
roads grocery.” 

“You idiot!” exclaimed Halls. “Why 
didn’t you slow down ? ” 

“ Slow down ! ” retorted the chauffeur, 
doubling up with laughter. “ I did slow 
down — once or twice, only to have Doc poke 
his head out and threaten to pull me off the 
car by the scruff o’ the neck.” 

Filtering the main hall, the butler saw an 
anxious face on the stairway — that of the 
mistres.s, Dr. Kregg’s wife. She had ju.st 
come from the doctor’s room, where she bad 
found the bed untouched. It seemed to her 
that the big motor car had been buzzing at 
brief intervals all through the night, and her 
heart ached for her husband. Two or three 


times she had risen and looked put, always 
to find the snow Ifalling thickly and cease- 
lessly from a sullen sky. 

“ Where's the doctor, I ialls ? ” she cried. 

“ Why, madam, 1 suppose in his room.” 

“ At what hour did he come in ? ” 

“ Finally, at daybreak, madam.” 

“ Was he well ? ” 

“ I think so, madam -although he acted 
somewhat strangely during the night, order- 
ing the car ®ut and back twice, after mid- 
night, before at last deciding to go to the 
home of Richard Shonts in the country.” 

Without speaking again Mrs. Kregg hurried 
down the steps, noting the muffled telephone 
as she passed. In the drawing-room, enter- 
ing noiseles.sly, she saw a bulky object on 
the great couch— the doctor, wrapped in his 
ulster, and with the sealskin cap drawn low 
on his brow\ In the semi-darkness she 
crept close and listened. Was he breathing? 
Her heart stood still, and she darted 
nearer, placing her car almost against his 
lips. It w^as a peaceful sleep. Two 
hours later she returned, noiselessly, as 
before. 'I'he light was better now, and she 
could distinctly see a thin streak of white 
face between close muffling wings of fur. 
The doctor was still asleep, and when his 
wife reappeared in the hall, where the high- 
risen New Year’s sun lavished its genial 
splendour, there was a great and peculiar joy 
in her amethy.st eyes. She had had a long 
and proud and loving look at him whom 
she had so adored as a fair-haired, roguish* 
ruddy boy— him whom she still w^orshipped 
as the hard, impatient, imperious, but golden 
talented and gedden-hearted surgeon— and 
not before, in months and months, had she 
seen so happy, so tender an expression on his 
tired and beautiful face. 
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AFRICAN JOURNEY" 

BY THE RT. HON. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 

I.-THE UGANDA RAILWAY. 

HE aspect of Mombasa as she Northern Somaliland ; and then, after five 
rises from the sea and clothes days of open sea, his eye and mind will be 
herself with form and colour prepared to salute with feelings of lively and 
at the swift approach of the grateful delight these shores of vivid and 
ship is alluring, and even exuberant green. On every side is vegeta- 
delicious. But to appreciate lion, moist, tumultuous, and vaned. Great 
all these charms the traveller should come trees, clad .in dense foliage, shrouded in 
from the North. He should see the hot creepers, springing from beds of verdure, 
stones of Malta, baking and glistening on a thrust themselves through the undergrowth ; 
steel-blue Mediterranean. He should visit palms laced together by flowering trailers ; 
the Island of Cyprus before the autumn every kind of tropical plant that lives by rain 
rains have revived the soil, when the and sunshine ; high waving grass, brilliant 
Messaoria Plain is one broad wilderness of patches of purple bougainvillea, and in the 
dust, when every tree — be it only a thorn midst, dotted about, scarcely keeping their 
bush — is an heirloom, and every drop of heads above the fertile flood of Nature, the 
water is a jewel. He should walk for two red* roofed houses of the town and port of 
hours at midday in the streets of Port Said Mombasa. 

He should thread the long red furrow of the The vessel follows a channel twisting away 
Suez Canal, and swelter through the trough between high bluff's, and finds a secure 
of the Red Sea. He should pass a day anchorage, land-locked, in forty feet of 
among the cinders of Aden, and a week w^ater at a stone’s thrown from the shore, 
among the scorched rocks and stones of Here we are arrived at the gate of British 

Copyright, 1908, by Winston Spencer Churchill. 
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MAP OP THK VGANOA s'RAIMVAY, SHOWING TH8 PORTION Off THE J()UKNK:Y UFSCKIBED IN THE PRESENT ARTICLE — 

FROM MOMBASA lO SIMUA. 

by af the Cmtroller oj H.M. SttUionery OMce. From the Offteial Report of the Mombarnt riclorirt {Vyonda) 

Railway Vommittee. 

East Africa ; and more, at the outlet and foliage of Mombasa Island do not break 

debouchment of all the trade of all the their smooth monotony until, after piercing 

countries that lap the Victoria and Albert Equatorial forests, stretching across immense 

Lakes and the head - waters of the Nile, prairies, and climbing almost to the level of 
Along the pier now being built at Kilindini, the the European snow-line, they pause — and 
harbour of Mombasa Island, must flow, at any that only for a time — upon the edges of the 
rate for many years, the main stream of East Great Lake. And thus is made a sure, 

and Central African commerce. Whatever swift road along which the white man and 
may be the produce which civilized govern- all that he brings with him, for good or ill, 
ment and enterprise will draw from the enor- may penetrate into the heart of Africa as 

mous territories between Southern Abyssinia easily and safely as he may travel from 

and Lake Tanpnyika, between Lake Rudolf London to Vienna. 

and Ruwenzori, as far west as the head-streii|as Short has been the life, many the vicissi- 
of the Congo, as far north as the I^ado tudes, of the Uganda Railway. The adven- 

enclave ; whatever may be the needs and turous enterprise of a Liberal Government, 

demands of the numerous populations com- it was soon exposed, disowned, to the mer- 

prised within those limits, it is along the ciless criticism of its parent.s. Adopted as 

unpretentious jetty of Kilindini that the whole a cherished foundling by the Conservative 

traffic must pass. party, it almost perished from mismanage- 

For Kilindini (or Mombasa, as I may be ment in their hands. Nearly ten thousand 

permitted to call it) is the starting-point of pounds a mile were expended upon its con- 

one of the most romantic and most w^onderful struction ; and so eager were all parties to 

railways in the world. The two iron streaks be done with it and its expense that, instead 

of rail that wind away among the hills and of pursuing its proper and natural rout^ 






THE UGANDA ' RAILWAY. 


across the plateau to. the deep waters of Port 
Victoria, it fell by the way into the shallow 
gulf of Kavirondo, lucky to get so far. It 
is easy to censure, it is impossible not to 
criticise, the administrative mistakes and 
miscalculations which tarnished and nearly 
marred a brilliant^ conception. But it is 
still more easy, as one traverses in forty- 
eight hours countries which ten years ago 
would have baffled the toilsome marches 
of many weeks, to underrate the diffi- 
culties in which unavoidable ignorance 
and astonishing conditions plunged the 
pioneers. The British art of “ muddling 
through ” is here seen in one of its finest 
expositions. Through everything — through 
the forests, through the ravines, through 
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Let us, then, without waiting in Mombasa 
longer than is necessary to wish it well and 
to admire the fertility and promise of the 
coastal region, ascend this railway froni the 
sea to the lake. And first, what a road it is 1 
Everything is in apple-pie order. The track 
is smoothed and weeded and ballasted as if 
it were the London and North-Western. 
Every telegraph-post has its number; every 
mile, every hundred yards, every change of 
gradient has its mark ; not in soft wood, to 
feed the white ant, but in hard, w'ell-painted 
iron. Constant labour has steadily improved 
the grades and curves of the permanent-way, 
and the train — one of those comfortable, 
practical Indian trains — rolls along as evenly 
as upon a European line. 



“ WE START FROM MOMRASA STATION, TAKING OUR PLACES UPON AN ORDINARY GARDEN SKAT FASTENED ON TO 
7'Vowa] THE COW-CATCHER OF THE ENGINE,** iPhtitograpk, 


troops of marauding lions, through famine, 
through war, through five years of excoriating 
I'arliamentary debate, muddled and marched 
the railway ; and here at last, in some more 
or less effective fashion, is it arrived at its 
goal. Other nations project Central African 
railways as lightly and as easily as they lay 
down naval programmes ; but here is a rail- 
way, like the British Fleet, “ in being — not a 
paper plan or an airy dream, but an iron fact 
grinding along through the jungle and the 
plain, waking with its whistles the silences of 
the Nyanza, and startling the tribes out of 
their primordial nakedness with “Americani” 
piece goods made in Lancashire. 


Nor should it be supposed that this high 
standard of maintenance is ndt warranted by 
the present financial position of the line. 
The Uganda Railway is already doing what 
it was never expected within any reasonable 
period to do. It is paying its way. It is 
beginning to yield a profit — albeit a small 
profit — upon its capital charge. Projected as 
a political railway to reach Uganda, to secure 
British predominance upon the Upper Nile, 
it has already achieved a commercial value. 
Instead of the annual deficits upon working 
expenses which were regularly anticipated 
by those most competent to judge, there is 
already a substantial profit of nearly eighty 
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thousand pounds a year. And this is but the 
beginning, and an imperfect beginning ; for 
at present the line is only a trunk, without 
its necessary limbs and feeders, without its 
deep water head at Kilindini, without its full 
tale of steamers on the lake ; above all, 
without its natural and necessary extension 
to the Albert Nyanza. 

e may divide the journey into four main 
stages — the jungles, the plains, the mountains, 
and the lake, for the lake is an essential 
part of the railway, and a natural and in- 
expensive extension to its length. In the 
early morning, then, we start from Mombasa 
Station, taking our places upon an ordinary 
garden seat fastened on to the cow-catcher of 
the engine, from which position the whole 
country can be seen. For a (quarter of an 
hour we are still upon Mombasa Island, and 


will become shorter every year, are planta- 
tions of rubber, fibre, and cotton, the begin- 
nings of those inexhaustible supplies which 
will one day meet the yet unmeasured 
demand of Europe for those indispensable 
commodities. Every few miles are little trim 
stations, with their ^water-tanks, signals, 
ticket -offices, and flowerbeds complete an(l 
all of a pattern, backed by impenetrable bush. 
In short, one slender thread of scientifii' 
civilization, of order, authority, and arrange- 
ment, drawn across the primeval chaos of 
the world. 

In the evening a cooler, crisper air is 
blowing. The humid coast lands, wdth theii 
glories and their fevers, have been left behind, 
At an altitude of four thousand feet we 
begin to laugh at the Equator. The jungle 
becomes forest, not less luxuriant, but dis- 



THE TRAIN, CROSSING THE CHANNEL BY A LONG IKON BRIOGK, ADOKKSSES ITSELK IN EARNEST JO THE CONTINENT OK 
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then the train, crossing the intervening 
channel by a long iron bridge, addresses 
itself in earnest to the continent of Africa. 
Into these vast regions the line winds per- 
severingly upon a stiff up-grade, and the land 
unfolds itself ridge after ridge and valley after 
valley, till soon, with one farewell glance at 
the sea and at the fighting -tops of His 
Majesty^s ship Vemis rising queerly amid the 
palms, we are embraced and engulfed com- 
pletely. All day long the train runs upward 
and westward, through broken and undulating 
ground clad and encumbered with super- 
abundant vegetation. Beautiful birds and 
butterflies fly from tree to tree and flower 
to flower. Deep, ragged gorges, filled by 
streams in flood, open out far below us 
through glades of palms and cr ‘eper covered 
trees* Here and there, at intervals, which 


tinctly different in character. The olive 
replaces the palm. The whole aspect of the 
land is more friendly, more familiar, and no 
less fertile. After Makindu Station the forest 
ceases. The traveller enters upon a region 
of grass. Immense fields of green pasture, 
withered and whitened at this season by 
waiting for the rains, intersected by streams 
and watercourses densely wooded with dark, 
fir-looking trees and gorse-looking scrub, and 
relieved by bold upstanding bluffs and ridges, 
comprise the new panorama. And here is 
presented the wonderful and unique spectacle 
which the Uganda Railway offers to the 
European. The plains are crowded with 
wild animals. From the windows of the 
carriage the whole zoological gardens can be 
seen disporting itself. Herds of antelope 
and gazelle, troops of zebras — sometimes 
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four or five hundred together — watch the 
train pass with placid assurance, or scamper 
a hundred yards farther away, and turn 
again. Many are quite close to the line. 
With field-glasses one can see that it is the 
same everywhere, and can distinguish long 
files of black wildebeeste and herds of red 
kongoni—the hartebeeste of South Africa — 
and wild ostriches walking sedately in twos 
and threes, and every kind of small deer and 
gazelle. The zebras come close enough for 
their stripes to be admired with the naked 
eye. We have arrived at Simba, “The 
Place of Lions,” and there is no reason why 
the passengers should not see one, or even 


fined himself morosely to the river-beds and 
to the undisturbed solitudes which, at a dis- 
tance of two or three miles, everywhere engulf 
the Uganda Railway. 

Our carriage stopped upon a siding at 
Simba Station for three days, in order that 
we might more closely examine the local 
fauna. One of the best ways of shooting 
game in this part of the world, and certainly 
the easiest, is to get a trolly and run up and 
down the line. The animals are so used to 
the passage of trains and natives along the 
one great highway that they do not, as a rule, 
take much notice, unless the train or trolly 
stops, when their suspicions are at once 
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half-a-dozen, stalking across the plain, respect- 
fully observed by les.ser beasts. Indeed, in 
the early days it was the custom to stop and 
sally out upon the royal vermin whenever 
met with, and many the lion that has been 
carried back to the tender in triumph before 
the guard, or driver, or anyone else could 
think of time-tables or the block system, 
or the other inconvenient restrictions of a 
regular service. Farther up the line, in the 
twilight of the evening, we saw, not a hundred 
yards away, a dozen giraffes lollopping off 
among scattered trees, and at Nakuru six 
yellow lions walked in leisurely mood across 
the rails in broad daylight. Only the rhino- 
ceros is absent, or rarely seen, and after one 
of his species had measured his strength, 
unsuccessfully, against an engine, he has con- 


aroused. The sportsman should, therefore, 
slip off without allowing the vehicle or the 
rest of the party to stop, even for a moment ; 
and in this \vay he will frequently find himself 
within two hundred and fifty or three hundred 
yards of his quarry, when the result will be 
governed solely by his skill, or want of skill, 
with the rifle. 

There is another method, which we tried 
on the second day in the hopes of finding a 
waterbuck, and that is, to prowl about among 
the trees and undergrowth of the river-bed. 
In a few minutes one may bury oneself in the 
wildest and savagest kind of forest. The air 
becomes still and hot. The sun seems in an 
instant to assert his just prerogative. The 
heat glitters over the open spaces of dry sand 
and pools of water. High grass, huge 
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, boulders, tangled vegetation, multitudes of 
thorn bushes, obstruct the march, and the 
ground itself is scarped and guttered by the 
rains into the strangest formations. Around 
you, breast high, shoulder high, overhead, 
rises the African jungle. There is a brooding 
silence, broken only by the cry of a bird, or 
the scolding bark of baboons, and the crunch- 
ing of one’s own feet on the crumbling soil. 
We enter the haunt of the wild beasts ; their 
tracks, their traces, the remnants of their 
repasts, are easily and frequently discovered. 
Here a lion has passed since the morning. 
There a rhinoceros has certainly been within 
the hour— perhaps within ten minutes. We 
creep and scramble through the game paths, 
anxiously, rifles at full cock, not knowing 
what each turn or step may reveal. The 
wind, when it blows at all, blows fitfully, now 
from this quarter, now from that ; so that 
^ one can never be certain that it will not 
betray the intruder in these grim domains to 
the beast he seeks, or to some other, less 
welcome, before he sees him. At length, 
after two hours’ scramble and scrape, we 
emerge breathless, as from another world, 
half astonished to find ourselves within a 
quarter of a rnile of the railway line, with its 
trolly, luncheon, soda water, ice, etc. 

But if one would seek the rhinoceros in 
his open pastures, it is necessary to go farther 
afield ; and accordingly we started the next 


morning, while the stars were still shining, to 
tramp over the ridges and hills which shut in 
the railway, and overlook remoter plains and 
valleys beyond. The grass grows high from 
ground honeycombed with holes and heaped 
with lava boulders, and it was daylight before 
we had stumbled our way to a spur command- 
ing a wide view. Here we halted to search 
the country with field-glasses, and to brush 
off the ticks — detestable insects which infest 
all the resorts of the game in innumerable 
swarms, ready to spread any poison among 
the farmers’ cattle. The glass disclosed 
nothing of consequence. Zebra, wildebeeste, 
and kongoni were to be seen in troops and 
herds, scattered near and far over the plains, 
but never a rhinoceros ! So we trudged on, 
meaning to make a wide circle. For an 
hour we found nothing, and then, just as we 
were thinking of turning homewards before 
the sun should get his full power, three 
beautiful oryx, great, dark-coloured antelope 
with very long, corrugated horns, walked 
over the next brow on their way to water. 
Forthwith we set off in pursuit, crouching and 
creeping along the valley, and hoping to 
intercept them at the stream. Two passed 
safely over before we could reach our point. 
The third, seeing us, turned back and dis- 
appeared over the hill, where, a quarter of an 
hour later, he was stalked and wounded. • 

It is always the wounded beast that leads 
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the hunter into adventures. Till the <]iiarry 
IS hit everyone walks delicately, avoids going 
the windward side of unexplored coverts, 
skirts a reed-bed cautiously, notices a con- 
venient tree, looks often this way and that. 
But once the prize is almost within reach, 
you .scramble along after it as fast as your 
legs will carry you, and never trouble about 
lemoter contingencies, be they what they 
may. Our oryx led us a mile or more over 
rocky slopes, always promising and never 
giving a good chance for a shot, until at last 
he drew us round the shoulder of a hill— and 
there, abruptly, was the rhinoceros. 'Fhe 
impression was extraordinary. A wide plain 
of white, withered grass stretched away to 
low hills broken with rocks. I'he rhinoceros 
stood in the middle of this plain, about five 
hundred yards away, in jet-black silhouette ; 
not a twentieth-century animal at all, but an 
odd, grim straggler from the Stone Age. He 
was grazing placidly, and above him the vast 
snow dome of Kilimanjaro towered up in the 
clear air of morning to complete a scene 
unaltered since the dawn of the world. 

The manner of killing a rhinoceros in the 
open is crudely simple. It is thought well 
usually to select the neighbourhood of a good 
tree, where one can be founds as the centre of 
the encounter. If no tree is available, you 
walk up as near as possible to him from any 
side bu-t the windward, and then shoot him 
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in the head or the heart. If you hit a vital 
spot, as sometimes happens, he falls. If you 
hit him anywhere else, he charges blindly 
and furiously in your direction, and you 
shoot him again, or not, as the case may be. 

Bearing all this carefully in mind, we 
started out to do battle with Behemoth. We 
had advanced perhaps two hundred yards 
towards him, when a cry from one of the 
natives arrested us. We looked sharply to 
the right. There, not a hundred and fifty 
paces distant, under the shade of a few small 
trees, stood two other monsters. In a few 
more steps wc should have tainted their wind 
and brought them up with a rush ; and 
suppose this had happened, when perhaps 
we were already compromised wuth our first 
friend, and had him wounded and furious on 
our hands ! Luckily warned in time, to 
creep back to the shoulder of the hill, to 
skirt its crest, and to emerge a hundred and 
twenty yards from this new objective was 
the .work of a few minutes. We hurriedly 
agree to kill one first before touching the 
other. At such a range it is easy to hit so 
great a target, but the bull’s-eye is small. I 
fired. The thud of a bullet which strikes 
with an impact of a ton and a quarter, tear- 
ing through hide and muscle and bone 
with the hideous energy of cordit^ came 
back distinctly. The large rhinoceros 
started, stumbled, turned directly towards 
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the sound and the blow, and then bore 
straight down upofi us in a peculiar trot, 
nearly as fast as a horse’s gallop, with an 
activity surprising in so huge a beast, and 
instinct with unmistakable purpose. Great 
is the moral effect of a foe who advances. 
Everybody fired. Still the ponderous brute 
came on, as if he were invulnerable ; as 
if he were an engine, or some great steam 
barge impervious to bullets, insensible to 
pain or fear. 'Thirty seconds more, and 
he \vill close. An impalpable curtain seems 
to roll itself up in the mind, revealing a 
mental picture, strangely lighted, yet very 
still, where objects have new values, and 
where a patch of white grass in the fore- 
ground, four or five yards aw^ay, seems to 
possess astonishing significance. It is there 
that the last tw^o shots that yet remain before 
the resources of civilization are exhausted 
must be fired. There is time to reflect with 
some detachment that, after all, we were the 
aggressors ; wx it is who have forced the 
conflict by an unprovoked assault with 
murderous intent upon a peaceful herbivore ; 
that if there is such a thing as right and 
wrong between man and beast — and who 


shall say there is not? — right is plainly on 
his side, before I perceive that, stunned 
and dazed by the frightful concussions of 
modern firearms, he has sw’erved sharp to 
the right, and is now moving across our 
front, broadside on, at the same swift trot. 
More firing, and as 1 reload someone says 
he is down, and I fire instead at his smaller 
companion, already some distance off upon 
the plain. But one rhinoceros hunt is like 
anpther, except in its details, and I will not 
weary the reader with the account of this 
new pursuit and death. Suffice it to say 
that, in all the elements of neurotic experi- 
ence, such an encounter seems to me fully 
equal to half an hour’s brisk skirmish at six 
or seven hundred yards — and with an im- 
portant addition. In wat there is a cause, 
there is duty, there is the hope of glory, for 
who can tell what may not be won before 
night ? But here at the end is only a hide, a 
horn, and a carcass, over which the vultures 
have already begun to wheel. 


( To he continued, ) 





ERY deliberately, almost me 
ehanically, Oakley put the 
virgin blotting • [lad on the 
pedestal writing table, dis 
posed the ink[)ot according to 
Ins peculiar fad, and set down 
a couple of (pull pens Before he seated 
himself in the Windsor arm-chair he turned 
the wheel of the heating-aiiparatus and let a 
Hood of hot air into the lireless room. Then, 
on the left of the table, he spread out a little 
white slip, with [larticulars of the test-letter. 

“Tell Mr. Wyman Tm ready 1” he said to 
the detective. 

The man nodded and went out. 

Oakley began to jab at the blotting-paper 
with the point of his pencil ; unconsciously, 
to trace a design on its surface. It was 
his first case, and he was nervous with the 
anticipation of success. Not that, within 
the limits of his opportunities, he and success 
were strangers. 

A postman had found him, one June morn 
ing, when the sun began to gladden the 
grey streets, on the steps of a Camberwell 
orphanage — a child of, as it was guessed, 
between five and six — just an ordinary piece 
of London flotsam, jettisoned in some com- 
monplace domestic storm. 

But the waif was no wastrel, and the 
demon of determination possessed his soul. 

As if, in some strange way, his fancy had 
been caught by the manner of his finder — 
perhaps the first man who had spoken to 
him kindly in all his miserable little life — he 
was, from the very outset, obsessed by one 
overwhelming desire. He wanted to be a 
postman. 

At first his often-voiced ambition served 
only as the pleasant butt of the orphanage 
staff; yet, presently^ since he was not to be 
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shaken in his determination, the board, at 
first amused, began to ai)prove of his insist- 
ence. One of them had a friend who was an 
assistant secretary at the Post Office. The 
friend was approached. When he heard of 
the boy’s enthusiasm he was in ecstasies. 
He belie\cd, he said, in “catching them 
young,” and he nominated Oakley as a 
telegraph mes.senger, with the promise that if 
he did well he should be made a postman 
when he was old enough. 

But the boy had bigger ideas now. He 
began to work— to work all the hours that his 
duties left free, li^ven on the bench in the 
dark corner, when he was waiting his turn to 
go out with a message, he added up figures 
and got history by heart. The man who 
only wants one thing is apt to get it. Oakley 
rose in time to a place in the secretary’s 
office itself. Then came a vacancy in the 
Investigation Branch. He applied for the 
post, asked for a trial, and got it. 

Now' he was going to bring off his first 
case. The East -end postman who had 
baffled the department for so long had stolen 
his test-letter. 

It had been a very difficult inquiry. 
Letters had been going astray in White- 
chapel for a long time. Some of the postal 
orders had been signed in a man’s hand- 
writing, some in a woman’s. And it was 
only after months of work that he had fixed 
on the culprit. That morning a test-letter 
had been put with the suspect’s delivery ; he 
had been followed ; two hours later he had 
been seen to loiter outside the Aldgate post- 
office with a woman. The woman went in 
and cashed a postal order. The detective 
had stopped her, to find that it was one of 
those from the test-letter. The postman was 
stopped too, and he and the woman had 
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been put into a cab and brought to the 
General Post Office. Now Oakley was going 
to question them, and— for he had no doubt 
of the result — he would presently give them 
into custody. His first case had been a 
success. He would be confirmed in his 
appointment as an investigating-officer. 

1 'he door opened, and Mr. Wyman, the 
senior of the branch, came in. He sat down 
beside Oakley and smiled encouragingly, 

“ 1 won’t interfere,” he said, pleasantly. 
‘‘And if you get off the rails I’ll just write 
a word or two on a slip and pass it to you. 

1 want you to carry the thing through on your 
own, if possible. You’ve done uncommonly 
well so far ! ” 

The detective entered the room and set a 
couple of chairs on the far side of the writing- 
table, facing Oakley. Then he put his head 
out of the door and beckoned to someone 
outside. Another detective ushered in a man 
and a woman. 'I'he man was in uniform. 
His face twitched and his fingers plucked 
nervously at the band of his shako. The 
woman was hard-faced and hollow-cheeked, 
but there was a hint of forgotten goodness 
about her for all that. She showed a passive 
dejection merely. It was as if she had realized 
the expected and was indifferent to its conse- 
quences. 

The detective motioned them to their 
respective chairs. Oakley cleared his throat 
and began. 

“ What is your name ? ” he asked, turning 
to the man. 

At the .sound of his voice the woman 
looked sharply up. Her eyes took on a 
strange eagerness, her brows puckered, the 
passive dejection was gone from her face, and 
she stared unceasingly at the interrogator. 

“John Mott, sir,” answered the postman, 
sullenly. 

“And you are attached to the Eastern 
District Office ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Oakley turned to the woman. “ What is 
your name ? ” he said. 

Her lips moved, but emitted no sound. 
Yet she stared at Oakley still. 

“ Yes ? ” he questioned. 

Her lips moved again. 

“ Sarah Cousins ! ” she whispered. 

“ Speak up, please ! ” put in the detective, 
sharply, from behind her chair. 

Oakley took a sheet of foolscap and 
began to write. Then he looked up. 

“ I am going to ask you certain questions,’', 
he said. “ You need not answer them unless 
you like, but anything you do say will be 


taken down in writing and may be used in 
evidence against you ! ” 

He glanced at the little white slip on which 

were written the particulars of the test-letter. 

“John Mott,” he .said, “listen to me. 
This morning a letter addressed to Mr. Peter 
Price, 7, Ayrshire Terrace^ Whitechapel, was 
put with the correspondence to be taken 
out for delivery by you at seven o’clock. 
Ayrshire Terrace is not proper to your walk. 
You should have rejected the letter. But 
you did not do so. You were followed by a 
detective. After you had finished your work 
you were joined by this woman. She was 
.seen to go into the Aldgate post-office and 
there to cash a postal order in an assumed 
name. The postal order was one of those 
which I had put in the test-letter !” 

He paused and looked hard at the postman. 

“ 1 )o you wish to offer any explanation ? ” 
he asked, coldly. 

The man set his shako on the table and 
leaned forward in his chair. 

“ 1 may as well own up,” he said. “ 1 
took the letter.” 

Oakley’s cheeks flushed and his heart 
began to beat, (juickened by the joy of 
success. 

“Where is the letter?” he asked, quietly. 

'i'he man’s right hand dived into his 
trousers pocket and brought out a crumpled 
envelope. He pushed it sullenly across the 
table. Oakley compared the address with 
the particulars on the little white slip. 

“ I identify this letter as the one I made 
up,” he said. “And there is still one of my 
postal orders in it.” 

He picked up a bulky pile of papers from 
the floor beside his chair, undid them, and 
showed them to the postman, one by one. 

“ These papers relate to other losses at the 
Eastern District Office,” he said. “ Do you 
wish to tell me anything about them? Just 
look at these postal orders ! ” 

The postman did as he was told. 

“Well?” said Oakley, 

John Mott was no hardened criminal. 
Few Post Office thieves are. Now that he 
found himself cornered, his one idea was to 
make a clean breast of it all. 

“ I took the letters,” he answered. And 
some of the orders is mine and some is 
hers!” He pointed to the woman. “She 
wrote the names on some of them — some- 
times I did ! ” 

“ Thank you. That will do for the 
present. Now, Sarah Cousins, what have 
you to say ? ” 

The woman looked fixedly at her 
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(lucstioner. Oakley trembled a little, for no 
apparent reason. Her face seemed familiar 
to him ; he felt that he must have met her 
somewhere before — in some forgotten time 
and place when their positions were reversed 
— when she, and not he, had had control of 
the situation. And yet it was impossible. 
This wretched, middle-aged, half- destitute 
creature had surely no place in a life that 
had been, and was still, one continuous 
march upwards. 

** I have nothing to say ! ” she said, at last. 

At the sound of her voice Oakley knew 
that she had had some place in his life. And 
his own voice was uncertain, and he trembled 
still more as he put another question. 

You cashed these orders when Mott gave 
them to you. Did you know them to be 
stolen ? ” 

She looked at him for a long while before 
answering. The hot air from the heating- 
apparatus had filled the little room, and the 
strain of the investigation pressed on Oakley 


like a physical force. Pie felt sick and faint 
and unable to concentrate his thoughts. 
They were wandering- wandering in the past, 
and, instead of centring upon the case, he 
was trying to place the voice, to identify the 
sordid, hunger-pinched, almost horrible face. 

“I did ! said the woman, in a hard voice. 
“I did it for food ! 

Then suddenly her face changed, a great 
joy came into it, and she put out her arms to 
Oakley across the table. She made as if to 
speak, but the words died away when she saw 
the horror in his eyes. 

Across the pool of darkness that had 
separated them since the night when she had 
left him on the orphanage steps a light shone, 
clear and illuminating. He knew her for his 
mother, as she knew him for her son. And, 
looking at her with eyes from which the 
scales were fallen, he saw himself mirrored in 
every line of her face. 

The detective misread her gesture for one 
of appeal to be released. 
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“ It’s no good, missus,” he interposed. 
“ You’ll have to go to prison ! ” 

She looked back at the speaker, then 
from him to Oakley, sitting dumb before 
her. 

She was going to claim him as her son — 
him, the successful waif with the squalid past 
of wdiich he was half ignorant, wholly ashamed. 
His colleagues would know his antecedents 
and would despise him, just as he, in their 
p4ce, would have despised another upstart. 
The desire to succeed was, quite simply, life 
to him. It had distorted his point of view ; 
had given him false and wrong ideas ; the 
coming revelation would, to him, be worse 
than death. What could he say ? What 
could he do — he the son of his mother, who 
was a thief ? 

And yet, in his heart, he wanted to save 
her. VVith the sense of the past, other 
memories grew plain. He remembered that 
in her way she had been kind to him, had 
sometimes given him sweets and sugared 
bread, had held him lovingly in her arms. 


He remembered, too, the feel of a bodice, 
rough with torn braid, covering a bosom on 
which it had been good to lay a little head 
that ached. 

And he tried, dumbly, to tell all these 
things to the woman across the table ; tried 
hopelessly, as he felt. She would never 
understand. 

But what she could not know^ she guessed, 
and, after twenty years, she paid him the debt 
she owed. 

“Yes, ril have to go to prison,” she said, 
contentedly, and smiled reassuringly at her 
son. 

Oakley’s head began to throb, his eyes 
swam, the room seemed to expand and con- 
tract about him. His head, too, felt as if it 
contracted and expanded. But he took her 
meaning and was glad ; for he knew that his 
career was safe. 

He pulled himself together and turned to 
the postman. 

“ Stand up ! ” he ordered. 

The man obeyed. 
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“ Stand up, Sarah Cousins ! ” jerked out 
Oakley, shunning his mother’s eyes. 

He heard her chair scrape and the shuffle 
of her feet on the floor. But just then he 
dared not look across the table. 

‘‘John Mott,” he began, “I give you into 
the custody of this ‘police-officer on the charge 
of stealing, on or about the twenty-seventh 
instant, a post-letter addressed to Mr. Peter 
Price, containing two postal orders for ten 
shillings each.” 

He stopped, nerved himself for the final 
effort, and then met his mother’s eyes 


3n 

forging and uttering one of the .said. postal 
orders, well knowing it to have been stolen ! ” 
He turned to the detective. 

“ Take these people to Bow Street, James ! ” 
The detective shepherded his charges to 
the door — the man first, the woman after 
him. Before she went out she looked back 
at Oakley. Her eyes were glad and brave. 

“ Pass along, please ! ” said the detective, 
pushing her into the corridor. 

The senior investigating - officer took 
Oakley’s hand and shook it warmly. 

“ You’ve done splendidly ! ” he said. 



“bEFOKK she went out she looked hack at OAKLEY." 

unflinchingly. They were round, expression- “ Splendidly ! And I shall tell the chief 

less, as if unseeing. She was helping him to so. You’re certain of the appointment 

crown his career. now ! ” 

‘‘ And you, Sarah Cousins,” he went on, “ Ah-h-h-h ! ” said Oakley, catching his 

“ I give you into custody on the charge of breath. 
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The Romance of an 'Mmmortal/' 

DENYS PUECH — SHEPHERD AND SCULPTOR. 

By MARY HELEN SHAW. 

Of all romances of real life few are more extraordinary than that of the shepherd boy who came to 
be elected one of the Forty “Immortals” of the French Academy, and who is generally regarded in 
his native country as the greatest sculptor of our time. 


N the ** department of Avey- 
ron, a distant corner of South- 
Western France, lies the pic- 
turesque hamlet of Gavernac. 
The surrounding country is 
formed for the most part of 
chalky table-land, and graced with but scanty 
vegetation. The hamlet is composed of 
some twenty thatched cottages, touched here 
and there with richly-coloured mosses. • 
In the poorest of these rustic dwellings 
there lived a peasant named Puech, his wife, 


and four sons. The father cultivated the small 
“ lot ” of stony land hard by, while his* wife 
ground the corn for the evening meal. Their 
milch-cow was confided daily to the care 
of the eldest boy, Ix)uis, while the two 
younger chased the geese to the neighbour- 
ing pond Denys, the second son, had 
charge of the few sheep which completed the 
mea^ possessions of his parents. Day 
after day he led them by the hedges, 
and over the chalky meadow to the 
solitary group of chestnut trees beyond. 
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Here the shepherd lad passed many a happy 
hour, carving odd designs and figures in the 
nuts or bits of wood around him. 

A day of trouble came, however, to the 
peaceful household. The milch-cow and the 
sheep must be sold ! Denys, then a lad of 
twelve, had never wandered beyond the 
limits of his native village. He begged hard 
to be allowed to accompany his father to the 
neighbouring town of Estaing, and the two 
set out together to the fair. 

As they descended the high land into 
tlie smiling valley beyond the lad’s heart beat 
high with excitement and pleasure. 'I'hrilled 
with the beauty around he paid small heed 
to his former charges, 
who wandered into for- 
bidden pastures till re- 
('alled by the tired voice 
of the father. 

At length they 
reached the bridge on 
the outskirts of the 
town, where the little 
Denys was a\vestruc 
on beholding for the 
first time a man in 
stone, who ai)peared to 
his childish eyes of 
stiperhuman beauty. 

The stone face was 
turned towards the lad, 
and seemed to smile 
and call him forward. 

The boy could scarcely 
tear his eyes from the 
ligure. Many times 
during the day he stole 
away from fair-grounds 
and sheep to gaze his full 
upon the new marvel. 

Returning home at 
nightfall with his father, 
the lad felt he could 
never more be happy 
till he too had made 
stone men ; and he 
swore to himself that 
he would do so. We 
shall see how he kept 
his word. 

Some days afterwards, when the inhabitants 
had gone to hear “ Mass ” in the neighbour- 
ing village, and the hamlet was deserted, the 
would-be artist gathered armfuls of i^oarse, 
damp earth and set to work in such good 
earnest that by the time the villagers returned 
a giant, with arms outspread and threatening 
gesture, stood before them in the roadway. 

Vol. XXXV.— 42. 


The women were paralyzed with fear, 
and the men stood open-mouthed. At 
last the good cure, realizing whose the work 
must be, reassured the frightened crowd, 
and, pointing out the culprit, exclaimed. 
We shall one day be proud of our 
village lad ! ” 

After the fair at Estaing the two elder 
boys (whose fortunes interlinked for many 
years) worked together on a neighbouring 
farm, saving all they could from their meagre 
wages, till, in a year or two, the elder was 
able to leave Gavcrnac and enter, as a law- 
student, the seminary at Rodez. 

Denys, who had not forgotten either his 
stone man or his resolu- 
tion, worked early and 

lowed his brother to 
Rodez. He was then 
eighteen, but the semin- 
ary could not teach him 
the one thing he craved 
to learn. He must seek 
elsewhere. 

He w^andered round 
the old cathedral pre- 
cincts. The curiously- 
carved saints in their 
niches and the reliefs 
in wood or stone, fixed 
here and there to the 
weather-stained pillars, 
were so many prec'ious 
models on w^hich to 
feast his hungry eyes. 

At lengih he came 
upon an old stone- 
cutter who undertook 
orders from time to 
time for the neighbour- 
ing churches. The 
good man, struck by 
the frank simplicity of 
the lad, acceded to 
his earnest prayer, and 
accepted the few little 
wooden figures (carved 
in earlier shepherd days 
in the shade of the old 
chestnuts) in payment 
of lessons, and promised a few francs daily 
when orders should be plenty. So the lad 
spent many happy days with old Mahoux. 

At length an order, more important than 
u§ual, came from the village of Cahews. As 
it would require many months to complete 
it, the old man sent his apprentice to do the 
work. It was not without a pang that Denys 
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bade farewell to his old friend and the work- 
shop in the shade of his beloved cathedral. 
Soon after his arrival at Cahors news came 
from his brother, who had successfully passed 
his examination and was now a law-student 
in Paris. 

“ Come,’^ he wrote to Denys ; “ though I 
have but an attic and a bed they are enough 
for two ! Denys, however, had started on 
his work and w'as not to be tempted thus. 
Nor was it till the task was completed 
that he set out for the city of liis desire. 
Paris, that cradle of modern art, claimed him 
for her own ! 'Phus the brothers were united 
once more. 

Louis spent his days at the law school, 
while Denys worked from seven till twelve 
for an ornamentist at two francs per day. 
His afternoons were spent at one or other 
of the free 
classes, where 
drawing and 
mo.delling are 
often admirably 
taught. The 
brothers met 
every night in 
the library of 
Sain te-Gene- 
vieve, where the 
one could read 
law books, 
beyond his 
means of pur- 
chase, while the 
other devoured 
all he could find 
which might in 
any way develop 
his knowledge 
of art. 

’At ten the 
gates w" e r e 
closed, and the 
brothers wended 
their way to the 
heights of Belle- 
ville, there to share their modest room till 
early morning. 

After working some years in the free 
schools Denys became the pupil of Jouffroy, 
then of Chapu, and finally of Falquifere. 
The service militaire,” however, soon 
separated the brothers, but our student con- 
tinued to work, snatching time between his 
“ exercices de tir” to prepare the compo- 
sition which won for him the “ Grand Prix 
de Rome.” 

It was during one of the short holidays 


accorded him while a student at the Villa 
Medicis that he first visited London, and, 
although Paris had charmed him by its 
grace and beauty, London left an indelible 
souvenir upon his mind. He thus describes 
his first impressions. Oq arriving in the 
mighty city he exclaimed : “ Quel senti- 
ment de grandeur, d’immensit^, on eprouve 
ici ; quelle puissance merveilleuse ; c’est, 
en verite, le pouls de I’univers.” And the 
student from Rome, with its treasures 
of the Vatican ; from Florence, with its 
.Santa Croce, was so struck on entering the 
Abbey at Westminster that the cry burst 
from him iinLi wares, “ I have found it at last ! 
'Phis is indeed the .Sanctuary of Beauty ; the 
Necropole where the student may follow the 
history of centuries of Art ; the Temple 
Venerable, indeed, where the soul must 

realize the 
absolute unity 
of all things and 
the power of a 
‘ Love Divine.’ ” 
'Phe IClgin 
Marbles, the 
National Gal 
lery, and, finally. 
Burl i n g t o n 
House, with its 
yearly exhibi- 
tion, engrossed 
his attention. 
The National 
Gallery he could 
never tire of ; 
and it was the 
English School 
of Painting, as 
represented 
there, which 
charmed him 
most. Not so, 
however, at Bur- 
lington House. 

“ Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, 
Romney, Hogarth, Turner, Constable— these 
men,” said Puech, “ were painters. Thtydreuf 
in colour. Your English artist of to-day is a 
marvellous draughtsman ; but he has not 
the courage, the feu sacr'e^ of his predecessors. 
He seems to me to have made an over- 
conscientious, skilful drawing, perfect in the 
very smallest detail, and then to have cleverly 
coloured it. One day he will go back to 
the glorious freedom of the earlier school, 
which has so largely inspired modern art in 
France.” 
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From a Pkotoyraiihi “m. Antony ok padua,” one of puech’s finest wokks. [by permUiwn of the Arii$t. 


“ La Sirene,’^ the result of Puech’s second 
year in Rome, has been universally 
admired. 

Soon after this his mind seems to have 
undergone a change. Tx^aving the classic 
and symbolic, he braved all the traditions of 
that academic school whose offspring never- 
theless he was. Seduced by the memory of 
Paris, where he had suffered and conquered 
so much already, he produced the lovely 
figure of “ La Seine,” his third “ Envoie de 
Rome.” This, with his masterpiece “St. 
Antony of Padua” (here reproduced), com- 
pleted his studies at the Villa Medicis. 

On his return to Paris the former student 
found himself welcomed as a master. He is 
the first “Prix de Rome” who has had four 
of his studies bought by the State. Puech is 


justly regarded by his countrymen as their 
greatest sculptor.. 

One day, while President Loubet was 
sitting for his portrait, he drew some photo- 
graphs from his pocket and handed them to 
Puech, saying, “ fhe Czar will soon be here. 
I must have a present ready to offer him. I 
can think of nothing original worthy of the 
august visitor which can be done at such 
short notice. Can you not make a portrait 
from these photographs without seeing the 
original ? ” 

Puech promised, and the bust was duly 
presented to Nicholas II. Both the Czar 
and Czarina were delighted with the pleasant 
surprise the President had prepared for them. 
At their request the bust (of which a photo- 
graph is next reproduced) was immediately 
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THE C!AR — COMMISSIONED BY PRESIDENT LOUBET AS A 
PRESENT TO THE CZAR. 

Frwn a Ph(ftograph by pemaasKm of the Artist, 


forwarded , to the Winter Palace, where, 
amongst numerous other portraits, it occupies 
the place of honour. The artist received the 
cross of “Commander of the Order of St 
Stanislas” as a token of appreciation from 
his Imperial model. 

The monument for the tomb of Chaplin — 
/e peintre de la femme^ and decorator of the 
former palace of the Tuileries — is one of the 
most pleasing of its kind, and was a worthy 
tribute to the memory of a faithful friend. 

It would be impossible in this short space 
to mention all the groups, monument.s, and 
portraits which have sprung from the fertile 
brain and gifted hand of Denys Puech. 
There is one, however, which must be men- 
tioned, as it is a work to excite universal 
comment. It is a monument presented to 
the Prince of Monaco by the crowned heads 
of Europe collectively. Its position is in 
front of the museum, where the Prince has 
placed the numerous treasures brought with 
him from his scientific expeditions. The 
Emperor William promised his subscription on 
the understanding that his name should head 
the list subscribers to be engraved on the 


pedestal. I'he Prince is represented 
on the deck of his yacht in thought- 
ful attitude ; his eyes are fixed cn 
the blue at his feet — he fain would 
tear their secrets from the depths 
below. The pedestal is ornamented 
by reliefs - rare shells and curious 
deep-sea creatures dear to the heart 
of the princely explorer. 

Denys Puech was three times 
candidate for promotion to the Aca-, 
demy. The first time he received 
but six votes, and eighteen the 
second time. The third time he was 
elected with a majority of nineteen. 
But neither admiration, flattery, 
financial .success, nor his nomina- 
tion as “ Membre de Tlnstitut de 
France ” — the highest honour his 
country can bestow on her illus- 
trious sons — has changed him 
much. We recognise the shepherd 
lad of earlier days in the simple, 
courteous gentleman who is also 
a great artist. 
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The Coloners Gem Collection. 

AN INDIAN STORY. 

By EMMA BROOKE. 

ATE one afternoon Colonel And as in illustration of his words he 
Danvers, of Thierthally, drew from his wallet a handful of silver coins 
Mysore, sat in his veranda of the heavier kind. 

awaiting more or less patiently “Now, what the deuce does this mean?’’ 
the arrival of his nephew. Bob muttered the Colonel. 

Iverson, to dinner. Bob was The native, with imperturbable indolent 
a lieutenant in the — M.N.L, and it hap- dignity, laid his coins in a row upon the 
psned that his company had come into camp w’all, fastened his eyes briefly but piercingly 
at Thierthally. Fhe year was 1878 and the upon the Colonel, raised his hand, and began 
day was hot and close. to make passes in the air. Then the Colonel 

Colonel Danvers was one of the deputy- became aware of a most stupefying and 
commissioners who, last century, were unprecedented fact. As the man continued 
api)ointed to administer the affairs of his pa.sses the coins visibly stirred ; then 
Mysore during the minority of the Rajah, they rose and stood upon their edges and 
'I'he head -quarters of his court was at began to spin, slowly at first, by degrees with 
'Vhierthally, and there he had built his rapidity, and at last fell back to their places 
bungalow. with a silvery clash. Whereupon the owner 

Round about the veranda was a low parapet clapped his hands and extended them, and 
wall ; the C'olonel, from his seat in a shady the coins flew through the air and returned, 
('orner, looked across the coin{)ound towards with a hustling jingle, into his open palms, 
a group of handsome, heavy- shadowed With a gleam of triumph in his eye he 
tamarind trees. The fragrance of champaka glanced at the Colonel, quietly replaced the 
flowers filled the air, and the silence was only coins in his wallet, and turned on his heel, 
broken by the shrill “ tret-tret ” of a beautiful “ Stop ! ” cried the Colonel, 
wliite-tailed bird which flew uneasily in and 'fhe man paused without approaching, 
out of a pepper-vine, 'fhe vine twined about “ Come back ! 1 want you to do that 

a betel-nut tree that lifted its crest close to again. I wull pay you to do that again.” 
the tamarinds. 'The man faintly smiled, shook his head. 

The uneasy flight of the bird puzzled the and, at a run, sought the shade of the tamarind 
("olonel, and, watching narrowly for a cause, trees, where he disappeared, 
he became aware that the heavy shadows 'The Colonel had witnessed many strange* 
under the tamarinds suffered a slight modifi- phenomena in India, and had found them 
cation, such as might be occasioned by inexplicable, but never had he been so far 
stealthy movements within them. Then from a satisfactory explanation as at present, 
came a gleam of something white, and Had the whole thing been an illusion pro- 
almost immediately a dark-skinned native duced by a mesmeric influence of which he 
passed from them into the open, near the was unconscious? Or was it merely an ex- 
betel-nut tree. He wore a turban and a loin- traordinarily clever use of a concealed 
cloth, and had a small leathern wallet slung magnet by an expert conjurer? Above all, 
over his shoulder by a strap. To the why should the man have risked his intrusion 
Colonel’s surprise, he advanced straight to- into the compound to exhibit his skill 
wards the veranda, pausing some six feet unpaid ? 

from the wall to salaam silently. His reflections were broken by the clank 

“ What’s your business here ? ” asked the of a spurred foot on the veranda and the 
Colonel. voice of his nephew. 

The man made no reply, but, looking “ I am sorry to be late,” said the young 
steadily at him, slipped his hand into the lieutenant ; “ I’ve been detained in camp by 
wallet and advanced nearer the parapet. a case of cholera.” 

“What do you want ?” cried the Colonel “Ah!” said the Colonel, rising; “that 
in the Kanarese dialect. means you are fast here in cantonment for 

“ Nothing, O sahib 1 ” weeks, if not for months.” 
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“ AS THtt MAN Continued his passes the coins visiklv stikred/' 


“ I suppose it 
does,” said Bob. 

He spoke 
gloomily, for his 
aim was Bangalore 
— cheerful, gay 
Bangalore ! To be 
trapped in dull 
Thierthally 
seemed the very 
malice of fate. 

Come in, my 
boy,” said the 
Colonel, kindly. 

*‘At least I can 
give you a good 
dinner.” 

During dinner 
came the hour of 
sunset, and a blaze 
of glory gathered 
over the land- 
scape ; as an a[> 
propriate frame 
and foreground 
to the picture 
were the creeper- 
hung veranda and 
the figure of a 
white-turbaned, 
white-coated peon, 
who had slid to a 
corner there to be 
in readiness if 
wanted. 

“Your p r o - 
longed stay here 
would have been 
a godsend to my 
lonely life,” said 
the Colonel, w’hen 
dessert was on the 
table and, save for 
the peon, they 
were alone. “But, 
unfortunately, I go on Jummabundy* shortly.” 

“That’s bad luck,” said the young man, 
absently. 

“ The most I can do is to offer you 
my bungalow and my servants during my 
absence.” 

Bob thanked him heartily and dropped 
into silence. Inwardly he was questioning 
whether it would be permissible in an 
impecunious lieutenant, and one, moreover, 
in debt, to write to the loveliest girl in 
Bangalore and acquaint her with the disaster 
— M.N.I. at Thierthally. He regretted 

* Taking a court on circuit. 


his debts. They were a heavy weight upon 
his mind. Raising his eyes wearily he missed 
the figure of the peon. 

“ The peon’s gone ! ” he exclaimed. 

“ He had no business to leave until dessert 
is over. Clap your hands. Bob.” 

Bob clapped as he was ordered, but 
clapped in vain. Some fifteen minutes 
passed without response ; then Appao, the 
butler, appeared on the veranda at the open 
windows and salaamed. 

“ Where has that rascally peon gone, 
Appao ? ” asked the Colonel, as he and Bob 
stepj)ed out on the veranda together. 
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Appao spread his hands and became 
voluble in explanation. It appeared that 
the godowns (servants’ quarters) were in ex- 
citement, owing to the unprecedented arrival 
of a yellow-cloaked traveller, who was enter- 
taining them with stories of the far country 
whence he came. 

“ There’s no objection to the servants 
listening to the tales ol the holy man,” said 
the Colonel ; “ but the peon should have 
waited until his duties were over. Where 
does the traveller hail from ? ” 

“ The yellow cloaked one say he come from 
very far, sahib — even from Trichinopoly,” 
said Appao. And m his solemn eye lurked 
the hint of a sly twinkle. 

“ He calls that a lar country, does he ? ” 
laughed the Colonel , and he waved his hand 
in dismissal But Appao did not move. 

“'Fhe sacred yellow cloak is a disguise, 
O sahil). This man no traveller.” 

“ Ah ! ” said the Colonel, (piickly. 

“No traveller,” repeated Appao; “I saw 
him with the pack-bullocks and the betel- 
nut drovers on the hills. O .sahib, he a 
Korchar.” 

rhe face of the Colonel became grave. 
It IS a peculiarity of the Nvandering tribe of 
the Korchars that, by long-inherited custom, 
tliey bind themselves to thieving as a by- 
occupation, adding this nefarious pursuit to 
niore honest callings ; and in the practice, 
prolonged through generations, they have 
ac(iuired inconceivable dexterity. Of all this 
the Colonel was not ignorant ; moreover, it 
happened that, for various reasons, the man’s 
connection with the betel nut drovers struck 
him unpleasantly. 

“ See him off the premises at once ! ” said 
he, sharply. 

The butler shook his head. 

“ No good, sahib ; let not Appao drive the 
thieving Korchar away. Give Appao leave, 
O sahib, to take him into the dwelling as a 
servant.” 

Bob removed the cigarette from his lips 
and grinned. The Colonel stroked his 
moustache and mused. Appao waited in 
dignity, his arms cros.sed upon his shoulders. 

“ Why should I do that, Appao ? ” 

“If the Korchar eat salt in the house of 
the sahib, he protect the goods of the sahib. 
But if the sahib drive him away, he lick the 
walls of the house bare as the plate of a 
hungry dog,” 

“ Then take him on as an under-gardener,” 
said the Colonel. 

And the butler, well pleased, salaamed and 
departed. 


“ Uncle,” said Bob, “are you mad ? ” 

“ No,” said the Colonel, slowly ; “ it is 
possible that what Appao says is true, and 
that my only chance lies in taking into my 
service a man whom 1 suspect to be an 
emissary sent to rob me.” 

“ Sent .? ” 

“ Have you never heard that I am a gem- 
collector ? ” 

“ 'Fhere’s a rumour going round that you 
are.” 

“ Well, a few days ago I purchased from 
a w’ealthy merchant of Gubbi in Toomgoor, 
interested in the betel-nut trade, this stone.” 

He drew from his pocket a small packet, 
opened it, and laid the gem in his nephew’s 
hand. 

“ Gemini ! ” cried Bob. “ What a ruby ! 
It fairly burns and spits fire. I expect you 
gave a fortune for it, sir ? ” 

“ I gave what would be a fortune to many 
a rogue in debt,” .said the Colonel, smiling. 

Bob coloured and glanced at his uncle with 
a startled air. 

“ I shall be sorry to leave any unusual 
responsibility on your shoulders when I go 
away,” continued the Colonel, “ but will you 
undertake something for me ? ” 

“Of course,” .said Bob; “anything you like 
and that 1 can do for you.” 

“ It relates to that merchant of Toomgoor. 

I think he wants his stone back as well as 
keeping the price. Perhaps he would like 
other gems besides.” 

“ You don’t mean that you house the gems 
here ? ” 

“I'hat’s where the trouble comes in. 

I do ; and I shall have to leave them in your 
charge. Come ! Light the lamps for me in 
the dining-room, and I will show you.’’ 

In the dining-room was a recess in which 
stood a cabinet of inlaid wood ; it was on 
castors, and the Colonel wheeled it easily 
aside. In the wall behind were two small 
iron doors, which on being unlocked showed 
a steel panel whose spring acted upon 
receiving a certain nun:l>er of deft touches, 
each one lighting in a particular spot in a 
particular rotation. The fingers of the 
Colonel went through the operation with 
lightning-like rapidity, and the panel slid 
back, displaying the velvet-lined shelves with 
their treasure. He laid the ruby amongst 
the other gems, closed the panel and the 
iron doors, and replaced the cabinet. His 
actions throughout were marked by a certain 
dispatch. 

“I didn’t see how you manipulated the 
spring of the panel,” exclaimed Bob, 
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“It takes time to leam,” returned the 
Colonel, smiling, “ and I don’t care to linger 
over the affair. I wanted to put the gem in 
safety while I am certain that no one is 
about.’’ 

As he spoke he remembered his conjuring 
visitor of the early evening, and stepped out 
on the veranda to make sure that he was not 
lurking near. Night had fallen, and there was 
no moon ; but the lights from the windows 
streamed into the compound, and he satisfied 
himself that no one was at hand. 

The next morning when walking early in 
the compound he encountered there a small, 
lithe man at work ; he was thin to emaciation, 
and the Colonel surmised in him one of the 
sufferers from the drought, followed by famine, 
which had afflicted Mysore in the years 
between 1875 ^877, and from which 

disaster the district was only now beginning to 
recover. 

“Hast thou eaten food this morning?” 
asked the Colonel, kindly. 

At this the mmi turned with a hoarse 
exclamation and, prostrating himself at the 
feet of the old soldier, muttered unintelligible 
sentences in Kanarese. Then the Colonel, 
not without some inward amusement at his 
own predicament, remembered the thieving 
Korchar who had entered his service on the 
previous evening. 

“ Appao has taken thee'into my service, as 
I know,” said he. “ Do thy duty ; be true to 
thy master.” 

Two or three days later he set off with his 
court on circuit. 

The circuit ' was an unusually busy and 
harassing one ; drought and famine had left 
behind, not only disease and suffering, but a 
plentiful crop of petty attempts at extortion. 
In the mass of business the Colonel forgot 
the incidents immediately preceding his 
departure. But presently they were brought 
to mind by a singular personal affliction, 
which added to the exhaustion entailed by a 
pressure of affairs. He began to suffer from 
depression, waking morning by morning in a 
spirit of heavy foreboding, and in time found 
that this distressing mental cloud was attached 
to a recurring dream. It was some time 
before he could summon to his waking hours 
any clear presentment of the vision that 
harassed him by night ; but at last, on a 
sudden and with a great mental shock, he 
had the picture clear. He saw the wooden 
cabinet in the recess of his dining-room at 
Thierthally, and before it the figure of Bob 
* in an attitude of absorbed reflection. Was 
this perturbing and recurring phantasy a trick 


of an over-fatigued brain ; or was it a warn- 
ing of disaster — of some trouble connected 
with his nephew and the gems ? The dream 
persisted and robbed him of peace. 

Finally he determined to hurry on his 
work and, leaving the minor cases to a 
subordinate, to return unannounced to Thier- 
thally. 

A few days later he rode into the town an 
hour before sunset, and dismounting gave the 
horse to his syce, with directions to place it 
in the public stables for the night ; and w^alk- 
ing to the bungalow came unnoticed to the 
front. The day had been sultry and the 
cuscus mats hung over the windows — over all 
the windows save one ; the French windows 
of the dining-room stood wide open, and one 
half had been left uncovered. No one was 
within; on looking into his bedroom he saw 
no one there, and, passing on to the office, 
found that also deserted. The absence of 
the servants did not surprise him, for at this 
hour they were usually in their quarters. But 
if Bob was not dining at the bungalow, why 
had he left the place open and unguarded ? 

The office was gratefully cool and dark in 
the shade of the cusciis-tattys, whereas over 
the dining-room floor fell a broad streak of 
light from the uncovered window. He 
remained, therefore, in the office, and, 
drawing a lounge chair near the open door, 
so as to command a view of the dining-room, 
sat down to await events, but shortly fell 
into a deep slumber, from which he wakened 
to find that the night had come, and that the 
streak of light had changed to the strong 
glare from a full moon. And still the place 
was deserted. 

This circumstance renewed his uneasiness, 
and conviticed him that mischief was afloat. 

In India the peculiar brilliancy of the 
modnlight is accompanied by shadows of 
contrasting depth ; the spot where he sat was 
heavy with them, so was the near corner of 
the dining-room between the outer wall and 
the door of the office. Into this corner he 
stepped and there seated himself, slipping 
his hand into his pocket as he dtd so, to 
make sure of his revolver. P>om his position 
he had command of every part of the room, 
including the bedroom door which stood ajar ; 
by turning his head slightly he could have 
seen the office door out of which he had 
come, had not that part lain in impenetrable 
shadow. He knew not what he waited for, 
but sat on in indomitable patience, finding 
for some time no change — save, indeed, that 
the strip of moonlight moved nearer tlie 
recess. 
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At lavSt came that thrill which is apt to 
seize the nerves of anyone standing on the 
brink of an unusual event. He had heard 
nothing — not the slightest rustle of a sound 
— but became aware of a diminution of the 
light, and perceived that through the un- 
covered window a, shadow was cast upon the 
floor, having the shape of a turbaned head 
and the* bare arms and shoulders of a man ; 
it moved over the threshold and into the 
room slowly, and then paused. There was 
no more than the head and shoulders, so 


that he knew the body casting the shadow 
stood a little distance back. Then he saw 
that the arms rose and that the hands moved 
rhythmically, making regular passes in the 
air. There was no sound ; but so weird and 
stealthy was the effect of the shadowy, snatch- 
ing fingers, marking their mysterious move- 
ments on the moonlit floor, that he felt his 
heart grow cold and his breath almost stop. 
So far, not for an instant had he thought of 
the conjurer ; now he remembered him. It 
was more than i)robable that with him he 
had to do. • 

But for what 
purpose was he 
here ? He could 
form no faint idea 
of his aim, and 
therefore waited 
on the event, until 
a slight sound 
came which 
brought him the 
first indication of 
what his seasoned 
courage might 
expect. 

The sound came 
from the recess, 
and he perceived 
— or was it an 
illusion of the 
sight ? — that the 
cabinet was mov- 
ing on its castors, 
not lightly as he 
himself had been 
wont to move it, 
but slowly and, 
as it were, unwill- 
ingly. Presently 
he was sure of the 
fact, for he found 
that the iron doors 
became gradually 
visibld behind. 
Could it l>e that 
the gems were the 
conjurePs object? 
From . some un- 
known source he 
had received 
knowledge of 
them ? If that were 
so, his former visit 
was explained as 
a forced oppor- 
tunity for recon- 
noitring. 
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The Coloners nerve was steady enough ; British Army and an official of Her Majesty’s 

he even felt a profound interest, and deter- Government, the Colonel found time to 

mined that — in so far as he could permit it reproach himself that in his mental equipment 

without danger — the man should play his a serious flaw should be discovered. He had 

game unhindered. Hardly had he formed this forgotten, clean forgotten, the office door ! 

resolve when the cabinet, whose progress He was reminded of it with a jolt. For as 

bad been of the slowest, gave a quick run he raised his revolver it was dexterously 

forwards and stopped dead. The iron doors twisted from his fingers by the hand of 

were now completely revealed ; also more of another, while his throat was caught in the 

the shadow was thrown over the floor. vice-like grip of a hooked elbow, and before 

But had there been some other sound in he could emit a gasp of astonishment a hand 

the room ? A breath, a stir of life, so far upon his mouth prevented him. 

unperceived ? With an almost unconscious I'he Colonel knew when he was defeated, 
impulse the Colonel’s glance leapt to the The plot to rob him of his gems was more 

bedroom door, which stood open some ten extensive and better engineered than he had 

inches, and, settling there w'ith a snap of the thought ; as, obviously, his life was not 

eyelids at the unwelcome surprise, perceived, worth a moment’s purchase. He remained 

through the aperture, a black face whose absolutely (juiet, even making shift to notice 

eyes glared like a sulky tiger’s. that almost the whole of the conjurer’s 

He stole his hand to his hip pocket, shadow was now in the room ; and with that 

There was an accomplice, and he was in a found place for a hope that the hooked 

tighter fix than he had dreamed. Well, he elbow would fall short of throttling him until 

had been in many an awkward corner before he had time to test the perfection of his 

this, and had brought himself safely from it. complicated spring. The spring was his own 

But the intricacy of the matter w’as some- invention, and, since mind was here measured 

what heightened, the question no longer against mind, it was a point to his pride that 

being simply when he should interfere, but the uncanny powers should prove powerless 

rather — if firing became necessary—in which against it. , 

direction he should aim his revolver first. His hope, however, w^as short-lived. The 

He was debating this nice point when from faintest rustle close at hand admonished 

the recess came a fresh sound — very small, him of some new movement on the part of 

very strange. It resembled the turning of his assailant, and a hot breath came upon 

the lock in the iron doors under the key. his cheek. Ah ! where was Bob ? He 

Yet no more than the shadow of the con- closed his eyes in expectation of some swift 

jurer’s hands was upon the .safe, moving death, then as suddenly opened them again, 

there quiveringly, rapidly, with a shocking The pressure on his throat had relaxed, and 

suggestion of greed. It could hardly be a he became aware of an almost voiceless 

surprise, and yet it was in a kind of spell- whisper in his ear. 

bound stupor that he heard the lock “ l)on’t shoot ; keep still.” 
reluctantly yielding ; it slid back with a The revolver was pushed back to his 
creaking, grinding noise, and the iron doors fingers and the hooked elbow withdrawn, 

moved forward on their hinges. Nothing In the immensity of his relief he felt more 

now save the steel panel and its ingenious stunned than he had been by the terror, 

spring lay between the conjurer and the For the whispering voice was Bob’s, 
gems. The Colonel glanced towards the By now the conjurer him.self had appeared 
bedroom to see what accompanying change upon the threshold. His eyes were fixed, 

he might find there. He discovered ‘that his aspect was as one undergoing excessive 

the expression of the black face had intensi- and prolonged effort, and almost lost to con- 

fied to savagery, that a bare foot was planted sciousness of a world outside himself. He 

forward in the moonlight, while in the paced slowly into the room, the control pf 

uplifted hand a knife glittered. At the his steps being in contrast to his hand move- 

same moment the glaring eyeballs, roving ments, which seemed, in shadow, to pluck 

over the room, seemed to rest upon and and grip at the steel. In the bedroom the 

scoop out the secret of his own dark corner, attitude of the accomplice had not altered ; 

At once the Colonel came to his decision, obviously he had not detected the presence 

and, easing his arm, he brought his revolver of the watchers in the corner. But would 

into aim upon him. |||jthe spring yield or. would it hold? The 

Then it was that the unexpected, the totally ^^olonel asked the question in an incredible 
unexpected, occurred. As an officer of the glow of inierest, but was destined never to 
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receive a reply. For at the very height of 
the excitement, when the movements of the 
hands had reached a point resembling frenzy, 
the man in the bedroom leapt from his con- 
cealment, and by the sheer impetus of his 
assault brought the conjurer to the ground. 
At the moment «Bob jerked the cuscus-tatty 
from the near window, flooding the room 
with moonlight, and on the floor the two 
natives were plainly visible, rolling together, 
stiuggling, snarling, and gasping like wild 


animals. Presently it was clear that he of 
the bedroom got the better in the fight ; at 
last he so far freed himself as to be able to 
raise his knife for a blow. But there Bob 
interfered. 

“ Halt, there ! ” he cried. 

Not too willingly the victor rose and 
stood aside, while the Colonel hauled the 
exhausted conjurer to a chair and kept 
him prisoner while he with great minuteness 
examined his gaunt, dark features. 

“Ah!” he ex- 
claimed, when his 
scrutiny was over, 
“ once you visited 
me as a merchant 
of C^ubbi in Toom- 
koor. A second 
time you had 
thrown off that dis- 
guise and came as 
a conjurer to ex- 
hibit your skill. 
Now I see you in 
your true charac- 
ter as a thief. I 
shall not forget 
your features.” 

At these words 
the native, whose 
exhaustion was not 
so great as he 
feigned, gave a 
sudden upward 
spring, and, when 
the Colonel would 
have seized ' him 
again, slipped like 
an eel from his 
hands and fled into 
the night. 

“ Let him go ! ” 
cried the Colonel, 
as Bob ran for- 
ward. “ Even if 
you caugbt him 
you could not take 
him, for the man 
is oiled.” 

He turned to- 
wards the second 
native, who stood 
patiently waiting 
his notice. When 
the eyes of the 
Colonel fell on 
him, the man in- 
stantly prostrated 
himself on the 
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ground and murmured broken sentences in 
Kanarese. At that the Coloners memory 
stirred, and a sudden light broke upon him. 

“ The Korchar ! ” he exclaimed. 

“ The sahib’s gardener, O protector of the 
wretched ! ’’ corrected the man, anxiously. 
“ The sahib say, ‘ Do thy duty. Be true to 
thy master.’ I eat the sahib’s salt. I true 
to my salt. I watch, and I see thief about. 
He man of the Lambadi tribe; he great thief. 
He steal a man’s teeth from his mouth. I 
watch him as I garden; he not know 1 watch. 
At night he hide in the tamarinds and come 
near and make his magic. He has devil 
inside. I watch to night, for the moon at full 
and I know he come. I find the young 
sahib gone and the windows open. 1 lift the 
cuscus*tatty and creep to the bedroom on my 
hands and knees and hide, before he drop 
from the tree.” 

The Korchar’s story was corroborated by 
Bob over a late supper. Early in the 
Colonel’s absence the young lieutenant had 
become persuaded that a plot to rob his 
uncle was at work ; for returning one day 
unexpectedly from camp he noticed that the 
cabinet was displaced from its right position. 
This displacement of the cabinet occurred 
more than once, and his suspicions fastened 
on the Korchar, whose persistency in garden- 
ing towards sunset in the front had puz/lcd 
and annoyed him. But in time he altered 
his surmise. One night he caught sight of 
someone lurking near the veranda ; then the 
Korchar, like a noiseless shadow, glided from 
a concealed corner and the would-be thief 
fled, 'fhe Korchar, then, was also on the 
watch ? By degrees he became convinced of 
the man’s fidelity, and presently found a kind 
of sporting interest in his game. 

But, apart from this interest,” continued 
Bob, “I had an anxiety of my own. How 
could I tell whether the gems were safe on 
the shelves or not ? The thief might remove 
them and leave no trace. I had heard of the 
neatness and finish of Indian thieves in this 
respect. It was only the continued watchful- 
ness of the Korchar which allowed me to 
hope I was still guarding a treasure and not 


the empty shelves. I regretted that I did 
not know the use of the spring. Many a 
time have I stood before the cabinet in great 
anxiety, trying to reproduce in memory some 
vision of your manipulation of it, but in 
vain. The gems might be there or they 
might not ; I could not tell. And then 
some fresh assiduity on th*e Korchar’s part 
would reassure me for a day or two. At last 
the matter got on my nerves, and I resolved 
to arrange a trap by which, if possible, to 
resolve my doubt. I had remarked that the 
appearance of the stealthy figure was more 
frequent when the moon was full, so I 
planned my trap for this evening. First I 
managed to rid myself of the solicitous atten- 
tions of your excellent Appao and the rest, 
then I openly departed from the bungalow, 
leaving the windows as you found them. 
Afterwards I secretly returned and climbed 
up the veranda and hid there. ” Presently I 
ascertained that the Korchar was at hand. 
I did not see him enter. Before the moon 
rose I dropped down and got into the office. 
Here, to my amazement, I found you sleep- 
ing. 1'hat bothered my plans a little, but I 
decided to let things take their course and to 
act as events might direct. I followed you 
when you stepped into the dining-room ; but 
only when you aimed your revolver at the 
faithful Korchar did I think it necessary to 
act at all.” 

“Ah, my boy,” cried the Colonel, ruefully, 
“ it was then I got my bad five minutes ! ” 

A few days later the — M.N.I. marched 
on to Bangalore. Some little time afterwards 
Lieutenant Iverson sailed from India on 
leave, wearing about his person a belt in 
which were sewn his uncle’s priceless gems ; 
these he brought with him for safe deposit in 
an English bank. Also next his heart he 
carried a letter from the prettiest girl in 
Bangalore, while in his mind he had the 
cheering knowledge that his debts were paid 
and his future secured by his good uncle. ' 

As for the Korchar, he was promoted to 
the post of matey, and served at the Colonel’s 
table under Appao, the butler, and wore 
a good white suit and a crimson belt. 
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SPEC FACLE that is attract- 
ing more than ordinary atten- 
tion on the Continent just now 
is a company of seventy-five 
performing Polar bears. Now, 
to train a single specimen of 
these beautiful, snowy-white creatures of the 
Far North to go through certain evolutions 
for the amusement of the public is no light 
task. All professional trainers are agreed 
that one of the most difficult beasts to train, 
and one of the most unreliable, is the Polar 
l)ear. To train a whole company of these 
creatures, therefore, 


ever placed before the public. No one, 
except those ac(]uainted with the modern 
methods of training wild beasts, can grasp 
the enormous amount of patience and 
the disappointments encountered in getting 
together such a large number of perform- 
ing animals. Indeed, it has virtually taken 
fifteen years to collect and train this one 
group of giant white bears. Every now and 
again a valuable performing animal would 
die or get disabled in a fight with its com- 
panions, or develop a dangerous temper, and 
another beast had to be secured. Suddenly 
a bear, for no appa- 



and not merely a 




rent reason, would 



small group, to 
perform together 
and do all kinds 


refuse to perform 
with another 
member of the 


of tricks and feats, must rank as a wonderful 
and a daring accomplishment. 

The individual who has succeeded in this 
great task is Mr. Wilhelm Hagenbeck, a 
brother of Mr, Carl Hagenbeck, the .cele- 
brated animal dealer of Hamburg. His 
troupe of performing Polar bears represents 
the latest and the greatest animal exhibition 


troupe, and had to be supplied with a com- 
panion with whom he would agree. 

It is quite a fascinating spectacle to 
watch the bears enter the arena. To 
the ordinary spectator the animal J look 
alike, so far as build and size are conc^ned, 
yet they vary in age from one to seventeen 
years. Although I know every animal in 
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DRINKING OUT OF HOTTl.ES ON THE SKK-SAW," 


the company,” said Mr. Hagenbeck, “and 
have taught each one to recognise its name, 
and have been among many of them fifteen 
years, I cannot now tell by their expressions 
the mood of the animals. This is one of 
the characteristics of the Polar bear. Their 
expression remains the same, and it is 
im}X)ssible to detect, by watching their faces, 
whether they are [)]eased or cross. Now' in 
most wild animals, such as the lion, you can 
tell by the expression of the beast^s face and 
by its actions whether it is in a good temper 
or not. But not so with the Polar bear. 
Then one bear's head and face afe exactly 
like another’s, and all through their perform 
ances the expression on their faces remains 
the same. 

‘^In the company there are seventy-five 
bears, seventy of which are performing 
animals. The remaining five sit about, 
and at present are merely an ornament to 
the arena. By and by, however, they will 
be trained as understudies, to take the place 
of any that may fall ill or die. Some of the 
b6£u:$ 1 have taught to do their tricks in ja few 


months, w'hile others have recpiired a couple 
of years of patient tuition. "I'he truth is, the 
Polar bear is a most awkward beast to train. 
In the first place, his character is difficult to 
understand. He is by nature very suspicious, 
and without the least warning is apt to turn 
against his trainer. Among tlie seventy bears 
that have been taught to do tricks, only two 
of them are really fond of their work.” 

Before de.scribing the wonderful perform- 
ance given by these Polar bears, it is not 
without interest to note how they were 
originally obtained. Their trainer secured 
them from his brother, Mr Carl Hagenbeck. 
I’he latter obtained them from his hunters, 
who made special journeys to the far frozen 
North to hunt for these animals. They only 
took the little ones, as it is practically impo.s- 
sible to handle a full-grown Polar bear. The 
baby bears were then placed in strong 
wooden boxes or big round casks and 
shipped to Hamburg. 

When they iSirived at their destination, 
twenty-five to thirty at a time, they were 
aliout seven or eight months old and very 
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savage. As their ultimate 
destination was the stage, the 
following course was adopted, 
rhey were all put in a cage 
together, and on the very 
diy of their arrival a 
keeper was sent into the 
cage to feed them. I'he 
object of this was to get 
the bears used to the 
presence of a human 
being, while it also had 
the effect of 
somewhat tam- 
ing them. In 
almost every in- 
stance they flew 
at the intruder, 
but a few pats 



MONK, THE WRESTLING BEAR, GREETS HIS OPPONENT Willi 
A LICK OP HIS lONGUE. 


animals got so tame that 
they would crawl up to the 
man and take sugar and 
other dainties from his 
hands. The bears were then 
handed over to the trainer, 
and their stage schooling 
actively commenced. 

The bears have been 
taught to form pyramids and 
groups, climb ladders, drive 
about in carriages drawn by 
ponies with monkeys as out- 
riders, draw sledges contain- 
ing their com[)anions, 
drink out of bottles, and 
a host of other tricks. 
They perform in a speci- 
ally - erected arena sur- 
rounded by Polar scenery. 



MANfEUVRINi; FOR A GOOI> GRIP. 


MONK GE’I.S A GOOD HOLD. 



The Clown in the 
company is a black 
bear, who has received 
the somewhat inappro- 
priate appellation of 
White Raven. He has 
been taught to follow 
his master about the 
arena and generally to 
act the comic as all 


A HOLD— BUT NOP WRESTLING. 

from a long stick or whip always 
•sent them back to their corners. 
After a few weeks they realized the 
uselessness of attacking their keeper, 
and allowed him to enter and leave 
their dens as he pleased. He then 
carried them sugar and sweet fruit, 
of which they are very fond. After 
some seven or eight months of this 
kind of ;, treatment most of the 



THE END OF THE ROUT ON THE FLOOR— BRUfN IS VANQUISHED BV 
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good clowns do. He loves swinging, and if 
he had his way would spend the whole of his 
time on the swings. The majority of the 
bears have been taught to drink out of bottles 
by holding them to their mouths with their 
fore-feet. It is most amusing and comical to 
watch an enormous white bear, measuring 
seven feet in length, suddenly sit on a chair, 
grasp a stone bottle in his great paws, lift it 
to his mouth, and drain its contents, while the 
band plays a popular song, entitled “ Have 
Another Drink. One of the bears, Daisy, 
is very fond*of lying down on her back while 
drinking. The bears’ drinks consist of sweet- 


bear. Standing on his hind legs he wrestles 
with his master in quite the approved fashion. 
Taking up his position in the centre of the 
mat he greets his human competitor with a 
lick of his tongue, as Monk cannot master 
the knack of shaking hands. Then the 
contest starts in real eari^st, the bear doing 
his utmost to put the man on his back, 
while the trainer endeavours to prevent the 
throw. 

The whole performance is very life-like. 
Monk appearing to put his heart into it, 
every now and again giving an ominous 
growl as he endeavours to get a good grip of 
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POLAR BEARS SHOOTING THK CHUTE— THEY SLIDE DOWN INTO THE WATER IN EVERY CONCEIVABLE STYLE AND ATTITUDE. 


animal shows signs of a cough it is at 
once induced to take cod-liver oil, arid 
this generally has the desired effect. On 
one occasion the trainer forgot to put the 
sweetened water into the bottle which he 
handed to Daisy. The bear tipped the 
bottle up once or twice, and when she dis- 
covered there was nothing in it she was so 
an^ry that she threw the receptacle at the 
trainer’s head. Fortunately, it missed him 
and smashed into a hundred pieces on the 
floor. 

The star of the company is Monk, the 
wrestling Polar, and the trainer’s favourite 


combatants sway until one manages to 
break away. In an instant they are at it 
again. This time Monk has got his com- 
panion round the waist, the trainer’s arm 
being thrown round the bear’s neck. Monk 
opens his great mouth and snarls, and to the 
onlooker things begin to look dangerous. 
But Monk knows the rules, and never bites. 
At the same time he has a knJtck of digging 
his claws rather deeply into one’s clothes, 
and to prevent scratches Mr. Hagenbeck 
wears a very thick leather waistcoat. Even 
with this stout garment on he gets an occa- 
sional scratch. Monk turns the scale at 
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nearly a ton, and, as weight frequently tells 
in wrestling, the bear often gets the first 
throw. But a throw is not a victory, and on 
the mat the combatants push and shove ufttil 
the shoulders of one touch the ground. 

But the most interesting and amusing feat, 
and one that never fails to call for much 
applause, is the manner in which the bears 
have been taught to “shoot the chute.'' 
The animals climb up an inclined plane until 
they reach a platform some sixty feet above 
the ground. Immediately in front of them 
is the chute, and, to tell the truth, the bears 
do not care much about venturing on it. 
Once on the chute there is no coming back, 
and it is certainly very comical to watch them 
slide down into the tank of water below. 

Some grasp the side of the chute and 
endeavour to cling there, only to lose their 
hold when a companion thunders up against 
them from above. Some reach the water by 
sliding down backwards, others go head first, 
others sideways, and, indeed, in every con- 
ceivable position and attitude. It takes 
nearly twenty minutes for the whole of the 
bears to reach their destination, one or more 
animals being on the chute the whole of this 
time. Some go down quickly, while others 
spread themselves right across the course, and 


only reach the bottom after a more or less 
lengthy period. Once in the water, however, 
the animals are instantly at home. 

Mr. Wilhelm Hagenbeck has had twenty- 
five years' experience as an animal trainer. 
It was in 1898 that he first performed in 
public with a group of twelve Polar bears. 
They were assisted in their work by one 
pony and two dogs. In 1900 the group was 
enlarged to fifteen bears, and since that time 
has been gradually added to, until now there 
is a company numbering seventy-five in all. 

The novelty of the whole performance, of 
course, is the spectacle of such a great crowd 
of these giant white creatures of the Far 
North. To have trained them to perform 
unanimously together is a feat any man might 
well be proud of. As already stated, it repre- 
sents some fifteen years of patient work, not 
to mention great expense and a series of 
terrible disappointments. True, performing 
Polar bears have been seen on the stage for 
some years past, but never in anything like so 
large a number. History records the fact 
that, when Queen Elizabeth went in State 
through Spitalfields in 1599 with a glittering 
escort of a thousand men-at-arms, a “feature" 
of the procession that interested the populace 
was a cart in which were two Polar bears. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WING possibly to the un- 
accustomed exercise, but prob- 
ably to more sentimental 
reasons, Robert Vyner slept 
but poorly the night after his 
labours. He had explained 
his absence at the dinner-table by an airy 
reference to a long walk and a disquisition 
on the charms of the river by evening, an 
explanation which both Mr, Vyner and his 
wife had received with the silence it merited. 

It was evident that his absence had been the 
subject of some comment, but his father 
made no reference to it as they smoked a 
cigar together before retiring. 

He awoke early in the morning and, after 
a vain attempt to get to sleep again, rose and 
dressed. Nobody else was stirring, and 
going quietly downstairs he took up a cap 
and went out. 

Except for a labouring man or two tramp- 
ing stolidly to work, the streets were deserted 
The craft anchored in the river seemed asleep, 
and he stood for some time on the bridge 
idly watching the incoming tide. He lit his 
pipe and then, with a feeble endeavour to 
feel a little surprise at the fact, discovered 
that he was walking in the direction of Mr. 
Hartley's house, 
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His pace slackdroi as he neared it, and 
he went by gazi^mirtively at the drawn 
blinds of the frcJI* windows. A feeling of 
regret that Joan Hartley should be missing 
such a delightful morning would not be 
denied ; in imagination he saw himself 
strolling by her side and pointing out to 
her the beauties of the most unfreciuented 
portions of the river bank. A sudden super- 
stitious trust in fate- caught possibly from 
Captain Trimblett — made him turn and walk 
slowly past the house again. With an idea 
of giving fate another chance he repeated 
the performance. In all he passed eight 
times, and was about to enter upon the ninth, 
when he happened to look across the road 
and saw, to his annoyance, the small figure 
of Bassett speeding towards him. 

“He is not down yet, sir,'^ said Bassett, 
respectfully. 

Mr. Vyner suppressed his choler by an 
effort. 

“Oh!” he said, stiffly. “Well?” 

Bassett drew back in confusion. “I —l 
saw you walk up and down several times 
looking at the house, sir, and I thought it my 
duty to come and tell you,” he replied. 

Mr. Vyner regarded him steadfastly. 
“ Thank you,” he said, at last. “ And how 
is it that you are out at such ah early hour, 
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prowling about like a raging lion looking for 
its breakfast ? ” 

** I wasn’t, sir,” said Bassett ; ** I shall have 
my breakfast when I get hope, at eight 
o’clock. I always get up at six ; then I make 
sure of two hours in the fresh air.” 

And what tipe do you close your eyes on 
the. world and its vanities?” inquired Mr. 
Vyner, with an appearance of great interest. 

“ I always go to bed as the clock strikes 
ten, sir,” said the youth. 

“ And suppose— suppose the clock should 
be wrong one day?” suggested the other, 
‘‘ would you apprehend any lasting injury to 
your constitiBtion ? ” 

“It couldn’t be, sir,”, said Bassett; “I 
wind it myself.” 

Mr. Vyner regarded him more thought- 
fully than before. “ I can foresee,” he said, 
slowly, “ that you will grow up a great and 
good and vrise man, unless ” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Bassett, anxiously. 

“ Unless something kills you in the mean- 
time,” concluded Mr. Vyner. “It is not 
fair to tempt people beyond their strength, 
Bassett Even a verdict of ‘Justifiable 
homicide ’ might not quite ease the slayer’s 
conscience.” 

“ No, sir,” said the perplexed youth. 

Mr. Vyner suddenly dropped his bantering 
air. 

“How was it I didn’t see you?” he 
demanded, sternly. 

“ I don’t think you looked my side of the 
road, sir,” said Bassett. “You were watch- 
ing Mr. Hartley’s windows all the time ; and, 
besides, I was behind that hedge.” 

He pointed to a well-trimmed privet-hedge 
in a front garden opposite. 

“ Behind the hedge ? ” repeated the other, 
sharply. “ What were you there for ? ” 

“ Watching a snail, sir,” replied Bassett. 

“ A what t ” inquired Mr. Vyner, raising 
his voice. 

“ A snail, sir,” repeated the youth. “ I’ve 
got a book on natural history, and Fve just 
been reading about them, I saw this one as 
I was passing, and I went inside to study its 
habits. They are very interesting little things 
to watch — very.” 

Fortified by the approval of a conscience 
that never found fault, he met the search- 
light gpe that the junior partner turned upon 
him without flinching. Quite calm, although 
somewhat puzzled by the other’s manner, he 
stood awaiting his pleasure. 

“Yes,” said Robert Vyner, at last ; “very 
interesting indeed, I should think ; but you 
baye forgc^en <m‘e thing, Bassett. When 
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secreted behind a hedge watchir^ one of 

these diverting little— er ” , 

“ Gasteropodous molluscs, sir,” interjected 
Bassett, respectfully. 

“ Exactly,” said the other. “Just the word 
I was trying to think of. When behind a 
hedge watching them it is always advisable 
to whistle as loudly and as clearly as you can.” 

“I never heard that, sir,” said Bassett, 
more and more perplexed. “ It’s not in my 
book, but I remember once reading, when I 
was at school, that spiders are sometimes 
attracted by a flute.” 

“ A flute would do,” said Mr. Vyner, still 
watching him closely ; “*but a cornet would 
be better still. Good morning.” 

He left Bassett gazing after him round- 
eyed, and, carefully refraining from looking 
at Hartley’s windows, walked on at a smart 
pace. As he walked he began to wish that he 
had not talked so much ; a vision of Bassett 
retailing the conversation of the morning 
to longer heads than his own in the office 
recurring to him with tiresome persistency. 
And, Oil the other hand, he regretted that 
he had not crossed the road and made sure 
that there was a snail. 

Busy with his thoughts he tramped on 
mechanically, until, pausing on a piece of 
high ground to admire the view, he was sur- 
prised to see that the town lay so far behind. 
At the same time sudden urgent promptings 
from within bore eloquent testimony to the 
virtues of early rising and exercise as aids to 
appetite. With ready obedience he began 
to retrace his steps. 

The business of the day was just beginning 
as he entered the outskirts of the town again. 
Blinds were drawn aside and maid servants 
busy at front doors. By the time he drew 
near Laurel Lodge— the name was the choice 
of a former tenant — the work of the day had 
begun in real earnest. Instinctively slacken- 
ing his pace, he went by the bouse with his 
eyes fastened on the hedge opposite, being 
so intent on what might, perhaps, be de- 
scribed as a visual alibi for Bassett’s benefit, 
in case the lad still happened to be there, 
that he almost failed to notice that Hartley 
was busy in his front garden and that Joan 
was standing by him. He stopped short and 
bade them “ Good morning.” 

Mr. Hartley dropped his tools and 
hastened to the gate. “ Good morning,” he 
said, nervously; “I hope that there is 
nothing wrong. I went a little way to try 
and find you.” 

“ Find me ? ” echoed Mr. Vyner, reddening, 
as a ^spicion of the truth occurred to him. 
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Bassett told me that you had been walk- 
ing up and down waiting to see me,” con- 
tinued Hartley. “I dressed as fast as I 
could, but by that time you were out of 
sight.” 

Facial contortions, in sympathy with the 
epithets he was mentally heaping upon the 
head of Bassett, disturbed for a moment the 
serenity of Mr. Vyner’s countenanas. A 
rapid glance at Miss Hartley helped him to 
regain his composure. 

“ I don’t know why the boy should have 
been so officious,” he said, slowly ; I didn't 
want to see you. I certainly passed the 
house on my way. Oh, yes, and then I 
thought of going back — I did go a little way 
back — then I altered my mind again. I 
suppose I must have passed three times.” 

“ I was afraid th^e was something wrong,” 
said Hartley. I stm very glad it is all right, 
ril give that lad a talking to. He knocked 
us all up and said that you had been walking 
up and down for tw^enty-three minutes.” 

The generous cotour in Mr. Vyner’s cheeks 
was suddenly reflefcted in Miss Hartley’s. 
Their eyes met, and, feeling exceedingly 
foolish, he resolved to put a bold face on the 
matter. 

‘‘ Bassett is unendurable,” he said, with a 
faint laugh, and I suspect his watch. Still, 
I must admit that I did look out for you, 
because I thought if you were stirring T should 
like to come in and see what sort of a mess 
I made last night. Was it very bad ? ” 

“N-no,” said Hartley,* “no; it perhaps 
requires a little attention. Half an hour or 
so will put it right.” 

“I should like to see my handiwork by 
daylight,” said Robert. 

Hartley opened the garden-gate and 
admitted him, and all three passing down the 
garden stood gravely inspecting the previous 
night’s performance. It is to be recorded to 
Mr. Vyner’s credit that he coughed dis- 
paragingly as he eyed it. 

“ Father says that they only want taking 
up and replanting,” said Joan, softly, “and 
the footmarks raked over, and the mould 
cleared away from the path. Except for that 
your assistance was invaluable.” 

“ I — I didn’t quite say that,” said Hartley, 
mildly. 

“You ought to have, then,” said Robert, 
severely. “ I had no idea it was so bad. 
You’ll have to give me some lessons and see 
. whether I do better next time. Or perhaps 
Miss Hartley will ; she seems to be all right, 
so far as the theory of the thing goes.” 

Hartley smiled uneasily, and to avoid 


replying moved off a little way and became 
busy over a rose-bush. 

“Will you?” inquired Mr, Vyner, very 
softly. “ I believe that I could learn better 
from you than from anybody ; I should 
take more interest in the work. One wants 
sympathy from a teacher.” , 

Miss Hartley shook her head. “ You had 
better try a three months’ course at Dale’s 
Nurseries,” she said, with a smile. “You 
would get more sympathy from them than 
from me.” 

“ I would sooner learn from you,” persisted 
Robert. 

“ 1 could teach you all I know in half an 
hour,” said the girl. 

Mr. Vyner drew a little nearer to her. 
“You overestimate my powers,” he said, in 
a low voice. “You have no idea how dull I 
can be ; lam sure it would take at least six 
months.” 

“ That settles it, then,” said Joan. “ I 
shouldn’t like a dull pupil.” 

Mr. Vyner drew a little nearer still. “ Per- 
haps — perhaps *dull ’ isn’t quite the word,” he 
said, musingly. 

“It’s not the word I should ” began 

Joan, and stopped suddenly. 

“Thank you,” murmured Mr. Vyner. 
“It’s nice to be understood. What word 
would you use ? ” 

Miss Hartley, apparently interested in her 
father’s movements, made no reply. 

“Painstaking?” suggested Mr. Vyner; 
“ assiduous ? attentive ? devoted ? ” 

Miss Hartley, walking towards the house, 
affected not to hear. A fragrant smell of 
coffee, delicately blended with the odour of 
grilled bacon, came from the open door and 
turned his thoughts to more mundane things. 
Mr. Hartley joined them just as the figure of 
Rosa appeared at the door. “Breakfast is 
quite ready, miss,” she announced. 

She stood looking at them, and Mr. Vyner 
noticed an odd, strained appearance about 
her left eye which he attributed to a cast. A 
closer inspection made him almost certain 
that she was doing her best tg wink. 

“ I laid for three, miss,” she said, with 
great simplicity. “ You didn’t say whether 
the gentleman was going to stop or not ; and 
there’s no harm done if he don’t.” 

Mr. Hartley started, and in a confused 
fashion murmured something that sounded 
like an invitation; Mr. Vyner, in return 
murmuring something about “ goodness ” 
and “ not troubling them,” promptly followed 
Joan through the French windows of the 
small dining-room. 
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It’s awfully kind of you,” he said, “ Tm afraid I’m delaying things,” re- 
heartily, as he seated himself opposite his marked Mr. Vyner, looking afta* him 
host ; ** as a matter of fact Tm half apologetically. 

famished.” Miss Hartley said, “ Not at all,” and, as a 

He made a breakfast which bore ample mere piece of convention, considering that 

witness to the truth of his statement ; a meal he had already had four cups, offered 

with long intervals of conversation. To him some more coffee. To her surprise 

Hartley, who usually breakfasted in a quarter he at once passed his cup up. She looked 

of an hour, and was anxious to start for the at the coffee-pot and for a moment thought 


enviously of the widow’s 

^ rrn<;e 



1 WANT YOU TO DRINK IT WITH ME. ARE YOU READY? ‘ BASSETT, THE BEST OK BOYS ! ‘ ’ 


office, it became tedious in the extreme, and “ A toast ? ” said the girl, 

his eyes repeatedly sought the clock. He Mr. Vyner nodded mysteriously. “ It is a 

almost sighed with relief as the visitor^ took solemn duty,” he said, impressively, “ and I 

the last piece of toast in the rack, only to be want you to drink it with me. Are you 

plunged again into depression as his daughter ready ? ‘ Bassett, the best of boys ! ’ ” 

rang the bell for more. Unable to endure Joan Hartley, looking rather puzzled, 
it any longer he rose and, murmuring some- laughed, and put the cup to her lips. Robert 

thing about getting ready, quitted the Vyner put his cup down and regarded her 

room, intently. 
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*^ Do you know why we drank his health?” 
he inquired. 

‘‘No.” 

“Because,” said Robert, pausing for a 
moment to steady his voice, “because, if it 
hadiVt been for his officiousness, I should 
not be sitting here with you.” 

He leaned towards her. “Do you wish 
that you had not drunk it ? ” he asked. 

Joan Hartley raised her eyes and looked 
at him so gravely that the mischief, with 
which he was trying to disguise his nervous- 
ness, died out of his face and left it as 
serious as her own. For a moment her eyes, 
clear and truthful, met his. 

“ No,” she said, in a low voice. 

And at that moment Rosa burst into the 
room with two pieces of scorched bread and 
placed them upoh the table. Unasked, she 
proffered evidence on her own behalf, and 
with great relish divided the blame between 
the coal merchant, the baker, and the stove. 
Mr. Hartley entered the room before she 
had done hers^ full justice, and Vyner, 
obeying a glance from Joan, rose to depart. 

chapter X. 

Mr. Vyner spent the remainder of the 
morning in a state of dreamy exaltation. 
He leaned back in his chair devising plans 
for a future in which care and sorrow bore 
no part, and neglected the pile of work on 
his table in favour of writing the name “Joan 
Vyner” on pieces of paper, which he after- 
wards burnt in the grate. At intervals he 
jumped up and went to the window, in the 
faint hope that Joan might be. passing, and 
once, in the highest of high spirit.s, vaulted 
over his table. Removing ink from his 
carpet afterwards by means of blotting-paper 
was only an agreeable diversion. 

By midday his mood had changed to one 
of extreme tenderness and humility, and he 
began to entertain unusual misgivings as to 
his worthiness. He went home to lunch 
depressed by a sense of his shortcomings ; 
but, on his return, his soaring spirits got the 
better of him again. Filled with a vast charity, 
his bosom overflowing with love for all man- 
kind, he looked about to see whom he could 
benefit; and Bassett entering the room at 
that moment was sacrificed without delay. 
Robert Vyner was ashamed to think that he 
should have left the lad’s valuable services 
unrewarded for so long, 

,, “ It^s a fine afternoon, Basset^” he said, 
leahii^ back and regarding him w'ith a 
benevolent ^mile. 

“ Beautiful?*^,” said the youth. 


“ Too fine to sit in a stuffy office,” con- 
tinued the other. “ Put on your hat and go 
out and enjoy yourself.” 

“Sir?” said the amazed Basseth 

“Take a half holiday,” said Vyner, still 
smiling. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Bassett, “but I 
don't care for holidays ; and, besides, IVe 
got a lot of work to do.” 

“ Do it to-morrow,” said Vyner. “ Go 
on — out you go ! ” 

“It can’t be done to-morrow, sir,” said 
the youth, almost tearfully. “ I’ve got all 
the letters to copy, and a pile of other work. 
And I shouldn’t know what to do with 
myself if I went.” 

Mr. Vyner eyed him in astonishment. 
“ I’m sorry to find a tendency to disobedience 
in you, Bassett,” he said, at last. “I’ve 
noticred it before. And as to saying that 
you wouldn’t know what to do with yourself, 
it’s a mere idle excuse.” 

“ What time have I got to go, sir? ” asked 
Bassett, resignedly. 

“Time?” exclaimed the other. “Now, 
at once. Avaunt 1 ” 

The boy stood for a moment gazing at 
him in mute appeal, and then, moving with 
laggard steps to the door, closed it gently 
behind him. A sudden outbreak of four or 
five voices, all speaking at once, that filtered 
through the wall, satisfied Mr. Vyner that 
his orders w^ere being obeyed. 

Horrified at the grave charge of disobedi- 
ence, Bassett distributed his work and left 
with what the junior clerk — whom he had 
constituted residuary legatee — considered 
unnecessary and indecent haste. The latter 
gentleman, indeed, to the youth’s discom- 
fiture, accompanied him as far as the 
entrance, and spoke eloquently the 

subject all the way downstairs. ' ^iiis per- 
oration consisted almost entirely of a 
repetition of the words “lazy fat-head.” 

With this hostile voice still raging in his 
ears Bassett strolled aimlessly about the 
streets of his native town. He spent some 
time at a stall in front of a secondhand book- 
shop, and was just deep in an enthralling 
romance, entitled “Story of a Lump of 
Coal,” when a hi^e hand was laid upon his 
shoulder, and he turned to meet the admiring 
gaze of Mr. Walters. ^ 

“ More book-laj^kg,” said the boatswain, 
in tones of deep rCTBct. “ It’s a wonder to 
me that that head orfyburs don’t bust.” 

“Heads don’t burst,” said Bassett “The 
brain enlarges with use the same as muscles 
with exercise. They can’t burst.” 
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“ I only wish I had arf your laming,” said 
Mr. Walters \ “ just arf, and I should be a 
very different man to wot I am now. Well, 
so long,” 

“ Where are you going ? ” inquired the 
youth, replacing the book. 

Seven Trees,” replied the other, display- 
ing a small parcel. Fve got to take this 
over there for the skipper. How far do you 
make it ? ” 

“ Four miles,” said Bassett. “ Til come 
with you, if you like.” 

“ Wot about the office ? ” inquired the 
boatswain, in surprise. 

Bassett explained, and a troubled expres- 
sion appeared on the seaman’s face as he 
listened. He was thinking of the last con- 
versation he had had with the youth, and the 
hearty way in which he had agreed with him 
as to the pernicious action of malt and other 
agreeable liquoFs on the human frame. He 
remembered that he had committed himself 
to the statement that wild horses could not 
make him drink before six in the evening, 
and then not more than one half-pint. 

“ It’s a long walk for a ’ot day ” he said, 
slowly. “ It might be too much for you.’’ 

‘‘Oh, no \ I’m a good walker,” said 
Bassett. 

“ Might be too much for that head of 
yours,” said Mr. Walters, considerately. 

“ I often walk farther than that,” was the 
reply. 

Mr. Walters drew the back of his hand 
across a mouth which was already dry, and 
resigned himself to his fate. He had lied 
quite voluntarily, and pride told him that he 
must abide by the consequences. And eight 
miles of dusty road lay between him and 
relief. He strode along stoutly, and tried to 
turn an attentive ear to a dissertation on 
field-mice. At the end of the first mile he 
saw the sign of the Fox and Hounds peeping 
through the trees, and almost unconsciously 
slackened his pace as he remembered that it 
was the last inn on the road to Seven Trees. 

“ It’s very ’ot,” he murmured, mopping his 
brow with his sleeve, “and I’m as dry as a 
bone.” 

“ I’m thirsty, too,” said Bassett ; “ but you 
know the cure for it, don’t you ? ” 

“ O’ course I do,” said the boatswain, and 
nearly smacked his lips. 

“ Soldiers do it on the march,” said 
Bassett. 

“ I’ve seen ’em,” said Mr. Walters, grinning. 

“ A leaden bullet is the best thing,” said 
Bassett, stooping and picking up a pebble, 
which he polish^ on his trousers, “ but this 


will do as well. Suck that and you won’t be 
troubled with thirst.” ^ 

The boatswain took it mechanically, and, 
after giving it another wipe on his own 
trousers, placed it with great care in his 
mouth. Bassett found another pebble and 
they marched on sucking. 

“ My thirst has quite disappeared,” he said, 
presently. “ How’s yours ? ” 

“Worse and worse,” said Mr. Walters, 
gruffly. 

“ It’ll be all right in a minute,” said 
Bassett. “Perhaps I had the best pebble. 
If it isn’t, perhaps we could get a glass ot 
water at a cottage ; although it isn’t good to 
drink when you are heated.” 

Mr. Walters made no reply, but marched 
on, marvelling at his lack of moral courage. 
Bassett, quite refreshed, took out his pebble, 
and after a grateful tribute to its properties 
placed It in his waistcoat pocket for future 
emergencies. 

By the time they had reached Seven Trees 
and delivered the parcel Mr. Walters was 
desperate. The flattering comments that 
Bassett had made upon his common sense 
and virtue were forgotten. Pleading fatigue 
he sat down by the roadside and, with his 
eyes glued to the open door of the Pedlar’s 
Rest, began to hatch schemes of deliverance. 

A faint smell of beer and sawdust, per- 
ceptible even at that distance, set his nostrils 
aquiver. Then he saw an old labourer walk 
from the bar to a table, bearing a mug of 
foaming ale. Human nature could endure 
no more, and he was just about to throw 
away a hard-earned character for truth and 
sobriety when better thoughts intervened. 
With his eyes fixed on the small figure by his 
side, he furtively removed the pebble from 
his mouth, and then with a wild cry threw 
out his arms and clutched at his throat. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” cried Bassett, as the 
boatswain sprang to his feet. 

“The stone,” cried Mr. Walters, in a 
strangulated voice ; “ it’s stuck in my throat.” 

Bassett thumped him on the back like one 
possessed. “ Cough it up 1 ” he cried. “ Put 
your finger down ! Cough ! ” 

The boatswain waved his arms and gur- 
gled. “ I’m choking ! ” he moaned, and 
dashed blindly into the inn, followed by the 
alarmed boy. 

“ Pot — six ale ! ” he gasped, banging on 
the little counter. 

The landlord eyed him in speechless amaze- 
ment. ^ 

“ Six ale ! ” repeated the boatswsMti. “ Pot I 
Quick!” 
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* I'm choking!’ he moaned, and dashed blindly into the inn.'* 


“ You be off/’ said the landlord, putting 
down a glass he was wiping, and eyeing him 
wrathfully, “ How dare you come into 
my place like that ? ^Vhat do you mean 
by it ? ” 

“He has swallowed a pebble!” said 
Bassett, hastily. 

“If he’d swallowed a brick L shouldn’t be 
surprised,” said the landlord, “seeing the 
state he’s la I don’t want drunken sailors 
in my place ; and, what’s more, I won’t 
have ’em.’’ * . ' 

“Drunk?” said the unfortunate boatswain. 

“ Me ? Why, I ain’t 

“ Out you go I ” said the landlord, in a 
peremptory voice, “and be quick about it; 1 
don’t want people to say you got it here.” 

“ Got it ? ”, wailed Mr. Walters. “ Got 'it ? 
I tell you I ain’t had it. I swallowed a 
stone.” , ' f f .. ' 

“ If you don’t go out,” said the landlord; 
as Mr, Walters, in token. of^ good* faith, stood 
making weird noises in his throat an'd'- rdling 


his eye.s, “ Til have you put out. Will — you 
-go?” - 

Mr. Walters looked at. him, at the polished 
nickel taps, and the neat row of mugs on the 
shelves. Then, without a wwd, he; turned 
and walked out. ' . 

“ Has it gone down ? ’’ inquired Bassett 
presently, as they walked along. . . * 

“ Wot ? ” ^id the boatswain, thbughtlessly. 
“ The pebble.” ‘ ’ 

“ I s’pose so,” said the' other, sourly. 
v“ r should 'think it would be all ngbt, 'then,” 
said the boy; “foreign bodies, even of con- 
siderable size, are often swalldwed' with 
impunity. How is yout thirst hpw,? ” \ 

The boatswain stopped dekA in'the ihiddle 
of the road and stood eyeing him sus'pidously, 
but the mild eyes^hind the . glasses only 
betray^ friendly ^citude. . He grunted 
and ’walked" on. / ► ' • ' • • ' . * , /■ . 

- By the time' the Fox cain^ 

sight- he- a 
testation which ^ had ' "so much 
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suffering. He clapped the boy on the back, 
and, after referring to a clasp-knife which he 
remembered to have left on the grass oppo- 
site the Pedlar's Rest, announced his inten- 
tion of going back for it. He did go back 
as far as a bend in the road, and, after watch- 
ing Bassett out ^of sight, hastened with 
expectant steps into the inn. 

He rested there for an hour, and, much 
refreshed, walked slowly into Salthaven. It 
was past seven o’clock, and somewhat at a 
loss how to spend the evening he was bending 
liis steps towards the Lobster Pot, a small 
inn by the qu»iy, when in turning a corner 
he came into violent collision with a fashion- 
ably-attired lady. 

“ I beg pardon, ma'am," he stammered. 

“ I’m very sorry. I didn’t see where I 
was Why ! Halloa, yaller wig ! " 

Miss Jelks drew back and, rubbing her 
arm, eyed him haughtily. 

“ Fancy you in a ’at like that," pursued 
the astonished boatswain. “No wonder I 
thought you was a lady. Well, and 'ow are 
you ? " 

“ My health is very well, I thank you," 
returned Miss Jelks, stiffly, 

“ I'hat's right,” said the boatswain, heartily. 

Conversation came suddenly to a standstill, 
and they stood eyeing each other awkwardly. 

“ It's a fine evening,” said Mr. Walters, at 
last. 

“ Beautiful," said Rosa. 

They eyed each other again, thoughtfully. 

“ You hurt my arm just now,” said Rosa, 
rubbing it coquettishly. “ You’re very strong, 
aren't you ? ” 

“ Middling,” said the boatswain. 

“Very strong, I should say,” said Rosa. 
“ You Vo got such a broad chest and 
shoulders,” 

The boatswain inflated himself. 

“And arms,” continued Miss Jelks, 
admiringly. “ Arms like — like ” 

“Blocks o' wood,” suggested the modest 
Mr. Walters, squinting at them complacently. 

“ Or iron,” said . Rosa. “ Well, good-bye ; 
it's my evening out, and I mustn't waste it.” 

** Where are you going?” inquired the 
boatswain. 

Miss Jelks shook her head, “ I don't 
know,” she said, softly. 

You can come with me if you like,” said 
Mr, .Walters, weighing his words carefully, “a 
iittl^ way, , I ain't got nothing better to da” 

Mte Jelks's eyes flashed, then with a 
deani^ amile she turned .and walked along 
. walked sbwly up the 

' brpws gtafr Black as 


a series of troublesome coughs broke out 
behind. A 'glance over his shoulder showed 
him three tavern acquaintances roguishly 
shaking their heads at him. 

“ Arf a second,” he said, stopping. “ I'll 
give 'em something to cough about.” 

Rosa clutched his arm. “ Not now ; not 
while you are with me,” she said, primly. 

“ Just one smack,” urged the boatswain. 

He looked round again and clenched his 
fists as his friends, with their arms fondly 
encircling each other's waists, walked min- 
cingly across the road. He shook off the girl's 
arm and stepped off the pavement as with little 
squeals, fondly believed to be feminine, they 
sought sanctuary in the Red* Lion. 

“ They're not worth taking notice of,” said 
Rosa. 

She put a detaining hand through his arm 
again and gave it a little gentle squeeze. A 
huge feather almost rested on his shoulder, 
and the scent of eau-de-Cologne assailed his 
nostrils. He walked on in silent amazement 
at finding himself in such a position. 

“ It's nice to be out,” said Rosa, ignoring 
a feeble attempt on his part to release his 
arm. “You've no idea how fresh the air 
smells after you've been shut up all day.” 

“You've got a comfortable berth, though, 
haven't you ? ” said Mr. Walters. 

“ Fairish,” said Rosa. “ There's plenty of 
work ; but I like work — housework.” 

The boatswain said “ Oh ! ” 

“Some girls can't bear it,” said Rosa, “ but 
then, as I often say, what are they going to 
do when they get married ? ” 

“ Ah ! ” said the boatswain, and made 
another attempt to release his arm. 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon,” said Rosa, 
making a pretence of freeing him. “ I'm 
afraid I'm leaning on you ; but I sprained 
my ankle yesterday, and I thought ” 

“ All right,” said Mr. Walters, gruffly. 

“Thank you,” said Rosa, and leaned on 
him heavily. “ Housework is the proper 
thing for girls,” she continued, with some 
severity. “ Every girl ought to know how to 
keep her husband's house clean and cook 
nicely for him. But there — all they think 
about is love, A^Tiat did you say?” 

“ Nothing,” said Mr. Walters, hastily. “ J 
didn't say a word.” 

“ 1 don’t understand it myself,” said Rosa, 
taking an appraising glance at him from under 
the brim of her hat ; “ I can’t Ibink why 
people want to get married wh^ they're 
comfortable.” < . 

“Me neither,” said the. boatswan^. . 

. “ ^ing Is . all 
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FANCY YOU IN A AT LIKE THAT, PURSUED THE ASTONISHED BOATSWAIN* ‘ NO WONDER I THOUGHT 

YOU WAS A LADY."' 


meditatively, “ but falling in love and 
getting married always seemed- absurd to 
me.” 

** Me too,” said Mr. Walters, heartily. 

With a mind suddenly at ease he gave 
himself over to calm enjoyment of the situa- 
tion. He sniffed approvingly at the eau-de- 
Cologne, and leaned heavily towards the 
feather. Apparently, without either of them 
knowing it, his arm began to afford support 
to Miss Jelks^s waist. They walked on for a 
long time in silence. 

“ ^me men haven’t got your sense,” said 
Kosa, at last, with a sigh. ** There’s a young 
fellow that brings the milk — nice young 
fellow I thought he Was — and all because I’ve 
had a word with him now and again, he tried 
to make love to me.” 

‘‘Oh, did he?” said Mr. Walters, grimly* 
“ What’s, his name ? ’^ 


“ It don’t matter,” said Rosa. “ I don’t 
think he’ll try it again.” 

“ Still, I might as well learn ’im a lesson,” 
said the boatswain. “ I like a bit of a scrap.’* 
“ If you are going to fight everybody that 
tries to take notice of me you’ll have your 
work cut out,” said Miss Jelks, in tones of 
melancholy resignation, “and I’m sure it’s 
not because I give them any encouragement. 
And as for the number that ask me to walk 
out with them — well, there 1 ” , 

Mr. Walters showed his sympathy with 
such a state of affairs by a pressure that 
nearly took her breath away. They sat for 
an hour and a half on a bench by the xiritt 
discussing the foolishness of young men. 

“ If any of them chaps trouble you again,’* 
be said, as they shook hands at the gate of 
laurel I-odge, “ you ftt me know. Do you 
have Sunday evening out too ? ” 


(To bt continued,) 




’ By HENRY E. DUDENEY. 

Author of The Canterbury Puzzles : and other CuHous Problems P 


GAME is a contest of skill 
for two or more persons, into 
which we enter either for 
amusement or to win a prize. 
A puzzle is something to be 
done or solved by the indi- 
vidual. For example, if it were possible for 
us so to master the complexities of the game 
of chess that we could be assured of always 
winning with the first or second move, as the 
case might be, or of always drawing, then it 
would cease to be a game and would become 
a puzzle. If we set up a position like my 
“Forsaken King” (No. i), and state the 
definite condition — White to play and check- 
mate in six moves — it is just an interesting 
puzzle. Notwithstanding the complexities, I 
will show next month how the manner of 
play may be condensed into quite a few lines, 
merely stating here that the first two moves 
of White cannot be varied. 

A few months ago the old puzzle (first dis- 
eased by K. F. Gauss in 1850), to place 
eight queens on the chessboard so that no 
(jueen shall attack another, was given in 
this magazine. There are twelve different 
arrangements, or ninety-two if we count 




reflections and reversals as different. This 
puzzle has quite a literature of its own. 
Here is another that I have made, based on 
one by Captain Turton. “The Amazons” 
(No. 2). — Remove three of the queens to 



other squares so that there shall be eleven 
squares on the board that are not attacked. 
The removal of the three queens need not 
be by queen moves. You may take them up 
and place them anywhere. I'here is only 
one solution. 

Some chess enthusiasts attempt to distin- 
guish between what is called the “chess 
problem” and the “chess ptole.” There is 
really no difference whatever; they are all 
puzzles. With the exception of the “end- 
game” studies, these things have no direct 
relation to the game of chess, but are merely 
puzzles based on the peculiar moves of that 
game. At no stage of a game are you 
required to mate in two moves, or three 
moves. In the case of my “Queens and 
Bishop Puzzle ” (No. 3) it will be lafeen that 
every square of the board is either occupied 
or attacked. The puzzle is to substitute a 
bishop for the rook, on the same sqpaie, and 
then the four queens on other squares 
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SO that every square shall again be either 
occupied or attacked. It is rather a tough 
nut. My next puzzle is supposed to be 
Chinese, many hundreds of years old, and 
never fails to interest. “ Ancient Chinese 
Puzzle (No. 4). — ^White to play and mate, 
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No. 4.-ANCIENT CHINESE PUZZLE. 
White to mate in three moves, moving each piece once. 


moving each of the three pieces once, and 
k>nce only. 

, As readers of this Magazine are aware, 
Mr. Sam Loyd is second to none in the 
inventing of original chess puzzles, Here is 
a specimen of what he could do with very 
little material nearly fifty years ago. “ Four 
Puzzles in One*’ (No. 5). — Place the Black 
king (a) where he can be checkmated on the' 
move; (b) where he is in staleinate ; (c) ‘ 
where he is: in checkmate; (d) where the^ 


iS'JfV , * 

VVbite pieces cannot be removed and 
So arranged as to checkmate him. The 
reaiier will derive niueb amus^ent from 
(a) and (d). My next example is by Mr, 
William A. Shinkman, a country m£tn of 
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No. 5.~F0UR puzzles IN ONE. 

The first puzzle is to place Black K where he may be mated 
on the move. 


Mr. Loyd’s, and in some respects a worthy 
rival in the invention of what I may call 
chess drolleries. '‘The Witches’ Dance” 
(No. 6). — On the left side of the dark 
central line are three Black queens and on 
the right side four White ones. The puzzle 
is to make the Black and White queens 
change sides of the board. You may only 
move one queen at a time (in any order), and 
at no stage may any queen attack another, 
even of its own colour. It can be done in 



No. 6.-THE WITCHES^ DANCE, 


The queens change sides in thirteen moves without eveir 
attacking one another. ^ 
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thirteen moves, and I 
find that three different ' 
final positions may te. 
reached. I do not know 
which solution Mr. 
Shinkman intended, 
but I will give the most 
symmetrical one. l^ob- 
ably he knew them all. 

I am giving a good 
many examples of chess 
puzzles, because the 
variety of the moves of 
the pieces provides the 
puzzle-maker with an 
exceptionally rich sup- 
ply of ideas. In “ The 
Knights Puzzle” (No. 
7) I have shown that 
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No. 7. -the knights puzzle. 

These knights attack every square and protect one another. 


Other. To show how 
interest may be stimu- 
lated by the introduc- 
tion of anewconditioin, 
I once made “The 
Rookery” (No. 8). The 
White rooks cannot 
move outside the little 
square in which they 
are enclosed except on 
the final move, in 
giving checkmate, llie 
puzzle is how to check- 
mate Black in the 
fewest possible moves 
with No. 8 rook, the 
other rooks being left 
in numerical order 
round the sides of their 



No. 8. -THE ROOKERY. 


Rook No. 8 has to checkmate under peculiar conditions. 



No. 10.— THIRTY-SIX MATES. 

Place White’s remaining pieces so that he may mate on the 
move in thirty-six different way^ 


fourteen knights suffice 
to attack every square 
on the board. In fact, 
you cannot put a Black 
king on the diagram 
without his beingcheck- 
mated, for every knight 
is protected by another. 
This cannot be done 
with fewer knights. But 
the puzzle I now pre- 
sent to the reader is 
this. Place the fewest 
possible knights so that 
every square shall be 
either occupied or at- 
tacked That, is to say, 
no knight need now 
oe protected by an- 



No. 9. -CHECKMATE! 


What Was White’s l«»st move? 


square with the break 
between i and 7. 

Strolling into one of 
the rooms of a London 
club, I noticed a 
position left by 
players who had gone. 
This position is shown 
in “ Checkmate ” (No. 
9). It is evident that 
White has checkmat^il 
Black. But how did 
he do it ? That is the 
puzzle. My next was 
built on the idea of 
obtaihingthemaximum 
number of mates on 
the move. “ Thirty-six 
Mates ” (No. 10).—- 
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Which wins? 


Place the remaining eight White pieces in 
such a position that White shall have the 
choice of thirty*six different mates on the 
move. Every move that checkmates and 
leaves a different position is a different mate. 
The pieces already placed must not be moved. 

I will give two more chess puzzles, and 
then we must leave this fruitful branch of our 
subject. “Setting the Board.” — I have a 
single chessboard and a single set of chess- 
men. In how many different ways may the 
men be correctly set up for the beginning 
of a game? I find that most people slip 
at a particular point in making the calcu- 
lation. The following is a prize puzzle pro- 
pounded by me some years ago, “The 
Crusader.” — Suggested by and dedicated to 
Mr. Sam Loyd. Produce a game of chess 
which, after sixteen moves, shall leave White 
with all his sixteen men on their original 
squares and Black in possession of his king 
alone (not necessarily on his own square). 
White is then to force mate in three moves. 
In this case I will give the answer at once. 


WHITE. 

(0 Kt to Q B 3rd 
(2) Kt lakes Q P 
I5) Kt takes K P 

(4) Kt takes B 

(5) Kt takes P 

(6) Kt lakes Kt 

(7) Kt takes (^> 

(8) Kt takes B P 

(9) Kt takes P 

(10) Kt takes P 
(l I ) Kt takes B 

(12) Kt takes R 

(13) Kt tcakes P (ch) 

(14) Kt takes P 

(15) Kt takes K 

(16) Kt takes Kt 

^ White now mates ii 


BLACK. 

(1) PtoQ4 th 

(2) Kt to Q B 3rd 

(3) V to K Kt 4th 

(4) Kt to K B 3rd 

(5) Kt to K 3th 

(6) Kt to B 6th 

(7) R to K Kt sq 

(8) R to K Kt 3rd 

(9) R to K 3rd 

(10) Kt to Kt 8th 

(11) RtoR 6lh 

(12) P to Kt 4th 

(13) K to B 2nd 

(14) K to Kt 3rd 

(15) K to R 4th 

(16) K to K sth 
three moves. 


<17) P to Q 4th * (i 7 ) K to R 4th 

(18) Q to Q 3rd (18) K moves 

(19) Q to K R 3rd (mate) . 

' If (17) Kto Kt 5th 

(18) P to K 4th (dis ch) (18) K moves 

(19) P to K Kt 3rd (mate) 

Many chessboard puzzles are, of -course, 
equally applicable to the draughtsboard. 
One of the oldest draughts puzzles with 
which 1 am acquainted is “ Foxes and Goose” 
(No. ii), though I know nothing of its 
origin. Place the four black foxes and the 
one white goose on the squares shown, or 
the person playing the goose may be allowed 
to place it on any white square he likes. 
The moves are as in the game of draughts, 
except that there are no leaping moves or 
captures. If the goose can get past the 
foxes and reach any square on the bottom 
row, she wins. l‘he foxes win if they 
can so enclose the goose that she cannot 
move. I'his is the game, until you learn 
that one side can always win ; when it 
becomes, as I have said, a puzzle — to find 
which side wins, and how. The goose, if 
w^ell advised, will rush on to the foxes and 
try to obstruct their regular advance in line. 
The moves are, of course, alternate ; one move 
of a fox and then the goose. In the case of 
“ Four-in- Line Puzzle” (No. 12) you are 
simply required to place ten draughts on the 
board so that they shall form five straight 
lines, with four draughts in every line. 1 
show one way of doing it. How many other 
ways can you find, all different in formation ? 
“The (irasshoppers’ Quadrille” (No. 13) 
looks difficult, but is really qujte simple. It 
is required to make the White men change 
places with the Black men in the few^est 
possible moves. There is no diagonal play 



No. 12.~FOUR.IN.LINE PUZZLE. 

Five straight lines of four each. Find the other solutions. 
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No. 13.— GRASSHOPPERS’ QUADRILLE. 
The White ch.^rige places with the Bl.'ick. 


or captures here. The White men can only 
move to the right or downwards, and the 
Black men to the left or upwards, but they 
may leap over one of the opposite colour, as 
in draughts. I'his is by Edouard Lucas. 

We will next take the game of dominoes. 
Here is a puzzle by Mr. Loyd. “Solitaire 
Muggins’^ (No. 14). — Place the dominoes 
one at a time, as in the straight game of 
.Muggins, and show the maximum number 
of points that can be scored. Whenever the 
two ends will together sum to 5, 10, or 20, 
you add that number to your score. I 
give the arrangement that won the Tit- 
Bits competition in 1897. The numbers 
enclosed in circles denote the order of play, 



and the other numbers the amount scored 
by the dominoes against which they are 
placed. Thus, the first play was the 4 — 6, 
scoring 10 ; then the 6 — 6, scoring nothing ; 
then the 4 — 4, scoring 20 (which with the 10 
makes 30), and so on. The maximum here 
is 195. But I will now divulge a little secret, 
which will apply to others of that im|K>rtant 
series of puzzles — I say important series 
because it really marks the beginning of the 
modern revival of what has been called 
the “ Higher Puzzledora.” The secret is 
this. As nobody amongst the thousands of 
competitors found the correct answer, Mr. 
"Loyd and 1 kept it to ourselves, and 1 only 
printed the maximum solution sent in and 
thus awarded the prize for the best. Next 
month I will show how it is possible to score 
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No. 15.— DOMINO MAGIC SQUARE. 

^fake similar siiuare, adding up twenty-one instead of twenty. 


200. The reader will see that the conjurer 
is not the only propounder of puzzles who 
sometimes keeps things up his sleeve. I next 
give one of a number of domino magic 
squares that ! have from time to time pub- 
lished. “A Domino Magic Square” (No. 15). 
— The eighteen dominoes form a perfect 
magic square, every one of the six columns;* 
six rows, and two diagonals adding up 20. 
The puzzle is to arrange eighteen dominoes in 
a similar manner (that is, in three rows of six) 
so that the constant addition shall be 21, 
instead of 20, The selection must be made 
from an ordinary box of twenty-eight dominoes, 
and you are not allowed to use any blank. 

There are innumerable games m which a 
set of dice is used, such as Backgammon and 
the Race Game. As an example of a puzzle 
with dice I will give one by Mr. Loyd — 
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*‘Twenty-five-Up” (No.' t6). We‘tise a single 
die. There are two players, and the point 
is to score twenty-five or drive your opponent 
beyond. The first calls out any number from 
I to 6. Suppose he called 5, then the second 
player throws* the die. Say 3 turns up, the 
score adds up 8. The die is no longer 
thrown now; the element of calcu- 
lation begins. The first player now 
rolls the die over, giving it merely a 
quarter turn, so as to select any one 
of the four sides, i, 2, 5, or 6. Sup- 
pose he took 6, the score would be 
14. The next player perhaps turns 
up 4, making the score 18 ; the 
other player turns up 6, carrying the 
total to 24, which will win, because 
his opponent cannot make 25 and 
is compelled to go beyond that figure. 

The puzzle is to find what is the 
best number to call first in order to have 
the greatest possible chance of winning. 
The reader should remember that the two 
numbers on opposite sides of a correct die 
always together make 7. 

Solitaire was a great favourite with our 
grandmothers, and most of my readers will 
have seen the game-— a round, polished 
board with holes cut in it in a geometrical 
pattern and a glass marble in every hole. 
I give one of the two forms in which it 
appears, and will pre- 
sent a puzzle on this 
board. “ Central Soli- 
taire ” (No. 17). — 

Place a marble in 
every hole except the 
central one, No. 17. 

You are allowed to 
jump a marble over the 
next one to the vacant 
hole beyond, just like 
the move in draughts. 

In fact, every move 
here is to be a jump- 
ing move, taking off the 
marble jumped over. 

Of course, you can 
only make a jump in 
the direction of the 
lines, not diagonally. 

The puzzle is to take 
off all the marbles 
except one, which must be left in the central 
hole. Any number of leaps in succession 
with the same marble, will count as only one 
mov^ Can you perform the feat in as few 
as nineteen moves? I need hardly remind 


No. 16.-TWENTV. 
FIVE-UP. 

Here a quarter-turn 
cannot score a one 
or six. 



No. I7--CENTRAL SOLITAIRE. 

Take off all the marbles exc^ one, to be left in central 
hole, in nineteen moves. 


the reader that he can make a board for him- 
self out of a sheet of paper or cardboard, 
number the holes, and use counters. • 

All games in which playing cards are used 
lend themselves to the invention of puzzles. 
But I must content myself here with giving 
just two examples of puzzles with the cards 
alone, as quite detached from the 
games. Readers of this Magazine 
have, during the past few months, 
had a feast of Whist and Bridge 
problems in which they were provided 
with some of the choicest fare. One 
of the oldest card puzzles is by Claude 
Caspar Bachet de M^ziriac, first pub- 
lished, I believe, in the 1624 edition 
of his work. “ Bachet^s Square.” — 
Rearrange the sixteen court cards 
(including the aces) in a square so 
that in no row of four cards, hori- 
zontal, vertical, or diagonal, shall be found two 
cards of the same suit or the same value. This 
m itself is easy enough, but a point of the 
puzzle is to find in how many different ways 
this may be done. The eminent French 
mathematician, A. Labosne, in his modern 
edition of Bachet gives the answer incorrectly. 
And yet the puzzle is really quite easy. Any 
arrangement produces seven more by turning 
the square round and reflecting it in a mirror. 
These are counted as different by Bachet. 

A most fascinating 
puzzle is “The Thirty- 
one Puzzle.” As I have 
given an account of 
this in mpr book, “The 
Canteroury Puzzles,” I 
will here only state 
the simple conditions. 
Display on the table 
the ace, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 
6 of all four suits. 
There are two playets. 
The first turns down 
a card, say a 2, and 
counts “two”; the 
second player turns 
down a card, say a 5, 
and, adding this to the 
score, counts “seven”; 
the first player turns 
down another, say a i, 
and counts “eight”; 
play proceeding until one of them wins— by 
counting “ thirty-one ” or driving his opponent 
beyond. Which should win— the first or second 
player ? And how should he play ? Do not 
jump at a too hasty conclusion. 


The lotions to Puzzles in the shove artide will appear in our iieit Ntimher* 




CHAPTER III. 

IN honey’s times. 

DRED crept back to his 
Eool and took his corner of 
e marble - backed book of 
Dr. Watts, with fingers that 
trembled. If you are inclined 
to despise him, consider that 
it was his first real adventure. 

“ I say,” Edred whispered, “ weVe got 
back to 1807. That paper says so.” 

I know,” Elfrida whisperei back. “ I 
wish I could remember what was happening 
in history in 1807,” she continued, “but we 
never get past Edward IV.” 

Then the stiff old lady boked up over very 
large spectacles with thick silver rims, and 
said 

“Silence!” 

Presently she laid down the Ttmes and 
got ink and paper — no envelopes— and began 
to write. She was finishing a letter— the 
large sheet was almost cpvered on one side. 

hen she had covered it quite, she turned it 
round and began to write across it. She 
used a white goose-quill pen. The inkstand 
was of china, with gold scrolls and cupids 
T. 19081 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 

and wreaths of roses painted on it. On one 
side was the ink-well, on the other a thing 
like a china pepper pot, and in front a tray 
for the pens and sealing-wax to he in. 
When she had finished writing she shook 
some dust out of the pepper-pot over the^ 
letter to dry the ink. There was no blotting- 
paper to be seen. Then she folded the 
sheet, and sealed it with a si* ..;^r seal from 
the pen-tray, and wrote the address on the 
outside. Then : — 

“ Have you got your task ? ” she asked. 

‘‘ Yes, ma’am,” said Elfrida ; and this was 
taken to mean that she knew her task. 

“ Then come and say it.” 

So then first Elfrida and then Edred 
recited the melancholy verses. 

“ Now,” said the old lady, “ you may go 
and play in the garden.” 

“ Mayn’t we take your letter to the post ? ” 
Elfrida asked. 

“Yes; but you are not to stay in the 
Ceorge bar, mind, not even if Mrs. Skinner 
should invite you. Just hand her the letter 
and come out. Shut the door softly, and do 
not shuffle with your feet.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Elfrida, and on that 
they got out. 

“They’ll find us out, bound to,” said 
Edred; “we don’t know a single' thing 
about anything, I don’t know where the 
George is, or where to get a stamp, or any- 
thing. I.^t’s go to the attic apd try and get 
back into our own time, I expcsqt we just 
got into the wrong door, don’t you? Do 
you remember which door, it wasr— the attic, 

I mean?” Edred suddenly asked. “Was 
It the third on the left ? ” 

by E, Nesbtt-BUDd 
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“ I don’t know. But we can easily find it 
when we want it." 

They raced up the stairs to the corridor 

where the prints were. 

** It’s not the first door, Pm certain," said 
Edred, so they opened the second. But it 
was not that either. So then they tried all 
the doors in turn, even opening, at last, the 
first one of all. And it was not that, even. 
// was not any of them. 

“ Fifty-five, fifty-six, fifty-seven," said 
Elfrida, and ended in a sob— “the door's 
gone I We shall have to stay here for ever 
and ever. Oh, I want auntie — I do, I do.” 

She sat down abruptly on a small green 
mat in front of the last door, which happened 
to be that of the kitchen. 

Edred says he did not cry too. And if 
what he says is true, Elfrida's crying must 
have been loudir than was usual with her ; 
for the kitchen door opened, and the two 
children were caiaght up in two fat arms and 
hurried into a peasant kitchen, where bright 
brass and coppei; pots hung on the walls, and 
between a large |ire and a large meat-screen 
a leg of mutton turned round and round 
with nobody to help it. 

“ Hold your noise,” said the owner of the 
fat arms, who ncm proved to be a very stout 
woman in a chocolate-coloured print gown 
sprigged with blue roses. She had a large 
linen apron and a cap with flappy frills, and 
between the frills just such another good, 
kind, jolly face as Mrs. Honeysett's own. 
“ Here, stop your mouths,”, she said, “ or 
your granny’ll be after you — to say nothing 
of Boney. Stop your crying, do, and see 
what cookie’s got for you.” 

Site opened a tin canister and picked out 
two lumps of brown stuff that looked like 
sand — about the size and shape of prunes 
they were. 

V What’s that? ’’Edred asked. 

“Drabbit me,” said the cook, “what a 
child it is I . Not know sugar when he sees 
it. Well, well, Master Edred;* what, next, I 
should like to know ? ” 

“ We’ve got to take granny!s letter to post," 
said Edred, “ and we don’t " .. .» 

“Cook,” said Elfrida, on a sudden impulse, 
“ can you keep a secret ? ”. ’ . , i, 

f* Can’t I?" said the cook « Haven’t I 
kept the secret of how furmety’s made arid 
Bakewell pies and all? There’s no furmety 
to hold a candle to mine in this country, as 
well you know.” 

. . “ We don’t know anything^'’ said Elfrida ; 
“ that’s just it. And we daren’t let granny 
know how much we don’t know* Some- 


thing’s happened to us, so that we can’t 
remember anything that happened more than 
an hour ago.'' 

“ You’re not deceiving poor cookie, are you 
now, like you did about the French soldiers 
being hid in the windmill, upsetting all the 
village like you did ? ” ^ 

“ No ; it’s true— it’s dreadfully true. You’ll 
have to help us. We don’t remember any- 
things either'of us.” 

The cook sat down heavily in a polished 
arm-chair with a patchwork cushion. 

“She’s overlooked you. There’s not a 
doubt about it. You’re bewitched. Oh, my 
pretty little dears, that ever I should see the 
day ” 

The cook’s fat, jolly face twisted and 
puckered in a way with which each child was 
familiar in the face of the other. 

“ Don’t cry,” they said, both together ; 
and Elfrida added, “ Who’s overlooked 
what ? ” 

“ Old Betty Lovell has— that I’ll be bound ! 
She’s bewitched you both, sure as eggs is 
eggs. I knew there’d be some sort of a 
to-do when my lord had her put in the stocks 
for stealing sticks in the wood. We’ve got 
to get her to take it off, my dears ; that’s 
what we’ve got to do, for sure, without you 
could find a white Mouldiwarp, and that’s 
not likely.” 

“A white Mouldiwarp?” said both the 
children, and . again they spoke together like 
a chorus, and looked at each other like con- 
spirators. j/ *' 

“You know. the rhyme— if you’ve 
forgotten everything you’ve^rgotten that 
too.” 

“ Say it, won’t you ? ” said Edred. 

“ Let’s see, how do it go ? 

White Mouldiwarp a spell can make, 

White Mouldiwarp a spell can break } 

When all Ixj well, let Mouldiwarp be, 

When goes ill, then turn to he,” 

“ Well, all’s not gone ill yet,” said Elfrida. 
“ Let’s go and see the witch.” 

“ You’d best take her something— a screw 
of sugar she’d like, and a pinch ' 

“ Why, she’d not say ‘Thank you ’ for it,” 
said Edred, looking at the tiny packets. 

“ I expect you’ve forgotten,” said ^bok, 
gently, “ that tea’s ten shillings a pound, and 
sugar’s gone up to three-and-six since the 
war." 

. “Wbatwar?" 

“ The French war. You haven’t forgotten 
we’re at war with Boney and the French, and 
the bonfire we had up at the church when 
the news came of the drubbing we gave them 
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at Trafalgar, poor dear Lord Nelson and 
all? And your grandfather reading out 
about it to them from the George balcony, 
and all the people waiting to cheer, and him 
not able to get it out for choking pride and 
because of l^rd Nelson— God bless him ! ” 
How splendid I" said Elfrida ; “ but we 
don’t remember it.” 

“ Nor you don't remember how you killed 
all the white butterflies last year because you 
said they were Frenchies in their white coats? 
And the birching you got for cruelty to dumb 
animals, his lordship said. You howled for 
an hour together after it, so you did.” 

“ I’m glad we’ve forgotten that^ anyhow,” 
said Edred. 

“ Gracious 1 ” said the cook. “ Half after 
eleven, and ray eggs not so much as broke 
for my pudding. Off you go with ypur letter. 
Don’t you tell anyone else about you forgetting. 
And then you come home along by Dering’s 


children. So she judged him to be a new- 
comer. As he was. 

“Two-and-fifty,'\ ; id the man. 

“What for ?”Elf4 .a asked. 

“ Why, for the coaV^ les, and the post-shays, 
and the King’s messetgers, for sure,” the man 
answered. “ How elae’d we all get about the 
country, if it wasn’t fc r the George stables ? ” 

And then the chi.dren remembered that 
this was the time before railways and tele- 
grams and telephones. 

But they had to find the witch ; and in a 
dreadful tumble-down cottage, with big holes 
in its roof of rotten t’jatch, they did find her, 
in front of the fire, V/ith a hen on her lap. 

As soon as Ed ed caught sight of her 
through the crooked doorway, he stopped. 
“I’m not going in,” he said; “what’s the 
g(wd? We know jolly well she hasn't be- 
witched us. And if we go cheeking her she 
may^ and then we shall be in a nice hole.” 


Spinney — and go see 
old Betty. Speak 
pretty to her and 
give her the tea and 
sugar, and keep your 
feet crossed under 
your chair if she asks 
you to sit dowm.” 

So the children 
went. 

They found the 
George half-way up 
Arden village, and 
gave their letter to a 
lady in a <||||||sant 
room, where ' there 
were rows of bright 
pewter pots and pew- 
ter plates on a brown 
dresser Theyhurried 
away the moment 
they had given the 
letter. A coach top- 
heavy with luggage 
had drawn up in 
front of the porch, 
and as they went out 
they saw the ostlers 
leading away the six 
smoking horses. 

“ How ever many 
hofses have you 
got?” said Elfrida, 
addressinga man who 
had not joined in 
the kindly chorus of 
** Halloa, little ’uns!” 
that greeted the 



So Elfrida went 
into the cottage alone, 
and said “Good 
morning” in rather 
a frightened way. 

“I’ve brought you 
some tea and sugar,” 
she said. 

“What for? I’ve 
not done you no 
’arm.” 

“No, ’’said Elfrida. 
“I'm sure you 
wouldn’t.’ ^ 

“ Then what have , 
you brought it for ? ” 

“ For — oh, just for 
you,” said Elfrida, 

“ I thought you’d 
like it. It’s just a 
— a love - gift, you 
know.” 

“ A love - gift ? ” 
said the old woman, 
slowly. “ After all 
this long time?” 

Elfrida did not 
understand. How 
should she ? It’s 
almost impossible 
for even the most 
grown up and clever 
of us to know how 
women used to be 
treated — and not so 
very long ago either 
— if they were once 
susjxjcted of being 
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iwltcVieSu So Elfrida, not unMrstanding, said, 
" Yes ; is your fowl ill ? ” W 

“Twill mend,” said tbj^ld woman, 
mend. The healing of (my hands has gone 
into it” She rose, set tile hen on the hearth, 
where it fluttered, sqjawked, and settled 
among grey ashes, very much annoying the 
black cat, and laid he* hands suddenly on 
Elfrida^s shoulders. 

“And now the healing of my hands is for 
you,” she said. “ You have brought me a 
love-gift. Never a gift bive I had these fifty 
years but was a gift of feir or a payment for 
help — to buy me tqjak% off a spell or put a 
spell on. But you have^i^brought me a love* 
gift, and I tell you you sh 11 have your heart's 
desire. You shall bavir* love around and 
about you all your life feng. That which is 
lost shall be found. That which came not 
shall come again. In this world's goods you 
shall be blessed, and blessed in the goods of 
the heart also. I knqw — I see — and for you 
I see everything good and fair. Your future 
ahall be clean and swtet as your kind heart.” 

She took her hands away. Elfrida, very 
much impressed, stobd still, not knowing 
what to say or do ; she rather wanted to cry. 

The old woman sank down in a crouching 
heap, and her voice dianged to one of sing- 
song. 

“ 1 know,” she said*^“ I know many things. 
All alone the livelong day and the death-long 
night, I , have learned to see. As cats see 
through the dark, I see through the days 
that have been and shall be. I know that 
^ you are not here, that you are not now. You 
Vill return wjhenqe you came, and this time 
that is not yours shall bear no trace of you. 
And ihy blessing shall be with you in your 
own time and , your own place, because you 
brought a love-gift to the poor old wise 
woman of Arden.” 

“ Is there anything I can do for you ? ” 
Elfrida asked, very sorry indeed, for the old 
. woman's voice was very pitiful. 

“ Kiss me,” said the old woman — “ kiss me 
with your little child's mouth, that has come 
back a hundred years to do it.” ^ 

Elfrida did not wish to kiss the wrinkled 
grey face, but her heart wished her to be 
kind, and she obeyed her heart. 

“Ah ! ” said the wise woman, “now I see. 
Oh, never , have I bad such a vision. None 
of them all has ever been like this. I see 
great globes of light like the sun in the 
streets of the city, where now are only little 
oil-lamps and guttering lanterns. I see iron 
roads, with fiery dragons drawing the coaches, 
and rich and poor riding up and down on 


them. Men shall speak in England and 
their voice be heard in France— more, the 
voices of men dead shall be kept alive in 
boxes and speak at the will of those who still 
live. The handlooms shall cease in the 
cottages, and the weavers shall work in 
palaces with a thousand windows lighted as 
bright as day. The sun shall stoop to make 
men's portraits more like than any painter 
can make them. There shall be ships that 
shall run under the seas like conger-eels, and 
ships that shall ride over the clouds like 
great birds. And bread that is now a 
shilling and ninepence shall be fivepence, 
and the corn and the beef shall come from 
overseas to feed us. And every child shall 

be taught who can learn, and 

“ Peace, prater,” cried a stern voice in the 
doorway. Elfrida turned. There stood the 
grandfather. Lord Arden, very straight and 
tall and grey, leaning on his gold-headed 
cane, and beside him Edred, looking very 
small and found-out. 

The old witch did not seem to see them ; 
her eyes, that rolled and blinked, saw nothing. 
But she must have heard, for : — 

“ I^ss to Arden,” she said ; “ loss and woe 
to Arden. The hangings of your house 
shall be given to the spider, and the mice 
shall eat your carved furnishings. Your gold 
shall be less and less, and your hou.se go 
down and down till there is not a field that 
is yours about your house.” 

Lord Arden shrugged his shoulders* 

“ Likely tales,” he said, “ to frighten babes 
with. Tell me rather, if you ^ul<J< have me 
believe, what shall hap to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow,” said the wise woman, “ the 
French shall land in Lymchurch Bay.” 

Lord Arden laughed. 

“ And I give you a sign — three signs,” 
said the woman, faintly ; for it is tiring work 
seeing into the future, even when you are 
enlightened by a kiss from someone who has 
been there. “ You shall see the White Mouldi- 
warp, that is the badge of Arden, on your 
threshold as you enter.” 

“That shall be one sign,” said the old 
man, mockingly. 

“And the second,” she said, “shall be 
again the badge of your house, in your own 
chair in your own parlour,^* 

“ That seems likely, ’^isaid ‘ Lord Arden, 
sneering. , 

“ And the third,” said 6he, shall be the 
badge of yoiir house in the arms of this 
child.” ^ 

Lord Arden led Edred arid Elfrida away, 
one in each hand, and as he went he was 
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very severe on disobedient children ^ho went 
straying after wicked witches. 

Bread and water for dinner/' he said,^ 
“ to teach you better ways/' 

“ Oh, grandfather,” said Elfrida, catching 
at his hand, don't be so unkind ! Just 
think about when^j^<?« were little. Tm sure 
you liked looking at witches, didn't you, 
now ? ” * 

Lord Arden stared angrily at her, and then 
he chuckled. “ It's a bold girl, so it is,” he 
said. “ I own I remember well seeing a witch 
ducked no farther off than Newchurch, and 
playing truant from my tutor to see it, too.” 

“ There now, you see,” said Elfrida, 
coaxingly, “ we don't mean to be naughty ; 
we're just like what you were. You won't 
make it bread and water, will you ? — especially 
if bread's so dear.” 

Lord Arden chuckled again. 

‘‘ Why, the little white mouse has found a 
tongue, and never was I spoken to so bold 
since the days I wore petticoats myself,” he 
said. “ Well, well — we'll say no more about 
it this time.” 


that water was unwholesome. Lord Arden 
was very quiet. At quite the beginning of 
dinner he had told his wife all about the 
wise woman, and the landing of the French, 
and the three signs. 

“It's my belief,” said Lady Arden, “tbjij 
it's a direct warning — in return, perhaps, for 
the tea and sugar.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Lord Arden. “ Well, whether 
or no, every man in this village shall be 
armed and paraded this day, or I'll know the 
reason why. I'm not going to have the 
French stepping ashore as cool as cucumbers, 
without ‘ With your leave * or ‘ By your leave,' 
and anyone to say afterwards, ‘ Well, Arden, 
you had fair warning, only you would know 
best.” 

“ No,” said Lady Arden ; “ that would be 
unpleasant.” 

Lord Arden’s decision was made stronger 
by the arrival of a man on a very hot horse. 

“ The French are coming,” he said, quite 
out of breath. 

Lord Arden was so busy giving orders, and 


So they turned across the summer fields 
to Arden Castle. And on the doorstep sat 
a white mole. * 

“ There, now 1 ” said Elfrida. The mole 
vanished like a streak of white paint that is 
rubbed out. 

“ Pooh 1 ” said Lord Arden. “ There's 
plenty of white moles in 
the world.” 

But wh^n he saw the H 
white mote'si|jfng up in his jr 

own carved arm-chair in \ 

the parlour, he owned that P 

it was very unusual. sin 

And the Mouldiwarp j n --tw 

made a little run and a 
little jump, and Elfrida 
caught it and held it against sjjl j L m 

her waist with both hands. llTiiiu xlJT 

“Stay with me,” whis- 
pered Elfrida to the mole. 

“By George 1 ” said Lord 
Arden to the universe. 

^ “ So now you see,” said 
Edred to Lord Arden. 

Then they had dinner. 

The children had to sit I r" 

very straight and eat very , I 

slowly, and their glasses 

were filled with beer instead 

of water; and when they 'T*’ 

asked for water Lady Arden 

•■th.mould.w 

tney Would have to be told . uttlr jumi 
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my lady so busy talking his orders over with 
the maidservants, that the children were left 
free to use their eyes and ears. And they 
went down into the village and saw many 
strange things. They saw men at the grind* 
stone sharpening old swords, and others who 
had no swords putting a fine edge on bill- 
hooks, hatchets, scythes, and kitchen 
choppers. They saw other men boarding up 
their windows and digging holes in their 
gardens and burying their money and their 
teaspoons in them. No one knew how the 
rumour had begun, but everyone believed it 
now. 

Elfrida wished more than ever that she 
knew more about the later chapters of the 
history* book. Did Boney land in England 
on the 17th of June, 1807 ? She could 
not remember. Thbre was something, she 
knew, in the book about ,a French invasion, 
but she could not Remember what it was an 
invasion of, nor whei^ it took place. So she 
and Edred knew as |ttle as anyone else what 
really was going to; happen. The Mouldi- 
warp, in the hurried interview she had had 
with it before dinne^ had promised to come 
if she called it-^‘‘ w|th poetry, of course,” it 
added, as it curled #p in the corner of the 
drawer, and this cpifjforted her a good deal 
when, going up to her bonnet, she found 
the bottom drawer empty. So, though she 
was as interested ns Edred in all that was 
going on, it was only with half her mind. 

So for once Edred was more observant 
than she, and when he noticed that the men 
built a bonfire not at all on the spot which 
Lord Arden had pointed out as most con- 
venient, he wondered w'hy. 

And presently, seeing a man going by that 
very spot, he asked him why. To his sur- 
prise, the man at once poked him in the ribs 
with a very hard finger, and said : — 

*^Ah, youVe a little wag, you are! But 
you^re a little gentleman, too, and so's the 
little lady, bless her. You never gave us 
away to the Preventives — for all you found 
out.” 

“ Of course,” said Elfrida, cautiom^ly. 
“ We should never give an>>one away.” 

“Want to come along down now?” the 
m^ asked. He was a brown-faced, sturdy, 
^ilor-looking man, with a short pigtail stick- 
ing out from the back of his head like the 
china handle of a Japanese tea-pot. 

“ Oh, yes,” said Elfrida, and Edred did not 
say “Oh, no.” 

“Then just you wait till Tm out of sight, 
then come down the way you see me 
' go,” said the man. And they obeyed* 


Alas, too few children in these uninterest- 
ing times of ours have ever been in a 

^smuggler’s cave! To Edred and to Elfrida 
it was as great a novelty as it would be to 
you or to me. 

When they came up with the brown man 
he was standing in the middle of a patch of 
furze. 

“Jump they outside bushes,” he said. And 
they jumped, and wound their way among 
the furze bushes by little narrow rabbit- 
paths till they stood by his side. 

Then he lifted a great heap of furze and 
bramble that looked as if it had lived and 
died exactly where it was. And there was a 
hole-— with steps going down. 

It was dark below, but Elfrida did not 
hesitate to do as she was told and to go 
forward. And if Edred hesitated it was only 
for a minute. 

The children went down some half-a-dozen 
steps. Then the brown man came into the 
hole too, and drew the furze after him. And 
he lighted a lantern ; there was a tallow 
candle in it, and it smelt very nasty indeed. 

There was the great cave —where barrels 
and bales were heaped, a sanded floor, a 
table and benches cut out of solid chalk, and 
an irregular opening partly blocked by a mass 
of fallen cliff, through which you saw the 
mysterious twilit sea, with stars coming cut 
over it. 

“Do you think the French will land' 
to-morrow in Lymchurch Bay ? ” Edred 
asked. 

By the light of the lantenu^the smuggler 
solemnly winked. 

“You two can keep a secret, I know,” 
he said. “The French won^t land; it's us 
what'll land, and we'll land here and not in 
the bay ; and what we'll land is a good drop 
of the real thing, and a yard or two of silk or 
lace maybe* , I don't know who 'twas put it 
about as the French was a*coming, but you 
may lay to it they aren't no friends of the 
Revenue.” 

“ Oh, I see,” said Elfrida. “ And did 

“ I’he worst of it’ll be the look-out fhey'ft 
keep. Lucky for us it's all our men as has 
volunteered for duty. And we know our 
friends.” 

“But do you mean,” said Edred, “that 
you can be friends witlr-a Frenchman, when 
we're at war with them ? ” 

‘ ^ “It's like, this, little man,” said the smt^ler, 
sitting down on a keg that stood handily on 
its head ready, for. a seat “We ain't no 
quarrel with the free-trade men— neither here 
nor there. A man’s got. his living tb get, 
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•“DO YOU THIN^ THE FRENCH WILL LAND TO-MORROW IN LVMCHURCH 

bay’’ kored asked.” 


hasn’t he now ? So you see a man’s trade 
comes first — what he gets his bread by. 
So you see these chaps as meet us mid- 
Channel and hand us the stuff — they’re free 
traders first and Frenchies after — the same 
like we’re merchants before all. We ain’t no 
quarrel with them. It’s the French soldiers 
we’re at war with, not the honest French 
Raders that’s in the same boat as us 
burselves.” 

^‘Then somebody’s just made up about 
Boney coming, so as to keep people busy 
in the bay While you’re smuggling here?” 
said Edred. 

‘*'1 wouldn’t go so far as that, sir,” said the 
tnan ; but if it did happen that way it ’ud 
be a sort of special dispensation for us free- 
trade men that get our living by honest work 
and honest danger ; that’s all I say, knowing 
by what's gone before that you two are safe 
as any old salt afloat” 


Having seen all the ins and outs of the 
cave, the children were not sorry to get back 

to Arden Castle. They were put to bed by 

Lady Arden’s 
own maid. 

Only Elfrida 
woke once and 
found the room 
filled with red 
light, and, look- 
ing out of the 
window, saw that 
one of the 
beacon bonfires 
was alight and 
that the flames 
and smoke were 
streaming across 
the dark sky. 

It was grey 
morning when 
they got up and 
dressed. No one 
was about in the 
house, but the 
front door was 
open. 

They made 
their way down 
to the cliff, where 
a thick, black 
crowd stood— a 
crowd of armed men in their 
makeshift uniforms whom old: 
Lord Arden had drilled and 
paraded the evening before. 
And they were all looking out 
to sea, where a ship was driving 
straight on to the rocks two hundred feet 
below. 

“ ’'Fis a French ship, by her rig,” someone 
said. 

“ The first of the fleet — a scout,” said 
another, “and Heaven has sent a storm to 
destroy them like it destroyed the accursed 
Armada in Queen Bess’s time.” 

And still the ship came nearer. 

“ ’'Fis the Bonne Esperame,'^ said the low 
voice of the smuggler friend close to Elfrida’s 
ear, and she could only just hear him through 
the whistling of the gale. “'Tis true what 
old Betty said; the French will land here 
to-day— but they’ll land ‘dead corpses. And 
all our little cargo — they’ve missed our boat 
in the gale — it’ll all be smashed to bits afore 
our eyes. It’s poor work being a honest 
merchant.” 

The men in their queer uniforms,^ carrying 
their queer weapons, huddled closer together, 
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and all eyes were fixed on the ship as it 
came on and on. 

“Is it sure to be wrecked?'’ whispered 
Elfrida, * catching at old Lord Arden's 
hand. 

“No hope, iny child. Get you home to 
bed,” he said. 

It did not make any difference that all 
this had happened a hundred years ago. 
There was the cold, furious sea lashing the 
rocks far down below the cliff. Elfrida could 
hot bear to stay and see that ship smash on 
the rocks like a carved work-box dropped on 
a flagstone. She could not even bear to 
think of seeing it. Poetry was difficult, but 
to stay here and see a ship wrecked — a ship 
that had men aboard — was more difficult 
still. 

Oh, Mouldiw^rp, do come to me ; 

I cannot bear it, do you see, 

was not, perhaps, fine poetry, but it expressed 
her feeling exactly, and, anyhow, it did what 
it was meant to do. I'he white mole rubbed 
against her ankles |pven as she spoke. She 
caught it up. 

“ Oh, what are w^ to do ? ” 

“ Go home,” it sapd, “ to the castle — you’ll 
And the door now.” , 

And they turned to go. And as they 
turned they heard ^ grinding crunch, mixed 
with the noise of ^'aves and winds. Then 
there was a sort of sighing moan from 
the crowd on the cliff, who had been there 
all night waiting for the French to land, and 
then Lord Ardeii s voice : — 

“The French have landed. She spoke 
truth. The French have landed — Heaven 
help them I ” 

And as the children ran towards the house 
they knew that every man in that crowd 
would now be ready to risk his life to save 
from the sea those Frenchies for whom they 
had sat up all night to kill with swords and 
scythes and bills and meat-choppers. 

Holding the mole in one hand and 
dragging Edred by the other, Elfrida got 
back to the castle and in at the open front 
door, up the stairs, and straight to a door 
^she knew it would be the right one, and 
it was. 

On the ground lay their own clothes. 
“Change,” said the white mole, a little out 


of breath becausb it had been held very 
tight and carried very fast. 

And the moment they began to put on their 
own clothes it seemed that the pigeon noises 
came closer and closer, and somehow helped 
them out of the stiff clothes of 1807 and 
back into the comfortable^sailor suits of 1907. 

“Did ye find the treasure?” the mole 
asked, and the children answered, “ Why, 
no ; we never thought of it.” 

“ It don’t make no odds,” said the mole. 
“Twarent dere.” 

“There?” said Elfrida. “Then we’re 
here ? We’re now again, I mean ? We’re 
not then?” 

“Oh, you’re n&iv^ sure enough,” said the 
mole, “ and won’t you catch it ! Dame 
Honeysett’s been raising the coifntryside 
arter ye. Next time ye go gallivantin' into 
old ancient days you’d best set the clock 
back. Young folks don’t know everything. 
Get along down and take your scolding.’’ 

It ran under one of the chests, and Edred 
and Elfrida were left looking at each other. 

Mrs. Honeysett, very pale and tired- 
looking, jumped up from her chair by the 
kitchen fire as they came in. 

“You bad, naughty, wicked, ungrateful 
children,” she said, and instantly hugged 
them both. “ Where have you been all this 
blessed night and all yesterday afternoon ? 

“ Et ” said Edred, as if that settled it 

“ We got into the attic,” said Elfrida, iand 
we’ve been asleep.” * 

It was quite true. And really. L donft see 
what else it would have been stny use to .say. 

“ Oh, don’t be cross, dear Mrs. Honeysett,” 
Elfrida went on ; “ we won’t again, and we 
really couldn't help it” 

“One more such a game,” said Mrs. 
Honeysett, solemnly, “and I writes to your 
aunt to say I won’t be '.sponserble for such 
young limbs. Just one single one more, 
that’s all. So I warn you. Would you like 
a poached egg to your breakfasts or a 
home-made sausage ? ” 

“ You’re an angel I ” cried Elfrida. “ S^- 
sages, please 5 and we'll never do anything 
again. I promise faithfully — don't you, 
Edred?” 

“Yes,” said Edred. “Poached egg for 
me. Yes, I promise faithfully,” 


(To be continued.) 



Some Qttaeeir 

* Written and Illustrated by JAMES SCOTT. 




HAVE here 
gathered to- 
gether an assort- 
ment of curious 
specimens of the 
ingenuity of inventors. They 
are trifles in their way, yet 
an inspection of them will 
go far to produce the con- 
viction that the ability which 
f'reated them is by no means 
to be despised. 

A turner who possesses 
this original ability has made 
numerous objects, designed 
to serve as flower-bowls and 
other purposes, in such a 
way that the shadow of the 
Outline bears a resemblance 
to some noted person. This 
effect is gained by simply 
making the outline of the 
object correspond to the 
profile of a face, which, as 


seen in Fig. i, is not detect- 
able in the howl itself on 
account of the multitude of 
hollows and ridges surround- 
ing it. It is curious to notice 
a double shadow of Lord 
Salisbury's face on this work- 
man’s table - cloth, Glad- 
stone’s profile on the wall, 
and other notabilities’ por- 
traits spread out for view in 
odd corners of the room. 




*^<3. FIGURE WHICH THROWS THRFE DISTINCT SHADOWS OK 

*‘H0FE/’ and ^‘CHARITV." 

Vol. ?JXXV.— 47. 


Fig. 1 shows a 
vase which 
throws a sha- 
dow' portrait of 
Queen Vic- 
toria upon the 3 .— a !?UGAK-BASIN AQUARIUM. 

l11. 

A unique piece of mechanism, combining 
both rare ingenuity and elegance, is illustrated 
in P'ig. 2. It is a small wooden figure of a 
boy, and is so devised as to be 
capable of being manipulated so 
as to throw a shadow of a cross, 
an anchor, and a heart, at sepa- 
rate times. It is indeed a verit- 
able embodiment of the symbols 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity. As 
arranged in the drawing the sha- 
dow produced resembles a cross; 
and no doubt the idea was con- 
ceived from an engravii^tg of 
the Infant Christ with arms out- 
stretched, casting the shadow of 
the cross in the same way. 


‘ FAITH, 
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In order to obtain the shadow of the who used occa- 


anchor or of the heart, certain joints allow 
of the bending of the boy’s arms downwards, 
while in the hist case the quiver is entirely 
removed. 

A decided novelty for the tea-table is that 
drawn in Fig. 3. It rey)reisents the idea of a 
young fellow who was very fond of gold-fish, 
llie suggestion is not a bad one, if an extra 
large basin is employed. In this case the 
ingenious youth suspended a glass bulb in 
a rather large basin and hlled the latter with 



FIG. 4,— A. CANDT.K CLOCK. 

water, wherein he 
placed some tiny gold- 
fish. Of course, the 
sugar was in no way 
injured ; and it actu- 
ally pro\ed an excel- 
lent background, 
against which the float- 
ing fish showed con- 
spicuously in all their 
beauty. 

Figs. 4 and 5 repre- 
sent a couyilc of origi- 
nal clocks, each of 
which exhibits re- 
markable ingenuity of 
construction. 

The first clock 
(Fig. 4) is worked by 
candles, and was made 
by an ingenious man 


Fia CLpCX* 


sionally to work 
overtime, and, not 
having a watch or 
clock, rigged this 
apparatus up to 
tell him how the 
hour - quarters 
passed after eight 
o’clock. A 
weighted indica- 
tor is suspended 
on the tops of the 
pair of candles, 
and as they are 
consumed the in- 
dicator, of course, 
slowly descends. 

The second 
clock (Fig. s) 
shows the figure 
of an angel point- 
ing to tlU'^ hour o, — ^ *' PICTUKE-BOTTLE, 

and holding a 

funnd 'file angel slowly rises until the 
pow(‘r of the mechanism is exhausted. To 
the hour-board is attached a shelf, upon which 
.stands a howl. 'The angel is connected by a 
rod, ])iopeily l)alan(:ed, to a spiral spring con- 
cealed behind the hour-board. The funnel 
contains siher sand, and as this falls from it 
and into the bowl the heaviness of the angel 
decreases and permits the spiral spring to 
('ontract, thus draw^- 

Sim ^ figure upwards. 

s i| I Clocks of this and 

I the preceding kind 
Sp y cannot he regarded as 

sii xlLeUI anything but eccentri- 

genius, but, 

"TSSiY apart from practical 

m ingenuity has a 

IP charm of its own. 

V — - A relative of the 

C ' j, writer owns a pair of 
’v- ' : extraordinary bottles. 

. J They have, adhering 

HLLIILI:::' inside surface, 

innumerable coloured 

tailed a great degiee 




a bulbous mass 
at the bottom 
(Fig. 7). The 
idea of their 
use was a 
double one : 

» K,. 7. -A KKAL 'lUVRlEK t ll U O 1 d 

drinking cus- 
toms recjuircd that the ale should be (Iriink 
at a draught (for its preseiKX* in the tumbler 
would cause it to overbalance and 
spill its contents), and there was 
the advantage possessed by the 
tumbler of not rolling out of 
reach when knocked about during 
orgies. 

Fig. 8 shows a peculiar article 
of furniture -an article intended 
to surprise visitors. Tt usually 
wears the normal appearance of 
an ordinary tea-table. Upon touch- 1 

ing a spring certain weights are 
permitted to fall, and these act on 
a specially-fitted cord in such a 
way as to raise the table-top to a 
great height. 'J’he cord is attached 
to the weights and jiasses down 
the hollow pillar of the table. | 

'Fhe ordinary table - top has a 
stick affixed beneath its centre. 

As .soon as the weights are re- / j 
leased the strain exerted by them ^ J 
upon the lower- end of the stick / 


impels the latter upwards, the circular 
table - to]) consequently being rai.sed as 
shown in the drawing. Uatches prevent its 
complete ejection from the pillar. We will 
not stop to in(|uire how the cups and 
saucers fare. 

It may seem .somewhat strange to desire 
a walking - to s/and s/i/I occasionally; 
yet that is what a certain stic'k which I 
have handled is capable of doing. Many 
of my male readers must have 
noticed how annoying the ex- 
perience is when one wishes to 
relieve oneself temporarily of 
one’s walking-stick. You may be 
in thi‘ middle of a held, or on 
* the kerb-stone talking to a friend, 

and desirous of hunting in your 
pockets. If you respect passen- 
gers’ eyes you will not thrust 
your stick under your arm. The 
owner of the stick referred to 
(lug. 9) merely releases a spring 
catch near the handle, and that 
impels frt)m the lower extremity 
three props, which shoot outwards 
tripod-fa.shion. I do not perceive 
where compen.sation occurs for 

\ the trouble involved, both in 
making and using this stick, but 
there is the ingenuity, and for that 
reason its description is included 
. in this article, 


Fir,. 9.— A STAND-STif.l. 
WALKINO-STitK, 
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[fVe shall be glad lo receive Contributions to this section^ and to pay for such as are accepted*^ 
Copyright, 1908, by (ieorge Newnes, Limited. 

AN ARCHITKCT’S QUAINT CONCKIT. 

M y pholugraph sliuws ihe presentment of a 
dragon built into the warehouse of a firm of 
wine merchants, Messrs. Julius Kayson and Co., at 
'I'raben-Trarbach. It is a quaint conceit of the 
architect for frightening the hill at the bark of the 




warehouse from falling down and overwhelming it. 
The hill had, through the getting out of the ware- 
house foundations, ^ . , 

shown a tendency to : 
slide, but, of course, • 
the dragon has | 
stayed its threaten- J 
ing mana*uvre ! The 
architect was the ■ 
celebrated Otto 
Briining, of Berlin. 

—Mr. Jas. Iliscox, 

59, Mark Lane, K.C. 


FIND HER LOVER. 

I SEND jfou an 
advertisement 
of Messrs. Lilley 
and Skinner’s, in 
which the photo- 
graph of the lady 
resting is, I think, 
worthy of a place in 
your museum of 
Curiosities. The 
whole picture, if 
looked at from some 
distance, forms a 


striking resemlilancc to a cavalier’s head, the nose 
being the bended arm in the picture, and the lace collar 
the lady's dress. The head of the lady forms the eye, 
and the background sufilces for the black hair of the 
man summoned into being. — Mr. J. E. Denbeigh, 
12-13, Water J^ane, Great Tower Street, E.C. 

SPECTATORS EXTRAORDINARY. 

I ^'l IIS is a picture I took on November 2nd last 
at Madison, WivSconsin, and shows the keen 
intere.st taken in football that so many “Simon 
Stylitcs ” should be found to-day who will sacrifice 
theii personal comfort for more than an hour, standing 
on the posts of a fence which enables them to see 
over the high fence surrounding the University of 
. -...n Wisconsin football 
ground. The occa- 
sion was the match 
between this Univer- 
sity and that of Indi- 
ana. The keenness 
in football reaches 
lo an excess, as we 
should think in Eng- 
land. At the great 
games lietween Har- 
vard and Yale 
people will pay as 
much as £2 los. to 
get a seat, and I 
have friends who 
were turned away 
who offered £i los. 
each. At the Univer- 
sity games there is a 
“wmp” who leads 
the cheei ing, and for 
days before a great 
match the strcetsring 
with “ cheering * 
practice,— C. H.iL 
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A GIANT HOP PLANT. 

I SEND a photograph of a 
hop plant grown in the ' 
same position as the one . 
which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary number of Thk Strand 
last year — namely, on the 
wire suppoit of a telegraph 
pole. The height, which is 
thirty-five feet, may be judged 
hy the steps on the pole 
nearest the hops, which are 
three feet apart. The bottom , 
step, marked by a cross, is 

feet from the ground. . v 

H vou compare the two you 
wif] find this a much finer 
plant, it being three feet 

liigher. — Mr. J. Olley, 69, / 

Sangley Road, Catford, S.E. 

i< 

A UNIQUE BEEHIVE. I ' J 

''[''HE grotescjnc object \ 

X shown standing in a I % m 

garden overlooking the high JL \ 

road excites the curiosity of T ^ \ '0 

the visitor to the (juaint, old- 1 t 1 ^9 

World village of Perkforlon, il| liL 4 H 

ill Cheshire. The whole is X 

hewn from rod sandstone, and 
the whimsical W(uk (jf one 
Watson, 
who 

ele- 

Ijlllllllllllllllllllll^^ 

Ltllipulian castle on its back 

is extiemely neat and complete, even to the glazing 
of the windows. The <jld mason’s labour was not 
entirely without object, for the castle is used as a l>ee- 
hive and accommodates five hives, the entrance-holes 


i being at the foot of each win- 
dow. — Mr. NoelR. Ea.stwood, 
Parkton Grove, Rock Ferry, 
Cheshire. 

ENGINE FROM A SCRAP- 
HEAP. 

' I ^HIS photograph shows, 
X about 01^ - third full 
size, a double cylindrical 
reversing marine engine con- 
structed of scraps only, and 
entirely without castings or 
‘‘ stampings ” of any kind. 
All the parts of the model 
are built up of separate pieces 
of brass plate or lul*ing, 
shaped up and then joined 
by means of a common 
soldering iron and tinman’s 
solder to form the various 
parts. Without reckoning the 
screws, which were all made 
by myself as required, over two 
hundred and thirty separate 
pieces were shaped and 
utilized in this w'ay. The 
model has passed a test of 
forty pounds steam pressure, 
although thirty pounds was 
estimated as a limit, at which 
pressure it has frequently 
been worked. The design 
is purely original, and was 
strictly regulated by the odd- 
ments available. The fol- 
lowing discarded articles 
(amongst other scraps) com- 
prise the main supply of matei ial ; two damaged bicycle 
pumps, one gas bracket, one curtain bar, one piece 
stair nosing, two bicycle spokes, sundry nipples, 
and one old poker. — Mr. E, C. Crane, ( aterham. 
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“ ENGLISH 
AS ” 

W HILST travel- 
linfj in Japan 
with' the (.'hina 
Squadron in 1906 
we called at Kobe, 
and when we landed 
the Japanese gave 
us cards recommend- 
ing their houses. I 
am sending you one 
that 1 had given to 
me. — Lance-Sergeant 
H. Dario w, H.M.S. 
Waici witch^ Bias 
Bay, China. 


NO'riCE: ! ! ! ^- 

J-JAVING lately been Refitted and preparations have been 
made to supply those who may be give us a look up, with 
worst of Liquors and Food at a reasonable price, and 
served by the Ugliest Female Servants that can be procured. 

The Establishment can not boast of a Proprietor, but is 
carried on by a Japanese lady who would not be thought hand- 
some even in a crowd. The Cook when his face is w^ashed is 
considered the best looking of the company. Come up and sec 
us, and don’t let the jinnkishaman bluff you by saying there is 
no such a plase as 


my 

^ iij 
+ ¥ 
A ji 


A MOST INTELTI- T7 “ 

(;knt owi,. y 

1 bird shown in the (Uj ILI w Jw 

following photograph ' 

Sr iS, S no. 33/I8. Shin,.yam 

posses.sion I was not 

aware how intclligenl owK tould he— or, at lea.st, mine is. 
Since 1 have had him 1 ha\e read all the information I euiild 
gel regarding owls, fiom Audubon dow'ii, an<l those that h.ive 
been in capti\ity have lived so sh<.)rl a time that I find no record 
- — " of any special prc'cocil) on 

their pait, and 1 would be 
very glad to receive any 
informati )n fiom vour 
readeI^ regaiding this sub- 
ject, and also about tlie 
care of owls Ibis little 
bird seems to understand 
all that is said to him. I 
let him run around the 
house like a kitten dm mg 
the day, and if he hides 
behind the trunks or else- 
where I say, “ Where are 
you ?” and he comes um- 
ning out where 1 can sec 
him. I hold him on my 
finger and ask him if hew'ill 
vote for Taft, Root, Bryan, 
or any other name, and he 


No. 33/18, Shimoyamate-dori Nichome, Kobe. 


lo fight. Do any of your readers know if 
t)wl> are generally so intelligent, or is it 
a peculiarity of the one in my possession? 

-Miss Maiv |. June, 22, Madison Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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does not move until I .say, “ Will 
you vote for Roosevelt ?” when 
he .shakes hi.s wings as often as I 
say “ Roosevelt.” I'he fact that 
he .stands on my finger has nothing 
to do with it, hut if 1 .say “ Koose- 
velt” he shakes his wings at once. 
Of course, I had to teach him this ; 
but it is remarkable that be does 
not shake his vvingi; at the mention 
of the other names. If he is 
pleased he coos ver>' much like a 
young dove ; but if angry, snaps 
nis bill sharply and with consider- 
able noise. If he sees a dog pass- 
ing he Imrks like a dog, ruffles Up 
his feathers, and seems to be ready 



c iii-.sx rkDiii.KM - soi.urioN. 
'’I ''UK f>rol)lcm published in 
X lust month’s issue w'as to 
place four cpieens and a castle so 
that they command every square 
on the board. The solution ot 
Mr. Ifiackhurne is given above. 



AN AMUSING OPTICAL 
IIA.USION. 

I TOfJK the adjoining photo 
graph of the two little l)oys 
and after developing found that 
in the figure of the left-hand ho\ 
two distinct men are shown in 
light suits, back to back, and as 
though supporting some weight 
on their shoulders. The bo>A 
hands form the two heads, hi^^ 
knickerlx>ckers the menls bodies, 
and his legs the men’s legs.— Mr. 
Arthur Attlee, Ranmore, 9 f 
Carew Road, Eastbourne. 
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nia(;ara in diamonds. 

N iagara falls - that {^reat, crashing body 
of water which has been the object of interest 
to so many tourists- has l)een shown many times by 
photogrupiis almost beyond calculation in number, 
i>ut never before has it been represented in precious 
stones. This illustration shows an accurate portrayal 
ot the great cataract in gems w'orth, in all, twenty 
thousand pounds. 'I'he w'atei in the falls and in the 
whirlp(»ol is depicted in diamonds, and the budding 
and chute leading to the river in the same gems, 
while the side walls are represented by rubies and 
(‘ineralds. I'he model, which measures eighteen 
inches hy sixteen inches, was flisjdayed at the lecent 
(,'anaclian National Exposition in Toronto by a 
prominent firm of jewellers of that place. — 

Mr. K. F. Nattan, 1,590, Ainstei dam Avenue, m 
New York. £ 


succeeded in accomplishing the feat. The pin, a 
photograph of which T .send, was not drilled (juitc 
to the point, but the next I drilled reached to the 
extreme point. It is a longer pin, measuring one 
inch and a (, laiter. — Mr. ('has. J^. Bingley, 13, 
Beaumont Road, Plymouth. 

CREEPING UNDER A CATARACT. 

T IIF 2 accompanying print is of Linton Weir, on 
the Voikshire Ouse. It consists of a series of 
large step.s, and intrepid bathers may creep along the 
tunnel formed by the ivater flowing over one of them, 
and can come up for a rest half-w'ay. The photograph 
shows a bather with his head out. -- Mr. F\ M. 
Preston, 6, Albert Road, Sallaire, Vork.s, 



MARVELLOUS DRILLING. . 

S OME time ago I read in the page of 
Curio.sities in your Magazine an account 
of an American watchmaker drilling a pin 
down from the head to the .point. I am a 
watchmaker -myself, and I thought that I 
would try and drill one, too. I tried three 
times, but failed each time, as the drill would 
come out thr ugh the side about half-way 
down, so I gave U''up for the time, but later 
I thought I would have another try, 
and aftet three more attempts I have 
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I SEND you two photograplis of trees which 
beavers have selected for destruction. No. I 
shows where the calculations of the industrious 
workers went astray, the tree 

“ butting ” and falling against a . 

standing tree. In No. 2 (he 
chips of wood are plainly ' 

visible on the ground. I’ilse 
animals have been very Inisy 
felling trees, the bark of 
which is their chief article jmdUjmm 

of diet. I chanced upon an 
extensive beaver colony re- 
cently in a very remote spot ; 
on every hand were trees in 
various stages of destruction, 
some already on the ground | 

stripped completely of their I 

bark. The beavers cut some M 

trees into lengths, which they jjB 

roll down to their pond, and 
by some mysterious means sink 
them to the bottom, thus form- 
ing a handy food supply. On 
fishing some pieces of this 
green timl>er out of the water 
I found it very heavy, though 
how these animals succeed- 
in waterlogging green timber 


AT WORK. 

so quickly remains a ntystcry. The pond itself 
formed in the creek is an interesting study in animal 
engineering, with its ingenious and well - thought- 
out series of dams. — Mr. 

■ -7 1 Walter G. Kennedy, Box i6o, 
Greenwooti, British Columbia. 


AN ACCIDENTAL 

EXTINGUISHER. 


T his is a photograph f)f 
a street-lamp gas-burner 
that w'as extinguished in a 
remarkable way. A ball, pre- 
sumably thrown in play, struck 
the lantern with great force, 
breaking t e glass. It then 
knocked off the incandescent 
mantle protector, struck against 
the metal top of the lantern, 
rebounded, and fell upon the 
prongs of the protector support. 
The gas flame melting some 
of the composition, the hall 
gradually sank until it put out 
the light. Note the melteil 
composition immediately below 
the ball. —Mr. A. C. Williams, 
159, Friar Street, Reading. 







‘‘DRESSED IN A MOTLEY GARB OF REMNANTS AND ODDMENTS MADE 
UP FROM THE FAMILY WARDROBE, I FINISHED MY YOUTHFUL 
CAREER AS AN AMATEUR DESPERADO,” 

{See pa^e 36f ) 
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Many interesting features will combine to make Sir John Hare’s personal reminiscences and reflections 
[larticularly welcome to the public at the present time, when he is about to reappear at his old h('mc, the 
(airrick Theatre. Here he will be seen once more on Saturday, April 25111— nineteen years to a day since 
he (tpened the theatre built for him by Sir W. S. Gilbert. This eventful reappearance will be further 
distinguished by the (iict that it will constitute his farewell performances in “The Gay I^ord Quex,” followed 
Liter in the season by “ A Pair of Spectacles” (ever to be identified with the genius of John Hare), prior to 
his final retirement at no distant date from the stage he has so long adorned. 

Throughout his long and brilliant career Sir John Hare has been brought into contact with many of his 
iimsl famous contemporaries in every walk of life, and, in addition to his o^^n interesting autobiography, many 
■inecdotes and recollections unheard before will be related and reflections as to his experiences and impressions 
set forth, while in subsetiuent issues will be found original illustrations and letteis from eminent acquaintances 
and friends. 

I. 



HAVE been frequently asked 
to jot down my reminiscences 
for [)ublication, on the assump- 
tion that they would prove of 
interest to the general public, 
but have hitherto declined, 
doubting if such a result could be satis- 
kictorily achieved. For, though my theatrical 
e.vperiences have been long, extending over 
more than forty years, my career as an actor 
has been rather uneventful, and the chief 
details are probably well known to those 
interested in theatrical affairs. On the other 
band, the nature of my calling has brought 
me into contact with many most interesting 
people, and my memory is stored with 
numerous recollections of actors and other 
famous men and women, some of whom are, 
alas ! no longer living, but whose names are 
still remembered, and honourably remem- 
bered, by my contemporaries. My impres- 
sions of these, then, may perhaps awaken 
pleasant memories amongst older playgoers, 
^d, at the same time, interest the younger 

generation. 

Vol. XXXV.— 48. Copyright, ijoS, 


Looking backwards, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to recollect the exact moment 
of one’s youth when the first desire mani- 
fested itself for the profession or calling after- 
wards adopted. Thus it is in my case. I 
cannot conscientiously trace the first signs 
of attraction felt for the stage, though I 
shall presently come to the turning-point in 
my life, when 1 chose the career of an actor. 

It is a most important crisis in the lives 
of young people when they are called upon 
to select their career, and one of the chief 
problems of fathers must always be, “ What 
shall we do with our sons ? ” It is compara- 
tively easy for a youth to determine he will 
be a soldier, a sailor, a clergyman, or a 
barrister, as, by sound application and hard 
work, he may, to some extent at %11 
events, achieve a certain proficiency in these 
professions. It is, however, absolutely 
impossible for anybody to say with any 
sure prospect of success, “I will be a 
painter,” “ I will be a poet,” “ I will be an 
author,” or “I will be an actor,” unless 
in himself there is the germ of a gift which 

by John Hare. 
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has revealed itself in early life. Men who 
have distinguished themselves in art of 
any form have generally shown a marked 
aptitude for it in their early youth. The 
genius of Millais exhibited itself at seven 
years of age, when he iirst showed himself to 
be an artist. Pinero, even as a youth, I 
believe, foreshadowed, by the facility of his 
pen and fine observation, those brilliant 
studies of character and stagecraft which have 
made him our 
greatest modern 
dramatist. Most 
poets reveal the 
fact that they 
are born, not 
made, at an early 
period of their 
life. There are, 
of course, excep- 
tions in every 
art, but they 
only tend to 
prove the rule. 

It is most 
essential to my 
mind that 
parents should, 
if they find in 
their children 
any particular 
bent, never 
check it by en- 
deavouring to 
develop their 
minds in any 
other direction, 
but encourage 
those latent ten- 
dencies. 

I am not in 
favour of en- 
couraging indis- 
criminate ambi- 
tion for acting 
on the part of stage-struck youths when there 
is no evident talent. Far from it 1 But, on 
the other hand, where there is a decided 
gift, why discourage or destroy it ? Acting is 
as good as any other calling. It has its draw- 
backs, but it has its advantages as well. 
It stimulates the imagination, and calls for 
the exercise of every natural gift, while it has 
for its reward the ministering to the amuse- 
ment and instruction of thousands. As I have 
frequently been asked by inquisitive acquain- 
tances and correspondents, chiefly of the fair 
sex, I may say here that I do not con.sider 
the conditions of stage life more injurious 


than those of other professions in the develop- 
ment of the moral nature, or tending to the 
deterioration of the finer emotions. 

In my own case the love of acting showed 
itself at a very early age in continually pre- 
tending to be somebody else, and at eight 
or ten years of age I was always mimick- 
ing Mr. Jones, Air. Robinson, and other 
worthy people of our acquaintance. Invari- 
ably such histrionic capacity as I may have 

had took the 
form of imita- 
tion, though I 
cannot say that 
it was with me 
a sign of the 
sincerest flattery, 
and it was cer- 
tainly without 
an|y intention 
towards the 
stage. The desire 
and facility for 
mimicry, how- 
ever, only lasted 
with me until I 
adopted the 
stage as a serious 
profession. It 
is a curious 
psychological 
fact that, as my 
capacities for 
acting deve- 
loped, so the gift 
of mimicry left 
me, and as the 
demand for 
originality in- 
creased my imi- 
tations deteri- 
orated. 

Among my 
earliest recollec- 
tions of bud- 
ding theatricals are that I met my wife 
at the age ol twelve at her parents 
house. It was there that I enjoyed and they 
endured my first experiences of amateur 
theatricals. There I made my first appear- 
ances as Hamlet and Richard III. (shades of 
Edmund Kean and Irving !) in readings and 
scenes from Shakespeare’s plays, which 1 
edited to suit myself. 

Dressed in a motley garb of remnants and 
oddments made up from the family wardrobe, 
and, to crown all, with the borrowed plumes 
of my future wife’s mid- Victorian hat, I 
finished my youthful career as an amaleuv 
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desperado by taking the name of Hare, which 
had already won much military distinction in 
the person of a relative of my wife — Sir 
John Hare. 

This ultimate change of name from Fairs 
to Hare was in accordance with that ridi- 
culous affectation i^nd fear of shocking narrow- 
minded family prejudice which causes the 
liistrioriic aspirant to adopt an assumed name. 
I recollect that my old friend, Mr. J. M. Levy 
(tlie father of Ixjrd Burnham), then editor 
and proprietor of the Daily IWeji,^ra/f/iy who 
showed me the greatest encouragement in 
the early days of my professional life, strongly 
advised me to resume my own name when I 
had achieved a certain position in my pro- 
fession ; but, on serious reflec'tion, and con- 
sidering that 1 had borne my iwm dc theatre 
for twelve years, I thought it wiser not to 
bewilder the public by another change. Per- 
haps 1 had adopted 
my pseudonym the 
more readily when 
going on the stage 
as “ Hare ” seemed 
to me a good name 
to call before the 
' urtain. Nor have 
I since found any 
reason to regret the 
' hangc, though 1 
was not then aware 
of the amusing 
advantage which 
would be taken of 
It subseijuently by 
those of m y 
a(’<iuaintance, and 
am now becoming 
resigned to my 
“counterfeit pre- 
sentment” as a hare 
wearing “a pair of 
spectacles.” His 
Majesty the King, 
in more than one 
charming souvenir 
with which he has 
honoured me, has 
h i nisei f h u m orously 
designed me in this 
aspect. 

To revert to 
those early days, 

I had only a parti- 
ithty for the strong- 
est tragedy or the 
bloodiest melo- 
drama, and my 


favourite attire was a costume chieflyconsisting 
of improvised buskins, a belt full of dagger.s, a 
mantle or rug worn like a Roman toga, and 
a large feathered hat. I had no inclination for 
comedy, and took life very seriously. Many 
an evening I found an enthusiastic audience 
to welcome me in the persons of the family, 
and sometimes in the presence of the servants 
— the gardener and the cook, I gratefully 
remember, being amongst my warmest sup- 
[lortcrs, even if the butler was inclined to be 
a trifle supercilious. 

And, looking back to that Theatre Royal 
drawing-room, with its stage sjiecially erected 
and built by me, with performances which 
took place under my sole and responsible 
management, I think I can safely claim to 
be the oldest actor-manager extant without 
fear of denial. 

We never went in for long runs. Each 
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production was for one night only, except 
when sometimes we might repeat “ Hamlet 
by my own special request. “ To be or not 
to be ” was a favourite elocutionary effort of 
mine, and I thought I had fathomed its 
philosophy. And the same mania possessed 
me during my early school-life to appear as 
Hamlet and Shylock whenever there was 
sufficient excuse, such as occasional enter- 
tainments, when I always insisted on dressing 
and making-up for the parts. This is an im- 
portant branch of theatrical art to which I 
have always devoted myself and of which I 
may have something to say in a later chapter. 

And it is to those early days that 1 can 
look back to my wife’s help and companion- 
ship. Since I was twelve years old till now 
she has always been my best friend and my 
keenest critic. How could I help but suc- 
ceed? And 1 count my first and greatest 
success as my engagement to her, while it 
has been the longest and happiest imaginable. 
I recall my youthful affection, at the tender 
age of fourteen, for her ; and how, being 
unable to bear the separation longer, after 
running aw^ay from school to pay court to her, 
I was tracked to the neighbourhood by a 
bloodhound - like senior master, and taken 
back to durance vile in disgrace, feeling like 
an escaped and, alas ! a captured convict. 
How I hated that master ! 

It was at the age of fourteen or fifteen that 
I went to a boarding-school in London, and 
while there I became secretly consumed 
with a passionate desire to go to the theatre. 
The head master was of that very puritanical 
type having a great aversion to the theatre, 
and, indeed, any form of artistic recreation. 
I knew permission to go to the theatre was 
altogether out of the question, and therefore, 
in my sorrow, felt inspired to invent an 
aunt living in Brixton, wffio from time to time 
invited me to spend the evening with her. 
To this imaginary lady’s house I received 
sometimes permission to repair ; but, strangely 
enough, I never arrived farther on my 
journey than the old Princess’s Theatre, in 
Oxford Street, where 1 was an engrossed 
spectator of many of those wonderful pro- 
ductions and performances of Mr. Charles 
Kean. There, sitting in the upper boxes, 
where I felt safe from discovery and supremely 
satisfied with this investment of my pocket- 
money, I saw^ many of his finest achievements, 
but, alas ! only in detachments. As the hour 
struck ten, however fascinating and engross- 
ing the scene might be, I had to hurry back, 
like a masculine Cinderella, but with far too 
much presence of mind to drop a shoe, and 


sufficient artfulness to present my imaginary 
aunt’s best compliments to the unsuspecting 
head master on my return to the school. 

These were practically, but not abso- 
lutely, my first visits to the theatre, as years 
before I had once been with my mother to 
the old Theatre Royal at Birmingham, and 
learnt, as I thought, a highly moral lesson in 
witnessing the performance of “Fraud and 
Its Victims,” its title and locality being 
subsequently transferred by Boucicault to 
“The Streets of London.” 

These performances of Charles Kean, how- 
ever, must have had a great influence in the 
moulding of my mind, and a powerful, if 
unconscious, effect upon my subseciuent 
career. “Louis XI.” left such a profound 
impression upon my mind and memory by 
the magnetic performance of Charles Kean 
that, although I saw it only once, I remem- 
bered, and do remember to this day, the 
actual words of certain scenes, and still 
could give, I think, an accurate imitation of 
the manner in which they w^ere delivered. It 
was like having a photograph taken and 
indelibly imprinted upon my memory. 

('harles Kean spoke through his nose — a 
habit which sometimes caused a very comical 
effect, and I remember vividly amongst 
other recollections his sudden change from 
hilarious glee to hypocritical sorrow on 
hearing of the death of Burgundy. A passage 
clings to me as I recall the scene and the 
inimitable way in which Kean changed from 
gay to grave, as he said : — 

Share wc the spoils, chevaliers ! 

Now to horse ! But stay — the noble duke is dead. . . 
The Court will wear full numrning for a month ! 

(The last word he pronounced “ bunth,” as 
though suffering from a cold in his head.) 

Twenty years after I was present at 
Henry Irving’s premiere of “ Louis XI.” at 
the Lyceum, and remembered the play so 
thoroughly, although I had not seen or read 
it since, that I even detected an alteration by 
Irving in the text of a certain scene, which I 
afterwards verified by buying the book. 

I considered “ Louis XI.” one of Charles 
Kean’s finest impersonations, and more 
striking than Henry Irving’s, great though 
the latter’s was. In other parts, however, 
Irving was undoubtedly a better actor, and, 
indeed, to my mind, the greatest of his 
generation. “ Louis XI.” was a character I 
should much like to have portrayed, and 
might have done so had not Irving strangled 
my ambitions by his own superb performance. 

Other memorable productions and per- 
formances I, as a theatrical truant, witnessed 
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of Charles Kean at the old Princesses were 
in “ The Corsican Brothers,” “Henry VIII.,” 
“Richard II/' and “Henry V.” (both magnifi- 
cent productions), and his great Shylock in 
“ 1'he Merchant of Venice. He was always 
a scholarly actor, if not invariably suited to 
the parts he undertook, and never failed to 
give a most intellectual interpretation of the 
character represented. Charles Kean w'as 
more suited to characters of the older type, and 
did not shine as 
Hamlet, for which 
he was physically 
iinsuited. His 
wife always sup- 
ported him in the 
principal parts 
and productions, 
but I have no 
definite recollec- 
tions of anybody 
else in the casts, 
excellent all 
round though 
they generally 
were. Mrs. Kean 
was a fine actress, 
tall and statu- 
es(iue in appear- 
ance, if not pre- 
cisely beautiful, 
and worthily 
shared with her 
husband the 
glories of that 
management. 

'I'hose Shake- 
spearean produc- 
tions at the old 
Princess’sTheatre 
were, I believe, 
the commence- 
ment of a regime 
ot real archaeo- 
logical or anti- 
quarian art in 
theatrical pto 
ductions They 
were among the 
first attempts at 
putting Shakespeare on the stage in- great 
F)omp and circumstance, and, at the same 
time, with absolute accuracy of detail. 
Charles Kean’s illustration of the entry 
of Bolingbroke into London in “ Richard 
II.” was one of the most beautiful and 
amazing scenes ever put upon the stage. 
A younger generation has had the advan- 
tage of witnessing this scene wonderfully 


illustrated by Mr. Tree at His Majesty’s 
Theatre. 

Apropos of Kean, I may here recall a 
severe snub and shock I received to the 
youthful enthusiasm with which I regarded 
that great and dignified actor. At this time 
a weekly publication, now defunct, but of the 
same genre as Vanity Fair, was wont to publish 
weekly cartoons described as “ Portraits of 
Distinguished Personages.” Much to my 

personal satisfac- 
tion Charles 
Kean’s picture 
was among them, 
and one day after 
school-hours, in a 
fit of enthusiastic 
admiration, 1 pro- 
duced his portrait 
and presented it 
to the usually un- 
a p proac h able 
headmaster. 
“ Have you seen, 
sir, this picture 
of Mr. Kean 
among.st the list 
of distinguished 
pensonages ? ” I 
incjuired in a re 
verential tone, 
whereupon Mr. 
Pecksniff looked 
down upon me 
with a chilling air 
and, regarding 
Kean’s picture 
with contemptu- 
ous scorn, said : 
“ Please remem- 
ber, sir, not to 
describe such 
persons as dis- 
tinguished, but 
rtotoriot/s 1 ” 

This was my 
first glimpse into 
the narrow- 
minded view 
taken of the 
theatre in those days, and is a fair example of 
the puritanical attitude assumed still, I am 
sorry to say, in some (]uarters towards an art 
which has produced a Garrick, a Kean, a 
Talma, a Rachel, an Irving, and many dead 
and living celebrities who have become justly 
famous by the greatness of their art and 
personality. 

Yet Charles Kean bad little doubt himself 
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as to being distinguished, as I happen to know, 
having employed for many years as stage- 
manager Mr. R. Cathcart (to me always a de- 
voted and loyal friend), who served his novitiate 
with Charles Kean. From him 1 heard many 
authentic and amusing anecdotes of that 
actor-manager. Onc'e, hearing that some dis- 
tinguished person had beeii a member of his 
audience, and not having been informed of 
the fact, he sent for his acting - manager in 
front of the house and reproved him for the 
oversight. His representative excused him 
self, and ended by saying that it was difficult 
to know what Mr. Kean meant by “dis- 
tinguished.’’ “Sir,” said Kean, in a lordly 
and magnificent manner, speaking slowly, 
with deep dignity, and through his nose, 
“ the Archbishop of Canterbury is a dis- 
tinguished person ; Mr. Gladstone is a 
distinguished person ; / am a distinguished 
person ! ” 

Another story of Kean, hitherto unpub- 
lished, to my knowledge, is as follows. Kean 
was a very nervous man, easily upset by 
any mistake, and one night, when playing 


Hdmlet, he came to tlic 
passage : — 

Who calls me villain ? breaks 
my pate across ? 

1 ’lucks off iny beard, and 
blows it in niy face ? 
Tweaks me by the nose ? 

Getting a little flustered 
for some reason or other, 
he rendered it thus ; — 

Who calls me villain? breaks 
my pate acioss ? 

Thicks oif my beard, tweaks 
me by the nose, 

And blow'S it in my face. 
JAiraly/ed by this con- 
tietemps, Kean then sig- 
nalled for the curtain to 
be lowerc‘d at once, amid 
the amusement of the 
audience. 

1 never met Mr. Kean 
off the stage, though 1 
remember often seeing a 
man who was pointed out 
to me as his costumier 
Nvalki ng up and down out- 
side the theatre. I would 
sometimes follow the latter 
with a feeling of awe and 
admiration, when 1 con- 
sidered that this important- 
looking personage was 
wont to freejuent tliO 
presence-chamber (I didn’t 
regard it then as only a dressing room) of my 
theatrical deity, though 1 never dared to 
speak to him. 

From my youth up, however, I was never 
interested in the private lives of actors, which, 
I always thouglit, have -or rather should 
have — nothing to do with the general public. 
This foisting of the personality and private 
life of the actor upon the public is not, I 
think, conducive to the successful study of 
his art, and is a practice which should not 
be encouraged by either, as it tends to 
the disillusionment of the drama and the 
dramafts personae. No wonder that the spirit 
of respect, almost akin to reverence, with 
which a serious actor was regarded in the 
days of my youth has now passed or is 
quickly passing away ! 

In the entr'actes of my early school-life in 
London, I extended my theatrical experiences 
by ever-memorable visits to the old Olympic, 
Adelphi, and Haymarket Theatres and else- 
where. Among my most vivid recollections 
and idols of worship at that time were Rob- 
son, Charles Mathews, Phelps, Buckstone, 
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Webster, Mme. Celeste, Compton, Bouci- 
cault, and Mrs. Stirling. 

The great little Robson impressed me as 
being a most remarkable actor, and still 
stands out in my memory as one of the 
finest actors I have ever seen. A superb 
low comedian, he had yet the gift of pathos 
and power of tragetiy so deeply grafted and 
embedded in his nature that he was able 
when he chose to reduce an audience to tears 
or arouse them to a frenzy of enthusiasm 
which could only have been achieved by a 
great tragedian. And this, it must be 
remembered, was all done through the 
medium of burlesque. 

Robson’s performance of Medea in the 
fiarody of that name was a wonderful 
impersonation. The part of Medea in the 
tragedy was then being superbly played by 
Mme. Ristori, who witnessed Robson’s 
burlesque with wonder and admiration. In 
the tragedy, I think, Medea is asked what 
she would do should she find .Jason had ill- 
treated her children, and the reply suggests 
the way in which a tigress acts w^hen robbed 
of her young. 


The burlesque version runs as follows ; — 
Creusa : In Vhat way wouldst thou act ? 

Medea : The way the cat jumps 

Upon a tender, unsuspecting mouse, 

Loose in a pantry, no one in the house, 

Nibbling away, with confidence unshaken, 

Eating his cheese up first, to save his bacon. 
She’s in no hurry ; with dilating eyes, 

And undulating tail, she crouching lies 
Till his enjoyment’s crisis he is at, 

Then pounce ! She makes a spring and has him 
“ pat ! ” 

{Using the action of a cat tossing a vicuse about.) 
To a short game of pitch and toss she treats him, 
Tears him to pieces slowly, then — sc-runch — eats 
him ! 

No one who has not seen Robson and 
heard him deliver this apparently puerile 
passage can imagine the amount of intensity 
he put into its enunciation and acting possi- 
bilities. Starling with the farcical flippancy 
of the lines until ultimately he reached a 
climax of positive tragic genius, which thrilled 
the audience by the vraisemblance of his 
acting and personal magnetism, one might 
imagine one saw the cat crouching like a 
tiger at the crisis, and literally tearing the 
mouse limb from limb at the close. The 
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only «fifects I have ever seen to equal it, 
strange though the comparisons^ may seem, 
were Salvin^s great effort as Othello in the 
scene where he turns on lago, and Henry 
Irving in his ever-memorable impersonation 
of the conscience-stricken burgomaster in 
“The Bells.” 

Again, in “ Masaniello ” at the Olympic 
Theatre, Robson, as the revolutionary, thrilled 
old playgoers one moment, making them 
roar with uncontrollable laughter the next. 
How is it possible to describe to the younger 
generation in cold ink the effect he created 
by his melodramatic enunciation of the open- 
ing line on his appearance : “ They’ve done 
it now ! They’ve put a 
tax on— winkles ! ” 

And to return to the 
old Haymarket Theatre, 
who that has once seen 
and heard the incompar- 
able Charles Mathews can 
ever forget the charm 
and buoyancy of his pure 
comedy ? His acting was 
like a light souffle^ and by 
his charming personality 
he always conveyed the 
innate suggestion of a 
perfect gentleman. One 
was bound to admire and 
like him without knowing 
why — even before his ap- 
pearance on the stage, for 
his voice, like his reputa- 
tion, preceded him. And 
the familiar sound of 
Charles Mathews saying 
in the wings, prior to his 
appearance on the stage, 

“ Don’t you trouble ! I’ll 
show myself in ! I know 
the way ! ” hardly ever 
failed to bring the house down, ensuring him 
a right royal reception. 

And so with Buckstone, whose richly 
comic gifts of voice elicited loud shouts of 
welcome before he himself appeared on the 
stage. Perhaps in some cases personality 
was apt to be overrated and take precedence 
to their art. But what personality ! And 
what art ! 

Alfred Wigan was another great favourite 
of other days, and I remember as though it 
were yesterday his appearance in the title-r^/<r 
of a play called “The Poor Nobleman,” in 
which he played the part of a broken-down 
French marc^uess with consummate charm 
and elaboration of detail. Great, however, 


was my surprise some years after, when in 
Paris, to witness a revival of “ Le Pauvre 
Gentilhomme,” and recognise in the leading 
actor, Lafontaine, the model of Wigan’s 
wonderful impersonation. The play had 
been obviously borrowed and adapted with- 
out acknowledgment to either author or 
actor. Such were the mdrals of playwrights 
and actors of the early ’sixties ! I shall have 
something to say later as to the influence 
French acting in general, and the Comedie 
Fran^aise in particular, has had on English 
acting, including my own. To revert to 
Wigan for a moment — little did I think in 
those days that he would go out of his way 
in after years to congratu- 
late me on one of my 
own performances, at the 
thought of which I still 
feel a pardonable pride. 

Soon came a change of 
venue so far as I was 
personally concerned. My 
parents being both dead 
then, I was placed under 
the guardianship of an 
uncle, who lived in Che- 
shire, and was sent to 
Giggles wick Grammar 
School, of which Mr. J. R. 
Blakiston was head master. 
There was no local theatre 
within range even of an 
incorrigible and enter- 
prising truant like myself 
(Leeds was too far away), 
and at the time of my 
advent there, about the 
age of fifteen, I had no 
thoughts of the stage. A 
comparative calm had 
come over me, and I had 
1 ost al 1 in terest tern porarily 
in the theatre. I was devoting my time to 
studying for an appointment in the Civil 
Service. After “cramming” laboriously for 
a couple of years, relaxation came as a 
welcome relief. Some theatrical perform- 
ances were being got up in the neighbour- 
hood, at the private house of a gentleman, 
called Birkbeck. The play chosen was 
“A Scrap of Paper,” and 1 was asked to 
undertake the .part of a footman. I gladly 
undertook this little task, ,but during re- 
hearsals very soon discovered that my com- 
panions had not the remotest idea of acting 
or conducting the management of the stage. 
I found the latter gradually devolving on 
myself, and it was then that I first discovered 
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my aptitude for stage • management, which 
has always been a part of my art to which 
I have been singularly devoted, and to 
which, also, I should like to refer again. 

The day before the per- 
formance was fixed the chief 
actor fell ill, an^ I was 
requested to undertake the 
principal part, which is now 
better known as Colonel 
Blake, in Palgrave Simp- 
son’s adaptation from the 
French of Sardou. ('Fhis 
was a play which I was 
afterwards destined to pro- 
duce in later years at the 
St. James’s Theatre — now 
so admirably managed by 
my friend, George Alex- 
ander.) That part gave me 
my first opportunity of test- 
ing and taxing my powers of 
memory, for I studied this 
enormously long part during 
the night, and rehearsed it 
letter or word-perfect the 
next morning. I must con- 
fess that I achieved a tre- 
mendous success in an 
amateur way, and that gave 
me my first taste of blood I When subsequently 
invited to take control of some theatrical 
performances at the Town Hall, Settle, in 
Yorkshire, for the benefit of the Lancashire 
Operatives’ Fund, with the 
greatest modesty I cast 
myself for the three most 
important parts in three 
different plays. These 
were Beauseant, in the 
burlesque of “The I^dy 
of Lyons ” ; Plumper, in 
“Cool as a Cucumber”; 
and Box, in “ Box and 
Cox,” in all of which I 
achieved very great success. 

This was due, however, not 
to any particular or innate 
merit on my own part, but 
to the fact that I succeeded 
in giving more or less good 
imitations of Charles 
Mathews, John Clarke, and 
J. B. Buckstone. But my 
audience didn’t know this ; 

^md I don’t think I told 
them. 

This success determined 
to my future career 


and quite unsettled me for the work in which 
I was engaged. It was, therefore, with feel- 
ings of the greatest gratification that I listened 
to my old friend and tutor’s advice. He told 
me with all seriousness that, 
in his opinion, my bent for 
the stage was so marked 
that he felt it his duty to 
recommend no obstacles 
should be placed in my 
way : on the contrary, that 
every facility should be 
afforded me for adopting it 
as a profession. 

This advice having met 
with the approval of the 
authorities, steps were then 
taken to ascertain the best 
auspices under which I 
could commence my theatri- 
cal training. At that time 
there was no school of 
dramatic art to which the 
young tyro could turn for 
assistance, and entry into 
the [)rofession itself, un- 
aided and unarmed, being 
both difficult and unwise, 
it was decided to select 
some actor of distinction 
who could give me the necessary tuition 
and provide me with a certain amount 
of technique before embarking upon a 
voyage with so vague a destination. 

To my good fortune 
the selection fell on 
Mr. Leigh Murray, one of 
the most refined and artis- 
tic actors on the English 
stage, to whom I owe more 
than I can ever acknow- 
ledge for the inculcation of 
an appreciation of the 
finesse and possibilities of 
the art I have practised to 
the best of my ability for 
nearly half a century. 

I was about nineteen 
years of age at that time, 
and, my future career being 
settled to my entire satisfac- 
tion, I left Giggleswick and 
came to Tendon. My first 
introduction to that remark- 
able man, Leigh Murray, 
remains for ever in my 
memory. At the time I 
speak of he was a great 
invalid, and had for some 
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time previously been unable to appear in his and made me equally unconscious of thenji. 

professional capacity, while it was with feelings There was nothing bumptious about hia 

of the greatest veneration and hero-worship manner, but he made me feel at once that 

that I looked forward to my first interview. I was in the presence of a great gentleman. 

This took place at his lodgings in the The poverty of his surroundings escaped me 

Blackfriars Bridge Road, where I found my in the overwhelming dignity and personality 

way on that fateful morning with a con- of the man. 

siderable amount of nervous anxiety and It is impossible to record the immense 
trepidation. Murray was then in straitened advantage derived from Murray^s influence, for 

circumstances, and his home was of the most it was not the ordinary tuition of a dramatic 

modest description. I was shown up to the coach 1 received, but marvellous and most 

second floor, and found him in a room poorly lucid hints on acting — what to do, and, still 

furnished but scrupulously clean. He was in more, what not to do, the outcome of long 

bed, while on the table beside him books and and delightful talks on things and persons 



“ 1 NOW RECALI. WITH A bMlLE A PICTURE OR MYSELF STANDING AT THE FOOT OF HlS BED PLAYING THE PART 
OK TOUCHSTONE IN ‘ AS YOU LIKE IT,’ IN PRIVATE COSTUME.*’ 

papers were scattered in artistic disorder, theatrical, past and present. At the same 
crowned by a jampot of tobacco, and at his time there were, of course, certain parts 
side as sceptre lay a short clay pipe. There which I learnt and rehearsed before him, and 
was then in his appearance no trace of that I now recall with a smile a picture of myself 
unfortunate failing which manifested itself standing at the foot of his bed playing the 
later, when he became a constant martyr to part of Touchstone in “ As You Like It,” in 
asthma. private costume. I may say (though I shall 

In spite of his environment, I shall never doubtless be condemned for doing so) I 
forget my impressions of the extraordinary have always considered this part unduly over- 
dignity with which he received me, inspiring rated, and, although I share with every 
an immediate and profound respect. I might Englishman a profound reverence for the 
have been standing at the couch of a sultan genius of our great national poet and dramatist, 
or attendit^ a royal reception, for he was I am bound to say that I consider some of 
quite oblivious of his humble surroundings his clowns to be very dull dogs indeed I 

{To ht continued,) 



In the Days of the Old Regime. 

By C. C. ANDREWS. 


HE setting sun, streaming over 
the chateau upoil the hill, 
poured down a flood of light 
so fierce and red that it turned 
its grey face crimson. All the 
many windows in the broad 
fatj'ade so glowed and shone that it seemed 
as though the whole vast building were full 
of pent-up fire, which must burst presently 
into flame. Perhaps the stone-breaker seated 
on the heap beside the road, his wooden 
shoes buried in the border of rank grass, his 
yellow cap as much too small for his touzled 
head as his blue blouse was too large for his 
meagre body — perhaps the stone-breaker, as 
he turned his dazzled eyes that way, thought 
as much. Had he done so it would have 
been a natural enough flight of fancy, since, 
in the last few months, more than one great 
house of France— proud and stately homes 
of proud and stately owners— had blazed to 
heaps of desolation and ruin. But not 
many, for though at this time old Foulon 
the execrated had been hanged shrieking in 
the streets of Paris, a bunch of grass thrust 
with savage mockery into his torn and bleed- 
ing mouth, the Bastille still stood, Louis the 
Dullard still sat upon the doomed throne 
that he scarce knew was quaking, and the 
days of the Terror, though coming swift and 
sure, were not yet. 

The road, skirting the grounds of the 
chateau, ran close to the wood, so close that 
the stone-breaker and his heap were upon its 
very edge. In the act of rubbing his hot 
forehead with the frowsy yellow cap, he 
paused and turned his head with an alert 
gesture, listening, his eyes upon the point 
where a path ran out from among the trees. 
Somewhere in their green shadows a twig 
had snapped and trodden bracken rustled ; 
he knew the advancing step. Young Raoul 
Laval, son and successor of Henri Laval, the 
rich silk merchant of Rouen, was prodigal 
both of silver pieces and pleasant words. 
The stone-breaker to day received both, and 
ni^uttered hoarse-toned thanks as he stowed 
away the coixL Young Laval, handsome, 


sun-tanned, dark- eyed, straight and broad- 
shouldered in his sober-coloured suit, went 
on, holding his head high. The road, run- 
ning one way past the great gates of the 
chateau, ran the other past a wicket set in a 
low wall, beyond which, on a great sweep of 
shaven lawn, peacocks strutted about a stone 
fountain and a sundial, and tree.s, clipped 
into fantastic shapes of bird and beast, cast 
their shadows on the grass. It was here that 
he loitered, walking slowly, for Mile. Valerie, 
sitting on the bench beside the fountain or 
pacing the lawn as she mused or studied her 
book, was pleased sometimes to vouchsafe 
him a smile. 

Rarely more than a snjile and a daintily 
haughty bend of a golden head, though 
sometimes a word of greeting went with 
them. But once, at least, it had been more. 
A lonely part of the road, a screaming 
waiting- woman, and a huge hairy peasant, 
who threatened and begged together, had 
been the occasion. A blow had sent the 
fellow flying, and mademoiselle had con- 
descended to be gracious in thanks. So 
gracious that he had been permitted to 
walk at her side to the wicket in the wall, 
where, as it chanced, her father, the Comte 
de Charlevaux, waited. Listening, tapping 
the lid of the jewelled snuff-box he carried 
with his delicate fingers, his eyes, serene, 
indv.fgent, tolerant, careless, turned in a 
moment, with precisely the same expression, 
to the dog that thrust its nose into his hand. 
But Mile. Valerie, turning to smile as she 
was led away, had looked with eyes that saw 
a man. 

But for this happening it may have been 
that young Laval would not have lingered on 
in the square, bare white house on the rise 
beyond the wood in which he had been born, 
and Mfere Toinette, its custodian and care- 
taker, reluctantly forced to wait upon him, 
and Louis Laval, his uncle and partner in 
Rouen, would not, in their different ways, 
have been indignant, ejaculatory, and wonder- 
ing — as the one waited for him to depart and 
the other to return. If Mile. Voldde had 
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never smiled He stepped a pace back 

into the shade of the trees, flushed, and 
with a sharply quickened heart, as he saw 
her coming. 

His first glance had realized only her 
presence; his second, telling him that she 
was not alone, told him also who was doubt- 
less her companion — he had heard of the 
visitor who stayed at the chateau — made- 
moiselle’s cousin, Vicomte St. Arnaud— this 
dandy, curled and laced, who stepped at her 
side so superfine and 
courtly, could be no other. 

Mfere Toinette, voluble, 
primed with village gossip, 
had declared that M. the 
Comte was pleased to find 
his daughter a husband, 
and Raoul, listening, had 
set his teeth. He set them 
again now as he watched 
the approach of the two, 
knowing that neither saw 
him standing there — the 
man talking, eager, anima- 
ted ; the girl with golden 
head drooping indilferently 
and absent eyes looking 
away. So they came on. 

Then, on a sudden, moving 
nearer, the Vicomte had 
thrown an arm about her 
waist, holding ber, and she, 
striving vainly to release 
herself, had uttered an 
angry cry. The next 
moment St. Arnaud, caught 
by the collar, jerked away, 
and thrown off, stumbled 
forward a pace or two, stag- 
gered on the grass -fringed 
edge of the ditch beside 
the road, and over-balanced 
into it.. Mile. Valerie stared 
bewildered, her delicate 
little white - rose face all 
pink with wom^l at the 
suddenness of t^^llapse, 
as young Laval, with air as 
cool as his heart was hot, 
bowed low to her. 

entreat your pardon, 
mademoiselle. I fear my 
roughness alarmed you.” 

“ M. I.^val ! ” she stam- 
mered. Then she recovered 
herself .find her fluttered 
dignity ; she flung a glance 
at the ditch under lowered 


lids and glanced away with tilted chiu. 
“No, monsieur, I am not alarmed. And 
I thank you that by an arrival so opppr-' 
tune you spare me annoyance,” she said, 
calmly. 

“It is I who am grateful for my good 
fortune, mademoiselle.” ^ 

The Vicomte was struggling out of the 
ditch. Though almost dry, it had not 
improved his bravery ; his ruffles were mud- 
stained ; twigs and dead leaves clung to his 
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cddt of peach velvet Erect, he glared, 
gasping with wrath. 

“Who are you, rascal?” he stormed. 
“ How dare you lay hands upon me, villain ? 
By Heaven, had I my sword ” 

“I am Raoul I^val. I beg M. the 
Vicomte to receive the assurance that I am 
quite unworthy of the honour of fighting 
him.” • 

“ Fight ! ” St. Arnaud ejaculated. “Fight ! 
Fight you ? ” He spluttered with rage. “ 1 — 
I — had sooner whip you, sirrah ! It is well 
for you that a gentleman does not choose to 
flog all base-born curs that snap at him ! It 
would be ” 

“Indiscreet. Some bite. For myself I 
flog nothing, not even the veriest puppy, in 
the presence <jf mademoiselle.” Young 
Laval swept another bow' — he had a trick of 
fine manners. “ And for the ditch, monsieur, 
believe me, I much regret ” 

“ Regret ! ” the Vicomte snarled. 

“That it was not deeper,” finished the 
other, blandly. 

He turned at an exclamation from the 
girl ; the Comte de Charlevaux was at the 
wicket in the low wall ; he came stepping, as 
he did always, with a very great dignity, 
though halting — one of his legs was stiffened 
from an old wound. He was a little man, 
slim and slight, his tall periwig scarce 
reaching above the level of his daughter’s 
golden head ; in his white-skinned, fine-cut 
face, with a delicate withered pink in the 
cheeks, there w'as something of her beauty. 
He looked at the group with raised eyebrows 
and a faint satiric smile — it may be that he 
had watched from the wicket. She, answer- 
ing the glance, spoke as though she knew it. 

“ As you perceive, father, I have again to 
thank M. Laval for saving me from annoy- 
ance. A^id you will be pleased to tell my 
cousin Maxi me that he has yet to learn the 
behaviour that befits him with a lady and his 
kinswoman ! ” 

Her eyes ignored the Vicomte ; she swept 
imperiously through the gate, and vanished 
with a rustle of stiff brocade and a tap of 
high-heeled shoes. It was common know- 
ledge that the Comte adored his daughter. 
His eves, bright and blue as her own, made 
play between the two men ; he tapped his 
snuff-box lid, inhaling a pinch deliberately, 
and smiled again. 

“You make but an awkward wooer, it 
would seem, nephew ? ” he suggested, 
suavely. He had a voice extraordinarily 
sweet. “ You have been rude — yes ? ” 
“^Rude 1 St. Amaud echoed. He laughed 
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arid shrugged. “ Faith, monsieur, as my 
cousin is pretty enough to tempt a kiss, she 
should be wise enough to endure it from the 
man who is to be her husband. It seems 
that the veil may rather suit her taste than a 
wedding-ring ! And for this fellow, it would 
be well if you could order him a whipping.” 

He stalked through the wicket, brushing 
the leaves from his velvet sleeve. The Comte 
inhaled a second pinch, flirting his delicate 
fingers daintily. 

“He is ruffled, my nephew — I scarce 
wonder — a ditch ill suits his dignity.” He, 
too, laughed a little, indolently. “ A whip- 
ping — yes? In truth, M. Raoul Laval, I 
think you w^ould certainly have been 
whipped had you chanced to be born 
within my seigneury ! ” 

“ I congratulate myself—and M. the Comte 
— that it is not so.” 

“Yourself, yes; it is understood But ?” 

His pause interrogated. 

“ I think M. the Comte would not have 
whipped me twice,” young Laval explained, 
calmly, his hands behind him. “And I 
have heard that he does not favour the whip 
or any other cruelty.” 

“ Ha ! ” the Comte ejaculated He 
paused. “ Why, that is so, my friend,” he 
said, slowly. “ Vo beat, to starve, to maim, 
to make the wretched more wretched — bah ! 
it is the pleasure of the savage, that. It 
fails to amuse me — I am humane, therefore, 
as those who know me know. Whnt then ? 
Receive the assurance that it wdll avail me 
nothing should the Jacquerie turn their 
strength my way — as may happen — who can 
tell ? I am of the noblesse — it is enough.” 
He shrugged, and returned the box to his 
pocket — the gesture supremely indifferent 
and proud ; he would have stood upon the 
scaffold so, and hardly deigned a glance at a 
knife held to his throat. “ So you would 
have hanged for my killing — yes ? ” 

“Most willingly, monsieur ™had you beaten 
me.” 

“ Ha! ” the Comte He turned 

away. “ I felicitate Laval,” he 

dropped over his shoulder. “ You live in a 
happy hour, when those who should know 
declare that France stands upon the thresh- 
old of a new rkgime^ and that the day of the 
people — your day— is fast coming I ” 

“Though it arrives to-morrow, M. the 
Comte, it comes all too late for me,” the 
young man answered quietly. 

He stood looking after the little erect, 
slim figure, and perhaps shut his teeth upon 
a groan, being passionate and young. What 
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ii\d it avail him that the chdteau, for all its 
brave front and show of state, drifted fast to 
poverty while the house of Laval grew daily 
richer and more rich, or that Mile. Valerie 
had smiled and looked with eyes that 
acknowledged a man -him, sprung of the 
people, to her but little removed from the 
peasantry, upon whom those of her class were 
wont to set their careless and disdainful 
heel? He went slowly homeward through 
the wood to the square, bare house of his 
birth, to find wailing there a letter from 
Uncle Louis Laval at Rouen— a letter urgent 
and peremptory, demanding his return. 
Sitting over the supper which M^re ’Toinette 
set ungraciously before him, he resolved that 
he would go, and, brooding heavily after- 
wards when the old woman had withdrawn 
to bed and all the solitary house was quiet, 
fell, unknowing, asleep in his great high- 
backed chair beside the fire. He awoke to 
find it smouldered to grey ashes, the candles 
burnt out, and the room full of the pale light 
of the barely-breaking day. It was as he got 
upon his feet, vaguely wondering whether a 
certain sound of knocking were real or the 
confused fragment of a dream — a dream in 
which his name had been called eagerly, 
urgently — that it came again, sharp, insistent, 
upon the panels of the door. He went to it, 
fumbling clumsily with bolts and bars, still 
drowsy with sleep, flung it open, and fell 
back with a great cry. 

Mile. Valerie faced him on the threshold. 
With jewels shining upon her white neck and 
in her fallen, disordered golden hair, over 
which the hood of a cloak was dragged all 
awry ; with her dress torn and soiled by the 
brambles through which she had forced her 
way, and that still clung about it ; with the 
wildest distraction in her look and manner, 
she stood there breathless, and white as 
the dawn. As he cried out her name she 
reeled and caught his arm. 

M. Laval ! she gasped. And then, 
“ The chdteau ! " 

“ The chateau ? ” 

She pointed to the wood. Beyond the 
dark mass of its trees, widening, rising, 
deepening, a red haze grew redder against 
the pale horizon, quenching the coming 
sunrise with a firier blaze. Looking, he 
understood. There was no need to hear her 
panted sentences of the frantic mob that 
sang and danced and howled as it tore and 
sacked and ravaged with the. insensate fury of 
demons mad and ripe for maddest murder; 
of servants overpowered ; of escape by a 
secret way and flight for bare life from the 


home that flamed behind her — such a story 
was to be common in France before the 
coming Terror waned, and scores of such fires 
were to redden the sky. Listening, his heart 
sang. Panic-stricken, she had thought of 
him ; flying, she had fled to him — even as 
shame gripped him he drank the moment’s 
triumph, meeting her eyes, feeling her cling- 
ing hands. It passed — she was brought no 
nearer ; he was Raoul Laval, silk merchant — 
she, Valerie de Charlevaux. He looked at 
her, seeing a helpless child, who was yet 
the impossible, unreachable goddess of the 
chateau, and showed her his young face 
suddenly old. 

“ Your father, mademoiselle ? ” he asked, 
simply. “ He came with you ? ” 

Yes, she answered, quickly, but only for 
her sake. But for her he would have 
remained and met the fate of his friend and 
kinsman, the Marquess de Versac, who, a 
bare month before, facing unarmed the 
rabble who attacked his house, had fallen, 
hacked and pierced by a score of wounds, 
dead in his own great hall — Laval had heard 
the story. Panting it out now, and recover- 
ing something of self-control, she let his 
clutched arm go. 

“He is hurt,” she said, hurriedly. “He 
fell— his wounded leg is weak ; he stumbled 
in the wood ; I could not raise him, and in 
the dark I could not find the path ; we were 
forced to lie hidden and wait for the dawn. 
M. St. Arnaud ? I do not know ; 1 have not 

seen — I fear ! He is a soldier, and of 

our blood. But, M. Laval, as to my father. 
He ” 

She broke off ; the Comte had appeared 
from the wood. Halting painfully upon his 
lame leg, haggard and dishevelled, he yet 
held himself with an extraordinary dignity. 
He stopped as the other hurried to him ; 
perhaps no man ever made a prouder gesture 
than the bow with which he greeted him. 

“ I am your suppliant, M. Laval. I beg 
that your house, for a few hours, will give 
shelter to mademoiselle. For myself I do 
not ask it — indeed, it may well be that to 
harbour me might expose you to some 
danger.” He glanced at his daughter. “You 
comprehend that it would have better pleased 
me to remain, but perceive also that a man 
must sometimes force himself to play the 
coward — yes ? ” he said, smiling. 

“ I rejoice that mademoiselle is so happily 
unharmed. And I and my house are equally 
at the service of M. the Comte. Pray lean 
• on me,” Laval answered, quietly. 

He supported him in, seated him in a 
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chair by the hearth beside which Valerie 
crouched shivering, blew the dying embers 
into life again, and brought out wine. Then 
he ran up to the door of M^re Toinette. 
The old woman was acid of temper and 
sharp of tongue, but in her heart she adored 
the master who hM been her nursling, and 
she was the mother of a young daughter not 
many months dead. In awe of the Comte 
de Charlevaux, as of an unknown personage 
remote and indefinitely terrible, she melted 
at sight of the girl, and cooed compassion 
over her as she removed the draggled cloak 
and took the soaked shoes from the bruised 
and ice-cold little feet. Then, solicitous and 
bustling, she set out a meal. Raoul Laval, 
watching his guests eat, may, perhaps, have 
wondered whether this might not be also a 
dream. If so, he had but to glance from 
the window across the wood ; the chateau 
burnt merrily, it appeared j the whole sky 
flamed crimson. 

The Comte, it seemed, wished to go to 
Rouen, and from thence to La Havre and 
England ; much of his money and valuables 
were already deposited there. He had known 
himself and his house threatened, and, for 
his daughter’s sake, had meant to quit France 
— he said as much in a few curt sen- 
tences, negligently tapping his snuff-box lid ; 
the firelight showed his absolute composure. 
Once arrived at the posting-house, some four 
miles on the road, the rest would be easy. If 
his host would convey himself and made- 
moiselle as far, he would hope in the future 
to fitly acknowledge a service so great, he 
said, graciously. Raoul went out to the 
stable and harnessed the only vehicle — a 
rough, hooded country cart, in which Mere 
*Toinette was wont to jog to market with her 
eggs and poultry — the breeze brought the 
acrid taint of smoke and fire to his nostrils as 
he fastened straps and ropes. The old woman 
met him as he re-entered, with a voluble 
whisper in his ear, glancing at the two figures 
by the hearth — the jewels on the girl’s throat 
glittered in the blaze and flashed in the golden 
hair that fell disordered on her neck. 

“ It is true, ’Toinette ; you are wise.” He 
turned to the Comte. “ Monsieur,” he said, 
hurriedly, “the road skirts the wood, and 
should the soldiery come from Compifegne, 
as you hope ” 

** Without doubt they will come, if, as I 
trust, my nephew, the Vicomte St. Amaud, 
has had the good fortune to escape the 
house alive. What then ? ” 

“These fools must needs disperse in the 
wood to avoid them, monsieur, and will fly 
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this way — you may be recognised and stopped 
before we reach the posting-house. There 
may be molestation and insult for made- 
moiselle, and for yourself violence. If, there- 
fore, you would make some change in your 
dress, and mademoiselle would remove her 
jewels, and suffer Mere ’Toinette ” 

He broke off. Quick to catch his meaning, 
Valerie almost laughed — she was but a girl; 
fed, warmed, and sheltered, her courage and 
her spirits rose together ; she was her father’s 
true daughter ; if he would have smiled dis- 
dain upon the scaffold, she would have 
scorned lo weep there. 

“To disguise me? But yes,” she cried. 
Her fingers unclasped the necklet, pulled the 
star from her hair ; she thrust them out of 
sight in her bodice. “ Indeed, father, M. 
Laval is right. Should we meet these mad- 
men your dress may betray you and mine me. 
If he will give you other garments, Mere 
’'Foinette shall turn me into a farmer’s 
daughter.” 

Quickly thought of, it was as swiftly done. 
A plain tie-wig replaced the Comte’s curled 
and powdered periwig, a brown coat his lace 
and velvet ; a long cloak, rubbed and shabby’, 
hid the rest of his attire ; it was well that 
Louis Laval, their owner, was also a small 
man. Mbre ’Toinette, deft and rapid, robed 
Valerie in short skirt and apron, crowned the 
rolled-up golden hair with a cap, and laced 
stout shoes upon the little feet — her dead 
daughter’s, all ; then, from the contents of a 
gallipot brought from her kitchen, she soiled 
and reddened the slender white hands and 
arms so cunningly that the girl almost laughed 
again to see. 

“ Indeed you make me a farmer’s daughter, 
Mbre ’Toinette.” she said, and threw an arm 
about the other’s wrinkled neck and ki.ssed 
her as they went dow^n the stair. Watching 
her come, her father frowned ; let the neces- 
sity be what it might, to see her in such a 
guise pleased him ill. As he took her cloak 
to fold it about her, she started away. 

“ Ah ! ” she cried. “ There are voices ! 
Listen, father ! From the wood ! They are 
here ! ” 

It w^as so. As Raoul, at the door, threw 
it open, the sound of hoarse voices and 
laughter, mingled with the tramp of feet 
and the snap of broken branches, rolled in. 
Listening for an instant to the shouts, he 
flung it to again. 

“ It is true, monsieur ; they are here, they 
have been searching the wood. It is too 
late to go, you would be seen, and to bar 
them out is useless, they would breaik down 
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the door. But they are, you say, from 
Evreux ; they will not know you, and you 
are altered by your dress. Suffer me to do 
and say as I will, and yourself say nothing, I 
entreat you, for the sake of mademoiselle. 
To your seat by the fire again — so ! And, 
mademoiselle, may I beg you, be busy at 
the table ; it is less dangerous than hiding, 
for if they have the fancy that you have 
found refuge here, they will search the house. 
Do not speak unless you must, and, trust 
me, you shall be safe.” 

He had barely time for the words or she 
for a look to answer them. The door flew 
open and a medley of figures surged in. 


clothes all scorched and torn and draggled, 
fierce-eyed, hoarse, savage, they were figures 
such as might have made the terror of some 
fantastic dream. A huge man in a leather 
apron, his deep-brown arms bare, a coiled 
rope hanging like a great necklace about his 
hairy throat, came thrusting his way through. 

Room for big Simon 1 ” he shouted. 
“ Room for Simon the tanner of Evreux, my 
children ! ” He strode forward, flinging the 
nearest staggering aside. “ VVe seek the 
aristocrat the Comte de Charlevaux. Where 
is he ? ” 

He had caught Laval’s shoulder roughly. 
As roughly he freed himself. 



With tom fragments of rich langings tied “The Comte de Charlevaux? Where 
wnwise about ragged waists, with other should he be but in his chiteau?” he 
framents twisted into caps upon shaggy demanded. 

he^s, armed with a score of uncouth “ His chateau ! Ha, ha ! But we 
wwpons or semblance of weapons, with bonfire of his chateau ! Seetihere?'’ 
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He gave a great laugh as he pointed ; his 
eyes went fiercely round the hardly light 
room. “He escaped to the wood — he and 
his daughter together — they came this way ! 
They are here ! Speak, then ! ” 

“That they came this way may be, but 
here they did not come — we are but just 
awake. There are none here but those you 
see— my good uncle of Beauvais and his 
daughter, my cousin — save Mfere Toinette, 
and she ” 

“ Bah ! Away, then, good uncle of Beau- 
vais ! ” cried the other. His great hand 
rudely thrust the Comte aside as he strode 
past his chair, facing the girl as she stood by 
the table. “ What says the little cousin ? 
You have hidden the Comte, my child — yes ? 
And mademoiselle also, is it not ? Where, 
then ? ” 

“Mademoiselle?” Valerie echoed. She 
had given one cry and no more ; she stood 
gripping the table-edge with her hands — her 
little reddened hands — she was calm, her 
voice steady ; all the comedienne was awake 
in her, aiding her courage ; she gave a little 
shrug. “ But indeed, monsieur, I have 
hidden no one. What have we to do with 
those you call aristocrats ? 'Fhere are none 
here in hiding. Search the house — you will 
see.” 

“ Ha ! It is a good thought, that. Go, 
my children — search, but harm nothing ! ” 
cried Simon. Half-a-dozen dispersed in 
obedience, and he burst into a ferocious 
laugh. “So he does not hide here, M. the 
Comte ? I am desolated that I do not find 
him. See what I carry — a rope for his neck, 
my dear ! ” 

He caught up the dangling rope, swaying 
it to and fro, savagely swaggering. She 
recoiled. “ A — a rope, monsieur ? ” 

“ But yes, my pretty — a new rope — a strong 
rope ! Why ? Hear, then. Because I would 
hang him, my child — hang him as forty years 
ago his father hanged mine. And for what ? 
It had pleased M. the Comte to flog his 
young daughter, my sister, he standing by to 
watch her scream and writhe, and my father 
seized a knife and struck at him, see you ? 
Hey ! I love him for it 1 So he was hanged, 
my dear, in the square before the prison of 
Evreux. And my mother stood watching, 
and held me — an infant thU laughed ! ” 

“ It is horrible ! But for that you would 
not hang his son,” she gasped. “ But — but 
no, monsieur ! ” 

“But no? But yes, my little one! He 
shall swing before his bonfire as my father 
before the prison — see the rope? a 


kiss for brave Simon the tanner who revenges 
his father, pretty cousin of Beauvais ! Come, 
then ! ” 

He threw his great arm round the girl. As 
she involuntarily cried out and struggled, 
Raoul struck the fellow a blow that made 
him stagger, and caught her away. 

“ Your distance, rascal ! ” he said, fiercely. 
“Your presence insults mademoiselle ! Your 

touch ” The word was out before he 

knew it ; he .saw the change in the other\s 
face, realized the slip, and desperately tried 
to cover it. “ Mademoiselle my cousin is 
also my affianced. Her kisses are mine 1 ” 

He held the girl to him ; she stood in his 
embrace and did not stir ; she was death;^ 
white. The Comte haH iJith a '' 

sound of rage. SiftiorTs eyes went from one 
to the other, and back again. He laughed, 
nodding, stroking his chin. 

“So — so!” he said, slowly. “She is 
affianced, the little cousin, daughter of the 
good uncle of Beauvais I It is very well, 
that. My felicitations, monsieur, soon to be 
made happy ! ” He paused, repeating his 
look, then suddenly smote his huge hands 
together with a roar of laughter. “ No, by 
my faith, not soon, but now, this hour ! Big 
Simon would celebrate the so fortunate 
day in which he burns the Chateau de 
Charlevaux and hangs M. the Comte — if 
he finds him —with a rope so new, so 
beautiful ! He would see you wedded, my 
children ! ” He swung round to the door. 

“ The priest that we find hiding in the wood 
— where is he ? Here is business to do, and 
time presses. Out, there — fetch him ! The 
priest, then ! ” 

He swaggered out, driving his followers 
before him ; another roar of fierce laughter 
floated back. Valerie sprang away and stood 
panting. Laval faced her, whiter than she. 

“ Mademoiselle, a thousand times I entreat 
your pardon. I could curse my tongue for 
its slip. Having made it I could but' lie^ — I 
saw suspicion in that madman^s face. It is 
but half suspicion — he wonders and doubts 
-^no more. 1 beseech you for your safety^s' 
sake — let him bring the priest.” 

“ M. Laval ! You would say ” She 

stared at him, her blue eyes wide. He 
laughed bitterly. 

“ Oh, mademoiselle, why not ? * Will it 
harm you sg greatly if for a few pq(?r1minutes 
you call me your husband, there it 

ends? Consent, and this fellow- will believe 
— you are safe — M. the Comte is sa^. Once 
away from this, and at Rouen, you afe free to 
go to La Havre and so to England in security. 
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Such a marriage, made in such a strait, 
cannot hold — you will be quickly free. Or, 
should it by ill-fortune 'prove otherwise, it 
will be easy for me to die.” 

** To die ! You would give your life - 

she gasped. 

“ To free you, mademoiselle ? As readily 
as now to save you, were it possible. So 
that it serves you, what matter? — it is yours. 
Oh, you may trust me ! I swear that I will 
not presume to touch your hand ! Give this 
madman his way.” 

She made a gesture; there was helpless 
assent in it. Through all the anguished 
terror of her face another expression strug- 
gled,^ncredulous and wondering, as she 
drew back-’Tt\^l^ eyes and lips apart. 

The Comte, after his cry of rage as he 
sprang to his feet, had not stirred. Now, 
as the other turned to him, he spoke, not 
glancing at his daughter. 

“ It seems,” he said, slowly, ‘‘ that I under- 
stand why the new regime — and, indeed, it 
arrives apace — comes too late for you ! ” 

“ It is true, monsieur,” the young man 
answered, quietly. - 

“It is true,” the Comte repeated. “I 
perceive it-— yes.” He paused, “But you 
have dreamed of the impossible, my friend,” 
he said, quite gently. 

“ I know it well, monsieur. Mademoiselle 
herself can know it no better.” 

“ Ah ! ” the Comte commented. “ That is 
so — yes.” He drew out his snuff-box and 
inhaled a pinch with dainty deliberation. 
“ It appears,” he said, with composure, “that 
our good madman does more than suspect. 
I think the brave Simon will assuredly hang 
me — when his jest is played. For myself it 

matters little — I grow old ; but for her 

If I die, what then,. M. Laval ?” 

“ You have heard, monsieur. It will be 
my privilege to place mademoiselle in safety. 
And, if necessary, there are many ways in 
which a man may die.” He turned to the 
girl “ Oh, mademoiselle, I may say at this 
pass that I love you, and you may hear it 
without scorn — it follows that I and my ser- 
vice are yours utterly. Once in safety you 
shall not see my face again, and if there is 
need I will die 1 I entreat you again — for 
the sake of monsieur and yourself, give this 
fool his way.” 

“ Ah 1 ” cried Valerie. “ Father, they are 
coming ! ” 

She sprang to the Comte’s side and stood 
there, proud and tall ; her golden bead had 
never been held more loftily. One glance 
she threw to Raoul, breathless and swift— 


she would do it ! There was no time for 
words — Simon's hoarse voice thundered out- 
side ; he came in, a dozen of his rabble 
crowding after. Before him, his great hand 
rough upon its shoulder, he thrust the robed 
and cowled figure of a monk. With a laugh 
he flourished the cap frofti his shaggy head 
in a bow ; in both sound and gesture there 
was a ferocious mockery. 

“ Behold the good father, mademoiselle 
the little cousin of Beauvais, and monsieur 
this hour to be made happy I But figure it 
to yourselves that he will not come — he tries 
to run as before in the wood. By my faith, 
but that big Simon is a good son of Mother 
Church, it may be that the rope of M. 
the Comte would find a use ! It is enough, 
then, my father — marry our little lovers. 
The good uncle of Beauvais grows impatient 
that he may witness the so great happiness 
of his children — is it not so ? Behold, then ! ” 

He jerked away the cowl. The roar that 
went up from himself and his followers did 
not drown the girl’s irrepressible cry. Wig- 
less, with disordered hair, wild eyes, and lips 
grey as very death, the revealed face was that 
of Maxi me St. Arnaud. He stood abject, 
c^uaking, shrunken in sheer terror — watching, 
the face of the little Comte set like stone. 
Valerie, with her cry, had started back ; 
Laval caught and held her unconsciously- 
stretched hand. Simon clapped hi" hands 
together. 

“ By the Pope, no priest ! ” he shouted. 
“ Who, then ? Speak, fool ! Who ? ” 

St. Arnaud tried to answer ; the words 
tripped inarticulately. Simon let him go. 
Once more his bluster quietened ominously 
as he smiled and nodded and stroked his 
chin, looking from one to the other. 

“ Mademoiselle knows monsieur the priest 
who is no priest — yes ? ” he suggested, 
smoothly. 

“No!” 

“ No ? It is strange, that ! Mademoiselle 
is sure ? ” 

“Yes.” The two words dropped from 
lips absolutely firm ; her eyes, set upon 
St. Arnaud, disdained and challenged him 
together; bright with merciless scorn, they 
blazed over him, daring him to betray. “ I 
do not know him,” she repeated. “ I do not 
know him— no ! ” 

“ Mademoiselle has a bad memory — it is a 
pity, that 1 What says monsieur, the priest 
who is no priest? Those two — who are 
they ? Who ? ” With a sudden swing from 
sinister qqiet to mad violence, he dragged a 
great knife from his girdle ; his other hsmd 
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“BEFORK him hr THKU'iT the robed and cowled figure of a monk." 


tore away the priestly robe and showed the 
gay dress of peach velvet and ruffled lace. 
“Pig of an aristocrat, you come from the 
chiteau ! Speak, then, or, by the saints, the 
rope is also for you ! ” 

“ Name of G(^ ! Would you murder me ? ” 
St. Arnaud gasped. 

“ If you are silent, yes. If you speak, no. 
The Comte de Charlevaux and his daughter, 
are they not ? Say it ! ” 

“Yes,” St Arnaud gasped again. Flung 
aside, he staggered and fell. The Comte, 
stepping forward a pace, spurned the 
huddled figure as it lay, almost *at Valerie’s 
feet. 

“Pah— rcarrion ! ” he said, and spat. “ M. 
Laval, my apologies that so foul a thing defiles 
your house. Sweetheart, my old neck is not 
worth your lie.” He turned upon Simon. 

1 am the Comte de Charlevaux, you 1 Dog, 


lay hand upon me or upon my daughter if 
you dare ! ” 

He stood with his arm about his daughter’s 
waist, a figure of absolute arrogance and con- 
temptuous scorn. The giant burst into a 
shout of laughter, swinging the festoon of 
rope from about his bull-throat. 

“ Eh, how it crows, the little cockerel whose 
neck we twist, my children ! It is a brave 
child — yes ! By my faith, M. the Comte, I 
dare to hang you as high as your father 
hanged mine — no more, no less. But I am 
a good Churchman, I — you shall have time 
for your prayers, and to say farewell to the 
pretty mademoiselle. Take them to the 
stable, you, and monsieur who is to be 
happy not at all— this also— and lock the 
. door ! ” 

He pushed St. Arnaud roughly aside as 
he swaggered to a chair by the hearth ; kis 
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great voice shouted to the terrified and weep- 
ing Mfere *Toinette to bring out /ood and 
wine. A brutal thrust made the Comte 
stagger as a score of the fierce, unkempt 
figures closed round them, and Laval caught 
and supported him. Valerie, going first, 
moved steadily, her fair head held high ; it 
seemed that she was past terror. So all the 
four were thrust into the stable and the door 
barred. Only then the girl broke into wild 
sobbing as she knelt and clasped her father^s 
knees. With his hand upon the golden head 
the Comte looked at Raoul. 

“ When I am dead your word holds, my 
friend ? ” 

^ iijyTiile I live, monsieur.” 

No rhore was ^id. Valerie’s sobs died ; 
exhausted, she crouched ui the 4traw and 
was still. Once St. Arnaud, ashen - faced, 
quaking, tried to speak, faltering that the 


dogs, the butchers, would not dare— that he 
would have been murdered— that he had 
meant to go for the soldiers. The Comte 
turned his back in silence upon the babbled 
incoherencies, and the other shrank away. 
Shouts and cries came from the house, and 
presently a roystering Chorus roared in 
Simon’s bull -tones. It was as it ceased 
that the girl sprang to her feet with a 
scream and flung her arms about her father’s 
neck. 

“They are coming!” .she cried, wildly, 
“Father, father, they shall not take you — 
no!” 

Laval sprang to the door as a hand 
touched it, cautiously, softly. It opened, 
and he fell back before the entering figure — 
the stone-breaker, white and eager. 

“ Softly, monsieur,” he vrhispered, rapidly. 
“Softly, for the love of God; they drink 
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themselves mad in the house there- Listen ! 
I have watched, heard, waited—I compre- 
hend. To me he is nothing, this Comte — 
me, who am of the people and hungry every 
day ; but you have given me kind words, 
money, and I, have my gratitude — yes 1 I 
have seen your ey<?s on mademoiselle ; once 
I, too, would have given the blood of my 
heart — it is long ago : she died, as I think of 
the hunger, but it lives, the memory ! It is 
nothing to you what comes, so that you save 
mademoiselle, and, for her sake, monseig- 
neur. Out then, quickly, into the wood, and 
I bar the door again ! ” 

His haste and impetuosity swept them out 
like a wind ; across the road to the edge of 
the wood they stole swiftly, and were hidden 
in its shadows. Following, the stone-breaker 
looked at Raoul. 

“ It is the hut of my brother the charcoal- 
burner, monsieur,’’ he whispered. “ It lies 
across the wood, near to the road to Com- 
piegne, and little more than a mile from the 
posting-house. Once there you may wait 
safely while 1 bring chaise and horses. Pray 
follow and I will show the path.” 

His small, lean figure in its blue blouse and 
yellow cap stole away. Ghost white in the 
green gloom of the trees, trembling so that 
she could hardly articulate, Valerie caught 
the Comte’s hand. 

They will find us gone, father ! M. Laval, 
they will follow and find us ! ” 

“ I trust not, mademoiselle. They are 
strange in the place, and can, at the worst, 
but guess at the way we take. And having 
begun, it may be that they will drink another 
hour. Pray lean on me, monsieur ; we shall 
make better haste.” 

His arm, thrown about the Comte’s slight 
shoulders, supported his feeble, uncertain 
tread ; Valerie, stepping awkw^ardly in the 
heavy shoes that galled her feet, followed. 
Once when an outgrowing root caught her 
foot, and she tripped, almost falling, St. 
Arnaud sprang forward to help her, and she, 
shuddering, thrust him away. So they 
stumbled through the wood, pausing often as 
some distant stir and rustle in the shadows 
checked their hearts, and came out among 
the thinning trees upon its farther side. 

The charcoal-burner’s hut stood empty ; 
Its tenant was away to the long labour 
of the day. A poor bed, a rough table, 
and a chair or two formed almost all its 
furniture. Upon one of them the Comte 
sank down. His delicate face was faded to a 
grey pallor ; his fine-cut lips were set ; he had 
naade neither sound nor sign, but each rough 


step of the way had wrenched his lame leg 

and foot to agony. 

“ But for your aid, M. Laval, I could not 
have reached here. If, as I hope is possible, 
mademoiselle and myself reach Rouen and 
England in safety, I shall thank you for 
my life and she for her father,” he said, 
gravely. 

1 trust there is now no doubt that it will 
be so, monsieur. If, as I hope, there are 
fresh horses at the posting-house ” 

The sentence was never completed ; the 
crazy w^alls rang to Valerie’s piercing shriek 
of terror. A moment before the silence of 
the wood had been unbroken ; now, with a 
sudden rush of feet, and a babel of hoarse 
cries and savage laughter, a score of figures 
poured out from among the trees, the hut 
door was dashed open, and Simon stood 
there, the dangling rope about his neck. As 
he swung above his head the great knotted 
club he carried and rushed upon the Comt^ 
Raoul sprang in his way, struck him in the 
throat, and gripped the descending arm. The 
blow% weaKened and diverted, struck his 
head ; he staggered back, bleeding profusely 
from a gash across his forehead, and, 
stumbling, would have fallen but for Valerie’s 
arms about him. With a great cry she caught 
and supported him — deafened, blinded, half 
.stunned, he reeled into a chair. With a 
furious oath the giant let the club fall ’; for a 
moment he stood gasping, then felt for and 
drew the knife from his girdle. 

It was his last action. Before he could 
move there came a rush of feet outside, 
shouts that mingled with cries of dismay 
from his followers, a flash and a report, and 
he fell crashing down, shot through the head, 
while in a moment, as it seemed, the place was 
full of soldiers. A great grizzled, sun-tanned 
officer pushed his men aside and strode in 
over the still quivering body. He bowed to 
the Comte, standing erect by !he table — he 
had not stirred a limb. 

“You are most happily ’safe, monsieur,” 
he said. “ I rejoice that I make an arrival 
so opportune. Suffer me to present myself*-^ 
Maurice Lemaire, Colonel of Hussars — and 
to ask whom I have the pleasure of relieving 
of a situation so unpleasant. We received 
word that these dogs marched upon the 
Chateau de Charlevaux, and ” 

“I am the Comte de Charlevaux, monsieur. 
The knaves have sacked and burnt my house. 
Without doubt they would also have mur- 
dered me but for the courage of this gentle- 
man. I fear that he has suffered for that 
courage^ and that ” 
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“a flash and a re/*ort, and he fell crashing down.*' 


The Comte turned and stood dumb. 
Valerie had not stirred ; her arms about 
Raoul held his head against her breast ; 
blood from the wound upon it had streaked 
the stuff of her bodice with a crimson stain. 
His breath caught as he looked; white, he 
retreated a pace with dropped mouth. Not 
less white, she looked back at him. 

. “ Father ! she faltered and stopped. Her 
head went proudly higher ; her eyes, bright 
and wide, turned from him to the soldiers 
crowding by the door, and most haughtily. 
Then, blush~red now, she stooped and 
kissed the lips o^ the hardly-conscious man, 
slowly, and with a gesture that bade them 
all see. “ Father ! ” she breathed again. 

Father ! and so stood and held him in 
her embrace and did not move. 

The colonel alone had not seen. His 
eyes, briskly scanning the hut, had lighted 
upon a figure until now unnoticed. He 
made a motion towards it. ‘‘And this 
gentleman, monsieur ? he began. 

The Comte’s snuff-box was in his hand 
again ; he took a pinch delicately, flirting 


his fingers as he turned his back — with the 
movement it seemed that he blotted Maxime 
St. Arnaud from the face of the world. 

“Pardon — I have no knowledge of that 
person, M. the Colonel — no.” He looked 
again at the two — a long look, meeting the 
steady eyes that were as his own eyes. 
With the smile that in a moment came 
upon his face he stepped, unflinching, from 
the old regime to the new. He made a 
gesture very fine and stately. “Permit me 
that I present also my daughter, Mile. 
Valerie, and M. Raoul Laval, her affianced, 
in whom I felicitate myself that she finds a 
husband worthy of a De Charlevaux.” 

“ Monsieur ! ” Raoul stammered, bewil 
dered. “ Monsieur ! ” 

He struggled to his feet. As he staggered, 
all dizzy, and, despite the girl’s hold, almost 
fell, the colonel sprang forward. Quicker, 
the little Comte thrust forward his slim 
shoulder. 

“But no — there arrives now the time 
when I support. Lean on me, my son,*^ he 
said, very sweetly. 
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AFRICAN JOURNEY/ 

BY THE RT. HON. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL M.P. 
II.-AROUND MOUNT KENYA. 



HE town of Nairobi, the 
capital of the East Africa 
Protectorate, stands on the 
base of wooded hills at the 
three hundred and twenty- 
seventh mile of the railroad. 
Originally chosen as a convenient place 
for assembling the extensive depots and 
shops necessary to the construction and 
maintenance of the railway, it enjoys no 
advantages as a residential site. The 
ground on which the town is built is 
low and swampy. The supply of water is 
indifferent, and the situation generally un- 
healthy. A mile farther on, however, upon 
the rising ground a finer position could have 
been found, and this quarter is already being 
occupied sparsely by Government buildings, 
hospitals, and barracks. It is now too late 


a comprehensive view leaves its permanent 
imprint upon the countenance of a new 
country. . ‘ 

Our train traverses the Athi plains, more 
crowded perhaj>s with game than any other 
part of the line, and approaches swiftly the 
long rows of one-storeyed tin houses which 
constitute the town. Nairobi is a typical 
South African township. It might be Pieter- 
maritzburg or Ladysmith of twenty years ago, 
before blue-gum trees and stone buildings 
had waxed and multiplied. In its present 
stage perhaps it resembles Buluwayo most. 
The population is also South African in its 
character and proportions. There are three 
hundred and fifty whites, two thousand one 
hundred Indians, and two thousand five 
hundred and fifty African natives. The 
shops and stores are, however, much 


lo change, and thus lack of foresight and of n^re considerable than these figures would 
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appear to warrant, and are fully capable 
of supplying the varied needs of settlers 
and planters over a wide area. Nairobi 
is also the head - quarters of a brigade of 
the King’s African Rifles, the central office 
and depot of the Uganda Railway, and the 
seat of the Administration, with its numerous 
official personnel. The dinner of the 
Colonists’ Association, to which I was in- 
vited, afforded the familiar, yet in Central 
Africa not unimpressive, spectacle of long 
rows of gentlemen in evening dress ; while 
the ball given by the Governor to celebrate 
the King’s birthday revealed a company gay 
with uniforms, and ladies in pretty dresses, 
assembled upon a spot where scarcely ten 
years before lions hunted undisturbed. 

Every white man in Nairobi is a politician ; 
and many of them are leaders of parties. 
One would scarcely believe it possible that a 
centre so new should be able to develop so 
many divergent and conflicting interests, or 
that a community so small should be able to 
give each such vigorous and even vehement 
expression. There are already in minia- 
ture all the elements of keen political 


Police ; all these different points of view, 
naturally arising, honestly adopted, tenaciously 
held, and not yet reconciled into any harmo- 
nious general conception, confront the visitor 
in perplexing disarray. Nor will he be wise 
to choose his part with any hurry. It is 
better to see something of^the country, of its 
quality and extent, of its promises and forfeits, 
of its realities and illusions, before endeavour- 
ing to form even a provisional opinion. 

'I'he snow'-clad peak of Mount Kenya, a 
hundred miles away, can on a clear morning 
be easily seen from the slopes above Nairobi 
— a sharp, serrated summit veined with 
gleaming white. A road — passable, albeit 
unmetalled, for wagons and even a motor-car 
— runs thitherward by Fort Hall and across 
the Tana River. On the way there is much 
to .see. A wild, ragged-looking, but fertile 
region, swelling into successive undulations 
and intersected by numerous gorges whose 
streams are shaded by flne trees, unfolds itself 
to the eye. Scattered about upon spacious 
estates of many thousand acres are a score or 
two of colonists, each gradually making him- 
self a home and a living in his own way. 



“one of the streams has been dammed KFFFCTIVEl.Y, AND TURBrNES AKE ALREADY IN POSITION TO LIGHT 
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and racial discord, all the materials £or hot 
and acrimonious debate. The white man 
versus the black ; the Indian versus both ; 
the settler as against the planter ; the town 
contrasted with the country ; the official cla.ss 
against the unofficial ; the coast and the 
highlands ; the railw^ay administration and the 
Protectorate generally; the King's African 
Rifles and the East Africa Protectorate 


One raises stock ; another plants coffee, which 
grows so exuberantly in this generous soil as 
to threaten the speedy exhaustion of the 
plant. Here are ostriches, sheep, and cattle 
standing placidly together in one drove 
under the guardianship of a native child of 
eleven. There is a complete dairy farm, 
admirably equipped. One of the streams 
has been dammed effectively, and turbines 
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jProma] an interview with the officials of the klnya province. [ Photograph . 


are already in position to light Nairobi with 
electricity. Upon the banks of another there 
is talk of building an hotel. 

At one place I found a family of good 
[)eo[)le from High town, Manchester, grappling 
courageously with an enormous tract of ten 
thousand acres. Hard by, an old Boer, 
who has trekked the length of Africa to 
avoid the British flag, sits smoking stolidly 
by his grass house, reconciled to British rule 
at last by a few months’ experience of 
paternal government in a neighbouring Pro- 
tectorate. He has few cattle and less cash, 
but he holds decided views as to the where- 
abouts of lions ; there, moreover, stands the 
heavy tilted wagon of the (ireat Trek — an 
ark of refuge when all else fails ; and for the 
rest there is plenty of game, few people, and 
the family grows from year to year. In brief, 
one sees a heterogeneous population engaged 
in varied labours ; but everywhere hard 
work, straitened resources, hopes persisting 
through many disappointments, stout hos- 
pitable hearts, and the beginnings, at any 
rate, of progress. 

A camp has been prepared for me in a 
very beautiful spot at the juncture of the 
Chania and Thika rivers. Tents are pitched 
and grass shelters are erected in a smooth 
meadow. Southwards, a hundred yards 
away, a fine waterfall plunges downwards 
over enormous boulders amid tall, inter- 


lacing trees. The muffled roar of another 
rises from a deep ravine an equal distance 
to the north ; and the Philistine computes, ' 
with a frown, four thousand horse-power 
expending itself upon the picturesque. 

Nothing causes the East African more 
genuine concern than that his guest should 
not have been provided with a lion. The 
knowledge preys upon his mind until it 
becomes a veritable obsession. He feels some 
deep reproach is laid upon his own hospitality 
and the reputation of his adopted country. 
How to find, and, having found, to kill, a lion 
is the unvarying dieme of conversation ; and 
every place and every journey is judged by a 
simple standard lions or no lions.” At 
the Thika camp, then, several gentlemen 
accomplished in this important sport have 
come together with ponies, rifles, Somalis, 
and all the other accessories. Some zebras 
and kongoni have been killed and left lying 
in likely-looking places to attract the lions ; 
and at 4 a.m., rain or shine, we are to go and 
look for them. 

The young Englishman, be he officer or 
settler in the East African Highlands, cuts a 
hardy figure. His clothes are few and far 
between : a sun hat, a brown flannel shirt 
with sleeves cut above the elbow and open 
to the chest, a pair of thin khaki knicker- 
bockers cut short five inches — at least — 
above the knee, boots, and a pair of putties 
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comprise the whole attire. Nothing else is 
worn. The skin, exposed to sun, thorns, and 
insects, becomes almost as dark as that of the 
natives, and so hardened that it is nothing to 
ride all day with bare knees on the saddle ; 
a truly Spartan discipline from which at 
least the visitor may be excused. 

'I'his is the way in which they hunt lions. 
First find the lion, lured to a kill, driven 
from a reed-bed, or kicked up incontinently 
by the way. Once viewed he must never be 
lost sight of for a moment. Mounted on 
ponies of more or less approved fidelity, 
three or four daring Englishmen or Somalis 
gallop after him, as in India they ride the 
pig — that is to say, neck or nothing — across 
rocks, holes, tussocks, nullahs, through high 
grass, thorn scrub, undergrowth, turning him, 
shepherding him, heading him this way and 


wheeling horsemen, the naturally mild dis- 
position of the lion becomes embittered. 
First he begins to growl ' and roar at his 
enemies, in order to terrify them, and make 
them leave him in peace. Then he darts 
little short charges at them. Finally, when 
every attempt at peaceful persuasion has 
failed, he pulls up abruptly and ofi’ers battle. 
Once he has done this he will run no more. 
He means to fight, and to fight to the death. 
He means to charge home ; and when a lion, 
maddened with the agony of a bullet- wound, 
distressed by long and hard pursuit, or, most 
of all, a lioness in defence of her cubs, is 
definitely committed to the charge, death is 
the only possible conclusion. Broken limbs, 
broken jaws, a body raked from end to end, 
lungs pierced through and through, entrails 
torn and protruding —none of these count. 
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that until he is brought to bay. For his part 
the lion is no seeker of quarrels ; he is often 
described in accents of contempt. His object 
throughout is to save his skin. If, being 
unarmed, you meet six or seven lions un- 
expectedly, all you need do— according to 
my information — is to speak to them sternly 
and they will slink away, while you throw a 
few stones at them to hurry them up. All 
the highest authorities recommend this. 

But when pursued from place to 
place, - chased hither and thither by the 


It must be death — instant and utter — for the 
lion, or down goes the man, mauled by septic 
claws and fetid teeth, crushed and crunched, 
and poisoned afterwards to make doubly 
sure. Such are the habits of this cowardly 
and wicked animal. 

It is at the stage when the lion has been 
determinedly “bayed” that the sportsman 
from London is usually introduced upon the 
scene. He has, we may imagine, followed 
the riders as fast as the inequalities of the 
ground, his own want of training, and the 
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burden of a heavy rifle will allow him. He 
arrives at the spot where the lion is cornered 
in much the same manner as the matador 
enters the arena, the others standing aside 
deferentially, ready to aid him or divert the 
lion. If his bullet kills, he is, no doubt, 
justly proud. If «t only wounds, the lion 
charges the nearest horseman. For forty 
yards the charge of a lion is swifter than the 
gallop of a racehorse. I'he riders, therefore, 
usually avoid waiting within that distance. 
But sometimes they do not; or sometimes 
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where there was to be a great gathering of 
Kikuyu chiefs and thousands of their warriors 
and women. The country is much the same 
as that traversed on the previous day, but 
greener, smoother, and more pleasanMooking. 
Fort Hall is not a fort in any military sense, 
but the Commissioner’s house with a ditch 
round it, a jail, a few houses, and an Indian 
bazaar. I'he station is hardly well selected, 
being perched up on a hill out of the reach 
of any railway — and unhealthy nevertheless. 
The whole place was crowded with natives in 
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the lion sees the man who has shot him ; or 
sometimes all sorts of things happen which 
make good stories — afterwards. 

After this general description no particular 
example is required, and the reader need not 
be di.sappointed to learn that our lion escaped 
what, no doubt, would have been his certain 
destruction by the breaking of a single link 
in the regular chain of circumstances. He 
was not found upon the kill. His place was 
taken by a filthy hyena, and it was not until 
^Ye had beaten thoroughly for two hours more 
than three miles of reed-bed that we saw him 
— a splendid great yellow cat — bounding 
away up the opposite hill. Off started our 
riders like falcons ; but, alas ! — if ** alas ! ” is 
the proper word — a deep and impassable 
nullah intervened, necessitating large circuits 
and long delays ; so that the lion got clean 
away out of sight of all men, and we were 
reduced to the slow and tedious process of 
tracking him footprint by footprint through 
waving grass, breast-high, hour after hour, 
always expecting to tread on his tail, and 
always — disappointed ! 

In the afternoon I had to ride to Fort. Hall, 


their most highly ornamented and elaborate 
nudity, waiting for the wardance. 

This ceremony was performed the next 
morning. Long before daylight the beating of 
drums, the blowing of horns, and the rhythm of 
loud, yet not altogether unmelodious, chant- 
ing awakened the weariest sleeper ; and when, 
at eight o’clock, the indaba began, the whole 
space in front of the fort was densely packed 
with naked, painted, plumed, and gyrating 
humanity, which ■ seethed continually to and 
fro, and divided from time to time as par- 
ticular chiefs advanced with their followers, 
or as gifts of struggling sheep and bulls were 
brought forward. In his war dress the 
Kikuyu, and, still more, the Masai warrior, is 
a striking if not impressive figure. His hair 
and body are smeared with the red earth of 
his native land, compounded into a pigment 
by mixture with the slimy juice of the castor- 
oil plant, which abounds. Fantastic head- 
dresses, some of ostrich feathers, others of 
metal or leather ; armlets and leglets of 
twisted wire ; stripes of white clay rubbed 
across the red pigment ; here and there an 
old pot-hat or some European garment, incon- 
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gtuously contrasted with leopard-skins and 
bulls' horns ; broad, painted cowhide shields 
and spears with soft iron blades nearly four 
feet long, complete a grotesque and indecorous 
picture. Still, there is a sleek grace about 
these active forms — bronze statues but for 
their frippery — which defeats all their own 
efforts to make themselves horrible. The 
chiefs, however, succeed in reducing them- 
selves to regular guys. Any old, cast-off 
khaki jacket or tattered pair of trousers ; 
any fragment of weather-stained uniform, a 
battered sun-helmet with a feather stuck 
lamely into the top of it, a ragged umbrella, 
is sufficient to induce them to abandon the 
ostrich plume and the leopard- skin kaross. 
Among their warriors in ancient gear they 
look ridiculous and insignificant — more like 
the commonest kind of native sweeper than 
the hereditary rulers of some powerful and 
numerous tribe. 

It is unquestionably an advantage that the 
East African negro should develop a taste 
for civilized attire. In no more useful and 
innocent direction could his wants be multi- 
plied and his desires excited, and it is by 
this process of assimilation that his life will 
gradually be made more complicated, more 
varied, less crudely animal, and himself 
raised to a higher level of economic utility. 


But it would surely be worth while to 
organize and guide this new motive force 
within graceful and appropriate limits. A 
Government runs risks when it intrudes 
upon the domain of fashion ; but when a 
veritable abyss of knowledge and science 
separates the rulers from the ruled, when 
authority is dealing with"* a native race still 
plunged in its primary squalor, without 
religion, without clothes, without morality, 
but willing to emerge and capable of 
emerging, such risks may fairly be accepted ; 
and the Government might well prescribe or 
present suitable robes for ceremonial occa- 
sions to the chiefs, and gradually encourage, 
and more gradually still enforce, their adop- 
tion throughout the population. 

After the dance it had been arranged that 
I should go as far as the bank of the Tana 
River to see the view of Mount Kenya, and 
then return to the Thika camp before night. 
But when the whole splendid panorama of 
the trans-Tana country opened to the eye, 
I could not bring myself to stop short of the 
promised land ; and, casting away material 
cares of luncheon and baggage, I decided to 
ride through to Embo, twenty-eight miles 
from Fort Hall, and our most advanced post 
in this direction. We crossed the Tana by 
a ferry which travels along a rope under 
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the impulsion of the current. The ponies 
swam the deep, strong, sixty-yard stream of 
turbulent red water. On the farther bank 
the country is really magnificent in quality 
and aspect. The centre of the picture is 
always Mount Kenya ; but there never was a 
mountain which made so little of its height. 
It rises by long gentle slopes, more like a 
swelling of ground than a peak, from an 
immense upland plain, and so gradual is the 
acclivity that, but for the sudden outcrop of 
snow-clad rock which crowns the summit, 
no one would believe it over eighteen 
thousand feet high. It is its gradual rise 
that imparts so great a value to this noble 
mountain ; for about its enormous base and 
upon its slopes, traversed by hundreds of 
streams of clear perennial water, there grows, 
or may grow, in suct'cssive belts, every kind 
of crop and forest known in the world, from 
the Eejuator to the Arctic Circle. The land- 
scape is superb. In beauty, in fertility, in 
verdure, in the coolness of the air, in the 
abundance of running water, in its rich red 
soil, in the variety of its vegetation the scenery 
about Kenya far surpasses anything I have 
ever seen in India or South Africa, and chal- 
lenges comparison with the fairest countries 
of Europe. Indeed, looking at it with an 
eye fresh from Italy, I w^as most powerfully 
reminded of the upper valley of the Po. 

We rode on all day through this delicious 
country, along a well-kept native road, smooth 
enough for a bicycle, except where it crossed 
stream after stream on primitive bridges. 
On every side the soil was cultivated and 
covered with the crops of a large and indus- 
trious population. It is only a year since 
regular control was established beyond the 
Tana, not without some bloodshed, by a 
small military expedition. Yet so y)eaceful are 
the tribes — now that their intertribal fighting 
has been stopped — that whiteofificers ride freely 
about among their villages without even carry- 
ing a pistol. All the natives met with on the 
road were' armed with sw^ord and spear, and 
all offered us their customary salutations, 
while many came up smiling and holding out 
long, moist, delicate-looking hands for me to 
shake, till I had quite enough of it. Indeed, 
the only dangers of the road appear to be 
from the buffaloes w'hich infest the country, 
and after nightfall place the traveller in real 
peril. We were very glad for this reason, 
and also because we had eaten nothing but 
a banana since early morning, to see on the 
top of the next hill the buildings of Embo 
just as the sun sank beneath the horizon. 

Embo is a model station, only five months 


old — one small, three-roomed house for the 
District Commissioner, one for the military 
officer, an office, and a tiny jail, all in good 
dressed stone ; two Indian shops in corru- 
gated iron ; and seven or eight long rows of 
beehive grass huts for a hundred and fifty 
soldiers and police. Two young white 
officers — a civilian and a soldier — preside 
from this centre of authority, far from the 
telegraph, over the peace and order of an area 
as large as an English county, and regulate 
the conduct and fortunes of some seventy- 
five thousand natives, who have never pre- 
viously known or acknowledged any law 
but violence or terror. They were uncom- 
monly surprised to see four horsemen 
come riding up the zigzag path to their 
dwelling ; but their astonishment was no 
bar to their hospitality, and we were soon 
rewarded for our journey and our fasting in 
most excellent fashion. 

I had just time before the darkness flooded 
the land and blotted out the mighty mountain 
and its wreaths of fire-tipped cloud to walk 
round this station. The jail consisted of a single 
room, barred and bolted. Inside not a 
prisoner was to be seen. I inquired where 
they were, and was shown two little groups 
seated round fires in the open. They were 
chained together by a light running chain, 
and after a hard day’s miscellaneous work 
about the station they chatted peacefully as 
they cooked and ate their evening meal. The 
prison was only their shelter for the night 
— primitive arrangements, no doubt, but are 
they less merciful than the hideous, long- 
drawn precision of an English convict estab- 
lishment ? 

The African protectorates now admin- 
istered by the ("olonial Office afford rare 
scope for the abilities of earnest and intelli- 
gent youth. A man of twenty-five may 
easily find himself ruling a large tract of 
country and a numerous population. The 
(Government is too newly established to have 
developed the highly centralized and closely 
knit — perhaps too closely knit — hierarchy and 
control of the Indian system. It is far too 
poor to afford a complete Administration. 
The District Commissioner must judge for 
himself, and be judged upon his actions. 
Very often — for tropical diseases make many 
gaps in the ranks and men must often return 
to England to recruit their health — the officer 
is not a District Commissioner at all, but 
a junior acting in his stead or in someone’s 
stead, sometimes for a year or more. To him 
there come day by day the natives of the district 
with all their troubles, disputes, and intrigues. 
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I'heir growing appreciation of the impartial 
justice of the tribunal leads them increasingly 
to carry all sorts of cases to the District 
Commissioner's Court. When they are ill 
they come and ask for medicine. When 
they are wounded in their quarrels it is to 
the white man they go to have the injuries 
dressed. Disease and accident have to be 


than four million aboriginals in East Africa 
alone. Their care imposes a grave, and I 
think an inalienable, responsibility upon the 
British Government. It will be an ill day 
for these native races when their fortunes 
are removed from the impartial and august 
administration of the Crown and abandoned 
to the fierce self-interest of a small white 
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combated without professional skill. Courts 
of justice and forms of legality must be main- 
tained without lawyers. Taxes have to be 
collected by personal influence. Peace has 
to be kept with only a shadow of force. All 
these great opportunities of high service, and 
many others, are often and daily placed within 
the reach of men in their twenties — on the 
whole with admirable results. It was most 
pleasant to hear with what comprehension 
and sympathy the officers of the East 
Africa Protectorate speak about their work ; 
and how they regard themselves as the 
guardians of native interests and native rights 
against those who only care about exploiting 
the country and its people. No one can 
travel even for a little while among the 
Kikuyu tribes without acquiring a liking for 
these light-hearted, tractable, if brutish, 
children, or without feeling that they are 
capable of being instructed and raised from 
their present degradation. There are more 


population. Such an event is no doubt very 
remote. Yet the speculator, the planter, and 
the settler are knocking at the door. There 
are many things which ought to be done — 
good, wise, scientific, and justly profitable. 
If the Government cannot find the money to 
develop the natural economic strength of the 
country, to make its communications, to start 
its industries, can it with any reason bar the 
field to private enterprise ? Can it prevent 
the ingress of a white population?. Ought it 
to do so, and for how long? What is to 
happen when there are thirty thousand white 
people in East Africa, instead of the three 
thousand or so who make so much stir at the 
present time ? Perhaps the course of these 
letters will lead us back again to these ques- 
tions. I am very doubtful whether it will 
supply their answers. 

We have a discussion in the evening on 
a much more manageable subject. The 
District Commissioner at Embo has been 
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ordered by the High Court of the Pro- 
tectorate to re-try a criminal case which he 
had settled some months before, on account 
of an informality in the report of the pro- 
ceedings, which had excited the attention of 
the revising authority. It is pointed out that 
neither the acciib*ed nor his fellow-natives 
understand, or can ever be made to under- 
stand, the meaning of this repetition of a 
trial ; that they are bewildered ; that their 
confidence in their personal ruler may be 
weakened ; that endless practical difficulties 
— for instance, the collection of witnesses 
scattered about in distant villages, and the 
disquietude caused to them by a second 
summons from the strange, mysterious power 
called “ Ciovernment ” — arise out of an error 
which only a lawyer could detect, and which 
only appears upon a piece of paper. “Some- 
one/ (juamtly says a young civil officer, who 
has ridden over with us, “ forgot to say 
*Bo!’ in the right place.” I ask the nature 
of the “ Bo ! ” It is certainly substantial 
No mention was made in the report of 
the trial that the ^ accused was given the 
opportunity of cross-examining the hostile 
witnesses Therefore, although this was in 
fact done, the trial is held to be no trial, and 
ordered anew. 

Now, here is again a balancing of dis- 
advantages ; but without here examining 
wiiether a simple release would not have been 
better than a retrial, I find myself plainly on 
the side of the “ Bo ! ” There is scarcely 
anything more important in the government 
of men than the exact-- I will even say the 
jicdantic — observance of the regular forms by 
which the guilt or innocence of accused 
[lersons is determined. Those forms are 
designed to protect the prisoner, not merely 
from the consequences of honest forgetfulness 
m his judges, but from systematic carelessness 
and possible oppression. Once they arc 
allowed to be loosely construed the whole 
system of civilized jurisprudence begins to 
crumble, and in its place there is gradually 
erected a rough-and-ready practice dependent 
entirely for its efficiency and fairness upon 
the character and intelligence of the 
individual responsible. Necessary as it is 
to trust to personal authority in the control 
of native races of the lowest standard, it 
IS not less necessary to assign well-marked 
limits to that authority, and, above all, to 
place the simple primary rights of accused 
persons to what we at home are accustomed 
to call a “ fair trial ” outside its scope. Nor 
does the administrator really suffer in native 
eyes from the apparition into bis domain of 
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superior authority. The tribesmen see that 
their ruler — to them all-powerful, the man of 
soldiers and police, of punishment and 
reward — is himself obedient to some remote 
external force, and they wonder wliat that 
mysterious force can be and marvel dimly at 
its greatness. Authority is enhanced and 
not impaired by the suggestion of immense 
reserves behind and above the immediate 
ruler — strong though he be. But upon this, 
as upon other matters, it is not necessary for 
everyone to he of the same opinion ; and even 
lawyers arc not always wise. 

On our homeward ride in the early morn- 
ing we passed a Swahili village. These 
Mohammedans have penetrated deeply and 
established themselves widely in the Eastern 
parts of Africa. Armed with a superior 
religion and strengthened with Arab blood, ^ 
they maintain themselves without difficulty 
at a far higher level than the [lagan aboriginals 
among whom they live. Their language has 
become a sort of lingua franca over all this 
part of the world. As traders they are 
welcomed, as fighting men they are respected, 
and as sorcerers they are feared by all the 
tribes. Their Rhan had supplied us with 
bananas on the previous day with many 
expressions of apology that, as w^e w'ere 
unexpected, he had no “ European food.” 
To-day all this was repaired. The men of 
the village, to the number of perhaps fifty, 
walked sedately out to meet us, their long 
wdiite smocks in striking contrast to the naked, 
painted barbarians who surrounded them. 
The Khan led up a white Arab stallion, of 
vicious temper and tripping gait, to replace 
my w’caried pony ; and then produced tea 
and a familiar tin of mixed biscuits, which he 
had over-night sent runners to proe.ure. that 
his hospitality might incur no reproach. 

While we were eating and parleying 
with the Kha.n there arrived on the .scene 
a mounted Kikuyu chief, with umbrella, 
khaki helmet, and other insignia, and 
attended by about a hundred warriors in full 
feather. In order to show their respect they 
began at once their war-dance, and we left 
them a (piarter of an hour later still circling 
and hopping to and fro with quivering spears 
and nodding plumes to their monotonous 
chorus, while the white-robed Swahilis 
stood gravely by and bade us farewell 
in the dignified manners of the East. I 
reflected upon the interval that separates 
these two races from each other, and on the 
centuries of struggle that the advance had 
cost, and I wondered whether that interval 
was wider and deeper than that which divides 
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the modern European from them both ; but 
without arriving at any sure conclusion. 

Our journey to Embo had been so delightful 
that I was not inclined to hanker after 
rejected alternatives. But when we drove in 
to the Thika camp as the sun was setting, 
the first spectacle which saluted my eyes was 
a lion’s skin spread out upon the ground and 
Colonel Wilson engaged in sprinkling it with 
arsenical powder. Then we were told the 
tale, which in brief was that they were driving 
a long reed-bed, when the lion sprang out 


to find one in the morning ; and next day, 
after we had driven three miles of reeds, ii 
seemed thkt their hopes were well founded, 
for a large animal of some kind could be 
seen moving swiftly to and fro under cover, 
and everyone declared this must be the 
lion. At last only one more patch of reeds 
remained to beat, and we took up our posi- 
tions, finger on trigger, about sixty yards 
from the farther edge of it, while the beaters, 
raising an astonishing tumult with yells and 
the beating of tin cans, plunged boldly in. 
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and ran obliquely across the line of beaters. 
Wilson fired and the lion bounded back into 
the reeds, whence stones, fires, shoutings, 
shots, and all other disturbances failed to 
move him. Whereupon, after two hours, 
being impatient and venturesome, they had 
marched in upon him shoulder to shoulder, 
to find him, fortunately, quite dead. 

My friends endeavoured to console me by 
the news that lions had now been heard of in 
two other places, and that we should be sure 


Parturiunt monks — out rushed two enor- 
mous wart-hogs. Let no one reproach the 
courage of the pig. These great fierce boars, 
driven from their last shelter, charged out in 
gallant style— tusks gleaming, tails perpen- 
dicular — and met a fate prepared for a king. 
With these and another which we galloped 
down and pistolled on the way home I had 
to be content, and can now, so far as I am 
concerned, sadly write, in the expressive 
words of Reuter, ‘‘No lions were ‘ bagged.’ 




(To be continued.) 




“MY PAL 1D)AN.” 


By JOSEPH 

« 

IM was in the Colliers’ Arms 
when the thunder -crack and- 
shock of the explosion in the 
pit-workings under that pleas- 
ant public -house sent all its 
bottles and glasses, pint pots 
and windows,, jingling and dancing and 
shivering all at the same time; and every 
drinking-mug in every hand stopped half-way 
to the lips, and the parched mouths, instead 
of taking in beer, gave out the cry : — 

“ Lord help us all — the pit is fired ! ” 

Jim’s pint pot*— quite full — dropped on the 
floor, with the beer outside the pieces swill- 
ing and scattering over the flags. 

“ And my pal Dan is in it ! ” he roared. 

“ He went to work this morning and I went 
on the spree.” 

'Fhen he took a drunken man’s jump and 
went head-first across the flags, through the 
door, and out of the public-house, in amongst 
the women and children shrieking and run- 
ning to the top of the Welsh Valley Pit. 
He and Dan worked there all days— with an 
occasional break for festivities. 

The only visible sign of the fire was a thin, 
violet-tinted smoke crawling up out of the 
shaft and twining round the black gear and 
wheels overhead ; but all knew that down 
holow there were fire and poison, with the 
blast sweeping men, boys, and horses, trams, 
coal, and timber, all into a heap. The last 
explosion had burned, mutilated, or poisoned 
over two hundred. And there was a peculiar 
sulphur element in the violet smoke that 
made everyone around the pit-head cough 
who was not already sobbing. 

Jim had to fight his way through the 
women and childrea He was trying to 
squeeze himself in amongst the gang of men 
who were getting into the carriage. They 
were going down exploring, which really 
meant they were willing to be choked or 
burned if they could prevent that from 
happening to anyone else down there. But 
they flung Jim out of the carriage. There 
was no time for good manners. 

“Get out, Jim ; you’re drunk.” 

“ My pal Dan is in the fire,” explained Jim, 
earnestly. 

He was staggering bafk, but he did not 
seem to mind how they treated him* By a 
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miracle he got control of his legs and kept 
himself from overbalancing. He recovered 
his equilibrium, in fact. 

“ I’m going to fetch Dan,” said he. 

Then he ran, lamp in hand, to catch the 
carriage before it dropped into the pit. 

“ He’ll fall down the shaft ! ” 

Men, women, and children held their 
breath. The pit was over three hundred 
yards deep, and a man who covered 
that distance merely by the force of gravity 
would be sober at the end of the drop. 

Jim had only one idea just then, and he 
was carrying it out. The carriage with the 
men and their lighted lamps dropped out of 
sight without thinking about his wishes or 
intentions, and Jim went over after it. 

“ I’m going to fetch Dan out,” he roared, 
and he went after the carriage— right over 
the bank into the black mouth of the pit. 

All around there was a gasp, and every- 
body leaned over the brink, staring down, 
and believing he was being smashed against 
the pit walls. But Jim’s method was ad- 
mirable. They would not let him get into 
the carriage, so he had jumped for the 
four chains that fastened the carriage to the 
winding-rope, and he shouted up with great 
regard for people’s feelings : — 

“ I’m all right — I’m going to fetch Dan — 
that’s about the size of it.” 

He had the best of the argument so far.. 
The carriage was going down. So was Jim 
—on top of it. The lights of the men in the 
carriage flashed underneath. They had no 
idea they had an extra passenger. Those 
above dared not stop the engine. One 
minute’s delay might kill a hundred men ; 
and even if they pulled up they ran the risk 
of winding Jim into the great wheels above. 

He was sprawling flat on the bonnet of the 
carriage with a life-and-death grip on the big 
chain links. The terrific speed and shake of 
the thing made the pit-rope crash against the 
walls. The scream and whistle of the wind 
would frighten a man and weaken his hold. 
There were nine hundred feet of black 
emptiness under Jim, and if he lost grip of 
the links the bottom of the pit would be 
paved with his good intentions. 

Poor Dan 1 ” said he ; “ he might be in 
danger.” 
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** THE CARRIAGE WAS GOING I>OWN ; SO WAS JIM—ON TOP OF IT.” 


The express rate of descent brought him on the iron bonnet Jim’s grip was taken 
to the bottom unexpectedly. The carriage away from him without so much as a hint, 
stopped with, a jerk. The four chains and he rolled over, ^cannoned off the centre- 
slackened and dropped rattling and clanking guide, and dropped between the pit wall and 
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the carriage, dawn upon the plated flooring 
of the actual bottom of the pit. The only 
miracle about this was that if he had gone 
over at the other side he would have rolled 
into the sump, which was full of black mud 
and water, with depth enough to smother 
fifty men at the sjfme time. 

“•Well — Fm down, at any rate,” said Jim. 

It did not strike him that having been out 
of the pit that day “ on the spree ” was his 
luck, and that he was putting himself to 
great personal inconvenience to get killed 
with the others. 

No one took any notice of him when he 
fell, because there were so many other bodies 
stretched out on iron plates, men and boys, 
with poison in their lungs and fire-wounds on 
their bodies ; and the rescuers who had come 
down inside the carriage were too busy. They 
were piling the men and boys into the cage 
to send them up, so that the fresh air might 
bring life back if any were left. 

Jim dragged himself up out of the way. 
His lamp was missing. 

“ I ought to be burned,” said he, “for letting 
Dan go down to-day — and I go on the giddy.” 

He made straight for the inner workings. 
All Jim^s motions began head-first, and the 
plated flooring was extremely slippery, so 
that he went lurching. He had a lighted 
lamp swinging in his hand. There were 
pljnty of lamps which those who were 
stretched out did not want. The living were 
shouting as if they would raise the dead. 
Others had come out safe and were helping. 
Jim could not see Dan amongst them, so he 
went in to look for hjm. 

Some of the timbers across the roof and in 
the sides were smoking and smouldering as 
if the fire-blfist had swept along that way. 
Jim did not stop. He felt his eyes smarting, 
and he coughed and sighed. He was really 
inhaling the choke-damp, which kills nearly a 
hundred times more than does the fire. All 
the laws of carbon monoxide ordained that 
Jim ought to be flattened out in the dust. 
No ordinary being could expect to live 
through this. He was defying all the 
natural laws that science ever discovered, 
because he was still going on in it. 

His light was swinging with every lurch of 
his body. He went far in beyond the plated 
Section, but even after that his feet took a 
pleasure in slipping along the smooth face of 
the tram rails, and every few yards Jim^s 
head and lamp and arms and ]|gs all came 
together in one bundle up agaiiipt the timber 
in the side of the roadway. t 

This did not appear to havd any effect at 


all on him, except that he groaned and 
breathed like a gale of wind among the trees 
on a dark night. Beyond that, he only 
pulled himself out of the side into the middle 
of the tunnel and flung himself on again. 

He had to climb over high falls of roof 
which the shock had brought down. He 
pulled himself up over the big stones and 
rolled down the other side with a business- 
like air, always making sure of his grip upon 
the lamp and a careful, half-closed eye upon 
the light. 

Sometimes he was flung into the side by 
a wild crowd of men, boys, and horses, all 
rushing out together towards the bottom of 
the shaft. The liorses screamed as much as 
the men. One was as terror-struck as the 
other. The difference between them was 
that the animals carried only themselves, 
whereas the men carried either their own 
boys or friends who had fallen overpowered 
in the dust, poisoned by the gAes. ^ 

Jim took this as a matter of course. All 
he did was raise his voice and shout : — 

“ Is Dan there? Jim is looking for him.” 

The light was raised up to his face because 
that is a natural action when you want to 
talk to anyone in the pit. The light showed 
you exactly the manner of man Jim was. 
His tongue came out licking the ragged ends 
of his big black moustache, and his half- 
closed eyes, still blinking in the lamp-rays, 
gave his face a helpless, kindly, God-bless- 
you expression. His body leaned forward, 
swaying, and only his hips touched against 
the side- wall to hold him up. He was wear- 
ing his pit clothes, for when his friend Dan 
went to work that morning Jim got out of 
bed with the same noble resolve to go • to 
work. Both were bachelors free. Jim had 
got as far as putting on his moleskins ; but 
instead of going to work he turned into the 
Colliers^ Arms, and there he was, like most 
of us, the picture of a good intention not 
lived up to. 

When the shrieking, roaring ^lerd of men, 
boys, flying lights, and horses scrambled by 
and no answer came to his question, he knew 
that if Dan were there he would answer him. 
So he headed in once more along the black 
road in his blind elephant fashion. 

Heavy timbers were knocked from their 
places in sides and roof, leaning over him, 
and the white cracks in the big posts were 
like grinning mouths full of long fangs. The 
roof was letting small rocks drop as Jim 
passed under. But he declined to take any 
official notice of these things, except to flash 
his light up occasionally in Order to see 
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whether the whole world intended to come 
crashing through into that narrow tunnel 
He wanted to turn down a road on his 
right He went in a yard or two. But he 
saw the fire down there in full blaze. 

' “ That's no good to me,” said Jim ; " I 
must find another way.” 

That road was the shortest cut to Dan, but 
the fire closed it, and Jim knew another way. 

He had as much trouble in turning round 
to go back as an Atlantic liner in too small a 
dock. But he got under way and started in 
again along the straight road. He climbed 
mountains of fallen roof, and on the tops he 
sometimes came across a man or a boy or a 
horse lying down like things in a gentle sleep. 
But they jirere dead — gas-poisoned. They 
bad not' been able to live through what Jim 
did not seem to feel. He put his light down 


to their faces to see if Dan might be there. 
“ No ; he’s not dead yet,” he said, and he 
went down inside with an avalanche of 
loosened stones rolling down the hill behind 
him. The very nasty stuff in the air and 
darkness made him splutter as well as 
stagger. 

Down the roads to left and right he caught 
the flash of fire. 

“ Aha 1 ” said Jim, and he waved his hand 
good-humouredly at the flames. 

Around the corners of strange roadways 
and through air-doors he went. The explo- 
sion blast had knocked off some of the 
corners, and the timber, cogs, and rails were 
in various heaps in the middle of the tunnel 
The doors were flung from their hinges up to 
the roof, and coal-trams were twisted across 
the rails with the wheels up and the coal 
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underneath. Jim’s light shone on the wreckage 
as he cut through. 

And Dan’s inside this,” said he. 

Yet even here there was life. Sometimes 
one light, or two, three, four, or five together, 
came flying out of these side roads and around 
the broken corners, and every light seemed 
to have a voice to shout its terror. 

Jim hailed all the lights. 

“ Is Dan there ? Jim is looking for him.” 

No answer came ; the lights vanished ; and 
Jim said : — 

** Dan’s inside.” 

He went in as resolutely as if there could 
not possibly be any mistake. 

Among the heaps of rubbish he stumbled 
over a body or so. Some were kneeling, 
and the great stones kept them in that posi- 
tion after they had died. One had the palms 
of his hands together and his arms lifted up. 
There was no doubt he had been praying. 
And one was on his back with a six-inch 
pole stuck in his chest, which the blast had 
driven in as clean and sure as if it were 
a pointed arrow. A flash of the lamp in their 
faces was enough for Jim. 

“Dan’s inside.” 

The next corner he turned took him down 
a road .so steep that the declivity plus Jim’s 
condition overbalanced him, and he went 
rolling down. Yet he kept his lamp lighted 
through all these acrobatics. 

“ Dan is not far off now,” said he, and he 
picked himself up and tried to rub the dust 
out of his eyes. He could not understand 
why they were smarting so much. But it 
was the poison in the air beginning to show 
its temper at Jim’s holding out so long. 

Below he saw signs of fire. The timber 
was still glowing and smoking. But through 
this road was the only way to get to Dan. 

“ The fire isn’t much there,” said he, and 
he went in, doubled up and running ; though 
by this time he could hardly keep his eyes 
open at all, and his staggering was worse 
because his knees were failing him as well as 
his sight. But these phenomena of carbon 
monoxide poisoning Jim ignored grandly. 
He did not know there was anything the 
matter with him. What he knew was that 
he should be within hailing distance of his 
pal Dan. 

“ Dan ! ” he called. 

There was no answer. Jim did not stop 
for it He ran down to the bottom of the 
road. His light showed him a jacket, a 
waistcoat, and shirt bundled up by a tin. 
foQd*box and drinking-can in the side, and a 
coal-tram that Dan had been filling. The 


blast had blown the tram up into the side, 
four feet high, upset it, and tipped out all 
the coal. The props under the roof inside 
the tram were cracked and bent. Little 
heaps of white stones had been shaken down, 
and the coal-seam had thrown out enormous 
black blocks, which were piled up one on 
the other. 

“ Dan ! ” shouted Jim, looking about him 
with his lamp. 

He saw a pit-lamp, broken, outside the 
fallen coal ; and that, with the mandrils and 
other tools near by, gave him definite in- 
formation. He went down to the lower 
edge of the coal-heap, and there he saw his 
pal Dan 

“Aha 1 ” said Jim, in great triumph, swing- 
ing his light over Dan’s body. 

Dan was stretched out and looked like a 
dead man. He was naked to the waist. 
The coal apparently had fallen out with the 
sudden disturbance. It had caught his legs. 
It was also quite plain that he had been 
struggling to get free. His hands and body 
were bleeding. A man in a weak state would 
be the first to feel the effects of after-damp, 
no matter how slight, and Dan was uncon- 
scious on the bottom coal. In the light his 
square features and loose moustache had 
just' Jim’s kindly, careless look, only Dan’s 
eyes were closed altogether, whereas his 
friend’s were still half open. 

Jim tried to lift him up 

“ Wake up, Rodney ! ” said he. “ Are you 
going to sleep your brains away ? ” 

Dan did not wake. 

“Give him a chance,’’ said Jim, argu- 
mentatively. 

'Fhe chance was rough, but effective. The 
shaking brought a groan from Dan. His 
eyelids quivered and opened. 

“ Is that you, Jim ? ” 

“ Come on -r- we’re not dead yet ! ” 

Dan’s eyes closed again, as if he knew 
better. 

“How did you get here? ” he asked, with 
a shiver. 

“What’s that to you?” said Jim, most 
aggressively. “ Wake up ! Come on ! ” 

“ But I’m stuck, Jim. My legs are fast.” 

I'his was news to Jim. He wheeled round 
to the other end of Dan and saw what was 
wanted. Dan might have freed himself if 
the gas had not weakened him. But where 
Dan left off Jim began. He kicked away 
the small lumps of coal outside the heap. 
The big blocks were heavy enough for four 
men to lift. It would take three men to 
move them. 
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“You've got to be shifted,” said Jim, 
addressing the coal. 

“ You can't do it, Jim,” groaned Dan. 

“ Shut up ! ” roared Jim : “ they've got to 
be shifted.” 

He crawled over to the inside, put his back 
to the seam of coal and his feet up on the 
enormous blocks, and concentrated brain 
and body into the work. He had cleared 
the ground outside. He pushed with his 
back, his feet, and his soul, all at the same 
time. 

“ Over you go ! ” he yelled. 

The strain brought a blush to his cheeks. 
All tl^e blood in his body came up to his 
head. But slowly the huge black things went 
over until the balance was all on the other 
side, and they rolled clear of Dan’s legs, and 
Jim fell down in a heap on the small coal 
inside because there was nothing to hold 
him up. 

“ Never mind that,” said he ; “I’ve shifted 
you.” 

He picked himself up, blowing hard. 

“ Good lad,” said 1 )an. 

Jim was shaking his head and saying 
“ Birr-r ! ” with a sound like a horse neighing ; 
but at the same time he was lifting up his 
friend. He got him up, but Dan could not 
stand. 

“ My legs are dead, Jim. I can’t walk.” 

Without arguing how he was to carry Dan 
all the way out, Jim threw him over his 
shoulder as if he were a six-foot log, and 
started out along the road. 

“We’ll have you home before finishing 
time yet,” declared Jim. 

His light was still good, but something 
seemed to have got into Jim’s eyes, and he 
was nearly blind with the smarting pain. And 
he was staggering more than ever, because 
something worse had got into his lungs ; the 
gas element in the air was getting the upper 
hand of the elements that had fortified Jim 
so far, and he had a fit of coughing so bad 
that he wanted to lie down in the dust 

'I'hat was just the way of the black-damp. 
It was so subtle and vicious that, instead of 
letting you know you were being poisoned, it 
made you think it would be pleasant to lie 
down and go to sleep. Many hundreds were 
still sleeping on this suggestion. And if Jim 
were not so set upon “fetching” Dan, he 
would not have troubled to go any farther. 

Besides, there were the mountainous falls 
to be climbed and the burning roadways to 
pass. How could he manage that ? Miracles 
do not repeat themselves. 

. But Jim's state of mind apparently con- 


fused gigantic folly with gigantic wisdom, ^nd 
instead of keeping to the steep road he turned 
into a narrow little place on the left. 

“ It must be the return, Dan,” he informed 
■ his friend. 

Dan did not answer. He seemed to have 
no interest in getting out. He was limp on 
Jim’s shoulder. 

Jim went through a high and wide plank- 
door and closed it after him with a bang. The 
simple fact that this door was unharmed hinted 
at something strange. The truth was that the 
door opened into the most important and 
least profitable of roads — the road that carried 
the foul air back to the bottom of the shaft, 
the “ return.” Not a farthing’s- worth of coal 
w^as in it ; but that road had to be kept open 
if the cost of it broke the pit. Best of all - 
though it was quite possible Jim knew abso- 
lutely nothing about it — neither fire nor 
poisoned air w^ould go into the return except 
as a last resource. The fire must have fresh 
air and rich coal-dust. Without these the 
fire would die. And the return was a bare, 
arid roadway, walled and roofed in white 
stone, where the only dust was the white 
dust of falling rubbish. 'I'he fire kept away 
from it and went out to the big coal-roads 
where it could get carbon, and timber, and 
human lives for its feast. 

To Jim it was the only way out. That 
was all he thought about it, with Dan on his 
shoulder. He did not even realize that the 
air was foul — yet not so foul as the after-damp 
he had been inhaling. There were falls of 
roof here, and he had to scramble high up 
and down low. The return had no level. 
It was all up and down and round about. 
But he knew the pit well enough to under- 
.stand that he would be bound to come out 
somewhere near the shaft bottom, where 
they could get up to the sunshine. It never 
occurred to him that it was a question of 
chance whether he could carry his pal Dan 
all the way, or would fall there on the white 
stones and die with him in that deserted road. 

Sickness took him more than once, and 
his language was without limitations ; but 
never once would he take Dan from his 
shoulder or rest his own weakening body. 
He stumbled and staggered, and the rough 
handling was to Dan as good as throwing 
water into the face of a fainting woman. It 
did his circulation good and kept him alive, 
until the road suddenly dropped downwards, 
nearly as steep as a stone wall. Jim, with 
the weight on him, was not prepared for it ; 
and he and Dan went down together. They 
rolled over each other against a great dpor. 
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This was the door of doors. It oj)ene(l as the arms. He was piiz/led. I bey were walk- 

thcw t(juched it, and they rolled through into ing Inni backwards and forwaids. He shivered 

tlie midst of swinging lights and brave men with the cold ; and still the men walked him 

who were busy sending everybody up to day- all across the hard floor and Back again, and 

light and safety evcept themselves. The Han never took his eyes from him. The 

door opened to the bottom of the shaft. men were telling one another as much as they 

Jim fully intended picking Dan up once knew — that is, from what Dan had told them 

more. Hut something gave him an extra- and from their owm experience of the fire and 

ordinary twist. wreckage through which Jim went looking 

VVhen he got over it, he was still more for his pal. This appeared to be all news 

bewildered. He heard someone say: — to Jim. 

“Jim went looking for Dan,” “Did I do that, Dan?” he shouted, as if 

He felt cold— deadly cold ; though he saw they \vere accusing him of something he had 
he was in the sunshine and saw Dan, too, done wrong,, and he did not remember or 

sitting in the beautiful light w'atching him. believe a bit of it. 

'i’hey were at the top of the pit, and the men “ He's raving,” said Dan, tenderly, 
we holding Dan up so that he could follow “ No ; he’s sober,” said the pit-doctor. 
Jinn’s movements. Other men had Jim by “And he’s forgotten all about it.” 
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LORD CHARLES BERESFORD. 

SOME PERSONAL NOTES BY HENRY W. LUCY. 


ETURNED to the House of 
Commons in 1874 as mem- 
ber for his native County 
of Waterford, Lord Charles 
Beresford, with intervals neces- 
sitated by professional calls, 
sat in the House of Commons for more 
than thirty years, delighting it with a breezy, 
unconventional manner that did not disguise 
sterling capacity. He never made speeches. 
He just talked to members. His oratorical 
style was subjective. Like the Redeemed 
Prize Fighter, or the Saved Sweep of Salvation 
Army platforms, he was always ready to quote 
himself as an awful example. Dwelling on 
the theme, he evolved a picture of a Beresford 
minor who was a terror to his pastors and 
masters, a hopeless, loveless vagabond who 
but for the grace of God would long ago have 
been hung at the yard-arm. 

“ I was a scallywag myself,” he confided to 
a shocked House of Commons in almost the 
last speech he addressed to it “If 1 had 
been subjected to penalty of imprisonment 
for breaking bounds, I would scarcely ever 
have been out of jail.” 

Equally communicative about his short- 
comings at a more advanced age, he 
incidentally mentions that he was fifty-two 
years of age. “I may,” he continued, 
“think I am as good as I was at forty.” 
Members heartily cheered as who should 
say, “So you are.” Lord Charles would 
have no trifling with truth. But I am 
he added, lowering his voice to a 
confidential whisper, intimating that on the 
point at issue he knew a thing or two more 
than did his audience. 

In moods of retrospection Lord Charles 
occasionally supplies instances to establish 
his claim to have been a youthful scallywag. 
One story he tells across the walnuts and the 
wine (of the latter, by the way, he does not 
now partake) reads more like a page from 
“ Peter Simple” than the reminiscences of an 
Admiral who in his time has been a member 
of Her late Majesty’s Ministry. 

Whilst still a midshipman he found himself 


at Lima. Having leave ashore, he, in com- 
pany with some other youngsters from the 
ward-room, went to the opera. During an 
interval they sought the bar in search of 
refreshment, desirable in such heated climate. 
In the primitive arrangements of the opera- 
house they found the bar-room underneath 
the stage. Entering, Lord Charles’s quick 
eye observed a pair of legs dangling from an 
opening in the stage and resting on a ladder 
which gave access to it. He recognised that 
they belonged to the conductor, who was 
seated on the stage with his back to the 
audience, his face and waving arms to the 
band he was conducting, whilst his legs were 
disposed of in the manner indicated. 

“ We must haul him down,” said Charlie, 
promptly. 

His companions welcomed the suggestion 
with wild delight. Casting about for a roi)e, 
they found a piece in a corner of the bar. 
They made a running loop, and with deft 
hands cast it round the legs of the hapless 
conductor. A wild shriek interrupted the 
ordered music of the opera. The amazed 
audience beheld the conductor, furiously 
brandishing his baton, slowly disappear, 
emitting yells of anguished terror. It was a 
great lark, but it cost the middies dear. The 
armed police were called in, and, rough!}' 
prodding the offenders with the butt-end of 
their muskets, haled them to a dirty prison, 
where they passed the night, being released 
in the morning only after payment of a heavy 
fine by way of compensation to the conductor. 

There was another incident in later life 
over which Lord Charles muses with pleasure. 
Whilst Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett was still 
alive and member for Sheffield, Lord Charles 
chanced to pay a visit to the town. Pleased 
to do honour to the popular sailor, Ashmead- 
Bartlett showed him round. At one Of the 
ironworjts for which the town is famous is a 
massive Nasmyth hammer. This having 
been put through its paces, performing 
marvels of irresistible strength, the visitor 
was invited to place his hat where the 
hammer would fall and * see what would 
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‘ THK COMJl CTlJK, HJRIOL'NLY BKANlilSHINC; HIS BATON', 
Sf.(»\\lY DISAPPKAREU, KMirTlN'G YELLS <IK AN(,UINnH> 
IKRROK." 

Iiappen. * 'I'he hat was a new one, worn in 
lionour of the occasion. The company had 
just seen blocks of steel flattened out to the 
thickness of threepenny-bits. But the com- 
mander of the Condor^ who astonished the 
^^gyptians at the bombardment of Alexandria, 
the captain of the boat that went up the 
Nile and mended its boiler under a heavy 
lire, was not the man to flinch in face of a 
new ordeal. He took off his hat, placed it 
under the hammer, and set his teeth. Down 
flashed the colossal weight, stopping short 
within a hair’s breadth of his glossy hat. 

“Most wonderful,” exclaimed Lord Charles, 
turning to Ashmead-Bartlett. 

“ Oh, not at all,” was the reply. “ Mere 
nothing ; they never fail. Now Til try mine.” 
He placed his hat in position. At a given 
the hammer fell, smashing the aston- 
ished hat much flatter than a pancake. 
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I’here is, of course, no 
suspicion that Lord 
Charles had anything to 
do with the accident. 
But the influence of 
character is sometimes 
subtly contagious. 

His willingness to 
help a friend is widely 
known and not infre- 
quently exploited. In 
one instance his good 
nature led him into an 
embarrassing situation. 
An old friend retired 
from the Navy called 
upon him with assurance 
that he had a little busi- 
ness in hand which, 
])roperly conducted, 
would make both their 
fortunes. It turned out 
to be a new sauce, than 
which, according to the 
sanguine inventor, no- 
thing, not even soap, was 
more lavishly productive 
of wealth. Lord Charles 
declined to go into the 
business, but, in re- 
sponse to urgent en- 
treaty, undertook that if 
a specimen of the pro- 
duct were sent to him he 
would taste it and, if it 
were found agreeable, would write the inventor 
a letter of approval. The sauce duly arrived, 
and was not bad. Lord C'harles wrote a 
letter of moderate tone, stating that he had 
tried the sauce and found it very good. 

The inventor had hit upon what he 
regarded as rather a striking title, and 
proceeded to advertise it. Presently 
“ Yankee 'Pickle ” appeared prominently in 
the advertisement sheets of the papers, 
accompanied by the following note, pur- 
porting to be addressed to the proprietor: 
“Sir, — I have tried your sauce, and find it 
excels all others with which I am acquainted. 
I may say that a spoonful of Yankee Tickle 
made my stomach laugh.— Yours faithfully, 
Charles Beresford.” 

From 1893-96 Lord Charles was in com- 
mand of the Steam Reserve at Chatham 
Dockyard. One Friday afternoon I received 
from him a telegram at the House of Com- 
mons, saying that he was going to take the 
just completed — out for a trial 
trip, and inviting me to run down and join 
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her. When I arrived at his rooms in the 
dockyard he was making up a small parcel. 
He opened it to show me the contents — a 
silver tobacco-box, bearing an inscription to a 
boatswain on duty in the dockyard, relating 
how, on a certain day of recent date, he and 
Lord Charles had been in a boat together 
which was overturned by a sudden squall. 
The terms of the inscription did not specifi- 
cally state that the boatswain had saved the 
Admiral’s life, but such service was hinted at. 

The gift had its origin in an incident of 
which the papers a few weeks earlier had 
been full. Crossing the harbour in a small 
boat accompanied by a petty officer, it 
capsized, and for 
a while the two 
passengers were 
in dire peril. Get- 
ting clear of the 
sails, a passing 
boat came to their 
assistance and 
naturally madefor 
the Admiral, Lord 
Charles, however, 
waved them off. 

The boatswain 
was evidently a 
poor swimmer 
and might sink 
any moment. So 
Lord Charles 
struck out for the 
wharf, where he 
safely landed, and 
had the pleasure 
of seeing the boat 
come along with 
freight of the 
rescued man. If 
between the two 
there had been 
any saving of life 
he had preserved 
that of his humble 
mate. So he gave 
him a silver 
tobacco-box with 
a pretty inscrip- 
tion. 

We steamed 
down the Med- 
w a y in the 
Admiral’s launch 
at five o’clock the 
following morn- 
ing and joined the 
in the 


Channel. She was not yet commissioned, 
had not her regular crew on board, and as 
far as deck and cabin arrangements were 
concerned was in rather rough condition. 
Arrangements were made beforehand that on 
the return journey I was to be dropped at 
Dover within convenient ^distance of ray 
country quarters at Hythe. But, the trial 
being prolonged, it was impossible to carry 
out the programme. Lord Charles, always 
thoughtful of others, feared that my wife 
would be anxious at my non-arrival. Passing 
Hythe on the homeward tack, assured of 
safety by constant soundings, he brought the 
ironclad closer to land in Hythe Bay than 
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battleship had floated since the t>anes made 
their historic descent on the coast. The 
coastguardsmen on duty, hurrying to the 
beach at the unusual spectacle, were signalled 
to take a message by semaphore. It ran 
thus : — 

<< To Mrs. Lucy, Whitethorn, Hythe. 
From Lord Charles Beresford, Magnificent, 
Mr. Lucy will be home to luncheon to- 
morrow at 1.30.'’ 

Half an hour later the following message 
was delivered : — 

“ To Mrs. Lucy, Whitethorn, Hythe. 
From Lord Charles Beresford. Magnificent 
Mr. Lucy will be home to luncheon to- 
morrow at 1.30.” 

Semaphore signalling does not take into 
account semi-colons or full stops. To this 
day Lord Charles writing to me usually 
addresses “ Magnificent Mr. Lucy.” 

On the Unionist Government coming into 
power in 1886, Lord Charles, then member 
for Marylebone, was made a Lord of the 
Admiralty and took his seat on the Treasury 
Bench. But he did not run well in harness, 
and was constantly kicking over the traces. 
Farly in his new career he ran up against 
the First Lord in circumstances which cannot 
be better described than in his own graphic 
manner. 

‘‘One morning,” he said, “ a clerk came in 
with a wet quill pen and said : ‘ Good morn- 
ing. Will you sign the Estimates of the year ? ' 
^ I said, ‘ What ! ’ He said, ‘ Will you sign the 
Estimates for the year?^ I sai^ ‘ My good 
man, 1 have not seen them.’ ‘ Oh, well,’ he 
said, shoving a little astern, * the other Lords 
have signed them. It will be very incon 
venient if you don’t.’ ‘ I’m very sorry,’ I said. 

‘ I’m afraid I’m altogether inconvenient in this 
place. Certainly I sha’n’t sign Estimates I’ve 
not seen.’ ‘ I must go and tell the First 
Lord,’ said the horrified clerk. I assured 
him I didn’t care a fig whom he told. Being 

the time the Coal Lord, I knew the coal 
'vas not half enough to supply the Fleet as 
it stood ; and the Fleet wasn’t near enough 
the strength it ought to be. So I flatly 
refused to sign, and the Estimates were 
brought into the House without my signa- 
lure. The omission was noted, and an 
explanation demanded. ‘Really,’ said the 
/First Lord, * it does not matter whether the 
Junior Lord signs the Estimates or does 
not.’ ” 

The incident blew over, but Lord Charles’s 
conviction that things were wrong in the 
Navy was so deeply rooted that after some- 
thing less than two years’ experience at the 


Admiralty he declined to share its respon- 
sibility. He had a choice collection of 
stories at the expense of laymen placed in 
office at the Admiralty as consequence of 
a turn of the political wheel. Of one Lord 
of the Admiralty he told a delighted House of 
Commons how, receiving a report of disaster 
to a ship, couched in technical phrase, he 
wrote a reply remonstrating with ‘ the officer 
for his use of bad language. 

Another civilian Lord, looking over a chart, 
and^ observing that one of His Majesty’s 
ships, homeward bound, passed within a 
space of two inches on the chart an island 
where castaway sailors were sheltering, wanted 
to know why it could not call and relieve 
them. Amid prolonged laughter Lord 
Charles explained that the two inches on 
the chart meant a distance at sea of four 
thousand miles. 

It is quite probable that when his term of 
active service is completed Lord Charles 
Beresford will return to the House of 
Commons. His appearance would be as 
welcome on both sides (excepting, perhaps, 
the 'Freasury Bench) as is a sea breeze on a 
sultry afternoon. He is one of the most 
delightfully unconventional men in English 
public life. Every inch a sailor, if he has 
a foible common to some landsmen, he 
“fancies himself” as a Parliamentarian. 

His tactics in the House of Commons 
were very much on the lines of his famous 
manoeuvre off Alexandria. When Arabi 
opened fire upon the Marabout batteries, 
which, served by British gunners, would have 
kept a hostile fleet at bay, the little Condor 
dashed in and gave the astonished Egyptians 
so much to do that they never found the 
range of the ironclad. 

When Lord Charles was still with us in the 
Commons he at unexpected times bore up 
against some massive force of Admiralty 
incompetence, opening fire with a ruthless 
disregard of precedent and authority that 
gave deep pain to the official mind. There 
was, as a preliminary to his contributions to 
debate, an involuntary movement of hands 
and hips as if he were about (saving the 
Speaker’s presence) to hitch up his trousers. 
No one would have been in the least 
surprised, or regarded it as out of keeping 
with the business of the moment, if, during a 
brief pause whilst he was consulting his notes, 
he had broken into a step or two of the horn- 
pipe. Not that he was frivolously mclined, 
for when discussing Naval administration he 
was hotly in earnest. Nor was there tendency 
on his ^rt to pose as a $ailor of transpontine 
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fashion. The fancy in the mind of the 
looker-on was simply bom of association of 
ideas as he listened to the sturdy, ruddy- 
faced tar breezily talking in the vitiated 
atmosphere of the House of Commons. 

During one of his early 
visits to China Lord (Charles 
picked up what he regarded 
as a rare prize in the way of 
body-servants. Tom Fat was 

a boy of bright almond- 

shaped eyes, old - ivory- 
coloured skin, and a look of 
childish innocence that 
straightway conveyed the 
impression that he was too 
good for this world, and 
needed the care of a watch- 
ful protector to guard him 
against the wickedness of 
man. Lord Charles engaged 
him ** boy,” a designation 
covering many useful func- 
tions. He went errands, 
waited at table, looked after 
his master^s clothes, and 
dusted his desk, these latter 
duties affording access to 
usually well • filled trouser 
pockets and checpie-books. 

One day, with pained sur- ^^B 

pris(;,^Lord ("harles, who BW 

fondly believed he was roll- 'V B 

iiig_ in riches, received 
intimation from his banker 
that his account w^as over- | 

drawn. On investigation, “ a stei- ok i u o 
he discovered that presenta- 
tion had been made of a multitude of cheques 
drawn for sums varying between five pounds 
and twenty. On examination, the signa- 

ture of the cheques was found so [lerfect as 
to justify the cashier paying them, especially 
when, as it was remembered, they were pre- 


tary was delighted to oblige a popular 
member. But, being a business man, he 
suggested that it would be well if Lord 
Charles’s emissary were furnished with an 
lOU in exchange for the cash. 

‘‘lOU! What’s that?” 

t asked T<5/m Fat, his child- 
like eyes widening with 
marvel at hint of this new 
development of Western 
civilization. 

matter explained, he 
withdrew, returning in an 
hour with the document 
written out on Lord Charles's 
private paper. 

“ Why,” .said the secretary, 
examining the paper, ^^this 
is an acknowledgment for 
thirty pounds. You said 
mHHL Lord ('harles wanted only 

BB^H^ twenty pounds.” 

'Tom k'at explained that 
on consideration his master 
f thought he might as well 

have thirty pounds, which 
were handed over, furnishing 
^ the youthful Chinee with 
[JlM y funds for a little entertain- 

. meat arranged for that night 

Ik / at the Criterion, for which 

^ he had made himself ix;- 

^Bt sponsible. He had invited 

wF a party of thirteen to dinner. 

All the guests were ladies. 
^ At the head of the sumplu 

oi- im iioKNi'ii'K.'’ ous board sat Tom Fat, 

blandand prosperous, munili- 
cent master of all he surveyed. His career 
was cut short by a term of imprisonment 
passed upon him by a London police-court 
magistrate. 

Lord Charles’s friends made merry 
at expense of his trustfulness in human 


sented by the Mercury with the face of angel- 
innocence who was known to occupy a confi- 
dential position in l^ord Charles’s household. 

Confronted by tokens of his villainy, Tom 
Fat, with a sigh breaking into a smile (jf 
ineffable innocence, made a clean breast of it. 
It presently appeared that his financial opera- 
tions had not been confined to cashing 
cheques drawn by him.self with careful imita- 
tion of his master’s signature. One day he 
turned up at the Marlborough Club and, 
obtaining an interview with the secretary, 
confided to l\im the inform^ition that his 
master was in temporary difficulties and 
wanted a loan of twenty pounds. Tile secre- 


nature, especially when moulded in China. 
One night in the House of Commons, 
shortly after Tom Fat’s incarceration, debate 
arose on the eternal Irish Education question. 
Lord C'harles, plunging in, confessed that he 
had a leaning towards denominational educa- 
tion. But the grounds of his support of the 
system were not entirely pleasing to sound 
Protestants. 

“The fact is, Mr. Speaker,” he said, con- 
fidentially addressing the Chair' “it's all a 
matter of ^kth. The majority of the Irish 
people are born in^the Roman Catholic faith, 
and they nay as^well be educated where 
its tenets are obsirved. If a Buddhist or 
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Mohammedan runs straight," he continued, 
he has about as much chance of going to 
heaven as I have." 

There was perhaps something a little 
dubious about this way of putting it, but the 
House understood what Lord Charles in his 
mood of large and generous catholicity 
meant. 

“ \Y'hat about Tom fat ? " asked Mr. 
Jimmy Lowther, seated on his corner bench 
below the gangway. 

“Fat," Lord Charles promptly answ^ered, 
“ will certainly be in the Fire." An inbred 
deference for Parliamentary usage precluded 
particularization of the 
flames. 

Some years after Tom FaPs 
deliverance from the jaws of 
jail Lord Charles heard again 
of his old servitor. A mes- 
sage reached him just after 
his arrival on a moor in Scot- 
land that promised prime 
s[)ort with the grouse. It 
announced that Tom Fat wa.s 
in a London hospital, sick 
unto death, and was wailing 
day and night for sight of his 
old master. Most men, with 
memory of a perfidy that 
had cost them two thousand 
pounds, and with prospect of 
a week’s shooting, would have 
i.anored the summons, or at 
most sent a kindly message. 

'fhat was not Charlie Leres- 
fi^rd’s w'ay. He at once gave 
up his shooting, posted to 
London by the night mail, 
and drove straight to the 
hospital. 

“Me die, me die, master," 
moaned Tom Fat, tossing 
restlessly on the bed. 

“ Not a bit of it, my 
boy,” said Lord Charles, 
cheerily ; “ you’ll do no- 
thing of the sort. You will 
be out of bed in a fort- 
night, and then Til see to 
you.” 

The prediction and the promise were both 
fulfilled. From the moment he looked on 
his ma^tePs face, Tom Fat took a turn for 
the better. When be came out restored to 
health, obviously nothing could be done in 


the way of recommending him to a new 
situation. His name and story were too 
famous. Lord Charles accordingly helped 
him to a passage home, and never saw or 
heard of him more. When, eight years ago, 
he revisited China on a special mission on 
behalf of the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce of Great Britain, he made diligent but 
fruitless inquiry after his protegd. 

Who knows he may not have entertained 
Tom Fat unawares, as some do angels ? Dis- 
guised in the garb of a mandarin, possibly a 
Minister high in favour at Court, Li Hung 
Fat may, in the course of Lord Charles’s 


mission, . have shown some courtesy, done 
some service to his old, still unsuspecting, 
master, to-day a Vice-Admiral, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Channel Fleet, as popular on 
board ship ^ he is whergver he goes ashore. 





' Ai^hor of The Complete Vhotflp a f her 

"' “ Photography in Colours^'' “ The Hand Camera,'^ 'etc. 

I With Illustrations Reproduced in Colours Direct from Nature, 


HK inventor’s ideal, ever since 
photof’jrapliy itself became an 
iccomplished fact, has been to 
'Secure its pictures, nor in the 
iSnonotony of black and white, 
%ut as faithful to their originals 
in colouras in outline. From time to tithe the 
attainment of this result has been announced ; 


to the' Lumiere Brothers ; but the problem 
of colour-photOgraphy always seemed to enjoy 
the first place in their minds. They were 
not the only inventors at work on that 
problem, by any means ; but as each step 
seemed to „be taken towards success the 
Lumiferes took it up, examined it, worked at 
it, and improved it. 


so often, indeed, and so unreliably, that the 
public were inclined to adopt a very incredu- 
lous when, last July, the announce- 

ment was‘ made that <'olour-photography was , 
actually accomplished. - 

Acc^niplisbed it was, however; ^ind there 
is noW".^ 'pjpccss by which we can get a 
faithful in the camera, giving us the 

colours wWaftaiti in a most startlingly truthful 
way. More^f, it is essentially an amateur 
process. It "calls for no great amount of 
skill, no great time to work. The 

metheSaf adapted are, in the main, those* of 
ordinai5r|)I^lography, the principal difference 
being th#," instead of the ordinary dry-plate 
a new plate of a special character, called the 
“Autoctome” plate, is employed. The 
illustrations to this article are reproductions 
by the three-colour process, made direct 
from “Aiitochrome” originals. 

The way in which this has been done is 
quite a little scientific romance, the heroes 
being two brothers, Auguste and Louis, 
having the appropriate surname of Lumfere 
(light). Many years ago their father founded 
a big business, of whidi he is still the head, 
at Lyons, for the manufacture oLphbto^apIlic 
plates and papers. The |wq. sqbs, 
their part in this industry, r^iv^ a ’ 

scientific training, and for ten or fifieen * 
have been known as keen photograpiic 
experimenters and inventors. Many pro*- 
duct$ which the photographer uses he owes ; 


For although the announcement came 
last with dramatic suddenness, the photo- 
graph in colours was no more the creation of 
a single brain than was the steam-engine or 
the motor-car. An hjnglishman. Clerk Max- 
well, a famous Cambridge professor in his time, 
and a Frenchman, Ducos du Hau|pn, were 
the first to point out how the problem might 
be solved ; while a German, Vogel, took the 
first great step towards its solution |^by the 
discovery of “ orthochromatism.” 

Everyone know^s that the dark-room ” of 
the photographer is lit by red light. 'I'he 
reason is that the plates used by the photo- 
grapher are not sensitive to red light, although 
they are sensitive to other colours. If a 
plate is not sensitive to red light, it cannot 
be used to photograph a red object. If the 
object is a very pure red, we all know that it 
photographs black. Vogel discovered how to 
make a plate sensitive to red light, and so made 
colour-photography possible. This process 
is known as orthochromatizing the plate, and 
is extensively used for photographing pictures, 
flowers, and so forth ; although for ordinar) 
pkiotogra|)hy the non-orthochromatic plate is 
still preferred^" because it allows a red light in 
dark-rooisu i With a perfectly ortho- 
chromatized no Ijgbt whatever can be 
allowed !^in tjte ^ark - i^oirf; and aJl the 
operationi iisuilylHone by the red light have 
to be done in dkirikness. This is the case 
with the " Autcjjirome” plate, for example, 
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which is generally developed in complete 
darkness. 

I'he method of colour [>holograpliy whi(‘h 
Cllerk Maxwell and dii Haur<ui suggested 
is based on a peculiarity of om eyes the 
means by which we perceive colours at all. 
The theory is that in oui eyes part ol the 
mec:hanism is in triplicate. I'liere aie three' 
distinct sets of })er('eiving aj)f)aratus, one of 
w’hich “sees’' red, cme green, and one blin^- 
violet. All the seeing is done by these three 
sets of nerves, c^r whatever the\ arc. If il is 
a yellow object at which we are looking, w'c 
see il through the combined action of two of 


there, because the U'd mechanism where the 
red s[K)t fell on it is in that same [ilace, foi 
the moment, too tiled to “see " the ceiling, 
and only the otlu'r two are ac'ting. As the 
red - seeing appaiatus giadually regains its 
power the spot on ihe-reiling fades away. 

As the three set^ of me*v:hanism do all our 
seeing, it follow's that all the many shades ol 
colour we can distinguish are pc'rc'eived 1)\ 
means of the excitement in different pro[)or 
lion of iho^'C ihiee sc'ts of neives. \\ liite is 
the c'olour which rc'siilts irom all three* lit'ing 
stimulated in suitable piopoiiion : black is 
mere negation, none of them being stimulated. 



m FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

A colour- photograph of a still-life subieci. 


tile niec'hanisms, that which responds to red 
and that w'hich responds to green ; w’hen 
both these are excited we call the colour 
seen “ yellowx” 

A w'ell-know'ii adverti.sement takes advan- 
tage of this fact very ingeniously. If we look 
(juitc steadily for a little time at a bright 
red spot w^c tire the nerves which respond to 
red on that part of the eye where the image 
of the red s})Ot is formed, but w’e do not lire 
the arrangements for seeing green and blue- 
violet, since those colours are not present in 
the red. If we then turn the e5'es towards 
the blank ceiling we see a bluish-green spot 


Yellow’ W'C have seen to result from red 
and green, blue results from bhu' - violet 
and green, orange from red and green with 
more red than in the case of yellow, pur])lc 
from blue- violet and red, and so on. (1erk 
Maxwell’s suggestion was that if we could 
secun* plK)tograpll^> recording how' even 
colour w^is seen by one set of mechanism 
only, a set of three such photographs foi 
the three mechanisms, if printed in suitable 
colours, would reproduce to the eye all the 
colours of the original. It does not mattei 
how^ many shades of red there may be, foi 
example. If w'e get the right shade of red. 
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AN OLD GARDEN. 

Another specimen of the results of the new invention. 
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of ‘-and 

can «"’ 

crthw*n?^3p|H|l|^^ . ^ : • 

right grecHni’ScWjp)^^ s. .gr^ 

JalX veiy wdl^ Mt ; t6 ided ' tfe 

the right^pdOpittS' to .»tart with, and how to & 
get^them ad ^ ^Bfe eycsj^ti see all, three im 
pictures at p 4 »? These afe the lines on 
which invdft“fors have been at work; and in< 
their results have been the various three- gn 
colour processes, as they are calle^. The an 
final outcome is the “ Autodhrome ” process, be 
which is realljr a triple process, although in wl 
the ordinary «y its triple character is not it 
realized. ; be 

If wo put oh paper a number of fine ^ots im 
a§ eVeiily as we can, and then look at them 
from a sufficiapt distance for the dots no Lt 

longer to appear separate, the effect is an th 

even tone or tint. If some of the dots are to 

of one colour and some of another, both will or 

intermix ; the tint is no longer that of one “ ! 

or other of thp colours used, but is a com- it 
pound of the t^o. If we could scatter over 
a sheet of glass tiny dots of led, of green, and 
of bhie- violet, in proper proportions, so that 
they completely covered it, but so that no one wvi 
dot overlapped the other ; and if the dots to 
were small enough and the colours werecorrect of 
and in propea' proportion, the glass would not co 
look violet, or green, or red, but white or tq 
greyish. At least, it would have no colour, nc 
It was well known several years ago that ail 

anyone who could do that had takew 4;he an 


IS ta 
juste 

If anyone Were 
inch of glass with four nHtli' 
granules so that no one grand|i| 
another, and then to fill in tM^dlMIpkces 
between all these granules ^ ' 

whatever could get through tne j^ss unle&^ . 


it went through a granul|^!r%e . 
be excused for regarding ""^wildry 

impossible. ^ ^ 0: 

Accordingly, three years ago, yjten Mesm. 
Lumiere% patent for colour-phitography th 


this manner was published, it was regarded, ; 
to use the words of a great English 4iiuthorig 
01 ^ the subject, as “ of no practicii.1 ^valu’dr . 
“Practical value,” however, is,>^^3^ctly what 
it has shown itself to possess. ; 

The starch is divided into thregfots, which 
^re dyed red, green, and blue-ifl^t resped-" 
^yjely, with dyes selected withgrSt care and 
all sorts^pf scientific requirementis, so as 
toporres|jond to the .three onlour-sensations 
of the human eye. These three brightly- 
coloured powders are thoroughly mixed 
together, in such pro^^tions that the mixturq 
no longer has any distfoptive colour itself at, . 
all, but is merely a gf^v Glass is take^ v: 
and coated with a fine layer of sojpe^. 


greatest step of all towards colour-photo-* sticky substance, and is dusted over with;; 


grajihy, because all that had, to be done was 
to cover that layer with a photographic com- 
pound, such as we have iif^ ordinary plates, 
and we get a photograph in colours straight- 
avvay. Dozens, perhaps hundreds, r^lized 
this, and tried to do it. The first practical 
commercial outcome was the ^Lumi^re Auto- 
ohrome plate. ' ‘ 

I'he method adopted was ' surprisifegly 
ingenious, and involv^ the use of no more 
‘»ni .of-the-way ohemical than potato starch. 


the powder, which sticks to ^ifee glasj^ ,‘ 
The surfiice is then brushed over so th^ 
all the powder is removed except what 
adhereir. / lliis pevents overb^ping ; since 
if one of thfc littie partiqJes 'h lyings not 
immediately on Ihe amesive, bf|i|ob anotbp 
particle, it does not. stick, and s^s remov^ 
by the brush. this way a-iayer, one, 
particle deep, is obtained.^^Tb^yer is then 
rolled under gpreat pressofe. crushas ' 

die" particles flat, and so ths^^ 

they fill up the mterstt^ 


'' ti are all familiar with starch as ccMnpq^ they fill the mtersttd^^ . Thfr> 

lumps which ;w%. break irpiato4hS:tl^ pbte is given,. 

It IS obtained from tnaifiy spurcttC to prevent , the Ipdit;; 

^u(‘h as nce^,qr wheat, ^all^,^ttd^ reach^ the d>^ 8tai;<m, 

potato. . / ’ ■ V ‘ ready tbteceivewsei^ 

If v^'e put a.Tihle was solvpdjti a ebrapatatively 

0^0 microscope' we fiad> -'.v,;'.', 

■Ill come 

from 
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as a basis. Pra-ctically, these are never seen , 
by themselves. No retf likely to be met 
with is composed simply of the red particles, 
green simply of" the green, and mo violet 
simply of the violet. In the greenest green 
in Nature there is a trace of blue-violet and 
of red, and ill three sets of particles are 
used^ in compounding every colour that is 
reproduced. 

Tfie drawbacks of the process are two- 
fold. ^here is no way at present known of 
transfeiting these wonderful pictures to paper, 
a$ ordinary photographs are printed from the 
negative. To.reproduce them on paper they 
have to be printed in a printing-press, after 
the manner of the illustrations to the present 
aijicle. They are on glass, and must be held 
up t:6 the light for the colours to be seen at 
all. The oth^ is that the process is a slow 
one. In the poor light of a December day 
tke portrait by Mr. Herbert Koester, of 
Camden Road, for example, which is repro- 
duced in these pages, required no less than 
fbur minutes. This case is quite exceptional, 
however, and the writer has secured portraits 
in five seconis and landscapes in half a 
second. So |hat there is nothing in the 
exposure whi^t is likely to hold back the 
process. 

The idea that colour-photography, whether 
on glass or on paper, is going to affect the 
painter is one that will not bear examination 
for a moment. Except that it will tend to 
abolish conventional colour, just as ordinary 
photography hiis abolished conventional out- 
line; and exc^t in its influence upon the 
artistic education of the great public, and to 


t « 

a less extent of the painter himself, it is not 
likely to influence painti^. Photography 
has well-defined limitations as an art ; and 
the impossibility of reproducing colour has 
hitherto been one of them —but only one. 
What it will do is what, in the works of Tnj< 
Strand Magazine itself,, it has already begun 
to do. It will help in the reproduction of 
the works of the great painters ; it will make 
such reproductions more faithful and more 
easy to produce. The painter will not part 
with a favourite picture until he has secured 
a photograph of it in colour, and part of 
his educational material will undoubtedly 
be a set of such photographs of the world’s 
masterpieces. 

Already the new plate has been pressed 
into service. Doctors are using it to record 
diseases, microscopists to depict what their 
instrument reveals to them, metallurgists 
to register the condition of metals. For 
portraits, its results have a degree of life- 
likeness which no monochrome has ever 
presented ; w^hile in landscape work it will 
doubtless be widely used. Whether the 
picture on paper is near accomplishment or 
not, the new plate takes us a long step 
towards it, and the air is full of the rumours 
of rival plates, though these, so far, have not 
materialized upon the market. That they 
will come very soon is inevitable. Already 
it is clear that photography, since the advent 
of the Autochrome, has put on a new aspect ; 
and, if the professional photographer regards 
it unmoved, the amateur recognises that his’ 
hobby has suddenly undergone an immense 
widening in its extent. 




CHAPTER XI. 

HAVE been knocking for 
the last ten minutes, ’ said 
Hartley, as he stood one 
evening at the open door of 
No. 5, Tranquil Vale, and 
looked up at Captain 

I'rimblett. 

“I was in the summer-house,” said the 
captain, standing aside to let him enter 
“Alone?” queried the visitor. 

“Alone? Yes, of course,” said the captain, 

sharply. “Why shouldn’t I be? Peter's 

courting — as usual.” 

“ And Mrs. Chinnery ? ” inquired the other 
“ She’s away for a day or two,” replied the 
<^ aptain ; “ friends at Marsham.” 

He stopped in the small kitchen to get 
^ome beer and glasses, and, with the bottle 
gnpj)ed under his arm and a glass in each, 
hand, led the way to the summer-house. 

I came to ask your advice,” said Hartley, 
he slowly, filled his pipe from the pouch 
captain pushed towards him. ' ^ ^ 

“ Joan ? ” inquiredf the captain, was 
carefully decanting the beer. 

Mr, Hartley i^ded. 
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“ Robert Vyner ? ” pursued the captain. 

Hartley nodded again. . 

“What did I tell you?” inquired the other, 
placing a full tumbler before him. “I warned 
YOU from the first. I told you how it would 
be. 1 ” 

“ It’s no good talking like that,” said Hart- 
ley, with feeble irritation. “ You’re as bad 
as my poor old grandmother ; she always 
knew everything before it happened — at 
least, she said so afterwards. What I want 
to know is : bow is it to be stopped ? He 
has been round three nights running.” 

“ Your grandmother is dead, I suppose ? ” 
said the offended captain, gazing at the river, 
“ Else she might have known what to do.” 

“ I'm sorry,” said Hartley, apologetically ; 
“but I am so worried that I hardly know 
what I’m saying.” 

“That’s all right,” said the captain, ami* 
ably. He drank some beer and, leaning 
back on the seat, knitted his brows thought- 
fully. 

“ He admired her from the first,” he .said, 
slowlys, ** I saw that. she like him, I 

wonder?” 

It Ifl^ks like it»” was the reply. 

, In the Ui^ited States of 
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iTie captain shook his head. They’d 
:b[iake a fine couple,” he said, slowly. “ As 
fine as you’d see anywhere. It’s fate again. 
Perhaps he was meant to admire her; perhaps 

millions of years ago ” 

‘ “ Yes, yes, I know,” said Hartley, hastily ; 

but the thing is, how to prevent it.” 

** Fate can’t be prevented,” said the captain, 
who was now on his favourite theme. “ Think 
of the millions of things that had to happen 
to make it possible (or those two young 
people to meet and cause this trouble. That’s 
what 1 mean. If only one little thing had 
been missing, one little circumstance out of 
millions, Joan wouldn’t have been born ; you 
wouldn’t have been born.” 

Mr. Hartley attempted to speak, but the 
captain, laying down his pipe, extended an 
admonitory finger. 

“ To go badk only a little way,” he said, 
^solemnly, “ ydur father had the measles, 
hadn’t he?” 

“ I don’t Jtnow — I believe so,” said 
Hartley. 

“Good,” said the captain : “and he pulled 
through ’em, else you wouldn’t have been 
here, iigain, he happened to go up North 
to see a friend who was taken ill while on a 
jounKi|, and met your mother there, didn’t 
be?” 

Hartley groaned. 

“ If your father’s friend hadn’t been taken 
*^-411,” said the captain, with tremendous 
solemnity, as he laid his forefinger on his 
friend’s knee, “ where would you have been ? ” 

“I don’t know,” said Hartley, restlessly 
“and I don’t care.” 

“ Nobody knows,” said the other, shaking 
his head. “The thing is, as you are here, it 
"seems to me that things couldn’t have been 
otherwise. They were all arranged. When 
your father went up North in that light- 
hearted fashion, I don’t suppose he thought 
for a moment that you’d be sitting here 
to-day worrying over one of the results of his 
journey.” 

“ Of course he didn’t,” said Hartley, im- 
patiently ; “ how could he ? Look here, 
Trimblett, when you talk like that I don’t 
know where I am. If my father hadn’t 
married my mother I suppose he would have 
married somebody else.” 

“ My idea is that he couldn’t,” said the 
captain, obstinately. “If a thing has got to 
be it will be, and there’s no good worrpng 
, ^^ut it. Take a simple example. Some 
time you are going to die of a certain disease 
~you can only die once — and you’re going 
to be buried in a certain grave— you can 


only be buried in one grave. Try and think 
that in front of you there is that one par- 
ticular disease told off to kill you at a certain 
date, and in one particular spot of all this 
earth there is a grave waiting to be dug foi 
you. At present we don’t know the date, or 
the disease, or the grave, < but there they arc, 
all waiting for you. That is fate. What is 
the matter ? Where are you going ? ” 

“ Home,” said Hartley, bitterly, as ho 
paused at the door. “I came round to 
you for a little help, and you go on in a 
way that makes my flesh creep. Good-bye.” 

“Wait a bit,” said the captain, detaining 
him. “ Wait a bit ; let’s see what can bo 
done.” 

He pulled the other back into his seat 
again and, fetching another bottle of beer 
from the house to stimulate invention, sat 
evolving schemes for his friend’s relief, the 
nature of which reflected more credit upon 
his ingenuity than his wisdom. 

“ But, after all,” he said, as Hartley madu 
a third attempt to depart, “what is the 
good? The very steps we take to avoid 
disaster may be the ones to bring it on. 
While you are round here getting advice 
from me, Robert Vyner may be availing him- 
self of the opportunity to propose.” 

Hartley made no reply. He went out and 
walked up and down the garden, inspecting 
it. The captain, who was no gardener, hoped 
that the expression of his face was due to his 
opinion of the flowers. 

“ You must miss Mrs. Chinnery,” said 
Hartley, at last. 

“ No,” said the captain, almost explosively , 
“not at all. Why should I?” 

“ It can’t be so home-like without her,” 
said Hartley, stooping to pull up a weed or 
two. 

“Just the same,” said the other, emphati 
cally. “ We have a woman in to do the work, 
and it doesn’t make the slightest difference to 
me — not the slightest.” 

“ How is Truefitt ? ” inquired Hartley. 

The captain’s face darkened. “ Peter’s all 
right,” he said, slowly. “He’s not treated 
me— quite well,” he added, after a little 
hesitation. 

“ It’s natural he should neglect you a bit, 
as things are,” said his friend. 

“ Neglect ? ” said the captain, bitterly. “ 1 
wish he would neglect me. He’s turning out 
a perfect busybody, and he’s getting as artful 
as they make ’em. I never would have 
believed it of Peter.” 

Hartley waited. 

“ I met Cap’n Walsh the othejjj^night,” said 
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Trimblett; “we hadn^t seen each other for years, 
and we went into the Golden Fleece to have 
a drink. You know what Walsh is when he*s 
ashore. And he^s a man that won’t be beaten. 
He had had four tries to get a ‘cocktail’ 
right that he had tasted in New York, and 
while he was superintending the mixing of 
the fifth 1 slipped out. The others were all 
right as far as I could judge j but that’s Walsh 
all over.” 

“ Well ? ” said Hartley. 

“ I came home and found Peter sitting all 
alone in the dumps,” continued the captain. 
“ He has been very dowm of late, and, 
what was worse, he had got a bottle of 
whisky on the table. 'Phat’s a fatal thing to 
begin ; and partly to keep him company, but 
mainly to prevent him drinking more than 
was good for him, I helped him finish the 
bottle — there wasn’t much in it.” 

“ Well ? ” said Hartley again, as the captain 
paused. 

“ He got talking about his troubles,” said 
the captain, slowly, “You know how^ things 
arc, and, like a fool, I tried to cheer him up 
by agreeing with him that Mrs. Chinnery 
would very likely make things easy for him 
by marrying again. In fact, so far as I 
remember, I even helped him to think of the 
names of one or two likely men. He said 
she’d make anybody as good a wife as a man 
could wish.” 

“ So she would,” said Hartley, looking at 
him with sudden interest. “ In fact, 1 have 
often wondered ” 

“ He went on talking like that,” continued 
the captain, hastily, “ and out of politeness 
and good feeling I agreed with him. What 
else could I do? Then — I didn’t take much 
notice of it because, as I said, he was drinking 
whisky — he — he sort of wondered why — 
why 

“ Why you didn’t offer to marry her ? ” 
interrupted Hartley. 

The captain nodded. “It took my breath 
away,” he said, impressively, “and I lost my 
presence of mind. Instead of speaking out 
plain I tried to laugh it off — ^just to spare 
his feelings — and said I wasn’t worthy of 
her.’^ 

“ VVhat did he say ? ” inquired Hartley, 
curiously, after another long pause. 

“ Nothing,” replied the captain. “Not a 
single word. He just gave me a strange look, 
;jhook my hand hard, and went off to bed, 
A ve been uneasy in my mind ever since. 
A hardly slept a wink last night ; and Peter 
behaves as though there is softie mysterious 
secret between us. What would you do ? ” 


4t7 

Mr. Hartley took his friend’s arm and 
paced thoughtfully up and dojyn the garden. 

“ Why not marry her ? ” he said, at last. 

“ Because I don’t want to,” said the 
captain, almost violently. 

“You’d be safer at sea, then,” said the 
other. 

“The ship won't be ready for sea for 
weeks yet,” said Captain Trimblett, dolefully. 

“ She’s going on a time-charter, and before 
she is taken over she has got to be thoroughly 
overhauled. As fast as they put one thing 
right something else is found to be wrong.” 

“ Go to London and stay with your 
children for a bit, then,” said Hartley. . 
“ Give out that you are only going for a day 
or two, and then don’t turn up till the ship 
sails.” 

The captain’s face brightened. “ 1 believe 
V yner would let me go,” he replied. “ 1 
could go in a few days’ time, at any rate. 
And, by the way — Joan ! ” 

“ Eh ? ” said Hartley. 

“Write to your brother-in-law at Highgate, 
and send her there for a time,” said the 
captain. “ Write and ask him to invite her. 
Keep her and young Vyner apart before 
things go too far.” 

“ I’ll see how things go for a bit,” said 
Hartley, slowly. “It’s awkward to write and 
ask for an invitation. And where do your 
ideas of fate come in ? ” 

“ They come in all the time,” said 
captain, with great seriousness, “ Very 
likely my difficulty was made on purpose for 
us to think of a way of getting yqu*|||tot of 
yours. Or it might be Joan’s fateA;4 meet 
somebody in London at her uncle’s and 
marry him. If she goes we might arrange to ! 
go up together, so that I could look after 
her.” 

“ I’ll think it over,” said his friend, holding 
out his hand. “ I must be going.” 

“ I’ll come- a little way with you,” said the 
captain, leading the way into the house. “ I 
don’t suppose Peter will be in yet, but he 
might ; and I’ve had more of him lately than 
I want.” 

He took up his hat and, opening the doca:, 
followed Hartley out into the road. The 
evening was warm, and they walked slowly, 
the captain still discoursing on fate and citing 
various instances of its working which had 
come under his own observation, He men- 
tioned, among others, the case of a mate of 
his who found a wife by losing a leg, tilie 
unfortunate seaman falling an easy victim to 
the nurse.who attended him. 

“.He always put it down to the effects of 
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A MAN HOLDING A HANDKKKCHIKP 
TO HIS BLFEDINO FACE APt'EAKKO 
SUDDENLV.” 


was in 


own 


the chloroform/’ concluded the captain ; 
but my opinion is, it was to be.” 

He paused at Hartley’s gate, and was just 
indulging in the usual argument as to whether 
he should go indoors for a minute or not, 
when a man holding a handkerchief to his 
bleeding face appeared suddenly round the 
comer of the house and, making a wild dash 
for the gate, nearly overturned the owner, 

** It looks like our milkman ! ” said Hartley, 
recovering his balance and gazing in astonish* 
njent after the swiftly-retreating figure. “I 
wonder what was the matter with him ? ” 

** He would soon know what was the matter 
with him if I got hold of him,” said the 
wrathful captain. 

Hartley opened the door with his key, and 
the captain, still muttering under his breath, 
passed in. Rosa’s voice, raised in expostu- 
lation, sounded loudly from the kitchen, and 
a man’s voice, also raised, was heard in 
response. 

“ Sounds like my bo’sun,” said the captain, 
ring as he passed into the front room, 
t’s he doing here? ” 
shook his head. 

to be maki^ himself at home,” 
fidgeting. “ He’s as noisy 



as if he 
house.” 

“ I don’t suppose he knows* 
you are here,” said his friend, 
mildly. 

Captain Trimblett still 
fidgeted. “Well, it’s your house,” 
he said at last. “ If you don’t mind that 
lanky son of a gun making free, I suppose 
it’s no business of mine. If he made that 
noise aboard my ship ” 

Red of face he marched to the window 
and stood looking out. Fortified by his 
presence. Hartley rang the bell. 

“Is there anybody in the kitchen?” he 
incjuired, as Rosa answered it. “ I fancied I 
heard a man’s voice.” 

“The milkman was here just now,” said 
Rosa, and, eyeing him calmly, departed. 

'I'he captain swung round in wrathful 

amazement. “ By ,” he spluttered ; “ I’ve 

seen — well — by— b-r-r-r Can I ring for 

that d d bo’sun o’ mine? ” 

“ Certainly,” said Hartley. 

The captain crossed to the fireplace and, 
seizing the bell-handle, gave a pull that made 
the kitchen resound with wild music. After 
a decent interval, apparently devoted to - the 
allaying of masculine fears, Rosa appeared 
again. 

“ Did you ring, sir?” she inquiry, gazing 
at her master. 

“ Send that bo’sun o’ mine here at once ! ” 
said the captain, gruffiy. 

Rosa permitted herself a slight eKpression 
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of surprise. “Bo'sun, sir?” she asked, 
politely. 

»yes.” 

The girl affected to think. “Oh, you 
mean Mr. Walters?” she said, at last 
Send him here,” said the captain. 

Rosa retired slo\^y, and shortly afterwards 
something was heard brushing softly against 
the wall of the passage. It ceased for a time, 
and just as the captain's patience was nearly 
at an end there was a sharp exclamation, and 
Mr. Walters burst suddenly into the room 
and looked threateningly over his shoulder 
at somebody in the passage. 

“What are you doing here?” demanded 
Captain Trimblett, loudly. 

Mr. Walters eyed him uneasily, and with 
his cap firmly gripped in his left hand saluted 
him with the right. Then he turned his 
head sideways towards the passage. The 
captain repeated his question in a voice, if 
anything, louder than before. 

The strained appearance of Mr. Walters’s 
countenance relaxed. 

“ Come here for my baccy-box, wot I left 
here the other day,” he said, glibly, “ when 
you sent me.” 

“ What were you making that infernal row 
about, then ? ” demanded the captain. 

Mr. Walters cast an appealing glance 
towards the passage and listened acutely. 
“I was — grumbling because — I couldn't — 
find it,” he said, with painstaking precision. 

“ Grumbling ? ” repeated the captain. 
“That ugly voice of yours was enough to 
bring the ceiling down. What was the matter 
with that man that burst out of the gate as we 
came in, eh ? ” 

The boatswain’s face took on a wooden 
expression. 

“ He — his nose was bleeding,” he said, at 
lust. 

“ I know that,” said the captain, grimly ; 
“ but what made it bleed ? ” 

For a moment Mr. Walters looked like a 
man who has been given a riddle too difficult 
for human solution. Then his face cleared 
again. 

“ He — he told me — he was object— 
subject to it,” he stammered, “ Been like 
jt since he was a baby.” 

He shifted his weight to his other foot and 
shrugged eloquently the shoulder near the 
passage. 

“What did you do to him?” demanded 
the captain, in a low, stem voice. 

“Me, sir?” said Mr. Walters, with clumsy 
^urprise. “ Me> sir ? I— I — all I done — all I 
done— was to put a door-key down his back.” 


“ Door-key ? "/oared the captain. 

“To— to stop the bleeding, §Jf,” said Mr. 
Walters, looking at the floor and nervously 
twisting his cap in his hands. “ It's a old- 
fashioned ” 

“ That'll do,” exclaimed the captain, in a 
choking voice, “ that'll do. I dont want any 
more of your lies. How dare you come to 
Mr. Hartley's house and knock his milkman 
about, eh ? How dare you ? What do you 
mean by it ? ” ^ 

Mr. Walters fumbled with his cap again. 

“ I was sitting in the kitchen,” he said at last, 

“ sitting in the kitchen— hunting 'igh and low 
for my baccy-box — ^when this 'ere miserable, 
insulting chap shoves his head in at the door 
and calls the young lady names.” 

“ Names ? ” said the captain, frowning, and 
waving an interruption from Hartley aside. 

“ What names ? ” 

Mr. Walters hesitated again, and his brow 
was almost as black as the captain's. 

“ ' Rosy-lips,' ” he said, at last ; “ and I give 

'im such a wipe acrost ” 

“ Out you go,” cried the wrathful captain. 

“ Out you go, and if I hear your pretty little 
voice in this house again you'll remember it, 

I can tell you. D'ye hear ? Scoot ! ” 

Mr. Walters said “Thank ypu,” and, 
retiring with an air of great deference, closed 
the door softly behind him. ' ' 

“ There's another of them,” said Captain 
Trimblett, subsiding into a chair, “And 
from little things I had heard here and there 
I thought he regarded women as poison. 
Fate again, I suppose ; he was made to 
regard them as poison all these years for the 
sake of being caught by that tow-headed 
wench in your kitchen.” 

CHAPTER XII. 

By no means insensible to the difficulties 
in the way, Joan Hartley had given no en- 
couragement to. Mr. Robert Vyner to follow 
up the advantage afforded him by her admis- 
sion at the breakfast - table. Her father's 
uneasiness, coupled with the broad hints 
which Captain Trimblett mistook f<Mr tactful- 
ness, only confirmed her in her resolution ; 
and Mr. Vyner, in his calmer moments, had 
to admit to himself that she was right— for 
the present, at any rate. Meantime, they 
were both young, and, with the confidence 
of youth, he looked forward to a future 
in which his father's well-known views on 
social distinctions and fitting matrimonial 
alliances should have undergone , a ooiU:* 
plete change. As to his mother, sl% .merely 
seconded his father’s opinions, and, widb 
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admiration bom of love and her marriage 
vows, filed them for reference in a memory 
which had on more than one occasion been a 
source of great embarrassment to a man who 
had not lived for over fifty years without 
changing some of them. 

Deeply conscious of his own moderation, 
it was, therefore, with a sense of annoyance 
that Mr. Robert Vyner discovered that 
Captain Trimblett was actually attempting to 
tackle him upon the subject which he con- 
sidered least suitable for discussion. They 
were sitting in his office, and the captain, in 
pursuance of a promise to Hartley, after two 
or three references to the weather, and a 
long account of an uninteresting conversation 
with a policeman, began to get on to 
dangerous ground. 

“ IVe been in the firm’s service a good 
many years now/^ he began, 

“ I hope you’ll be in as many more,” said 
Vyner, regarding him almost affectionately. 

“ Hartley has been with you a long time, 
too,” continued Trimblett, slowly. “ We 
became chums the first time we met, and 
we’ve been friends ever since. Not just 
fair-weather friends, but close and hearty ; 
else I wouldn’t venture to speak to you as 
I’m going to speak.” 

Mr. Vyner looked up at him suddenly, his 
face hard and forbidding. Then, as he saw 
4he embarrassment in the kindly old face 
before him, .his anger vanished and he bent 
his head to hide a smile. 

** Fire away,” he said, cordially. 

“Fm an old man,” began the captain, 
solemnly. 

“Nonsense,” interrupted Robert, breezily. 
“ Old man indeed ! A man is as old as he 
feels, and I saw you the other night, near the 
Golden Fleece, with Captain Walsh ” 

“ I couldn’t get away from him,” said the 
captain, hastily. 

“So far as I could see you were not 
trying,” continued the remorseless Robert. 
“ You were instructing him in the more diffi- 
cult and subtle movements of a hornpipe, and 
I must say I thought your elasticity was 
wonderful — wonderful.” 

“ It was just the result of an argument I 
had with him,” said the captain, looking very 
confused, “ and I ought to have known better. 
But, as I was saying, I am an old man, and 

“ But you look so young,” protested Mr. 
Vyner. 

“ Old man,” repeated the captain, ignoring 
the remark. “ Old age has its privileges, and 
one of them is to give a word in season 
before it is too late.” 


“'*A stitch in time saves nine,^” quoted 
Robert, with an encouraging nod. 

“ And I was speaking to Hartley the other 
day,” continued the captain. “He hasn’t 
been looking very well of late, and, as far as 
I can make out, he is a little bit worried 
over the matter I want to §jpeak to you about.” 

Robert Vyner’s face hardened again for a 
moment. He leaned back in his chair and, 
playing with his watch-chain, regarded the 
other intently. Then he smiled maliciously. 

“ He told me,” he said, nodding. 

“ 1‘old you ? ” repeated the captain, in 
astonishment. 

Mr. Vyner nodded again, and bending 
down pretended to glance at some papers 
on his table. 

“ Green-fly,” he said, gravely. “ He told 
me that he syringes early and late. He will 
clear a tree, as he thinks, and while he has 
gone to mix another bucket of the stuff there 
are several generations born. Bassett informs 
me that a green-fly is a grandfather before it 
is half an hour old. So you see it is hope- 
less. Quite.” 

Captain Trimblett listened with ill-con 
cealed impatience. “ I was thinking of some 
thing more important than green-flies,” he 
said, emphatically. 

“Yes?” said Vyner, thoughtfully. 

It was evident that the old sailor was 
impervious to hints. Rendered unscrupulous 
by the other’s interference, and at the same 
time unwilling to hurt his feelings, Mr. Vyner 
bethought himself of a tale to which he had 
turned an unbelieving ear only an hour or 
two before. 

“Of course, I quite forgot,” he said, 
apologetically. “How stupid of me! I hope 
that you’ll accept my warmest congratulation ^ 
and be very, very happy. I can’t tell you 
how pleased I am. But for the life of me I 
can’t see why it should worry Hartley,” 

“ Congratulations ? ” said the captain, eye 
ing him in surprise. “ What about ? ” 

“Your marriage,” replied Robert. “I only 
heard of it on my way to the office, and your 
talking put it out of my head,” 

said Captain Trimblett, going 
purple with suppressed emotion. “ My 
marriage 1 I’m not going to be married. 
Not at all.” 

“What do you mean by ‘not at all’?’ 
inquired Mr. Vyner, looking puzzled. ‘Ht 
isn’t a thing you can do by halves.” 

“ Fm not going to be married at all,” said 
the captain, raising his voice. “I never 
thought of such a thing. Who — who told 
you?” , 
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“A little bird/' said Robert, with a simper- 
ing air. 

Captain Trimblett took out a handkerchief, 
and after blowing his nose violently and 
wiping his heated face expressed an over- 
powering desire to wring the little bird’s neck. 

“ Who was it ? ” he repeated. 

“ A little bird bf the name of Sellers — 
Captain Sellers,” replied Robert. “ 1 met 
him on my way here, hopping about in the 
‘Street, simply brimming over with the 
news.” 

“ I'here isn't a word of truth in it,” said 
ihc agitated captain. ** I never thought of 
Hich a thing. That old mischief-making 
mummy must be mad— stark, starin’ mad.” 

“ Dear me ’ ” said Robert, regretfully. 
“ He seems such a dear old chap, and I 
thought it was so nice to see a man of his 
age so keenly interested in the love-affairs of 
a younger generation. Anybody might have 
thought you were his own son from the way 
he talked of you.” 

“I’ll ‘son’ him!” said the unhappy 


watched the captain hurrying across the 
bridge. With a blessing on the head of the 
most notorious old gossip in Salthaven, he 
returned to his work.- 

Possessed by a single idea. Captain Trim- 
hlett sped on his way at a pace against which 
both his age and his hgure protested in vain. 
By the time he reached Tranquil Vale he was 
breathless, and hardly able to gasp his inquiry 
for Captain Sellers to the old housekeeper 
who attended the door. 

“ He’s a-sitting in the garden looking at his 
flowers,” she replied. “ Will you go through ? ” 
Captain Trimblett went through. His 
head was erect and his face and eyes 
blazing. A little old gentleman, endowed 
with the far sight peculiar to men who have 
followed the sea, who was sitting in a deck- 
chair at the bottom of the garden, glimpsed 
him and at once collapsed. By the time the 
captain reached the chair he discovered a 
weasel-faced, shrunken old figure in a snuff- 


captain, vaguely. 

“ He is very deaf,” said Robert, gently, 

“ and perhaps he may have misunderstood 
somebody. Perhaps somebody told him 
)'ou were fwt going to be married. Funny 
he shouts so, isn't it? Most deaf people 
s|)cak in a very low voice.” 

“ Did he shout that ? ” inquired ('aj)tain 
I'nmblett, in a quivering voice. 

“bawled it,” replied Mr. Vyiicr, fhccr- 
fully : “but, as it isn’t true, 1 really think 
that you ought 
to go and tell 
Fajitain Sellers 
at once. There 

no knowing 3 ^3 fc 

what hopes he '*1 ' ( | \ ^ 

tmiy be raising. . ' v' I'r," ' // jM. 

lie is a fine old 

he^is awee bit ^ 

Captain ^ 

Trimblett, who \ 

patiently^ until 

bnished, and ^ 

‘ben, forgetting 

all about the errand that had brought 
btoi there, departed in haste. Mr. 
Vyner went to the window, and a 
broad smile lit up his face as he 
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coloured suit of clothes sunk in a profound 
slumber. He took him by the arms and 
shook him roughly. 

Yes ? Halloa ! What's matter ? ” inquired 
Captain Sellers, half waking. 

Captain Trimblett arched his hand over his 
mouth and bent to an ear apparently made 
.of yellow parchment. 

“ Cap'n Sellers,” he said, in a stern, thrill- 
ing voice, “ Fve got a bone to pick with 
you.” 

The old man opened his eyes wide and sat 
blinking at him. “ Fve been asleep,” he 
said, with a senile chuckle. “ How do, Cap'n 
Trimblett ?” 

‘TVe got a bone to pick with you,” repeated 
the other. 

“ Eh ? ” said Captain Sellers, putting his 
hand to his ear. 

“A — bone — to — pick — with — you,” said 
the incensed Trimblett, raising his voice. 
“ What do you mean by it ? ” 

“ Eh ? ” said Captain Sellers, freshly. 

“ What do you mean by saying things 
about me ?” bawled Trimblett. How dare 
you go spreading false reports about me ? Fll 
have the law of you.” 

Captain Sellers smiled vaguely and shook 
his head. 

“Fll prosecute you,” bellowed Captain 
Trimblett. “ You're shamming, you old fox. 
You can hear what I say plaiq enough. 
You've been spreading reports that Fm going 
to ” 

He stopped and looked round just in 
time. Attracted by the volume of his voice, 
the housekeeper had come to the back door, 
two faces appeared at the next-door windows, 
and the back of Mr. Peter Truefitt was just 
disappearing inside his summer-house. 

“I know you are talking,” said Captain 
Sellers, plaintively, “ because I can see your 
lips moving. It's a great affliction — deafness.” 

He fell back in his chair again, and, with 
a crafty old eye cocked on the windows next 
door, fingered a scanty tuft of white hair on 
his chin and smiled weakly. Captain Trim- 
blett controlled himself by an effort, and, 
selecting a piece of paper from a bundle of 
letters in his pocket, made signs for a pencil. 
Captain Sellers shook his head; then he 
glanced round uneasily as Trimblett, with an 
exclamation of satisfaction, found an inch in 
his waistcoat-pocket and began to write. He 
nodded sternly at the paper when he had 
finished, and handed it to Captain Sellers. 

The old gentleman received it with a 
pleasant smile, and, extricating himself from 
Ms chait in a remarkable fashion considering 


his age, began to fumble in his pocketsi He 
went through them twice, and his counten- 
ance, now lighted by hope and now darkened 
by despair, conveyed to Captain Trimblett 
as accurately as speech could have done the 
feelings of a man to whom all reading matter, 
without his spectacles, is mere dross. 

“ I can’t find my glaSses,” said Captain 
Sellers, at last, lowering himself into the 
chair. Then he put his hand to his ear and 
turned towards his visitor. “ Try again,” he 
said, encouragingly. 

Captain Trimblett eyed him for a moment 
in helpless wrath, and then, turning on his 
heel, marched back through the house, and 
after standing irresolute for a second or two 
entered his own. The front room was empty, 
and from the silence he gathered that Mrs. 
Chinnery was out. He filled his pipe, and 
throwing himself into an easy-chair sought to 
calm his nerves with tobacco, while he tried 
to think out his position. His meditations 
w^ere interrupted by the entrance of Mr. 
Truefitt, and something in the furtive way 
that gentleman eyed him as he came into the 
room only served to increase his uneasiness. 

“Very warm,” said Truefitt. 

The captain assented, and with his eyes 
fixed on the mantelpiece smoked in silence. 

“ I saw you . . . talking ... to Captain 
Sellers just now,” said Mr. Truefitt, after a 
loilg pause. 

“Aye,” said the captain. “You did.” 

His eyes came from the mantelpiece and 
fixed themselves on those of his friend. Mr. 
Truefitt in a flurried fashion struck a match 
and applied it to his empty pipe. 

“ Fll have the law of him,” said the captain, 
fiercely ; “ he has been spreading false reports 
about me.” 

“Reports?” repeated Mr. Truefitt, in a 
husky voice. 

“ He has been telling everybody that I am 
about to be married,” thundered the captain. 

Mr. Truefitt scratched the little bit of grey 
whisker that grew by his ear. 

“ I told him,” he said at last. 

“You?” exclaimed the amazed captain. 
“ But it isn’t true.” 

Mr. Truefitt turned to him with a smile 
intended to be arch and reassuring. The 
result, owing to his nervousness, was so 
hideous that the captain drew back iu 
dismay. 

“ It's — it's all right,” said Mr. Truefitt at 
last. “ Ah ! If it hadn't been for me you 
might have gone on hoping for years and 
years, without knowing the true state of her 
feelings towards you.” 
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» What do you mean ? ” depianded the 
captain, gripping the arms of his chair. 

“ Sellers is a little bit premature,” said Mr. 
I'ruefitt, coughing. “ There is nothing settled 
yet, of course. 1 told him so. Perhaps I 
oughtn’t to have mentioned it at all just yet, 
hut I was so pleased to find that it was all 
right I had to tell Somebody.” 

“ What arc you-r- talking about ? ” gasped 
the captain. 


‘‘ Told her ? Told her what ? ” cried the 
captain. 

“Told her that you said you were not 
worthy of her,” replied Mr. Truefitt, very 
slowly and distinctly. 

The captain took his pipe out of his 
mouth, and laying it on the table with 
extreme care listened mechanically while the 
clock struck five. 

“ \Vhat did she say ? ” he inquired, hoarsely, 
after the clock had finished. 

Mr. IVuefitt leaned over, and with a tremb- 
ling hand patted him on the shoulder. 

“ She said, ‘ Nonsense,’ ” he replied, softly. 


!l 
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“‘she said, “ nonsense,” ' HK REPl.IKD, SOFTLY.” 


Mr. Truefitt looked up, and by a strong The captain rose and, putting on his cap— 
effort managed to meet the burning gaze mostly over one eye— i)ut out his hands like 
before him. a blind man for the door, and blundered out 

“ I told Susanna,” he said, with a gulp. into the street. 


( To be continued. ) 
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T has passed into an aphorism. 
Through the literature of 
the world, of every country, 
of every age, there runs the 
implication that a fat body 
and a lean wit are allied. Vice 
versa, a thin body, say the wiseacres, accom- 
panies a clever intellect. No one is so fond 
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it come perseverance, virtue, and content* 
ment. All this was occasioned by a Socialist 
gibe at the German Chancellor, Prince von 
Billow, for being corpulent — “ battening/' 
sneered the Chancellor's enemy, on the 
wrongs and necessities of the poor." “ Evil 
the day," continued Professor Bertholdt, 
“ when we Germans become a lean race like 


of harping on this string as Shakespeare, with 
his blundering Falstaff, his gaunt and enter- 
prising Cassius, And it is the same with 
unwritten wisdom — the universal folk-lore — 
with its “ Pat and folly are ever mated," 
“A fat paunch and a lean pate,” “The 
world to win you must be thin," “ Fat 
feeds on brains,” and such -like proverbs 
by the score. You remember Byron's horror 
of growing corpulent and his saying to 
Rogers, “ The moment a man becomes 
fat Death has already come to that man.” 
Frederick the Great, too, said on one occa- 
sion, “ There are two kinds of men in the 
world — fat and thin — and none of the fat 
ones command my regiments.” 

Sudh, touched on briefly, is the situation 
so far as public opinion generally regards 
obesity. And now comes along the German 
Professor Bertholdt, with the startling dictum 
that the world, perhaps (there is much virtue 
in that vielleicht), owes most to its fat men, 
that obesity is on*^ of the greatest blessings 
that Providence has sent to man, and that with 


some of our neighbours. As for great deeds 
and high scholarship, I have known many 
noble men and sound scholars and they have 
nearly all been fat." 

Have we here a paradox ? Is it really true 
that fatness and genius are allied? One 
knows the persistence of popular delusions, 
of unjust dicta that hold good for ages just 
because someone uttered them hundreds of 
years ago and people go on repeating the 
legends. Then, full of suspicion and a 
brand-new idea, we turn to the great critic 
Lessing, and find him actually delivering his 
opinion that Shakespeare was a “large, stout 
man.” Think of it — Shakespeare, who was 
always poking fun at stout men, a fat man 
himself! Yet there is something certainly of 
confirmation in the Stratford bust, and the 
Garrick theory that he died of apoplexy 
(although, by the by, the author of 
“Sherlock Holmes,” in his last book, de- 
duces the fact that really the bard succumbed 
to locomotor ataxy). 

Albeit, once we have struck out on this 
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new line one hardly knows how to encounter 
all the rude surprises that greet the man who 
foolishly clings to the centuries-old fable (was 
it not Carlyle who said it, and Tolstoi who 
quotes it maliciously?) that ‘‘no fat fellow 
ever did anything in the world that was really 
worth the doing.” What a jump from this ; 
to our German savant\s obiter dictum that 
the fat men have done nearly everything 
worth doing 1 

But first a word as to the mystery of fat. 
You meet a man in the street and put the 
question to him, and lo ! it is no mystery at 
all. “If a man eats and sleeps and loafs he 
gets fat. That’s why I believe in dieting 
and hard work.” Could anything be more 
absurd than this theory? 

Was Napoleon, working \ 


twenty hours out of the twenty-four, sleep- 
ing too much ? And not only work, but a 
perpetual supervision, the mind on the rack, 
the nerves never relaxed. And yet, diet and 
work as he w’ould, he got fatter and fatter, 
and never once did his fatness obscure his 
genius or cause his flame to burn less 
ardently. A man who would gravely ascribe 
the Russian disaster and the Waterloo defeat 
to the Imperial aggregation of adipose tissue 
has little real knowledge of Napoleon or of 
history. 

Napoleon w'as born to be a fat man — all 
the Bonapartes became fat at thirty, and even 
before — it was not a question of diet or 
sleep or work or exercise -the cells of fat 
went on in due process of 
time to cover their bodies, 
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with no more influence upon their brains 
than stature realJy has. And that brings us 
to an interesting point — the sub^influence — 
the unconscious action of any. personal 
peculiarity upon character. We all know 
that Pope^s deformity, Scott’s lame leg, and 
Byron’s club foot really wrought an effect 
upon their careers, 

making them intro- , . 

speed ve and reliant 

upon their own inner . 

resources, just as the ^ y'"' 

malformed arm of a 

certain European , / 

monarch to-day un- ' vpM 

doubtedly biased his 

early youth and man- | • | 

hood. 

One would there- ^ i 
fore expect that fat l<\\ 

—or, rather, let us V^-.\ 

say the consirious- 

ness of a well-covered 

body — would have 

some such reflex ' \ 

psychological action, 

making its owner placid, 

bovine, equaniwnous. Then 

there instantly leaps to the ^ 

mind, the alert mind, mor- | J 

dant wit, and tremendous 

industry of Oibbon, of | 

Balzac, of Dumas. There | 

probably never was such an i 

indefatigable observer and jl 

chronicler as Balzac, “ A ’i 

Russian — the translator of 
‘Pere (ioriot’ — came to my 
rooms this morning,” wrote 
Balzac to a friend. “ He was 
evidently taken much by sur- 
prise, for he bad, as he frankly 
confessed, expected to find a i; 

gaunt and fiery eagle of a man 
— not the stout, respectable jj 

bourgeois whom he em- f; 

braced.” jj 

Appearances, then, are de- 

ceptive. The mountain may ii ’ 
seem stupid and inert ; within Ij willia? 
may burn fires vast epough <V- 

to light and thrill the uni- 
verse. Dr. Johnson, 
whose girdle might have easily encom- 
passed a dozen Dantes, at least was not 
sensitive as to hi.s bulk, and had a proper 
contempt for thin, little men, which may 
probably account for his affection for Boswell, 
who began to grow very fat soon after 
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twenty, and yet was able to produce the 
best biography in the language. But it was 
not so with Dr. Johnson’s Royal master, 
George IIL, who had all Byron’s horror of 
growing fat, and early put himself on a stri(t 
regimen to prevent his emulating the example 
of his uncle, the Duke of Cumberland, who 
Veighed eighteen 
, stone. 

“ If I had taken 
care what I ate and 
^ drank,” said the’ 

Hj^ \\ Duke to his Royal 

3 . \ V nephew, ‘‘I could 

■|l prevented this ” 

\\)\ —tapping his too- 

. ‘ protuberantstoma(ii 

But the theory was 
-,/f not really a sound 

/ '' one— for bodily eor- 

\ pulence, like the gifts 

V. of poetry and music, 

. , - .. ” come.s to persons the 

• y, r** y most unlikely, and 

who certainly would 
' vseem not to deserve it. 

7"^' Thus the a.scetic Tolstoi's 
/V taunt, “ Show me the man’s 

vMpe^Fox body and I will show you 

his mind,” is not and can- 

Ji j not be right. 

|[ It is true the witty A’ol- 

jj taire was as thin as a .skolc- 

Ij ton, but what i.s there to show' 
that he would not have been 
1 1 equally spirituel had ho 

weighed, say, thirteen stono 
j! instead of seven ? Then, too, 

1 1 it is erroneous to suppose 

J that a corpulent person 

!| necessarily easy-going, as wu 

I say. King Henry VIII. was 

I fat at twenty, yet certainly ia> 

j man was more exigeani— 
j although the late King Carlos 

I of Portugal might support the 

jl theory of amiability. 

It is perhaps within the 

PITT * 1 <ioniain of politics that wo 

I reallyencounter fat and genius 

at its highest development. 

As someone remarked 

American statesmanship : “ / l 
is necessary to bulk largely (and literally) 
the public eye,” even though certain Americjm 
editors — notably, the editor of the New York 
Sun --do their utmost, and they can be veiy 
scathing,to discount the undeniable advantage 
of a political candidate’s weight, especially in 
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the case of Mr. Cleveland, who weighed seven- 
teen and a half stone. But it has been the 
same in the Old World. Who more fiery and 
tumultuous than Charles James Fox, “the 
fattest member of this House ; who calmer 
and gentler than Pitt, one of the thinnest of 
men ? Then there was the fat and untam- 
able Mirabeau—a cbunterpart of the fat and 
docile Louis XVI. ; a Daniel O’Connell to 
match, let us say, Lord 
John Russell. 

In America it is 
indisputable that the 
majority of the Pre- 
sidents have been fat 
men, and at this writing 
the most prominent and 
promising candidate, Mr. 

'I'aft, has constantly a 
rejoinder ready for those 
hecklers who twit him 
with his abnormal de- 
f)osit of adipose tissue. 

“ The gentleman has 
rudely interrupted. He 
asks why I am fat. He 
might just as well have 
asked me why I have 
brown hair instead of 
black. Let me tell him 
this. I would rather a 
thousand times be 
wrapped up in Nature’s 
honest integument than 
ivrapped up in my own 
ronceit and ignorance.” 

(Great applause.) 

As if further to demon- 
strate the popular fallacy 
concerning fat one might 
turn to science, where there 
are a score of celebrated fat 
men, from Arkwright to Ray 
Lankester, to balance the 
thin ones. 

In painting and sculpture, 
obesity and genius so fre- 
quently go hand in hand that 
one scarcely need pick out examples from 
Pubens to Alma - Tadema. Poets when 
young tnay be thin, but, like Horace, 
^^uccess gives them a fuller habit, in spite 
p' striking examples to the contrary. But 
’n scarcely any domain is fat so prominent 


as in that of music, especially the executive 
side of that art. Look at the generous 
proportions of Handel and of Bach, if 
you will ; but how many great modem 
singers and players are there who are not 
obese ? “ It is part of a tenor’s and soprano’s 
profession to be fat,” says Colonel Mapleson, 
the impresario, humorously ; and from the 
instances we see on the operatic and concert 
stage there is much truth 
in the dictum. On the 
stage of the drama, it is 
true, a foolish prejudice 
limits the usefulness of 
an obese actor to 
comedy, although most 
of the great comedians 
have been thin men. 
No man had a more 
delicate talent than the 
-late Corney Grain, who 
once called himself “the 
comic elephant,” and yet 
his nearest rival, George 
Grossmith, is as gaunt 
as a needle. On the 
other hand, no one can 
doubt that Mr. Oscar 
Asche is a born trage- 
dian. 

But the annals of 
genius are filled to over- 
flowing with the names of 
men who toiled and 
achieved fame under a full 
habit. Nothing can be 
more unjust than the gibe 
about “ fat and folly ” and 
fatness and indolence. 
Martin Luther was as fat 
as Calvin was thin ; Ernest 
Renan’s obesity did not 
obscure his insight and brilli- 
ancy. Many writers and 
speakers have too long spoken 
invidiously of fatness, but the 
best retort we have been able 
to glean in our researches 
into this weighty subject is that of C. H. 
Spurgeon, the famous preacher. 

“ People,” said Spurgeon, “ say I am fat. 
I am not fat. I am bone and flesh. My 
limbs, thank God, are amply clothed, and 
I am in my right mind.” 
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I. 

HE two children were cousins, 
and very fond of each other. 
Master I'om Lawton was the 
orphan son of that good soldier 
Sir Thomas Lawton, who won 
reputation, fame, glory in our 
Indian wars ; and then, having won so much, 
began to lose-^-first his money, then his wife, 
then his life. Thus little rom was left like 
a small lost dog, to be cared for by any 
kind relatives w^ho were not too busy to 
attend to the matter, 

Miss Mabel Lawton was the daughter of 
the kind relatives who, off and on, looked 
after little Tom. The boy had some sort of 
solicitor-guardian, some sort of {)ension- 
money or Government-grant, and really he 
demanded no great thought. He was to 
be educated for a soldier, and, as soon as 
possible, be sent to India with a sword. 

But alj relating to little Mabel was of the 
utmost importance, because her people, these 
Hampshire Lawtons, were of the wealthy, 
idle, ornamental class. Papa was a big land- 
owner, county magnate, deputy lieutenant, 
always making boss-shots at getting into 
Parliament, and gaining more and more 
gratitude and respect from his party each 
time that he missed the target. If he stuck 
to it and went on shooting without count of 
the cost of cartridges, etc., he might end as 
a peer and get into Parliament that way. 
Step-mamma was pretty, well-born, fashion- 
able, with more money of her own. They 
lived at Ainswdnton, in a large white house in 
a park, and were kind to poor little Tom. 
But the kindest person in that house, or park, 
or all the wide world, was blue-eyed, brown- 
tailed Mabel. 

She never changed. From the first she 
was the real friend. “I hop,’' she wrote, 
after Tom’s first visit to Ainswinton, “you 
vf}\l Come here next Hollydays and all yur 
Hollyihys. I love you very much, and if 
you wil mary me when I am growne up I 
wil do so.” 


'Pom came regularly to spend his vacations 
in Hampshire. He did Mabel good. It 
happened that, in the opinion of the local 
doctor, Mabel was making too much haste to 
reach the grown-up goal. She was coming 
through her short skirts too fast, was too tall, 
too intelligent for her tender years. Books 
.should be laid aside ; and the best thing for 
Mabel would be to let her run wild until 
colour came back to her pale cheeks and hei 
black stockings had rounder, firmer legs in 
them. Step-sisters and brothers could not 
run, wild or tame ; they could only toddle. 
So Tom ran wild with her. 

It was a perfect house, of varied charm. 
It had stately, splendid rooms and halls, and 
snug little home-like rooms that opened into 
the gardens ; it had gun-rooms, play-rooms, 
box-rooms, untreasured lofts, forgotten or 
undiscovered flights of stairs, and dim, iin 
trodden passages ; it had been built by many 
men in many ages, but Providence bad 
guided their hands ; without settled . 
added to, tinkered at, messed about by 
architects, builders, sanitary engineers, it bad 
slowly matured into the absolutely perfict 
house - -for Hide and Seek. 

'Phere were innumerable servants : grave, 
dignified, stupid while in presence of mastei 
and mistress ; but behind their backs, with 
the children, they were playmates — jolly good 
playmates, too. There were noble stables, 
home farm, dairies, the wide park, the woods 
the village, the rising down— in a word, there 
were all the materials that made up paradise 
for Master Tom. 

In the springtime, especially when Easter 
holidays fell late, the boy used to throi), 
almost to burst, with happiness. As he and 
Mabel scampered across the park to the 
budding beech-woods, the west wind blew 
on their faces, blew into their beating 
hearts ; and the wind was the joy of liL‘» 
stirring them to bound and prance 
it stirred the lambs on the hillside, tlic 
squirrels and the rabbits on the moss-carpet 
of the wood. They spent the long morning'^ 
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“ MF ANIJ MAHU- SCAMI’EKKD ACROSS 1 Hl<, i'AKK TO TUT UUDDINO BEECH-WOODS.” 


alone in the wood, 
and the hours were 
all too brief for 
them. Never was 
^sach a place- 
pi iinroses thick as 
stars on a summer* 
niL^ht ; birds’ nests 
ill every hawthorn 
bush; a little stream 
to dam, to jump, 
to ford, to fall into 
— a chattering, 
hubbling, laughing 
stn*am that had no 
busine'ss - aim or 
})urpose, that 
flowed only to 
make kingfishers, 
otters, dragon-flies, 
and children 
luippy. 

'fhey were boy 
and girl lovers, and 
w'hen they were old 
enough they would 
be husband and 
wife. lie never 
forgot this ; he 
brought her into 
all his plans of 
future fun. 

“We will have 
a ya('ht,’’ he would 
tell her, “when we 
are married, and 
cross the Pacific 
( )eean and explore 
uidmown islands. 

U hen we come to 
the mouth of a 
tiver, we will steam 
up it. When there 
not sufficient 
water — it will be an immensely big yacht — 
w’e will go on in the .«*'team pinnace with a 
Mvivel-gun in her bows, and keep a sharp 
ook-out for savages. Then, when the water 

not sufficient, we will march and ford on 
f‘>ot, till we reach the source of the river. . . , 
hel us suppose that we have now left the 
pinnace a hundred miles behind us.” 

And for the rest of the morning the 
inendly, familiar brook was the mighty, far-off 
rtver narrowed down towards its undiscovered 
source ; and, marching and fording, they 
Were two intrepid explorers. 

Sometimes when Tom was haranguing her 
^Pon his always grandiose schemes, little 

vol. XXXV, -*- 56 . 


Mabel would check him with a few (questions. 
“ 1 om, how will you get the money for all 
this ? ” 

“ I shall get it in India before I come back 
to marry you.” 

“ But generals don’t have as much money 
as all that.” 

“ Not in their regular pay, but they get it 
in war.” 

'Pom was very strong on his future pro- 
fession and the area of his future prowess. 
He was to follow in his father’s footsteps, 
but it seemed that he meant to strike out 
some fresh paths for himself. 

“ In war,” he explained, “ if I have any 
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luck, I can easily sack a king's palace and 
get several lacs of rupees." 

“ Aren't all the palaces sacked by now ? " 

“Not in the north-west," said Tom, stoutly. 
“ Beyond our frontier there are undiscovered 
countries — palaces and kings, in the hills, 
where no white man has ever been." 

As time passed, pretty Mabel grew so 
strong and well that there was no longer any 
necessity for her to run wild. Her blue eyes 
were bright and clear, her cheeks were firm ; 
and so were her legs, now shrouded to the 
ankles by a lengthened skirt ; her thick brown 
hair was tied at the neck with ribbon and 
bow, and did not float in the breeze like a 
pony's tail when she took an infrequent 
scamper. She was full of life, full of fun, full 
of kindness. Tom, arriving on his last 
holidays at Ainswinton, led her out into the 
garden and blushed with pleasure before he 
gave her a second kiss. 

I'hen Mabel made him blush , furiously ; 
indeed, it became a blushing match between 
them. 

“Tom, ought we to go on doing it — 
kiss, 1 mean ? Aren't I getting too old ?" 

“Too old / Why ? What rot. Why not ? " 

Then it appeared that step-mamma had 
queer views on this subject. She had been 
talking seriously to Mabel, laying down lines 
for Mabel's thought, setting the foundation 
of the wall she intended in due sea.son to 
build up between the cousins. 

“I think it rot, myself," said Mabel. “But 
mamma has all sorts of ideas. 1 don't believe 
we shall ever be allowed to have such a good 
time together as we used to." 

It was the new order. Everything was to 
be different. Now that Mabel's body was all 
right, the doctor said one might go on with 
the training of her mind. And here again 
Tom would be useful. The pair could work 
together, instead of playing together: the 
companionship in toil would stimulate and 
encourage the young lady. That was the 
plan. But for the advice of the learned 
doctor, poor Tom would have been altogether 
banished from paradise. A holiday governess 
and a holiday tutor had been engaged for the 
whole of the summer vacation. Fraulein 
Bingen would keep them both going in 
French and German; Mr. Mackenzie would 
hold the boy's nose to the mathematical 
grindstone, and give the girl as large a 
share in the historical and literary lessons as 
she cared to take. 

It was dreadful. Paradise with two serpents 
upsetting everything— all the fruits turned 


sour, one's only food dry leaves from the 
tree of knowledge. Prisoners half the da} 
— the sun shining, the woods calling to them ; 
and they two, held fast in a dull little room, 
envying the bees that buzzed in and out again 
at their own free will. No real freedom, no 
unchallenged companionship ; walks with a 
fusty, spectacled, middle-aged Scotchman, or 
a stupid, fat-faced, eyeglassed Alsatian. 

They did not like Miss Bingen ; but they 
loathed Mr. Mackenzie. 

He was short, squat, heavy — a pompous 
pedagogue with scant, sandy hair, mean little 
eyes, and huge gold-rimmed spectacles. Hr 
was erudite, certainly — writing a history of 
the Seven Years' War, and willing to recite 
you unwritten chapters of it. His holiday 
pupils named him “Goggles," learned to 
imitate his harsh, loud voice, said he was a 
bounder and a sneak, and found no redeem- 
ing trait in him. 

He loved to keep Tom grinding on in the 
dark, shadowy room when Mabel passed to 
and fro on the sunlit lawn, or, pausing, looked 
in wistfully through the open window. And 
at any protest or hint of rebellion he reported 
to head quarters. 

“That," he would say, “is a matter I must 
lay before Mrs. Lawton." f 

He laid every matter before Mrs. I^wton 
— the music-hall song that Tom sang, the 
game of rounders with the grooms and foot 
men, the moonlight ramble with Mabel on 
the night that papa and mamma went to the 
dinner-party at old Sir John Belfield's. He 
zoas such a sneak. 

Nevertheless, the children had some fun 
in spite of Goggles. He could not always 
be playing spy. As the August days turned 
hotter. Goggles showed signs of lethargy aftci 
his generous luncheon, and would sometimes 
creep off* to his room for a nap that lasted 
till tea-time. Miss Bingen in a garden chair, 
with a book on her lap, would frankly doze, 
then frankly snore, while she dreamed of 
home and the dear Rhine provinces. 1'hen 
the children would scamper away and be 
unmolested and happy for an hour or two. 

“ Where shall we go, Mabel ? ” 

“ Oh, to our tree, Tom." 

They had made a discovery of a truly 
wonderful tree, and hither they went again 
and again with undiminished delight. It 
was a fine old beech that stood on the 
bank by the village path, just outside the 
park ; and it was so extraordinarily easy to 
climb that the lower branches of it might 
have been the staircase at home. At a height 
of nine cr ten feet the main trunk seemed to 
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cease, the big branches opened outward and 
upward ; and within was a perfect little castle 
or platform, where one could sit almost at 
one’s ease like a bird on a secure perch. 

Tom, who had discovered and explored 
this tree-castle, always gave a hand to Mabel 
and pulled her up after him ; but indeed she 
rc(iuired little assistance. When she crouched 
clown by his side she used often to put her 
.unis round him to steady herself ; and when 
she did this he was conscious of a strange 
elation and triumph. It seemed to him that 
hit was cock of the walk, king of the castle, 
over-lord of hill and dale, and that all the 
world lay at his 
feet — all life rolled 
hy below him to 
let him see its 
secrets and under 
stand Its mystery, 

H e c verafterwards 
remembered this 
curious sensation. 

Above their 
heads was the 
green dome made 
l»y the leaves ; all 
about them hung 
the green leaf-cur- 
tains , but, through 
the green leaves 
and between the 
Miiooth white 
branches, they had 
a fine view of the 
path that stretched 
away on either 
hand to the woods 
or to the village. 

And along this 
path all the village 
lolk went by, be- 
traying their 
^iccrets. T/ial was 
the real fun of the 
tree. It never 
oi'curred to any- 
one that there 
'flight be two little 
birds in the tree 
watching and 

“ Cave I*' Tom 
would whisper. 

Someone was 
f'oming along the 
path. Then, 
crouched down 
side by side, they 


would wait and watch, scarcely breathing till 
the someone — whoever it was— had gone by. 

Once it was the village idiot, and he showed 
them that he really was not such a fool as he 
looked. He was a poor, harmless lout who 
gibbered at one and held forth a shaking 
hand for alms in the village street. If you 
met him there, all he could say was, “ Goo- 
gar — oh, goo-gar ” ; all he could do was to 
touch his tattered cap unceasingly while he 
shambled after you. But here, thinking him- 
self quite alone on the sunlit path, he brought 
out his money and counted it with consider- 
able intelligence ; put it carefully back in his 
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pocket ; gave the pocket a slap for luck ; and 
shuffled on without a single “goo-gar/^ 

Once it was Miss Monk, the good-locuking 
schoolmistress of the village school. She 
strolled to and fro very sedately upon the 
path, in full sight of the tree ; glanced 
now and then at the watch-bracelet on her 
wrist ; then stopped, and, taking a letter from 
the bosom of her black and white blouse, 
read it thoughtfully. Presently there came 
the sound of a cjuick, firm footstep. It was 
Mr. Horner, the curate. Have I kept you 
waiting, my darling?” said Mr. Horner; 
and arm-in-arm, mo.st lovingly, curate and 
schoolmistress strolled away into the pleasant 
recesses of the little wood. That was their 
secret — they were an engaged couple, 
although all the world thought the curate 
was to wed the elder Miss Chudleigh. 

Whoever it was who came by the tree, a 
secret was sure to be let out. 

Now, on this hot, sleepy afternoon, it was 
old Sir John Belfield ; and that was the best 
fun of ail. 

Sir John was not like Mabel’s father, a 
great landowner ; but he was a local magnate 
of considerable importance, with a fine park 
and house of his own. He was the senior 
magistrate, and on the Bench he gave 
exemplary sentences to all wrong-doers. He 
read the lessons in church, and because of 
his dignity, his bushy white eyebrows, and his 
high principles, people dreaded as well as 
respected him. 

Now, if you please, chancing to meet a 
plump, apple-cheeked dairymaid, he was 
blocking the way for her, skipping from side 
to side of the path like a white-haired old 
goat turned mischievous. 

“ Pay toll,” cried Sir John. “ Pay toll. A 
kiss — or I won’t let you pass.” 

“ Oh, Sir Jam, lat be,” said Mary Gates. 
“ Lat me be ; for I tell ’ee I wunt. No, Sir 
Jam, I wTint.” 

The children knew her well. She was 
Mary Gates from the home dairy, dressed in 
her wSunday best, off to drink tea with her 
Aunt Thorp at the cottage near the mill. 

“ Yes ; you must pay toll,” said Sir John, 
with outstretched arms, skipping from side to 
side. “ I am the tax-collector. Whenever I 
see a pretty wench I tax her with a kiss.” 

**Lat me be,” said Mary. Her cheeks 
were like flaming paeonies instead of pink 
apples j and, as Sir John snatched at her and 
sought to exact the penalty, she gave liim a 
sounding smack in the face, dodged round 
him, and ran. 

“ There ! ” she called back to him. “ ’Tes 


all you’ll get from me ; and I’ll tell my lady 
if you make complaint.” 

Sir John rubbed his face, stamped on the 
ground in anger, and shook his fist. 

You little minx ! ” he bawled, “ not to 
take a joke in good part. Go on and be 
hanged to you for an Jmpudent hussy 1 ’’ 
And he turned and stalked away. 

Up in the tree Tom and Mabel were 
almost fainting from suppression of laughter. 

What tickled the children so much w'as 
the silliness of all these people in letting 
their cats out of the bag. They all made 
so jolly sure they w'ere alone and un- 
observed. Yet, after all, it is not an 
unheard-of thing that a tree should be occu 
pied by someone — woodcutter, bird’s-nestcr, 
nut-gatherer. Had they looked up the tree 
carefully they w’ould have seen the sentinels— 
it was impossible to hide completely behind 
the branches. But these silly people never 
did look up the tree. 

The children talked of this subject, and of 
other subjects, one afternoon when they weie 
going to their observation-nook. They had 
come round through a field gate, and they 
sauntered down the empty path talking 
eagerly. Not a sound broke the w'ann still- 
ness, and they lingered beneath the spreading 
branches before climbing up to their perch. 

“Is that why she hired old Goggles — just 
to watch me and prevent my being with 
you ? ” 

Tom was talking of step-mamma Lawton 
now. Stej)-mamma had again been speaking 
seriously to Mabel. Mamma, it appeared, 
had got wind of these afternoon absences, 
and did not approve. 

“Never mind,” said Tom, defiantly; “ we’ll 
be together in the end, if Goggles w^as foity 
sneaks instead of one sneak. When you and 
I are grown-up and married ” 

Then Mabel disclosed more of mamma’s 
plans. 

“'Fom, they’ll never let us marry. She 
said the other day I was to open my mind 
and learn everything I could, so as to be a 
suitable wife for a political nobleman.” 

“ What a dirty shame ! But you won’t, 
Mab? You’ll stick to your promise? You’ll 
wait for me ? ” 

“ I want to, Tom ” 

“ Cave!'^ said Tom, dropping his voice and 
pointing down the path with a warning finger. 
Someone coming ! Faint far-off footstep^ 
had sounded on the gravel path. 

“ Quick I ” and he took her hand in his. 
“We must hop up to our perch,” and he 
scrambled upon the bank. “Quick, Mab ! ’ 
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But then there came a most dreadful voice permitted to stay till the end of his holidays, 
out of the tree but he was never again asked to visit Ains- 

“ Old Goggles is here before you.” winton Park. His relatives had thrown him 

And, looking up for the first time, they back on the hands of the solicitor-guardian, 
saw the ugly spectacled bird that had stolen as something troublesome with which they 
their perch. could not be bothered any longer. The 

“ This,” said Mr. Mackenzie, ponderously sooner he was packed off to India, the better 
and awkwardly climbing down from the tree for everybody : once there, he could give no 
this is a matter that I must lay before more trouble. 

Mrs. Lawton. ^ The year that he obtained his commission 

and was provided with a passage to India, 
That was the end of poor Tom, He was Uncle Lawton realized the ambition of his 
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life. At last he had got into Parliament. A 
grateful Sovereign had raised him to the 
peerage, and henceforth he would sit in 
comfort as first Baron Ainswinton. 

The family were in London while Tom 
was buying his kit and making ready for 
exile. It was the height of the season. Miss 
Mabel was going to four or five parties a 
night, and being written of in newspapers as 
“ the pretty Miss Lawton.” 

Tom, in these last days, read of her often, 
and saw her once. It was only a glimpse. 
He was striding along the pavement, and she 
was driving in step-mamma’s smart victoria. 
She had a big hat with broad ribbons and 
a fluffy, fluttering lace parasol ; her eyes 
flashed, her lips smiled, delicate colour 
glowed in her cheeks — but she did not see 
Tom bowing and waving on the pavement. 
To lorn she seemed a fashionable society 
beauty, rolling away from him on cee-springs 
and rubber-tyred wheels — rolling out of his 
life for ever. 

She had written to him often since the 
days when they were happy playmates. She 
was always his friend and well-wisher, so she 
said. He would have liked to bid her adieu 
before leaving England. He had called 
already at my lord’s London house, had left 
his new visiting-cards with his hotel address 
pencilled on the face of one of them ; but 
nothing came of the card. It had never 
been seen by those brightly-flashing eyes. 
Now he called at the house again and left 
another addressed card. Nothing came of 
the second card. So in due course he sailed, 
with a heart that would have been lighter if 
he had been able to hear the voice of one 
kind friend wishing him God-speed. 

II. 

Captain Thomas Lawton, of the iith 
Gurkha Rifle.s, had proved himself a stanch 
good soldier— true son of a fighting sire. 
He had been under fire again and again — in 
minor unchronicled squabbles, nothing worthy 
of the name of war ; he had learnt many 
dialects ; had been attached to political 
missions ; had resolutely striven for glory, 
but unhappily he had found no king’s palace 
to sack, had put by no lacs of rupees. 

He was nearly thirty, hard as nails, bronzed 
like metal, with keen, brave eyes ever alert 
for chances that never came. 

For several months he had been stationed 
beyond our frontier, northward of Kashmir, 
in command of a company of his Gurkhas, 
an ugly stone fort, a straggling, stone-walled 
village, a bridge, and a ford. This was our 


farthest military post;, but a hundred and 
fifty miles to the west, over the gigantic barrier 
of the hills, the might and majesty of the 
Maharajah of Kashmir and his suzerain, the 
Empress of India, were represented by a 
British Resident. 

There is always trouble in the Hindu Kush, 
and of late the trouble had been steadily in 
creasing. In these States and districts— all 
tributary to Kashmir — chiefs and princes had 
been murdering one another with unexampled 
rapidity. Rebellion followed rebellion, each 
new ruler winning his way to power through 
chaos and carnage. Unfortunately, tribes 
men who had taken up arms in each new 
revolt were indisposed to lay them down 
again ; warriors turned pirate and rogue, 
harried the unhappy valleys, swooped down 
upon the trade routes, sent a flowing stream 
of refugees to tell the tale of woe and pros- 
trate themselves at Captain Lawton’s feel 
while they prayed for protection. 

Now something was to be done ; the time 
had come to (]uiet all this unrest. A column 
was to be mobilized ; transport was to be 
gathered about Captain Lawton’s fort ; native 
troops were coming up day by day — pionec i 
company, sappers and miners, mountain 
battery, one whole battalion, wdth two com 
panics of a British infantry regiment to stiffen 
and strengthen these dusky allies. Soon a 
famous fighting colonel was coming up to 
take command and march. 

It was to be a military progress — not an 
expedition— in support of the political efforts 
of the clever English Resident at the distant 
town, who for a year and a half, in accordance 
with good policy, had been recognising the 
de facto chief. In this period there had been 
six de facto chiefs, and our policy perhaps 
needed readjustment. 

Well, then, this column would march up 
by the old trade route, displaying its strength 
all the way, putting back unhappy refugees, 
reinstating village headmen, guarding congre- 
gated traders and sending them safe away. 
It would occupy the town where the Resident 
sat in his Residency issuing political thunder- 
bolts, but now very properly afraid to come 
out and see what effect they had produced. 
Arrived at its goal it would rest a month, 
play polo with the new loyal chief, quietly yet 
ostentatiously confirm the power of the 
Resident, and then march out by the north- 
east road. That was the programme. 

But the moment the performance began 
there were unseemly interruptions. Every 
day it became less of a picnic and more of a 
march through a hostile country. For three 
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long days it was a most arduous business. 
Mo road as Europeans understand the word ; 
wheeled transport, of course, impossible; 
paths winding round the face of precipitous 
cliffs, torrents roaring in rocky beds beneath 
one ; gorges that called themselves passes, 
the vast hills rising on either hand to the 
eternal snow ; bitter cold by night in those 
high places, burning sun by day in the dusty 
valleys. Snipers hiding above one ; rocks 
pitched down upon one ; necessity to search 
each hillside before entering each defile; 
sap[)ers to the front at every bridge to mend 
and make good ; now and then a sharp brush 
with sturdy rebels closing in upon rear- 
guard, threatening to break our long tail 
in two and cut out the terrified, clustering 
mob of the refugees we are escorting. 

Here was the great difficulty — the men 
and women with whom the column was 
burdened. Among these burdensome fol- 
lowers was a knot of Afghan traders, with a 
girl whom Captain Lawton had made it his 
special duty to protect and w^atch over. She 
was a half-caste — Afghan father, French 
iiK'ther — wdio spoke English perfectly She 
had been for years at Delhi ; she could 
daiK'e, she could sing, and in many ways 
had solaced the ennui of life down at the 
fortress-village from which the column started, 
but somehow she belonged to these Afghans, 
and they were taking her home to the far-off 
valley, where they bought or made the sheep- 
skin coats and the carpet mats with which 
they annually traded. The white-bearded 
old man — head of the party — was her grand- 
father, she said, and she wished to go with 
him. Nothing w'ould persuade her to say good- 
bye to grandpapa, and stay in safety at the fort. 

While looking after these people on the 
march, Captain Lawton did one or tw^o nice 
things — the nicest thing of all the afternoon 
be got his wound. He had been busy on 
the hillside turning out a strong opposition 
bom a line of prepared sangars, and the 
rebels, giving ground, had mischievously 
worked back and hotly peppered the camp- 
tnllowers and the baggage animals. He and 
bis men made a fine dash for it, and were 
^barply engaged ere they drove off* the foe. 
Half-a-dozen sepoys were soon bowled over; 
then down went Captain Lawton. But he 
’Vas up as soon as down — only hit in the 
^boulder. Two of the Afghan party were 
wounded — the old man with a bullet-hole in 
bis leg and a younger man with a broken 
‘rrm. Much damage had been wrought 
miong the ponies ; but somehow a pony was 
bjund for the younger Afghan, and Captain 


Lawton, in spite of his wound, gave his own 
pony to the old man. 

The Afghans thought this very nice. A 
man walked on one side of the old chap, 
holding one of his legs, and the girl walked 
on the other side of him, holding his other 
leg ; and as Captain Lawton, bleeding through 
his bandage, tramped by, she smiled at him. 
And that night, when they came to their 
halting place, she helped the doctor dress his 
shoulder and nursed him tenderly. 

After this things were easier and quieter. 
Those rebels were dropping away. I’here 
was no more serious opposition. It seemed 
that the march was creating its due effect — 
the programme would be carried through 
unchanged. 

Captain Lawton’s flesh wound was not 
dangerous, but it needed some attention 
after each long day’s work ; and always the 
girl was there to give it attention. She seemed 
very fond of the brave English soldier. 

One night the column was resting high up 
on a broad open pass — a rock-strewn plateau 
between the rocky hills and the towering 
mountains. It was bright moonlight ; the 
camp-fires looked like stars that had dropped 
from the sky ; sentinels, double, crept like 
ghosts upon every ridge ; far ahead and far 
behind was close watch and guard ; all round 
lay the sleeping men, motionless as the dead.* 
No tents, of course ; each man wrapped in 
his blanket, each officer wrapped in his sheep- 
skin coat, and the feeble little fires at their 
feet to keep them warm. 

Up here in the rarefied air it was curious 
how lightly one slept, however tired one 
might be. A word and one was awake — 
no transition stage and drowsy rubbing of 
one’s eyes. But dreams most splendid — 
building themselves of noble material, in 
keeping with the colossal scenery. One was 
wandering in a palace — that was a dream. 
One came through a magnificent gateway, 
and, instead of finding a sunny garden, one 
looked out at the moonlit snow-peaks, the 
huge rocks, and the dotted camp-fires— that 
meant that one was awake. Yet with a turn 
of the head one was back in dreamland. So 
it was with him, till the girl kissed his 
eyelids and whispered : “ Wake ! ” She was 
very fond of him. 

His fire had burnt low. She knelt by it, 
feeding it with bits of dry wood. Then she 
took a copper bangle from her wrist, dropped 
some dried grass and dust through the bangle 
upon the little leaping flame, came to him 
and roused him again with her arms about his 
waist, and told him to look into the fire. 
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“hHK CAME TO JUM AND HOUSED HIM AGAIN WITH 
HEK AKMS AHOUT HIS WAIST.” 

“ Look ! See what you can see/^ 

As he knelt by the fire, with her arms 
holding him, he was conscious of a strange 
sensation that he had experienced long ago — 
but now it was on a far, far grander scale. 
Ihe wide wwld lay at his feet ; the universe 
was unfolding all its mystery. He had but 
to look down, and no secret could be hid 
from him. 

Look ! she whispered. 

He could see hill-passes like this pass, and 
armed men on the march — hundreds sleeping 
in the moonlight — not our men. He could 
see ravines by tumbling streams, and troops 


north, west at once. He was soaring at 
fantastic height — taking a bird’s-eye view • 
a bright-eyed eagle, resting on extended 
wings, searching the hills and valleys of a 
circular tract of country whose diameter was 
not less than two hundred miles. 

“ Look ! ” 

Downward, onward,' from west, north-west, 
and north, they were coming through the hilb. 
converging— -not our men— converging upnn 
the little town in the valley where men lav 
sleeping, spell-bound, motionless — our men. 

“ Look ! Go on looking ” ; and he saw 
more and more. “ Now 1 too look,'’ and 
she stooped over the fire — so low that it 
seemed she would plunge her face in the 
leaping flame, and he flung his right arm 
round her waist and held her back. 
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“ White girl,” she whispered, “ waiting for 
you— looking into a fire.” 

“Nice girl?” 

“Girl you love.” 

“ How d’you know I love any girl — except 
you, old girl ? ” 

“ Oh, me ! ” and she writhed upon his 
arm. ‘‘ Play girl, brown girl — to warm your 
iK^art when you are cold — like the fire. Me!"' 
and she sprang up and danced upon the fire 
-trampled it out beneath her feet. “Little 
warmth, little light — till you want it no more; 
then gone.” 

“ You silly old girl ! ” 

“ Here ! 'lake it,” and she gave him her 
r()p[)er bangle. “Give it to her when you 
1 1 lid her. Go sleep now. 'I'hen wake, do 
voiir work — do your work (ptick, and go 
find her..” 

Next day she, with her party, was gone. 
Somewhere on the march down the long 
sl()[)e to the opening plain these Afghans had 
fallen out, dodged away, and vanished. The 
commander of the column was very angry. 
These [)eo})le were under his jirotection. It 
was true that the most perilous part of the 
march w'as over ; henceforth the country was 
open. On the left lay the territory of the 
Amir at no considerable distance ; the 
Afghans were not far from home now. But 
to sneak off, without “ By your leave,” 
“Please,” oi “Thank you,” was a dirty 
Oriental trick to play on their guardians 
and friend^, Suspiciou+>, too. Were these 
[jeople spies aid traitors? Who could say? 

As the col limn marched on through the 
open cultivated plain, past the narrow little 
terraced fields, by the broad river, by many 
villages and pleasant fruit orchards, Captain 
Paw ton wondered. Often he looked at the 
hangle on his wrist and thought of the girl, 
‘Uid of the fire extinguished by trampling feet. 
Ilf thought and laughed. Had he been 
•iwake or asleep? What rummy ideas had 
‘<>me into his head! Day after day he 
dmught of the little camp-fire. 

All was easy now. Villagers prostrated 
^lH‘m.selves — brought cattle, grain, and fruit. 
1 1 igh notables rode out to meet the welcome 
^jeops. But he still thought of it and won- 
dered. He looked into the faces of all these 
new smiling friends — peasants, warriors, 
princes — and thought of it. Were they 
so pleased to see us? 

He thought of it often when the column 
<nid reached its goal, when the new chief 
: nd our Resident had ridden out side by 
' idfi to give a hearty welcome, when all the 
h^cd men were cantoned near the dusty, hot 

Voi. xx.\v.-.67. 


little town, when feasts and music, dancings 
and polo games, filled the drowsy days, 'Phe 
column was resting ; the programme was 
being carried through without a hitch. And 
the more he thought of it the more restless 
he became. 

Sometimes he spoke to people, of vague 
doubts and undefined misgivings. Why did 
we linger? What was the good of it ?' Why 
didn’t we move on and march out again 
by the north-ea.st road? He asked such 
questions— of his jolly, good-humoured com- 
mander, of the Resident, of everybody who 
allowed him to ask questions. And at last 
he spoke out boldly and told them what he 
thought. 

Some deviPs-brew wanning up for them. 
Dark treachery behind smiling eyes. Perhaps 
a widespread secret bond among all these 
chiefs who till now had been rending one 
another. A banded effort of tw^enty tribes, 
perhaps, now coming to sweep us back — to 
hurl us headlong from this mountain-girt 
land 

“ Why should you think so ? ” 

He ('ould not say that he had seen it 
in the fire. But he roused them to action. 
He was sure that they were being ktqit here. 
This ehief was trying to hold them in a trap 
— if they show^ed that they meant to get out 
of it they would soon discover if they W'ere 
still free or already prisoners. 

Then, not in the least believing, but as a 
matter of form, they made investigations, 
and took alarm. It was clear still to the 
north-east, with three small posts on the road 
home to .safely. A messenger was sent to 
sound a note of warning. 

But then the work began. One post was 
wiped out completely. I’he nearest post was 
almost wipe^d out, but a few got through to 
the now besieged column. Stern defence 
now onward till relieving forces can be set in 
motion. They are in for a big thing — war. 

This was Tom Lawton’s chance, and he 
took it handsomely. I'wo, three years of real 
big war — time enough to make a reputation 
if you never cease trying. From the first he 
was very useful. In a year everyone out 
there had heard of “ llie Man with the 
Bangle.” The first Commander-in-Chief had 
given him the name. He wanted a man for 
a rough piece of work, and he thought of 
Lawton. “Where’s that fellow with the 
bangle ? ” 

It was the only effeminate thing about him. 
He was a slogging fighter when once he set to. 
In the last year of all he had a column- of his 
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own— -something like a column : two brigades 
of infantry, two regiments of cavalry, four 
batteries of artillery, etc. — a command worth 
having. And with it he did wonders. 
There was no envy because of his rapid rise \ 
he deserved all his luck. 

Sometimes he seemed inspired. Had he 
seen it all in the fire ? It was as though he 
could look into the hearts of the fierce yet 
tricky foe — could read all their secrets. Each 
time that the enemy tried to surprise him it 
surprised itself— again and again, till pained 
surprise turned to panic fear. In the field 
these savage foes became as ants swept down 
a path by a remorseless broom ; in their 
strongholds they were as ants on an ant-heap 
having boiling water poured on them. They 
could not withstand him. 

Yet at home in kmgland all this fighting 
made little stir. It seemed too far off for 
people to take any interest in the matter. 
The newspapers pushed it away into corners, 
grudged it space, and would not waste money 
for telegraphic news about it. In the Lower 
House questions were sometimes asked about 
it. In the Up^^er House a question was 
asked by Lord Ainswinton. It was the last 
time that my lord ever rose in his place in 
the gilded chamber. Was it not a fact — 
inquired bis lordship— -that the Government 
of India had forty thousand troops under 
arms on the north-west frontier? His noble 
friend, the Under-Secretary of State, replied 
that such was the glorious fact. He took 
this opportunity of congratulating the noble 
lord on being the uncle of General Lawton, 
who had achieved a series of brilliant and 
most valuable successes, etc. 

Only when it was all over and the public 
saw the gigantic Gazette and tremendous list 
of honours did they realize how big a business 
It had been. India paid the bill for it, of 
course, and not England. 

III. 

General Sir Thomas Lawton, G.C.S.I., 
etc., had come home ; with no splendid loot, 
no lacs of rupees, but with two remarkable 
treasures — a common copper wire bangle and 
a grubby little^ crumpled piece of paper. It 
was his fixed intention to present these 
interesting relics, not to the nation, but to 
a private individual ; and from the hour 
of his arrival he began to make inquiries 
about her. She ' was unmarried — he knew 
that; her father had recently died; the 
family was still in mourning; they were 
living in Hampshire. 

The month was June ; the season was in 


full swing. General Lawton had duties to 
perform — lev^e to attend, official dinners, 
official receptions. Quite the best society 
smiled on this young general and would 
welcome him with open arms ; he might have 
gone to three grand parties a night, had he 
wished to do so. In faot, he went to four 
evening parties in the course of a week, and 
whenever he met an important dowager he 
talked with her eagerly. He only seemed to 
care for dowagers, and he asked them all the 
same question : — 

“ Can you tell me anything about my 
pretty cousin — Mabel Lawton ? 

Wise dowagers all knew Miss Lawton ; 
and this was the gist of what they had to tell 
him. Pretty she certainly had been. Oh, 
yes, extraordinarily pretty once. She had 
been engaged, they thought, several times. 
She ought to have married Lord Somebody 
and Lord Somebody-else. She ought to 
have made a grand match — probably in- 
tended to make one, and perhaps missed 
the substance in grabbing at splendid 
shadows. 

Anyhow, nothing came off. And now, of 
course — “ May we speak frankly ? ’’ — she is 
over thirty and nobody wants her. There 
she is — left on the shelf. It often happens. 

General Lawton, getting away from London 
at last, had run down to Hampshire for the 
day. Now he was walking with his cousin 
on the sunlit lawn. 

She was tall, graceful, gracious — shyly 
making conversation. As he walked by her 
side, listening to her voice, looking at her 
brown hair, her blue eyes, her pale face, he 
was thinking deeply. It was not true what 
the dow^agers had told him. She was as she 
had always been — in his eyes at least. The 
years had not touched her. 

Presently they sat side by side on a stone 
bench at the end of the terrace, and looked 
out over the park-land to the old woods. 
Her shyness had gone now : she was talking 
as if to an old friend, and not to a dis- 
tinguished stranger. As he listened to her 
voice he was a child again and she was 
a child. All the years had not touched 
them. 

“ But, Tom, how did you earn your name 
— ‘ The Man with the Bangle ' ? 

“ I have brought it home for you.” 

“What?” 

“ Here it is — the bangle” ; and he twisted 
it off his wrist, and twisted it on her wrist. 

“ But I have something else for you ” ; and 
he brought out a letter-case, and carefully 
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drew from it a folded piece of paper. “ Take 
it Mabel, and read it. Read it aloud, will 
vou ? . • • NOf ^ 

!o make you read it.” 

Then she read it aloud It was her own 
cliildish scrawl 

“ I hop you will Gome here next Hollydays 
and all yur Hollydays. I love you very much, 


and if you wil mary me when I am growne up 
I wil do so.” 

‘‘Well?” said Tom. 

“ But 1 have grown up too much. I — I — 
am too old now. You can’t still want me.” 

“ I have never left off wanting you.” 

“And I have never left off waiting for 
you.” 



** BUT I HAVE GKOWN UP TOO MUCH. I — 1 — AM TOO OLD NOW. 


From M OM Sempfoooko 


old scrapbook, made with a 
sense of what is strange and 
striking — what a mine of interest 
contains ! The eye wanders 
from j)icture to picture of every 
variety of subject, old and new — an ingenious 
invention, a curiosity of science, a flight of 
sheer imagination, a puzzle-picture, an optical 
illusion, or a strange old 
print; just such a collec- 
tion, in short, as will meet 
the eye of the reader in 
turning over the following 
pages. 

Here, first, is one of the 
most singular inventions 
that surely ever issued from 
the brain of man— a glass 
cycle ! It consists of a 
thick and transparent ball 
or sphere of ^lass of suit- 
able size, having a small 
entrance, just large enough 
for a man to slip through, 
and an axle running 
from side to side, which is 
bent in the middle, so as to form a seat. 
When the occufiant desires to move forward, 
all he has to do is to w'dlk in the ordinary 


way, guiding the machine by inclining him 
self to the right or left. The idea appears 
perfectly feasible, and no doubt the machine 
would suit a grass track to perfection, but the 
condition of the cyclist after a lengthy run 
over a muddy road can only be compared to 
that of a prisoner in a dark cell. 

Our next yiicture represents a truly extra- 
ordinary illusion. How 
many people are there in 
this photograph? The 
answer is almost incredible. 
There are only three ! 
They are standing be- 
tw'een three mirrors placed 
in a triangle, and their 
multiplied reflections foiiii 
the appearance of a 
crowd. 

We now come to a pi(' 
ture which has not often 
been surpassed in the 
realms of weird fancy. 
J. J. Grandville, a French 
artist of much imagina- 
tion, died in 1847, and the 
striking picture on the next page is the last 
which he produced. The meaning of this 
strange design is here given in his own words : 



A GLASS CYCLE. 
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“ It is the dream 
of an assassin 
overcome by 
remorse. He 
dreams first of the 
act itself, which 
took place in a 
lonely forest, near 
a cross which in- 
dicated that a 
crime had already 
been committed 
there. By one of 
the freaks well 
known in dreams, 
the victim, who 
has been killed in 
the midst of trees, 
is a tree as well 
as a man ; while, 
m the next stage, 
the cross has be- 
come a fountain 
dripping blood, 
which changes 
into sui)plicaling 
hands. I'he vase 
which surmount.s 
the fountain be- 



comes a judge’s 
cap. 'I’he cross 
changes to the 
sword of justice, 
while the hands 
become the hands 
of the law sup- 
IKjrting the scales 
of justice, one of 
wiiich, by an awful 
effect of night- 
mare, is an enor- 
mous eye from 
which he cannot 
escape, although 
he mounts on 
horseback. He 
leaves the horse 
and climbs a lofty 
column ; it breaks 
imd lets him fall 
mto the sea, pur- 
sued still by the 
awful eye, 
h i c h now 



A DREAM OF CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 


belongs to a gigantic fish, which seizes 
him with teeth of steel At this moment, 
at the height of his horror, he sees before 
hini a shining cross - the sign of re- 
demption. He strives to reach it, but he 


cannot— -he cannot — and in the agony of his 
effort he awakes.” 

It is not generally known who or what was 
the origin of Sam Weller. Mr. Samuel Vale, 
the comic actor of the Surrey Theatre, who 
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is depicted in the 
accompanying print, 
introduced peculiarly 
novel comparisons 
into his parts and in 
his daily talk with his 
companions and 
familiar associates. 

The odd whimsicality 
of their nature is best 
understood on refer- 
ence to the following 
examples * 

“I am down upon 
you,” as the extinguisher 
said to the rushlight. 

“ Let everyone lake 
care of themselves,’* as 
tlie jackass said when 
he danced among the 
chickens. 

“Come on,” as the 
man said to the tight boot. 

“ I am turned soger,” 
as the lobster said when 
he popped his head out 
of the boiler. 

“ Where shall we fly ? ” 
as the bullet said to the 
trigger. 

*• When a man is afraid 
to show the front of his 
face, let him tiun round and show the back of it,” as 
the turnstile said to the weathercock, 

“ Off with a whisk,” as the butcher said lo the flies. 

“ I am all over a perspiration,” as the muttcm-chop 
said to the gridiron. 


From 1830 to 1836 
this style became 
popular among the 
audiences enjoying 
performances such as 
the Surrey. Then we 
fitjd ‘‘ Pickwick” 
bounding into life. 
Sam Vale becomes 
Sam Valer, and ulti- 
mately emerges from 
the inn -yard in his 
new suit of clothes, 
the poet-novelist’s 
creation, a full Sam 
Weller, who wonders 
if he is meant for 
“a footman or a 
groom, a gamekeeper 
or a seedsman.” 

Our next curious 
picture, which is re- 
produced from an old 
French print of about 
1820, well illustrates 
the ancient saying 
that “there is 
nothing new under 
the sun.” It shows 
that switchbacks and toboggans, then known 
as Promenades Adriennes, are not, as it is 
generally supposed, a modern invention, but 
merely a revival. 



THK OKKilN OF SAM WELLER. 
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A CORRECT VIEW OF THE NEW MACHINE FOR WINDING 
UP THE L\DIES-i 82 o. 


The next two pictures which catch our 
eye both illustrate the same saying per- 
haps even more remarkably. I'he agitation 
against tight4acing is no new thing. The 
accompanying print, which represents “a 
machine for winding up the ladies,” was 


produced by some satirist 
nearly a century ago — 
alas, without result ! In- 
deed, the only impression 
produced upon our fair 
readers will probably be 
merely one of envy of the 
figure of the lady who is 
being operated upon, and 
an ardent desire to possess 
an appa- 
ratus which 
can achieve 
such a 
miracle. 

'riie pic- 
ture below 
it shows, in 
a way no 
less remark- 
able, that our “ new women ” 
are merely fresh versions of 
the old — indeed, in this in- 
stance, in a much milder form. 

Where we criticise our lady 
folk for inhaling the fumes of 
a scented cigarette, 
our forefathers had, 
apparently, reason to 
complain of a church- 
warden pipe and 
a glass of strong 
waters ! 

“P'rederick the 
(We at. King of 
Prussia,” comes upon 
us in a form which 
we are slow to 
recognise. It is not 
until we hold the 
page level with the 
eye. so as to fore- 
shorten the figure as 
much as possible, 
that His Majesty 
appears before us in 
his form and habit as 
he lived. We have 
more than once pub- 
lished examples of 
writing in which the 
elongated letters are 
intended to be read in 
this manner ; but a 
picture is a different 
matter, and this is 
one of the most in- 
genious of its kind 
ever produced. 
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After the closing 

of the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851 in 
Hyde Park there was 
considerable discus- 
sion as to the best 
method of utilizing 
the huge glass 
structure in which it 
had been held. As 
everybody knows, it 
was eventually re- 
moved to Sydenham, 
and now forms the 
Crystal Palace. 

The accompanying 
print is one of the 
rejected proposals. 

It was a design by 
C. Burton, an 
architect, for con- 
verting the building 
into a tower a thou 
sand feet high. It 
was proposed to 
have four rooms 
ascending and de 
scending rontinually 
by means of a ver- 
ticaf railwi^^ moved 
by steam ; an 

enormous clock, 
upwards of forty- 
four feet in 
diameter, w'ith figures 
ten feet long and minute-hand twenty-tw'o 
feet ; the base of the building to be used as 
a conservatory ; the summit, seventy feet in 
diameter, for astronomical purposes ; and the 


intermediate sec- 
tions -to be converted 
into use for scientific 
collections. 

A romantic and 
mysterious story is 
attached to the* 
curious drawing 
which comes next 
It forms part of a 
set of twelve, whu'h • 
were drawn in lime 
white on a wall 
between Turn ham 
Green and Brentford 
some time during 
the last century 
by an unknown 
artist, who always 
worked at night and 
w' h o was n e V e 1 
discovered. The 
whole series were 
copied in lithography 
by F. C. Liardet, 
and are now in the 
British Museum. 
^Vheth(:r they were 
the result of a 
mere freak, or 
whether they con 
.cealed some mystery 
worthy of the genius 
of a wS h e r 1 o k 
Holmes to unravel, 
can never now be known — unless the 
ingenuity of some of our readers can pro^Kise 
a probable solution. 

We come now upon a couple of excellent 
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WHAT THE CRYSTAL PALACE MIGHT HAVE 
LOOKED LIKE. 




h - I ? /■■■- 



SOME MYSTERIOUS SKELETONS. 
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TWO OPTICA 1- ILLUSIONS. 


illusions. Look first at this charming picture 
of two happy children playing with a puppy, 
the reproduction of a design by an able 
Italian artist, M. Gallieni, who painted it to 
represent two entirely different subjects in 
one. If you look at the picture from a 
distance of 
a yard or 
two in a 
lather dim 
light it will 
assume a 
second and en- 
tirely different 
appearance — 
that of a 
hideous skull 

-as displeas- 
hig to the 
t‘ye as the 
first aspect 
was agree- 
able. 

Turn now to 
the right-hand 
picture. If 
you will look 
at this face, 
just below the 
eyebrows, for 
a few seconds, 
you will find 

. Vol. 

XXXV.—- 58* 


its eyes opening and staring at you sadly 
in return ! 

How many children are therjf dei)icted in 
the print below? At first sight, three. But 
three are not half enough. VVe will say no 
more than that, by way of hint to the reader, 

who will no 
doubt like to 
exercise his 
ingenuity wilh- 
out further 
assistance. 

Then we 
have another 
ingenious old 
pu/zle, “ The 
Labyrinth of 
L o n d o n 
which doubt- 
less gave our 
fore fat h er s 
great delight. 
It was sug- 
gested by the 
numerous 
obstacles pre- 
sented to 
the route of 
the equestrian 
through the 
Metropolis by 
the repair of 
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THE LAHYRINTH OF LONDON. 


the roads, water-pipes, gas-pipes, etc. The 
traveller is supposed to enter by the 
Waterloo Road, and his object is to reach 
St. Paul's Cathedral without passing any of 
the barriers which are placed across those 
streets supposed to be under repair. Ihe 
puzzle is interesting, and by no means 
so difficult as may be supposed at first 
sight. 

Ingenuity of a 
different sort is 
displayed in the 
highest degree, 
however eccen- 
tric and mis- 
placed, in the 
“ cat - piano ” 
next depicted. 

The keys press , 
the cats’ tails, 
each of which is ' 
trained to mew 
a certain note. 

To say that 
they may be 
expected to play 
the -‘Cats’ 


Quadrilles ” is perhaps rather too obvious a 

^^'curiously enough, our next subject also 
concerns a piano— indeed, it is called 1 ne 
Piano Trick.” In this trick, which had an 
enormous success when performed by the 
troupe of Hanlon-Lees, the performer seats 
himself at a piano and appears to play a 


A PIANO OF CATS. 





(fig. 1 .) THE PIANO TRICK. (kfu 2 .) 


rattling waltz upon 
it, which, however, 
is really played on 
another piano be- 
hind the scenes. 
Suddenly he 
springs from his 
seat and takes a 
dive into the upper 
panel of the piano, 
and immediately 
his head and hands 
burst through the 
lower panel, to the 
Tistonishment and 
amusement of the 
startled spectators 
i). The ex- 
planation is shown 
Fig. 2. The 
piano is hollow, 
and the panels are 
made of thin india- 
I ubber, with per- 
jorations which are 
invisible when un- 
touched. The per- 



CURIOUS SKETCH DRAWN BY GEORGE CRITIKSHANK 
IN A YOUNG LADY'S ALBUM. 


former, when he 
has grimaced and 
wrung his hands in 
despair sufficiently 
long, draws down 
his legs and lets 
them fall through 
the opening at the 
back of the piano, 
so that he stands 
on the ground. He 
then withdraws his 
head and arms, 
and appears to the 
spectators to have 
disappeared inside 
the instrument. 

Our last selec- 
tion is a kind of 
pictorial pun drawn 
by George Cruik- 
shank in a young 
lady's album : ‘‘A 
Long Time a- 
qnaking a Draw- 
ing.” Do you see 
the point ? 







WAS six ^veeks down with 
fever in hospital at Honolulu, 
and I came out a broken 
man. They said at the agent’s 
that there was no work going 
in the port, but a bar-tender 
told me of a billet on the islands, so I sent a 
wire out of my last few dollars and waited 
w^ith what patience 1 could for the answer. 
It was a goodish spell before it came, for a 
long message from across the sea-beds broke 
suddenly “ click ! click ! ” into the office ; 
one of history’s big deals in human life, 
some ten thousand souls wiped out by a 
tidal- wave; so my little concerns had to 
stand aside and let the death- news flash 
across the world. At last the old chilly 
reply came, “ Filled up,” and, sick at heart, I 
stumbled blindly out of the office, and on the 
doorstep walked into James ('alder, a man 1 
had not seen for ten years. 

“ Sorry,” I muttered, for I did not recog- 
nise him at first, but he caught me by the 
coat. 

“ It’s a precious wee world, Gregory 1 ” he 
said. “ Why, I thought you were in the Rio 
London ! ” 

“So I was,” I replied. “Turned it up for 
gun-running, but there wasn’t a cent in the 
game, so when the brass was gone I came 
away East. Got the push at Hong- Kong 
and I’ve only just left hospital here. How’s 
yourself? I’d heard you were in the West 
India way.” 

“Just so,” said Calder, “but I dropped 
into a bit last year, and I am on my own 
now. My word, I’m .sorry for you, old man ; 
you look like a corpse. Funds bad ? ” 

“Well,” I answered, “you could push all 
I have across a bar and go out fairly sober 
There’s nothing going here, either. Filled 
up. Don’t suppose you could offer me any- 
thing, could you ? I’m not proud.” 

“ We can’t discuss matters here, anyv/ay,” 


said Calder. “ Come over and have a bit of 
food with me and I’ll tell you.” 

And so, after dinner, as we sat on the 
hotel veranda, he told me. 

“About twenty years ago, in one of the 
out-of-the-way groups — call it Salvation 
Island, if you like — they had a sort of 
mascot, a graven image, such as are common 
over the South Seas. The fame of this Aitu 
w^as big, and some local fortune-teller had 
given out that if ever it was lost or stolen 
things would be uncomfortable for the 
islands, the King, and the thief, too. 

“This tale got round somehow to old 
Spencer Ayres, one of the Pacific trading 
toughs. He didn’t care a clam-shell for the 
curse; his bill was long enough, anyway, 
and he promi)tly stole the thing, meaning to 
blackmail the King for its return. 

“ However, it seems the fortune-teller 
wasn’t talking through his hat, for Spencer 
and his ship, the Manahtkt^ went down 
during a .squall, just under the lea of Salva- 
tion Island, and only two of the Kanakas tluiy 
had aboard succeeded in getting on shore, 
where a trader found them, very small in the 
w'aist, a fortnight later. 

“ Sure enough, too, the luck of the island 
seems to have gone off in the Aitu’s luggage 
First the King died, then the copra failed, 
after which the ‘ trades ’ strewed the beaches 
with wrecked fishing boats ; and this kind ol 
thing continued in a most distressing fashion 

“ At last, after two years of misfortune, the 
then King and his council determined to fish 
up the mascot if they could, and to bring 
him back in state ; so, having obtained 
information as to the wreck from the 
survivors, off they went. 

“ They found the wreck right enough, for 
the Manahiki had gone down gently, and la> 
on an even keel, in about eight or nine 
fathoms of water 

“The image had been stowed in 
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forward-house abaft of the foremast, and there 
a diver caught sight of him through the open 
door smiling as if he liked his quarters. But 
when the man went down the second time 
with a bight of rope to put round the mascot 
they saw him suddenly jump backwards out of 
the house with gr^y, unearthly hands reaching 
after him through the door, which hands 
eaugbt him by the throat so that he fell in a 
heap, and when at last they got him up he 
was dead — stone dead -but without a mark 
on him. 

“ Then the chief pulled a steady face and 
said it was an accident, and called for volun- 
teers to go down at so much a shot, raising 
the price till at last a second man, with a line 
about him so that they could fetch him up 
(juick in case of trouble, went down. 

“ Plis mates saw him disappear through 
the door, then almost at once the signal rope 
jerked frantically, and it took eight strong 
men with creaking backs to lift the poor 
devil out of the house ; and no wonder, for 
they could see huge grey hands holding him 
crumpled u]) like a rag doll. Then of a 
sudden the grip relaxed, the haulerh fell in a 
heal), and the body of the man shot up from 
the water and then lay very still with swollen 
white eyes. 

“ The look of him was good enough for 
the natives. There was no getting them to 
hang about the place ; they swore that all 
the bottom of the sea, about the wreck, was 
creeping with unholy things, and before many 
minutes the schooner under all sail was 
nipping out of the lagoon. 

“ But the luck of the islands has been so 
wickedly bad that the chief is ready to give 
top prices for the mascot, if he can only 
get the thing back. And that,” concluded 
("alder, bringing his fist down on the table, 
“is how matters stand now, and Tm going 
to have a shy at salvaging that jim-jam. Fve 
got a tidy lot of Kanakas, but at this sort of 
game there’s not a dollar’s worth of sand 
among the lot, and 1 want a man like you 
to stiffen them up. So if you like you can 
come on to-night. The screw will be all right, 
the food is all right, and we’ll arrange a good 
commission for you if we pull the thing off.” 

It seemed a weird sort of story, but I had 
heard odd tales enough round that depart- 
ment of the sea, and it seemed to me 
somehow that there was money in the business. 
Besides, a berth was a berth, after all, and I 
gmessed Calder did not go butterfly hunting 
in the way of trade. So we settled the deal 
between two cocktails and I went aboard 
right away. 


The Tongarewa was a dainty, hundied-ton 
of teak that you could sail with a handker- 
chief. She had been built for the copra and 
fruit trade, and carried, beside us two whites, 
eight Kanakas, who pigged in the forecastle, 
where there was a gaudy print of Kammeham- 
mehah V. and a dirty looking-glass for them 
to grin into. One of the Kanakas was a 
dime wonder, even for a South Sea Inlander, 
a huge twenty-five-stone giant called Kaman, 
and one of the two survivors of the Manahiki, 
Calder had run him down in Sydney and 
brought him along to show us round the 
wreck. 

There was no moss on Calder when he 
took on a job, and in three days we cast off 
at nightfall from under the shadow of the 
Devil’s Punch Bowl, dodged through the 
channels and the drift of shipping, and stood 
out to sea. 

We had a quiet time the next fortnight. 
'Phe big, kind Pacific was asleep ; but all of 
a sudden the “ trade ” sprang upon us with 
a roar. The waters were astir from the 
P'arallows to Fiji, and we staggered with 
whining tackle and storm sails set hard as 
clenched teeth, till one evening we made our 
landfall between two grey rags of rain, and 
ran across the combers to the clever handling 
of Kaman into the stillness of the lagoon 
beyond. 

About midnight the sky cleared. Sea and 
island lay black and white, like a photo-slide, 
under the big Tropic moon. It was my 
watch, and I walked up and down the deck 
listening to the cannonade on the reef out- 
side, where the water spurted up into foun- 
tains of white fire. The moon yellowed and 
swung down the w^est like a huge Chinese 
lantern; the dawn star ran up and spilled fire 
in the green of the east. Then, .hand over 
fist, up t:ame the dawn clear as polished 
brass, and Salvation Island stood before us. 
It lay against the south, long and saddle- 
backed, tufted’ with small scrub palm and 
wTeathed with wheeling sea-fowl, but there 
were no natives about, the place was too 
barren. 

The northern coast off which we were 
lying ran forward in a number of bays, and 
across these was strung reef upon reef, the 
outward ones a dancing ground for the tall 
combers that volleyed up into thunder and 
smoke, so that the ear was filled with their 
noise. The very place to pile a schooner, 
I thought, looking on the maze of roaring 
ledges among the idle lagoons. 

By this time most of us were on deck 
prospecting the island. Kaman was charting 
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the place on his great copper fingers, and 
Calder listened, while the other Kanakas 
stood round gaping and showing the whites 
of their eyes. 

By and by we got under way, with Kaman 
at the wheel. The set of the currents was 
strong, but the schooner crept with quiet 
shadows over the lagoon, till Kaman suddenly 
gave a shout, the kedge splashed into ten 
fathoms of water, and the Tongarewa hove 
to, slowly circling by the head. 

I must say the thing did Kaman credit, 
because there, right under the bows, like a 
solid shadow, lay the poor old Manahiki^ 
about twenty fathoms away. She had only a 
small list to starboard, so that the decks lay 
fair and even below, and the two stumps of 
the masts, studded with barnacle, rose like 
the piles of a bridge, within a yard of the 
surface. Though the weeds and the shells 
had burred her into a thing of the sea, you 
could still see in that wonderful clear water 
the white Tropic paint grey among the raffle. 
Abaft the foremast was a little forward-house, 
and it was here, according to Kaman, that 
the Aitu was berthed. The door stood 
conveniently ope® ; you couldn’t complain 
as far as that went, and it seemed a soft 
thing to go and call on the old man ; but I 
suppose it was due to the tales we had heard, 
for sure it is that, as we looked over into the 
green depths below, an unholy sickness came 
over us. Hideous, clammy shapes seemed to 
crawl among the waving tangle of weeds, 
slipping into open hatchways, and coiling 
like knots of water in the shadow below. 

I don’t mind saying now that the meat on 
me was crawling about my bones, and I guess 
the others felt the same. So there we stood 
staring blankly, with the roar of the reefs 
drumming in our ears, and now and again, 
in between, you could catch the ghostly 
chuckling of the lagoon about our ship’s side. 

“ Say, old pal,” whispered Calder to me 
at last, wiping out the inside of his cap, with 
a sickly face, “we must set the blacks to 
work at once — there’s a blooming spell or 
something about the place.” 

We had to boot some of the niggers, but 
they picked themselves together at last. The 
first thing was to chart the wreck carefully 
and make out the set of the currents, which 
was a puzzle, but we got hold of the right 
end at last. Then, by a warp, we slung the 
boat squarely over the forward-house, about 
twenty yards from the Tongarewa. All this 
took some working and it was noon before 
we were well fixed up. Calder, myself, and 
seven Kanakas were in the boat The light 


flickered up the sides of the ship and the 
sun was as warm as a clear fire, but we felt 
deadly cold about the belt ; I couldn’t tell 
you why. 

“ Kaman looks scared, and that’s a fact,” 

I whispered to Calder, for the big Kanaka, 
his face grey, was crouching in the bows, 
nervously licking his thick lips. 

“ Here yc^- ” saiid Calder, though 

his own voi^ 1vas none^ too big ; “ you ready, 
what’s up ? ” 

“ Me catch fear,” said Kaman, slowly 
rolling his eyes. “No go down.” 

Calder whipped out a bag and emptied it 
before the Kanaka and counted out seventy- 
eight Yankee and twenty-two Chilian dollars. 

“ See here, Kaman,” he said, “ fifty dollars 
if you can tell us exactly how the Aitu is 
placed ; a hundred if you get a rope fixed 
about it. Now don’t sit there shivering and 
let your pluck freeze, you blubber-lipped 
baboon.” 

“ You talk fine, boss ! ” answered the 
Kanaka. “ S’pose Aitu make me dead ? ” 

For answer Calder slammed another canvas 
bag on deck. 

“S’pose, you fish-eyed fool,” he said, “I 
say another fifty dollars. See here, down on 
the nail Not one piece more, savvey ? ” 

The Kanaka did not move. 

“All right,” shouted Calder ; “go to blazes 
then. You don’t get one piece more,” and 
he scooped up the money. 

“ Stop,” said Kaman, with a jump ; “ all 
right, boss, 1 go.” 

He threw off his loin-cloth, fastened a 
heavy knife by a leather slip to his wrist, 
settled a line round his armpits in case of 
accident, and swung the guide-rope, with its 
great stone weight, plumb over the forward- 
house, then flashed over the side. We saw 
him alight with a bound before the door and 
peer into the inside of the cabin, steadying 
himself on the slimy foothold of the weeds, 
then quickly he passed through. 

The line ran between our fingers and 
stopped. Then suddenly we felt it alive in 
our hands, and Kaman sprang backward out 
of the door, stabbing at some unseen enemy. 
Then hands grey and shapeless laid hold of 
him, and at the touch he leaped frantically 
towards the surface, then crumpled up like a 
broken toy. But by this time we had our 
backs into the rope, and he came at a leap. 
Down below, in the ghastly coil of water, 
strange things were tnoving, and wicked 
bubblings broke about Kaman as we hauled 
him aboard ; then all was quiet again. We 
•laid the big brown body on the warm planks 
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‘WE HAULED HIM ABOARD.” 


the boat, got the water out of him by 
the Royal Humane Society method, poured 
dram down his throat, and after a bit he 
came round ; but he couldn’t speak. 

Calder and four of the Kanakas went aboard 
the ship with him ; I stopped behind in 
the boat with two cowering Kanakas, The 
sea and the wreck seemed absolutely quiet, 
and yet down below there in that cabin some 
deviiisi;^ mystery was packed. I thought the 
thing over carefully in a pipe of tobacco and 
tt^y mind was made up. Presently Calder 
called me aboard. 

“Now, Gregory,” he said, “put a name to 


this, if you can. Kaman’s come round, but 
there’s no mistake he made the landfall of 
Kingdom Come. I can’t make out what he 
saw, but there’s a whole crowd of them down 
below. They work the show between them, 
and their touch is pretty near as good as 
death. There isn’t a man will go down again, 
and I don’t see my way to blame them. I 
wouldn’t go myself. Call me a fool, if you 
like, for I shall drop a couple of thousand 
dollars over this job, but I’ve a wife and 
family, and I can’t take any chances. The 
thing, whatever it is, is a holy terror.” 

“ I don’t know but what I’m not a bigger 
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fool,*^ I said. “Anyway, I haven^t got a 
family nor a wife, and I’m going to see this 
thing through, one way or anollier. I reckon 
that blooming jim-jam is keeping a sort of 
irregular establishment down there, and I’m 
going to find out a bit about it, if I have to 
blow the bounder out of the sea. It’s no 
good your shaking your head, Calder ; I’m 
dead on this job, so just you fetch the diving- 
suit up and put it through while I interview 
Kaman.” 

The Kanaka was lying back in his bunk as 
yellow as a stale egg, and so dazed that it 
took me half an hour to get this much out of 
him. 

Looking in at the door, he had seen the 
Aitu leaning forward from the farther wall 
with a slip of rusty chain round him to keep 
him on his feet, 'fhe cabin was amazingly 
darl:, except flush in front of the door, and it 
seemed to him as if the shadows were too 
substantial, still he couldn’t see much amiss. 
Anyhow, he was just going to slip a rope over 
the Aitu’s head, when the shadows became 
alive, scores of angry eyes flashed out on him, 
something sliiJfjed forward, huge, horrible 
hands flapped about, laying hold of his arm, 
and at the touch his senses slipped frpm 
him like water. He didn’t remember any- 
thing more till he came to himself aboard 
the boat. 

I found Calder fumbling with the diving- 
dress. 

“You’re never going?” he muttered. 

“ You bet ! ” I said. “ I mean to hustle 
the blackguard and teach him manners.” 

“You don’t know what you are talking of,” 
said he, in my ear, “ My Cod, I was looking 
over at the forward-house and I saw those 
awful hands come groping out of the door. 
He’s at home, and don’t you make any 
mistake.” 

“ You might have kept that chip to your- 
self a bit longer, partner,” I answered. “ But 
I’m not going to be bullied. Someone, me 
Or him, is asking for trouble, that’s a bet.” 

“ You’ll remember you are doing this on 
your own ? I won’t be responsible.” 

“Just so,” I answered. “ I know all about 
that, but I hope to pull through, and if I 
don’t I guess I sha’n’t have a chance to come 
and prosecute you.” 

It took some time to get that diving-suit to 
go, but about four in the afternoon it was 
ready, and I was sitting in the boat with my 
helmet on my knees. I own I took a last 
look round before they screwed me in. It 
was a glorious sight. The sky was without 
a flaw, the blue walls of the sea crumbled 


into silver dust on the edge of the lagoon, 
and about the folds of the cliffs the sea birds 
hung like coils of smoke with shrill gusts of 
sound. I took my fill and felt a kind of fear 
settling on me, so I just shook hands with 
Calder, they screwed the belmet on me, made 
all tight, the pumps began to pant in my 
ears, and, with a heavy gaff in my hand, 1 
went over the side. The water closed above 
my head with a roar ; as I slid down the, 
guide-rope there was a thick silence through 
which the air-tubes sobbed and whispered, 
and then in a moment I felt beneath me the 
soft, thick weeds of the deck. 

Presently I dimly made out the long 
sweep of the bulwarks, the up-driving bulk 
of the foremast, and the forward-house. A 
crowed of small fishes fled before me like ii 
flight of birds, and now my heart swelled up 
as big as a bucket, and the blood was boiling 
in my ears as I crept closer and looked 
within. By this time my sight had grown 
used to the dimmering light of the sea, and, 
lurching forward toward the doorway, I saw 
the big seven-foot figure of the Aitu grinning 
and ugly as they make them, while to the 
right and left lay the solid shadows. 

I had a bight of rope with a running knot 
ready, and with the gaff I hitched it over the 
head of the joss, settled it about his middle, 
where he had something of a waist, and 
drew close, putting my feet against the door- 
posts for a leverage. The door was slimy, 
my foot slipped, and I was jerked inside on 
my face. I quickly scrambled up, and then 
my flesh crept about my bones, for a huge, 
dim shape crowded out the light. Fieice 
eyes burned in circles around me, and grey, 
monstrous hands shot out and just missed 
their hold as I jumped back and upwards in 
my fear. For a moment, quick as I wa^, 
one hideous claw laid hold of my bare hand, 
and I felt a fearful numbing pain, then 
the green about me burst into fire which 
shrivelled my brain like a flame. 

When I recovered I was lying on my back 
in the boat, the good blue sky above me and 
the warm sunset about my face. 

“ Have you got him ? ” I jerked out at last. 

“ Lie still, mate, and don’t worry,” said 
Calder, white to the ears. “That was a 
touch and go.” 

“ Never mind me,” I told them ; “ I’m ail 
right. Start raising the joss. He’ll come a ’ 
sweetly as a cork. There’s no strength in 
the cabin roof if you have to pull him through 
it, but he’s heading for the door now.” 

They wouldn’t listen to me at first, but I 
persisted, and when they bore on the ropt 
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6st at him. “I could 
kick your but^ - nose 
off. I guess we'll clear 
out now, Gregory ; you 
can tell us all about it 
afterwards.’' 

“Hold on, Calder," 
I said; “give me a 
quarter of an hour. 
IVe a bill to pay before 

I go." 

“ Don’t you go in for 
iny blooming foolish- 
ness now,” he answered. 
“ Aren't you satisfied ? 
By gum, it was a near 
thing for you ! ” 

But 1 went below 
and fetched up a dyna- 
mite bomb, such as the 
natives use when they 

fishing. The schooner 
ivas already wearing 
iway, so 1 dropped 
nto the dinghy and 
:ast off. It was getting 
3ark, but I mapped out 
he wreck carefully and 
ocated the forward- 
louse. I'hen, without 
lurrying, I settled thb 
lomb in a flour -bag, 
it the fuse, screwed all 
ight, and, with a line, 
;lung the whole neatly 
ust in at the . door 
lelow and sculled off 
or my skin. Those 
)ombs are a cheap and 
lasty quality of goods ; 
or perhaps I misjudged 
the time. Anyway, 


ey saw right away the head of the Aitu 
lOve out of the* door, and there he stuck. 
) we warped the schooner close, roye the 
pe through a block at a yard-arm, and 
id^m. 

Kaman came in with his twenty-five stone 
‘d a power of language, and I guess between 
' We'd, have lifted the Pacific. . The rope 
jhtened, and with a run up came the jim- 
m, his streaming face all agrin.* I can tell 
>u he looked pleased at . the welcome, for 

c cheer we gave him wiped the birds off the 

iffs. ® ■ - . -r ^ 

Inside of ten minutes he was lying snug in 
i fore-cabin upon a pack of spare Canvas, 
iiling with a face like a winkle- barrow, 

“ Vou beauty 1 ” said Calder, shaking his 

i. xxxv.— 89 . 


before I was clear, the sea beneath me came 
up with a gasp into a stack of water and the 
boat was .clean filliped into the air, chucking 
me like a biscuit head first against the thwart, 
.where i lay half stunned. 

; .Presently I heard a big shout, and staggered 
up dazed ^and bleeding. The sea was still 
creaming and slapping against the sides of 
the. boat, where all manner of wreckage jostled 
on the tumbling water,, but what' took my 
eye was something that writhed and pitched 
among the raffle. 

It was a huge, hideous, pearl-grisy thing, 
with a sack-like body full three yards long, 
one end with a fierce, fanged mouth tfeneath a 
battery of glittering eyes, while on either side 
of the trunk Jljptched strong suckers fitted 
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with hand-shaped feelers. Calder had put 

out from the ship and was now alongside. 

** You blamed fool,” he said ; you nearly 
hoisted yourself and us to glory. Are you 
hurt ? ” 

Not much,” I answered. “ So that thing 
was a surprise-packet, was it ? ” 

“ Aee I ” broke out Kaman, “ I savvey now. 
Big sleep-fish. He touch you, you go sleep 
— die. Kill fish for him dinner same 
way.” 

** By Heaven, he’s hit it,” said Calder ; “ I 
saw a nipper of the same class two years 
back. He could shock you like a penny 
machine at a fair. We shoved him in a 
bucket, and he didn’t half make you skip if 


to stop to put a wreath on the coffin, anyway. 

Let’s clear out of the pool.” 

We weren’t idle aboard, and within ten 
minutes the Tongarewa was drawing across 
the lagoon to the breaches in the surf. We 
had to handle her tenderly, for the Pacific 
jumped at us out of the darkness with a 
volley of foam. The schooner went down to 
the catheads, drew up, ducked again, and 
then sprang like a goat into the open sea. 

We made the Society Island in seventeen 
days and ran into the roadstead flagged/ 
You should have seen how they put in the 
time for us when they heard what we had 
aboard. . They say it was the biggest 
corroboree ever known in the islands. Any- 



you put your hand in the water. I’ve heard 
they can knock a fish silly at six yards. But 
this brute sha’n’t trouble anyone again, any- 
way,” and he whipped out his revolver and 
emptied the six chambers in the creature’s 
head. 

The monster spun round and round, beat 
the water, and then went down, all waving 
hands and frills, for everything in the world 
just like a drowning woman. It made you 
ieel sick. 

^By Heaven!” said Calder, ain’t going 


way, all the missionaries had to scoot. I 
wonder now how any of the natives survived, 
and they didn’t boggle about the price ekber. 

Calder did the straight thing by me— *I 
always said he was the right sort — and my 
share came to a good two thousand dollars. 
Moreover, the chief, as soon as he could 
speak, handed over to us the whole of the 
copra trade and boycotted outside firms. 
That’s some years ago, and I’m thinking of 
retiring. Yes, it has been a soft job all the 
time. 



mUTIONS TO THE PUZZLES IN OUR LAST HUMBER. 


T 


HE .solution to “The Forsaken King” 
(No. i) is as follows : — 


wHim 

1 p to K 4th I 

2 to Kt 4th 2 

^ Q to Kt 7th 3 

4 IJ to Kt sth 4 

5 Mate in two moves. 


BLACK. 

Any move 

Any move except on KB 
file ( J 

K moves to royal row 
Any move 


4 to Q 4th 

5 Mate in two move.s. 

(a) If 2 


If 3 K other than 
4 Any move 


to 


royal 

[row 


3 y »> Q 71I' 

4 P to 9 Kt 3rd 

5 Mate in two moves. 


.rVny move on K B file 


3 K moves to royal row 

4 Any move 


If 3 K other than 
4 Any move 


to 


royal 

[row 



that only three (]ueens have been removed 
from their positions on the edge of the board, 
and that, as a consequence, eleven squares 
(indicated by the black dots) are left 
unattacked by any queen. I may remark 
that eight queens cannot be placed on the 
chessboard so as to leave more than eleven 
squares unattacked. It is true that we have 
no rigid proof of this yet, but I have entirely 
convinced myself of the truth of the state- 
ment. 

The diagram of “ The Queens and Bishop 


/ 4 1* to Q 4th 
T 5 Mate in two moves. 

Of course, by “ royal row ” is meant the 
row on which the king originally stands 
at the beginning of a game. Though, if 
Black plays badly, he may, in certain posi- 
tions, be mated in fewer moves, the above 
provides for every variation he can possibly 
bring about. 

The diagram will make clear the solution 
to “ 'Fhe Amazons ” (No. 2). It will be seen 



No; a.-TH£ AMAZONS. 
£lev«if aquares are unattacked 


No. 3. -QUEENS AND BISHOP. 

Every square is either occupied or attacked. 

Puzzle” (No. 3) is also self-explanatory. The 
bishop is on the square originally occupied 
by the rook, and the four queens are so 
placed that every square is either occupied 
or attacked by a piece. 

“The Ancient Chinese Puzzle” (No. '4) 
is solved in this way. White’s three moves 
are ; i R to Q 6th, 2 K to R 7th, 3 R (from 
R 6th) to B 6th, checkmate. Each of 
White’s three pieces has moved once, and 
once only. 

^ “Tlie ^out Puz2des in One” (No. 5) are 
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solved as follows : (a) Place the Black king 
on his Q R square, and he can then be 
checkmated on the move by White with Q 
to B 8th. 'rhe difficulty to the solver lies 
entirely in his invariable assumption that the 
White king must necessarily take some part 
in the business, (b) The Black king is stale- 
mated if placed on his K R 8th. (c) He* is 
checkmated if placed on his K 6th. (d) If 
you place the Black king on his K Kt 2nd it 
is impossible to group the three White pieces 
so that he shall be < in checkmate on that 
square, since the bishop runs on black 
squares. This will, of course, also apply to 
Black’s Q Kt 7th. If the bishop ran on white 
squares it would be necessary to place the 
Black king either on his Q Kt 2nd or his 
K Kt 7th. 

Here is one of the three solutions to “ The 
Witches’ Dance” (No. 6) : — 

Play the queens in the following order, 
where, for the sake of simplicity, all the 
moves are reckoned from White’s side of 
the board ; Q R 3rd to Q R sq, K R 6th to 
K R 3rd, K B 2nd to Q 2nd, Q R sq to 
K B 6th, K R 3rd to Q R 3rd, Q Kt 5th to 
K R 5th, K B 6th to K B sq, Q B 7th 
to Q Kt 6th, Q 2nd to Q 7th, K 4th to 
Q B 2nd, K B sq to K sq, Q Kt 6th to K B 
6th, K Kt 8th to Q Kt 8th. No queen has 
ever attacked another, 
and the White and 
Black have exchanged 
sides of the board in 
the required thirteen 
moves. 

The diagram 
shows how in ‘‘The 
Knights Puzzle” 

{No. 7) we may place 
twelve knights so 
that every square of 
the board shall be 
either occupied or 
attacked. This is a 
solution with the 
fewest possible 
knights. 

The answer to 
“The Rookery’^ 

(No. 8) involves the 
little point that in the 
final position the numbered rooks must be in 
numerical order in the direction contrary to 
tlmt in which they appear in the original 
diagram, otherwise it cannot be solved. Play 
the rooks In the following order of their 
numbers. As there is never more than oiie 
square to which a rook can move (except on 


the final move) the notation is obvious-^- 
S, 6, 7, s, 6, 4, 3, 6, 4, 7, 5, 4, 7, 3, 6, 7, 3, 
5» 4» 3» 3» 4, 5 j 6, 7, I, 8, 2, i, and rook 

takes bishop, checkmate. These are the 
fewest possible moves — thirty - two. The 
Black king’s moves are all forced and need 
not be given. 

In the case of “Checkmate!” (No. 9), 
remove the White pawn from B 6th to K 4th 
and place a Black pawn on Black’s K B 2nd. 
Now, White plays P to K 5th, check, and 
Black must play P to B 4th. Then White 
plays P takes P en passant checkmate. This 
was therefore White’s last move, and leaves the 
position given. It is the only possible solution. 

In order to get a position in which While 
shall have the option of “ Thirty six Mates ” 
(No. 10) on the move, place the remaining 
eight White pieces thus : K at K B 4th, Q at 
Q Kt 6th, R at Q 6th, R at K Kt 7th, B at 
Q 5th, B at K R 8th, Kt at Q R 5th, and 
Kt at Q B 5th. The following mates can 

.1 1 • 


then be given : — 

By disco \ ery from Q 8 

By discovery from R at () 6th 13 

By discovery from B at R 8th Ii 

Given by Kt at R 5th 2 

Given by pawns 2 

Total 36 


The answer to “ Setting the Board ” is as 
follows. The White 
pawns may be 
arranged in 40,320 
ways, the White 
rooks in 2 ways, the 
bishops in 2 ways, 
and the knights in 
2 ways. Multiply 
these nu m bers 
together and we find 
that the White pieces 
may be placed m 
322,560 different 
ways. The Black 
pieces may, of course, 
be placed in the 
same number of 
ways. Therefore, 
the men may be set up 
in 322,560 X 322,560 
= 104,044,953,600 

ways. But the point 
that nearly everybody overlooks is that the 
board may be placed in two different ways 
for every arrangement Therefore, the answer 
is doubled, and is 208,089,907^206 different 
ways. 

The little garfie of “ Foxes and Goose ” 
should always be won by the Foxes. I do not 
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No. 7.-THE KNIGHTS PUZZLE. * 
Every square is either occupied or attacked. 
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No. i2.-ii'0UR-IN-LINE PUZZLE. 
One solution. 


show the other three. In order ^ save 
space, two arrangements are given on the 
same board. 

“The Grasshoppers’ Quadrille” (No. 13) 
is quite easy when once you grasp the situa- 
tion, If we regard only the central column 
containing three White and three Black 
draughts, these can be made to change places 
in fifteen moves. Number the seven squares 
downwards, i to 7. Now play, 3 to 4, 5 to 3, 

6 to 5, 4 to 6, 2 to 4, I to 2, 3 to I, 5 to 3, 

7 to 5, 6 to 7, 4 to 6, 2 to 4, 3 to 2, 5 to 3, 
4 to 5. Six of these moves are simple moves 
and nine are leaps. Now, there are seven 
horizontal rows of three White and three 
Black draughts, if we exclude that central 
column. Each of these rows may be similarly 
interchanged in fifteen moves, and as there is 
some opportunity of doing this in every case 


think it necessary in this ca.se to 
give the line of play, as the reader 
will have little difficulty in finding 
it for himself after playing a few 
games. Though the Goose can 
temporarily break up the line for- 
mation of the Foxes, it will be 
found that this can soon be restored 
by correct play and the Goose in- 
fallibly driven to the edge of the 
board and beaten. 

In the “ Four-in-Line Puzzle ” 
(No. 12) there are four fundamen- 
tally different ways of placing the 
tell draughts so that they shall form 
five straight lines with four draughts 
in every line. One case I gave 
in the last article ; the diagrams 
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Ko. *a.-^POURJN-LINE PWajLE. 
Tw0 more eoluUons* 


No i 4 .-~SOLITAIRE muggins. 

How to score the two hundred. 

while we are manipulating the column — that 
is to say, there is always at some time or 
other a vacant space in the centre of every 
row — it should be obvious that all the 
draughts may be interchanged in 8 x 15 — 120 
moves. 

Passing on to the Domino Puzzles, I give 
the solution to “ Solitaire Muggins ” (No. 14). 
It will be seen from the illustration that the 
play, indicated in accordance with the method 
explained last month, scores the maximum of 
200. Though this puzzle may be solved by 
such an illegitimate trick as playing the 
douUe three as a single, it will be found 
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that the solution Tgive is perfectly straight- 

forward and requires no such artifice. 

1 show a solution of the Domino Magic 
Square” (No. 15) in another diagram. It 
will be found that all the columns and rows, 
and the two diagonals, add up 21, as required. 

The dice puzzle, “ Twenty - five - Up ” 
(No. 16) is solved in this way : The best 
number to call is either 2 or 3, because, if 
you, as first player, thoroughly understand 
the game, the chances are 
5 to I in your favour 
against another absolutely 
correct player. If you select 
any of the other numbers 
your chances of winning 
are only 2 to i. 1'he‘reason 
is this : the only throw that 
can beat the call of 2 is 5, 
and the only throw that 
can beat the call of 3 is 4. 

In every otheip case there 
are two winninj| throws out 
of the six that are possible. 

1 will just st^e that the 
two importanti, numbers to 
score, if you |K>ssibly can, 
are 7 and 16, for in either 
case you win, wfiatever ix)sition the die lies in. 

Here are the nineteen moves that solve 
“Central Solitaire” (No. 17). The condition 
should be remembered that successive leaps 
with one marble count as only one move; 
therefore the moves enclosed in parenthe.ses 
coupt as one move only : 19 — 17, 16--18, 
(29-17, 17—19), 30 -i'8, 27—25, (22—24, 
24—26), 31—23, (4—16, 16—28), 7—9, 
10—8, 12—10, 3-11, 18—6, (1—3, 3—11), 
(13—27, 27-25), (21 
— 7 . 7 — 9), (33— 31. 31 1 

—23), (10-8, 8-22, 

2 2 — 24, 24—26, 26 — 

12, 12*- 10), 5-17. All 
the counters are now 
removed except one, 
which is left in the cen- 
tral hole. The solution 
needs judgment, as one 
is tempted to make 

' several jumps in one 
move, where it would be 
the reverse of good play. 

For example, after play- 
ing the first "3— II 
above, one is inclined to 
increase the length of 
the move by continuing 
with 11—25, 25—27, 
or with II— 9, 9—7. 



No. 15. -DOMINO MA(;iC SQUAKE. 
Rows, column't, nnd diagonals add up 21. 
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BACH£T‘S SQUARE. 
Kxy to the jfts* amngementB. 


In the case of Bachet’s Square,” let ns 
use the letters A, K, Q, J, to denote lu e 
king, qiieen, jack, and D, S, H, C, to denote 
diamonds, spades, hearts, clubs. In diagrams 

1 and 2 we have the two available ways of 
arranging either group of letters so that no 
two similar letters shall be in line— though a 
quarter-turn of i will ^ve us the arrange- 
ment in 2. If we superimpose or combine 
these two squares, we get the arrangement of 

diagram 3, which is on% 
solution. Butin each square 
we may put the letters in 
the top line in twenty-four 
different ways without alter- 
ing the scheme of arrange- 
ment. Thus, in diagram 4 
the S’s are similarly placed 
to the D’s in 2, the H’s to 
the the C’s to the H’s, 
and the D’s to the Cs. It 
clearly follows that there 
must be 24 x 24 ~ 576 ways 
of combining the two primi- 
tive arrangements. But the 
error that I^abosnefell into 
was that of assuming that 
the A, K, Q, J must be 
arranged in the form i, and the D, S, H, C 
in the form 2. They may obviously be 
interchanged. So that the correct answer is 

2 X 576— 1,152, counting reflections and 
reversals as different. 

“ The Thirty-one J^uzzle.” In playing this 
game, the first player can always win by 
playing a 5. If your optxjnent plays anotlier 
5 you play a 2 and .score 12. Then as often 
as he plays a 5 you play a 2, and if at any 
stage he drops out of the 
2 series, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31, 

you step in and win. If 
after your lead of 5 he 
plays anything but an- 
other 5, you make 10 or 
17 and win. The lirst 
player may also win by 
playing a i, but the play 
is more complicated- 
Finally, \ will also state 
that the fir.st player 
may win by leading a 
2, The play, however, 
is very subtle and difh- 
cult, and I have ta) 

doubt that many readers 

will find it imniensely 
entertaining to discov(.*r 
the correct line 
pl»y. 
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I JOHN ADAMS’S LOVE AFFAIR. 

EDWARD PRICE SEU. 



MITTEN ” was a mild term 
to apply to John Adams’s 
condition in relation to Miss 
Burton. Shattered ” would 
have come much nearer the 
mark. But John said nothing 
about it ; it wts the very deepest and closest 
secret of his fine, secretive soul. 

All the damage was done in a flash-like 
that of a lightning stroke. It happened on 
the lirst night of Miss Burton’s appearance 
at the big farm mansion to give the children 
music lessons. Supper over, and all the 
family assembled in the roomy parlour, the 
new-comer, in pure white, sat down at the 
piano to show her skill 
Smartly scrubbed and brushed, after his 
duties in the field, John crept into a seat in a 
corner. There, motionless throughout the 
evening, he watched and listened. The next 
day, Sunday, he burnt up the long hours 
forging through the tall wheat and the deep 
wood, striving to shut out the fierce-beating 
light of love’s apocalypse. 

Miss Burton — Kitty Burton — had red hair. 
She was very opulent in this respect. She 
also had a few freckles — not prominent, but 
unmistakable. She was not pretty. Her 
face was disproportionately long, and there 
was something — cautiously be it said — some- 
thing otherwise than impeccably straight 
about her nose. But in her figure and move- 
rt^ents, in the texture and tint of her skin, in 
her manner, temperament, she was exquisite. 
John, elementally a poet, was wont to talk to 
himself like this : “ When she speaks it’s as 
if a clever hand had touched a harp. When 
she looks at me I don’t see anything but 
heaven’s blue and heaven’s stars ! ” 

As Miss Burton was a lovely specimen of 
what the city could produce, so John was a 
^iignificent example of what the country 
oould produce. Barely twenty-one, six feet 
tall, gaunt-waisted, deep-chested, with arms 
beautiful as they were mighty, he was 
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without a physical rival in the valley. As to 
brains, no one could look at his great square 
brow, his penetrating brown eyes, his master- 
ful set of jaw, and doubt that he had brains, 
especially the crowning attribute of brains — 
will. As a matter of fact he was just as 
big mentally as physically. His world was 
narrow, extending only to the hill-lines and 
a little way up and down the river, but he 
knew it to the uttermost, and his thoughts 
had made many a glorious excursion beyond 
anything dreamt of in the valley’s philosophy. 

Many things awkward enough in their way 
John had dared — quietly, unemotionally, as 
an ordinary man dares to pat a friendly 
mastiffs head. At the county fair one day, 
for instance, happening upon a farm hand 
who, having lost heavily to a chuck-a-luck 
“shark,” was falling back before a dirk in 
the hand of the man who had wronged him, 
John stepped between them, and stood firm- 
lipped, his big fists clenched. 

“ Put up the knife ! ” said John, 

“I’ll put it mio you / the ruffian, 

lunging at John’s heart. 

A great fist shot out and up, caught the 
oncoming chin, and there was a crack like 
the snapping of a hickory stick. The next 
day, in the potter’s field, they buried the 
chuck-a-luck “ shark ” ; and when John was 
brought to trial, the evidence in, the jury 
instructed, the* foreman of the panel got up 
and said : — 

“Your honour, it is not necessary to 
retire ; a vote has been taken.” 

“And what is your verdict?” asked the 
judge. 

“That John Adams — God bless him !~is 
not guilty ! ” 

But, with all his plentiful courage, in the 
presence of the self-possessed and delightful 
Miss Burton John was little tnott than an 
inorganic heap. His wits, in these circum- 
stances, worked scarcely at all, and his arms 
and legs very imperfectly. The sjiell of the 
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{Huib-playing goddess pursued him even into 

the fields, interfering with his ability to work 
and to manage horses. On one occasion he 
tore down a gate-post and wrecked a hind 
wheel of his wagon as he drove into the 
barnyard with a load of hay. John went off 
with the hay — to his infinite embarrassment 
— and only his giant-like strength prevented 
a runaway. On another occasion, while he 
lay in the shade of a walnut bush, thinking 
of Miss Burton and under his breath calling 
her Kitty,” his t€*am actually bolted with a 
harrow ; and in this episode, struggling to 
check the hordes in full gallop, John narrosvly 
escaped with his life. 

His father and mother were puzzled. 
John had never behaved like this before, 
but no one under the roof of the white 
mansion save John alone ever suspected the 
real nature of his trouble. 

Miss Burton had been living with the 
family, patientli^ instructing the children 
in music, for afcut a year, when a great 
, tremor passed pver the valley — 

»not an darthqaake, but a social 
disturbance. was due to the 
coming to the nearest town - 
twenty-five mites away ---of the 
“ biggest show bn earth.” Every- 
one, so far could l>e 
^learned, was ^ing to the 
^xircus. Certainly all the 
people at the w’liite mansion 
were going, Miss Burton 
with the rest. AH the family, 
except John, would travel 
in the high spring seats of 
a huge farm wagon., John 
would go on horseback, in 
company with the other 
young men of the neigh- 
bourhood. Possibly he 
^ would see something of his 
own folks during the day, 
possibly not. 

Precisely how it occurred 
John could not say, but 
suddenly on the night before 
the circus be found himself 
alone with Miss Burton. 

. They were in the parlour. 

It was the first time he had 
ventured into that room for 
a week, and, discovering the 
critical nature of the situa- 
tion, he abruptly rose to 
go. Miss Burton, as usual, 
was at the piano. Over lier 
ruddy mass of hair, over her. 


long, delicate face, fell a flood df softei\e(i 
light. She was playing something very sweet 
touching the keys so lightly that John stopped 
and held his breath to hear. He was close to 
her — could have touched her. Her face - 
he saw nothing but her face —clutched and 
tugged at his being like a physical force. He 
was on the point of moving closer, when she 
looked up, noted his grave, handsome face, 
and smiled— smiled so sweetly that John’s 
heart could scarce endure the agony of his, 
love. 

“I'm going to-morrow,” she said, suddenly, 

John tried in vain to speak. 

“ I don't mean to the circus- -although I 
am likely to go to the circus, too.” 

“ Cioing ! stammered John. 

“ Yes,” she said, her lashes droojiing, and 
a dee]> shade of sadness overs[>reading her 
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face. “ leaving the valley. And I love 
the valley I” 

“ Then, Miss Burton,*’ said John, forcing 
liis words out with almost insuperable diffi- 
culty, “why do you leave?” 

Because Tve been appointed principal of 
the music school ^t home, and must start 
work at once. It is a very lovely school, you 
know.” 

“ I am — sorry,” said John, thickly. “ Good 
• night!” 

“ Good night,” answered Miss Burton, 
slowly, gazing intently after John’s big figure 
as it passed quickly from the room by the 
outer door. For a moment John paused in 
the intense darkness just beyond the thresh- 
old. It secnied to him that he must go 
back ; that life would be unbearable without 
Miss Burton. 'I'hen again came that low, 
sweet harmony, and again John held his 
breath to listen. Suddenly the music ceased, 
the light in the parlour was put out, and 
John heard the closing of an inner door. 

“It’s getting late,” he reflected. “She’s 
gone to bed. But — no matter.” 

In his room John sat down by the window, 
the soft south wind blowing full in his face. 
The moon came up, magnifying his great 
hulk, silvering his black hair, bringing out 
superbly his noble cast of face. At last he 
rose, lit his lamp, and opened his trunk. 
From the wardrobe, inset in a corner, John 
took his clothing piece by piece and care- 
fully packed it in the trunk. Then he 
cleared the photographs off his dressing- 
table, and packed them, pausing to look 
closely at the faces of his father and mother, 
k'rom the mantelpiece he took a number of 
small objects — among them a tiny, limp- 
hacked book containing a four-leaf clover, 
brown, dry, graceful, delicate. Many months 
before Miss Burton had plucked it for one 
of the children, and the child had put it in 
John’s lapel. In the foolish way people 
have, John had cherished it. Mere nothing 
that it was, about it, in his immense loneli- 
ness, he had wrapped his tender thoughts, 
his great affection, like a holy fanatic worship- 
ping an inaccessible deity through some 
poor tangible trifle. The book and the dead 
fibre John packed with especial care, lest his 
‘symbol crumble. Locking and strapping 
bis trunk, he heard a noise below. It was 
his father getting up to prepare for the long 
journey to the circus. 

At the break of day John was on the road, 
astride his oWn horse, Jim — a tall, wiry, 
fractious bay, with a finely-arched rxeck and 
a flowing tail. Contrary to his iptention the 
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day before, he was not riding with the other 
young men ; he had changed his mind about 
this. The family at the white mansion had 
been up and bustling, but John had come 
away first — come without seeing Miss Burton, 
without wishing to see her. As the day 
advanced the highway swarmed with vehicles, 
packed with happy people. Self-absorbed 
in the extreme, yet John could not be quite 
insensate to the animated and picturesque 
show. Again and again, as of old, it rushed 
in upon him, quickening his pulses, cheering 
his heart, flashing a bright smile over his 
melancholy face. 

'I'he sun glared and beat. The horses 
whinnied and strained and glistened. The 
velvety white dust, rolling up in clouds, 
settled on the sombre clothing of the men 
and women, and on the gayer apparel of the 
younger folk, until all the procession was 
dimmed and silvered. Close to the edge of 
the road John passed along at a swift canter. 
Every face he saw was fresh and beaming. 
Every voice he heard — and the air j>alpitated 
with voices — was vibrant with energy and 
gladness. Hundreds of people hailed him, 
young and old — for everyone knew' that rangy 
bay and its great-limbed, fine-tempered, 
universally -honoured rider. At the joyous 
call of his friends, at the continually-recurring 
sound of his name, John bowed and smiled 
and called back, but his spur was ever 
tickling Jim’s flank, and Jim was ever 
swee[)ing ahead. 

“ Iveep him till my father calls for him ; 
and please look after him well.” 

So instructing the liveryman with whom he 
left his proud possession, Jim, John set off 
for the main thoroughfare of the city. He 
would see the street parade and attend the 
circus ; it might cheer him up— -give him some 
sort of lead. At night he would sit down in 
his room at the hotel, quietly think matters 
over, write for his trunk, and break the news 
10 the home-folks as gently as possible. 
Cjone was the vista of a farm life and a 
forlorn, inarticulate hope ; the future was a 
sealed book — a book that he must get open 
somehow and without much delay. In his 
purse was a fairly substantial amount, but it 
would not carry him far ; and to ask his 
father for money was irreconcilably foreign to 
his intentions. The world — the mighty world 
— hospitable to many, somewhere in its vast 
economy must make room for John Adams. 
What line he would take he did not know ; 
he knew only the farm ; the city he had seen 
not more than half-a-dozen times in his life. 
It moved* him strangely, made his blood 
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•Wp. But it was all haze and glamour and 
itjystery. 

From the densely-thronged pavement John 
witnessed the street parade— the fluttering of 
the flags and banners, the thunder and crash 
of the bands, the screeching of the calliope, 
the tinselled showmen, the plumed horses, 
the elephants and camels, the wild beasts in 
their cages— all the noisy, 'gilded, tawdry, 
/^pompous pageant. Then he boarded a street- 
car labelled “ Show Grounds,” struggling with 
hundreds of others to get on. The car went 
^.forward with a ceaseless clanging of its big 
^-gong, the people babbling, laughing, scream- 
ing, jostling. 'I'he journey ended close by a 
' City of bristling pole- points and taut white 
canvas, and John moved slowly with the hot, 
dusty, pushing throng to the ticket-stand, and 
thence into the huge, oval-shaped menagerie 
tent. 

For more than an hour, in this stuffy, 
malodorous wonderland, the young farmer 
feasted his eyes upon the world’s great beasts 
prey. Right round the tent they w^ere 
ranged, in a close, unbroken line of heavily- 
barred cages — liie dense crowd held at a safe 
distance by a thick guard-rope, supported by 
' stout iron uprights. Before the lions John 
>Stood in awe, studying their lithe and 
;';niuscular frames, their black and yellow marks, 
; their bristling manes, their noble but terrible 
faces. 'Fhus engrossed, his attention was 
suddenly attrac^tcd by a rapid shuffling of 
^ feet in one of the cages. Looking up 
quickly he saw a keeper in the cage in the 
act of sharply striking a big lion under the 
flank with his raw-hide whip. I’here was a 
deep, menacing growl. Again the lash leapt, 
and again the lion felt its waspish tail. 

' Such was the start of the matter, as John 
saw it. 

The next thing he observed was the lion 
flying ferociously at the wielder Of the raw- 
- hide. This man, nimble as a cat, dodged 
■ the onset, cried out harshly, and dealt the 
?%nimal a third blow with redoubled force. 
Swinging round, the lion sprang again. Again 
. Ihe keeper, with incredible agility, evaded the 
’ Attack ; but this time, realizing the murderous 
temper of the brute, he flung back the bolts 
of an end door, jumped to the ground, and 
, wheeled to refasten the cage. The merest 
chip of a second was all he needed. The 
bolts were actually moving, when the lion 
struck the door with his powerful paws, 
drove it violently open, and hurled the keeper 
bleeding to the earth, a cage-length away. 
Breathless, stereotyped in his tr4cks, John 
Watch^^ for the injured man to rise ; b}xt the 


moments slipped by, and he lay limp and 
motionless. 

John felt as if his heart had failed ; as if 
he should never move again. Then he 
became aware of the screams of women, of 
the anguish and tumult of an awful panic. 
Behind him he knew thaS: the great crowd 
was rushing out ; that there was a reckless, 
brutal, indescribable debdde. The lion 
stood in the cage-door, wearing a con- 
temptuous look of legitimate mastery. All 
at once it occurred to John to fly. He 
wondered why he had not fled before. But 
at this moment he beheld a woman in black, 
clinging desperately to two little girls, abruptly 
thrown off from the rushing volume of people 
directly towards the lion. One great bound 
and John seized the woman about the waist. 
He was struggling backwards with her, the 
children being dragged along, when he saw 
the lion drop quickly from the cage and 
boldly approach. His eyes falling upon one 
of the iron posts supporting the guard-rope, 
John drew his knife, cut the rope, jjulled up 
the post, and sprang over the half-crouching 
woman and children sheer in the lion’s path. 

Still, white, adamantine ; chest and left 
foot slightly forward, right heel sunk in the 
soft turf, arms half- flexed, knotted fi.sts 
clampt^d about his weapon — so tow'ered the 
bucolic giant. In his ears rang pandemonium, 
but he did not look back — dare not look 
back. The slightest waver, the merest turning 
of his head, as he fully believed, meant 
certain death. I'he lion stoppled, sank down, 
fixed the man with its greenish, unwavering 
glare. Then it slowly rose to its feet, head 
low between the shoulders, long tail nervously 
twitching from side to side. It opened its 
mouth, uttered a low moan. John noted its 
four sharp-pointed, sharp-edged canines and 
its short, strong jaw'. Again the low, singular 
moan ; and then, exactly as it had sprung at 
the keeper, the great beast sprang at John. 

Unlike the keeper, John did not dodge ; 
he was not good at dodging ; in all his life 
he had dodged but one challenge — that of a 
stand-up talk with the girl he loved. 

John did not dodge. 

When the onrush came he met it frontally 
— met it with all his great weight and sturdy 
might. The leap spent, the deadly forepaws 
close to the ground, John drove the point ol 
the iron upright full into the beast’s yawning 
throat. There was an agonized, deafening roar, 
a guttural spasm, and the warm blood, gush 
ing forth in a stream, spattered John’s white 
face and drenched his big hands. Closing 
viciously uppa the itpn, the lion struck and 




** WHEN THE ONRUSH CAME HE MET IT FRONTALLY — MET IT WITH ALL HIS GREAT WEIGHT 
AND STURDY MIGHT.” 


gnashed at it as if it were human prey, 
^tardily John bore the butt of the upright 
jnto the ground, and with every lunge the 
beast drove the weapon deeper into its 
blood-choked throat. 

Of this terrible struggle some age-like 
moments, John barely preserving life and 
bnib by a masterly use of the short length of 
unyielding metal Then, baffled and sorely 
punished, the lion wriggled to its hind feet, 
•'prang free of the lance-like instrument, and 
backed slowly away, roaring, gurgling, stag- 
&[<iring, strangling. Without pursuing, without 


heart to pursue, John simply regathered his 
shattered strength and braced himself as, 
before. At the distance of a single bound- 
the lion stopped and steadied itself, copiously 
dribbling blood. 

Again its head was low, its eyes aflame^, 
its tail twitching. Once more that singular^-^ 
half-inaudible moan ; and then, like a flashy 
the brute crouched and sprang. So much 
wiser by experience, this time it came on 
with its mouth tight-shut. John struck 
tactically as at first — just at the end of the 
lion^s leap. The formidable weapon pierced 
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the right nostril, glanced along the frontal 
bone, and inflicted a ghaistly wound in the 
optic cavity. With a thunderous, piteous 
roar the monster lurched backwards and 
swung round and round, furiously smiting its 
wounded head. 

John turned deathly sick. The quick 
circling of the lion made his brain reel. So 
far as he was concerned, he felt that the 
fight was over. His grip on the iron bar 
had become sadly nerveless. Besides, the 
bar was bloody and slimy and difficult to 
hold. With all his heart he hoped the beast 
would not attack again. If it did, he felt he 
must go down in helpless defeat. 

Two sharp reports, sounding almost 
together. 

The lion stopped whirling, sank on its 
haunches, threw its ponderous head high, 
buckled back upon itself, and fell heavily to 
the ground. 

John saw two showmen standing over the 
fallen beast, their smoking rifles in their 
hands. Then he dropped the slimy iron 
and turned pn his heel. The tent was 
empty, the animals skulking in the recesses 
of their lairs. The place seemed stuffier than 
ever, the air without vitality. John saw the 
light at one end of the tent and staggered 
for it. His weakness weighed him down 
like the pressure of tons ot matter. With 
both hands he clutched at his throat, rending 
his collar, tearing open his shirt, e.vposing 
his brawny, heaving, blood-streaked chest. 
Titanically he struggled against collapse, for 
his mind was whirling with the fearful ques- 
tion— how fared his people, and how fared 
his hearths idol, in that appalling human 
efflux? 

Two sterling old country people, a man 
and a woman, slow of gait and sombre of 
dress*, entered the circus grounds from the 
street. Although the woman was amply 
proportioned, beside her rugged escort she 
looked slight and small. Suddenly, observing 
the crowd in turbulent motion, and hearing 
v^ue, alarmist cries, the old couple stood 
still. From beneath her black sun-bonnet 
the woman looked anxiously at the man*s 
face. It was a very serious face, that man's 
face — of pretty nearly everything the old 
lady's mirror and gauge. A cloud of deep 
concern swept the grave eyes, and the woman, 
glancing quickly before, saw a big, bare-headed 
man reel from the door of the menagerie tent, 
his face blood-stained, and the clothing rent 
away from bis throat and chest. 

‘‘Andyl" screamed the old lady, clutch- 


ing at her husband^s arm; ‘‘am^t that 
John ? " 

“ Turn back quick, mother 1 I guess it’s 
a fight!" 

Not unlike an old war-horse going into 
battle, Andrew Adams rushed forward. Who- 
ever fell in his way was rpughly hurled aside. 
An attendant in uniform, striving to fdice 
him back, received a shattering blow in the 
breast. Savagely the grizzled farmer forged 
ahead, unhalting until he threw his great# 
arms about his son. 

“ Steady, my boy ! " he cried. “ It's dad, 
my son ! What hound has dared to strike 
John Adams?" 

That deep-toned voice, the loving pressure 
of those iron-like muscles, John recognised 
with a stupendous throb of relief. He 
wanted to ask questions — to explain, but he 
was unutterably tired, his head insupporlably 
heavy. 

Dimly he saw his mother, and heard 
her sobbing, affectionate treble, “My pore 
boy — my blessed boy ! " 'Fhen, sinking into 
a yielding seat, he heard the rumble of 
wheels, and was conscious of a fading, 
multitudinous murmur. 

The next thing John definitely knew, Mi.ss 
Burton had dashed into her own drawing- 
room, her face like marble. Involuntarily 
he looked at his hands — they were clean; 
felt his face — the blood-spots were gone. 
Before he could speak Miss Burton had 
burst into tears, fallen on her knees by Ibe 
couch where he lay, and was covering his 
lips with kisses. Then she rose, and he 
heard her say, brokenly : — 

“ I know you will forgive me, Mrs. Adams ; 
for I, too, love John !" 

At daybreak the next morning John left 
the city on the glos.sy back of Jim. In the 
lonely country road he looked at the morning 
paper. It was all there, in very black ink and 
very feeling rhetoric, including a long list of 
persons more or less seriously injured in 
the stampede. From the lion's immediate 
menace John learned that he had delivered 
the wife and children of a beloved riverman 
known as “ The Commodore,” whose chief 
fame, up and down the quays, sprang from 
his great pride in, and assiduous devotion to, 
his little family. Sonorous phrases, “un- 
exampled nerve,” “unparalleled heroism,” 
abounded. There was also talk of a sum 
from the heroes' fund, a national medal, and 
a great mass meeting in the opera housts 
presided over by the mayor, “to offer the 
community's homage to John Adam§«’^ 
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“ ‘aNUY!’ SCRBAMRO THK old LADYf CLUTCHING AT HER HUSBANO’s ARM; *AINT THAT JOHN? 


young tarmer spurred his horse to a gallop, 
glancing over his shoulder as if he half 
expect^ to behold the medal and the mass 
•neeting in close pursuit. 

^he trumpet of fame, the magnet of the 
\v()rld--^on this sun-flooded opening of a fresh 
^lay-stirred no answering impulse in the 
virginal soul of John Adams. All he heard 
a ore the delightful melodies of the field and 
tlie Wood. All he saw were the long furrows, 
waving grain, a little home on the rising 
l^round bf the pasture-land. Just a few hours 


before, with that extraordinary girl Kitty, he 
had gone out into the soft enchantment of 
the summer night There had been iimumer 
able faint stirrings of distant sound. Abput 
them had been the close-mown grass, and the 
flowers, and the wind-tossed crochet of light 
and shadow. I, too, love Joh»! ” The thing, 
at last, had become quite natural and simple. 
John had accepted the long-evaded challenge, 
and of all the struggles of his life, boy or 
man, it had brought him- the easiest and 
sweetest victory. 


A LESSON IN GEOGRAPHY. 

By GEORGE J. BEESLEY. 



JHE majority of us are apt to 
regard a map as a thing without 
soul-— a conglomeration of wiggly- 
waggly lines and dots, the former 
being employed to mark the 
course of rivers, boundaries, etc., and the 
latter to indicate the position of towns. Of 
course, there are also innumerable names and 
figures which are all 
intended to fconvey 
some sort of iqforma- 
tion; and further to 
complicate matiers (or 
the reverse, according 
to the individiial way 
of thinking) { some 
maps are be^f^tified 
with dabs and s|iashes 




to show you that a map is 
really funnier than many 
so-called comic sketches. 

The outlines are provided 
for you, and your im- 
agination, which need 
not be very 
vivid, sup- 
plies the few 
details which 
go to com- 
plete the pic- 
ture. Before 
going farther 
I must admit 
(I use fnust 

advisedly, my drawings compel me to do 
so) that I am no artist, and that this 
article is written solely with the 
idea of providing a little harm- 
less amusement for readers of 
this Magazine, many of whom 
are probably no better drauglits- 
men than the writer, although, 
at the same time, it is impossible 
for them to be worse. These, 
I do not doubt, will be able to 
find plenty of amusement in 
exercising their imaginations 
upon an ordinary atlas, while 
our more expert brethren will be 


of colour which may be intended to distin- 
guish countri^, or counties, or cities, or parks, 
or altitudes, or, in fact, anything according 
to the key to the colour-scheme which you 
will find neatly tucked away in one corner of 
the chart In Tact, the man in the street 
regards a map as a cold, matter-of-fact docu- 
ment, out of which one would expect to get 
as much amusement as out of a dictionary 
pr a handbook of the law. 

Now I want to disillusion you. I will try 


able to produce 
many remarkable 
effects which -are 
altogether be- 
yond the powers 
of the man in the 
street,. 

Let us first of ail look 
carefully at an ordirlary out- 
line map of England and 
Wales (Fig. i.) And. what 
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do we see? An extra* 
ordinary commotion 
on the west c<»stl 
Yes; a runaway pig— 
a fine fat anirnd— 
being pursued by an 
old couple to whom Jt 
doubtless belongs. 



The old man is 
close on the 
animal’s heels, 
but is appa- 
rently out of 
breath after his 
unusual exer- 
tion, for look 
how wide open 
is his mouth ! 
His better half is not far behind ; she too is 
at full trot, but has more staying powers than 
the old man, and is able to shout out “ Stop 
him!” to someone in the distance, at the 
same time indicating the runaway animal 
with outstretched finger. What ! you can’t 
see it? . Perhaps a glance at illustrations 
Figs. 2, 3, and 4 will help you. 



FIG. 5. 

There are heaps of other in- 
teresting things in a map of 
Fngland at>d Wales which I 
will leave you to discover for 
yourselves, merely mentioning 
in i^assing that, taking the coun- 
ties of Northampton, Oxford, 
berks, Hants, and Sussex col- 
ectively, one 
has a very good 
Illustration of 
“sleeping 
lK*auty.”Tastes 
with 
;; gard to 
^ beauty,” and ffU 



to s!^ in a more comfortable 
position, but I have frequently 
seefi workmen taking their 
after-dinner nap sitting on the 
floor with their backs to a wall. 

However much one may 
desire universal peace, it ap- 
pears highly improbable that 
Alaska and Siberia will ever be 
reconciled. Whenever one 
looks at the map, they are 
“ having a few words.” (Fig. 5.) ’ 
It is a dispute that has been 
going on for ages, and there 
are no signs of a settlement. 
Each one, strange to say, sports 
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a sort of ‘‘billy- 
goat ” beard, 
but that is an 
appendajge to 
which no lady 
ought to object 
in a man, as, in 
time of war, its 
capture by the 
opposing party 
should make it 
master of the 
situation. 

When in the 
North Pacific Ocean we should keep our eyes 
open for a sea-serpent which has caused a 
great deal of commotion during the last few 
years. This fearful and wonderful beast is 
known as Japan. (Fig. 6.) 

Our next illustration, Fig. 7, is the face of 
an impertinent woman with protruding 
tongue. To obtain this you draw a line 
across India from Madras, on the east 
coast, to Trivandrum, on the west. You 
will find the face on the lower side of 
the line. ^ 

Illustration Fig. 8 is the western part of 
Australia, which represents the head of a 
lioness with her ears laid back, as though 
annoyed at something. ‘ Finally, if you cut 
oflf the northern 
peninsula of New 
Guinea and draw a 
line through Mount 
Gautier and the 
Marianne Strait you * 
will have an illustra- 
tion of a camel’s 
bead and fore-quarters on the 
western side of the line. (Fig. 9,) 

Now take a map and see what 
yau can do. 


rio. 4* 
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A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE HIGHWAYMAN AND THE . 

IHEY both meant what they 
said. And yet, of course, it 
is nonsense to promise that 
you will never do anything 
again, because, of course, you 
must do something if iPs only 
simple subtraction, or eating poached eggs 
and sausages. You will, of course, under- 
stand that what they meant was that they 
would never again do anything to cause Mrs. 
Honeysett a moment’s uneasiness, and in 
order to make this possible the first thing to 
do was, of course, to find out how to set the 
clock back. Slowly munching sausage, and 
feeling, as she always did when she ate slowly, 
that she was doing something very virtuous 
and ought to have a prize or a medal for it, 
Elfrida asked her mine? to be kind enough to 
get some poetry ready by the time she had 
finished breakfast. And sure enough, her 
mind, in its. own secret backyard, as it were, 
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did get something ready. And while this was 
happening Elfrida, in what corresponded to 
her mind’s front garden, was wishing that she 
had been born a poet. 

“ I wonder,” said the girl, ** where the clock 
is that we’ve got to set teck ? ” 

“ Oh, Mouldiwarp’ll tell us,” said the boy. 

When breakfast was over they went out 
into the grassy space round which the ruined 
walls of the castle rose up so grey and stately 
with the wallflowers and toad-flax growing out 
of them, and sat down among the round 
faced, white-frilled daisies, and told each 
other what they had thought, or what the\’ 
thought they had thought, while they were 
back in those times when people were afraid 
of Boney, 

And as they sat there it came over Elfrida. 
suddenly, how good a place it was, and how 
lucky they were to be there at home at Arden, 
so that she said, quite without knowing she 
was going to say anything : — 

Arden, Arden, Arden, 

Lawn and caslle and garden ; 

Daisies and grass and wallflowers gold — 
Mouldiwarp, come out of the mould. 

“That’s more like poetry, that is,” said the 
Mouldiwarp, sitting on the green grass between 
the children ; “ more lik’n anything I’ve heard 
ye say yet — so ’tis. An’ now den j what is it 
for you dis fine day an’ all ? ” 

It seemed in such a good temper that 
Elfrida asked a question that had long tried 
to get itself asked. 

“Why,” was the question, “why do you 
talk like the country people do?” 

“ Sussex barn an’ bred,” said the mole ; 
but I know other talk, Sussex talk’s wliat 
they call ‘racy of the soil’— means ‘smells 
of the earth ’ where I live. I can talk all 
sorts, though. I used to spit French once on 
a time, young Fitz-le-seigneur.” 

E. N«sbtt*Bland. 
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«* You must know lots and lots,” said Edrcd. 

« 1 do,” said the mole. 

“ How old are you ? ” Edred asked, in 
spite of Elfrida’s warning, “ Hush ! it's rude.” 

« *S old as my tongue an' a little older’n 
nie teeth,” said the mole, showing them. 

“ Ah, don't be cross,” said Elfrida, “ and 
such a beautiful day, too, and just when we 
wanted you to show us how to put back the 
clock and all.” 

, .‘‘That's a deed, that is,” said the mole ; 
“but you've not quarrelled this three days, 
so you can go where you please and do what 
you will. Only you're in the way here if you 
want to stop the clock. Get up into the 
gate tower and look out, and when you see 
the great ck>ck face, come down at once and 
sit on the ’ second-hand. That’ll stop it, if 
anything will.” 

Looking out through the breezy arch 
the children saw a very curious sight. 

The green and white of grass and daisies 
began to swim, as it were, before their eyes. 
The lawn within the castle walls was all 
uneven because the grass had not been laid 
there by careful gardeners, with spirit-levels 
and rollers, who wanted to make a lawn, but 
by Nature herself, who wanted just to cover 
up bits of broken crockery and stone, and 
old birds' nests, and all sorts of odd rubbish. 
And now it began to stretch itself, as though 
it were a live carpet, and to straighten and 
tighten itself till it lay perfectly flat. 

And the grass seemed to be getting greener 
in places. And in other places there were 
patches of white thicker and purer than 
l)efore. 

“ I^ok ! look ! ” cried Edred ; look ! the 
daisies are walking about.” 

They were. Stiffly and .steadily, like well- 
drilled little soldiers, the daisies were form- 
ing into twos, into fours, into companies. 
Looking down from the window of the gate 
tower it was like watching thousands of little 
white beads sort themselves out from among 
green ones. 

“ What are they going to do ? ” Edred 
asked, but naturally Elfrida was not able to 
tell him. 

The daisies massed themselves together in 
regiments, in armies. On certain parts of the 
smooth grass certain companies of them 
stopped and stayed. 

They're making a sort of pattern,” said 
Edred. Look ! there's a big ring all round 
— a sort of pattern.” 

“ I should think they, were ! ” cried Elfrida. 
“ Look I Ibok I It's the clock.” 

It was. On the pure greep^face of the 
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lawn was an enormous circle marked by a 
thick line of closely-packed white daisies. 
Within it were the figures that are on the 
face of a clock — all twelve of tb^m. The 
hands were of white daisies, too^ both the 
minute-hand and the hand that ^arks the 
hours ; and between the VI and the centre was 
a smaller circle, also white and of daisies, 
round which they could see a second-hand 
move. 

With one accord the two children blundered 
down the dark, dusty, cobwebby, twisty stairs 
of the gate tower and rushed across the lawn. 
In the very centre of the clock-face sat the 
Mouldiwarp, looking conscious and a little 
conceited. 

“ How did you do it ? ” Elfrida gasped. 

“ The daisies did it. Poor little things ! 
They can't invent at all. But they do carry 
out other people's ideas quite nicely. All the 
white things have to obey me, of course,” it 
added, carelessly. 

‘‘ And this is The Clock ? ” 

The Mouldiwarp giggled. “ My child, 
what presumption ! The clock is much too 
big for you to see ever — all at once. The 
sun's the centre of it. This is just a pretend- 
ing clock. It’ll do for what we want, of 
course, or I wouldn't have had it made for 
you. Sit down on the second-hand— oh, no, 
it won’t hurt the daisies. Count a hundred 
— yes, that’s right.” 

They sat down on the close white line of 
daisies and began to count earnestly. 

“And now,” the Mouldiwarp said, when 
the hundred was counted, “ it's just the same 
time as it was when you began ! So now you 
understand.” * 

“ But if we sit here,” said Elfrida, “ how 
can we ever be anywhere else ? ” 

“You can't,” said the Mouldiwarp. “So 
one of you will have to stay and the other 
to go.” 

“You go, Elfie,” said Edred. “I’ll stay 
till you come back.” 

“That’s very dear of you,” said Elfrida, 
“ but I’d rather we went together. Can't you 
manage it?”,, she asked the mole. 

“ I couldy of course,” it said ; “ but . . . 
he's afraid to go without you,” it said, 
suddenly. 

“ He isn't, and he's two years younger than 
me, anyway,” Elfrida said, hotly. 

“Wdl, go without him,” said the mole. 
“You understand perfectly, don't you, that 
when he has stopped the clock your’going is 
the same as your not going, and your being 

here is the same as not being, and 

What I mean,” it added, hastily returning to 
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“they sat down on the close whii'E line of Daisies." 


' - ? 

Sussex talk, needn* be so turble put 
out. He won’t fnow you’ve gone nor yet ’e - 
won’t believe you’ve come* back. Be off 
with ’c, my gell.” 

Eifrida hesita^d. I'hen, “Oh, Edred,” 
she said, “ I havi. had such a time ! Did it 
seem very long? I know it was horrid of 
me, but it was so, interesting I mddtit come 
back before.” 

“Nonsense,” said Edred. “Well, go it 
you like \ I don’t mind.” 

^ “ I’ve betny I tell you,” said Eifrida, dr^- 
ging him off the second-hand of. the daisy 
clock, whose soldiers instantly resumed their 
wheeling march. 

“ So now you see,*’ said the mole. “ Tell 
you what — next time you wanter stop de 
clock we’ll just wheel de barrer on to it 
Now you go along and pl^. You’ve had 
enough Arden magic for this^ere Fursday, so 
you ’ave, bless yer hearts an’- all.” 

And they went. 

That was how Edred perceived the adven- 
ture of “The Highwayman and the 

Butl will not anticipate. The way the adven- 
ture seemed to Eifrida was rather different. 

After the mole said “my gell” she hesi- 
tated, and then went slowly towards the 
castle where thfe red roof of the house 
showed between the old, ivy-grown grey 
buttresses. She looked back^ to see Edred 
‘ and the ^Mouldiwarp close toother on the . 
feoe of thcf wonderful green and white clock. . 


They were very still. She made her mind 
up — ran indoors and up the stairs and 
straight to The Door — she found it at 
once— shut the door, and opened the second 
chest to the right. 

** You change your clethes and the times change too— 
Change, that is what you’ve got to do ; 

Cooroo, cooroo, cooroo, cooroo,” 

said the pigeons or the silence or Eifrida. 

“ I wonder,” she said, slipping on a quilted 
green satin . petticoat with pink rosebuds 
embroidered on it, “whether Shakespeare 
began being a poet like that — ^just little odd 
lines coming into his head without him 
meaning them to.” And her mind, as she 
put on a pink-and-white brocaded dress, was 
busy with such words as “Our great poet, 
the Honourable Miss Arden,” or “ Miss 
Arden, the female Milton of nowadays.” 

She fitted on a white, soft little cap with 
pink ribbons and ran to open the door. 
She was not a bit afraid. It was like going 
into a dream. Nothing would be real 
there. Yet— as she ran through the attic 
door and the lace of her sleeve caught on a 
big rusty nail and tore with a harsh hissing 
noise— she felt very sorry. 

But she had. only half the first half of a 
thought to give to the lace— for the door 
opened, not on the quiet corridor with the 
old prints at Ardetf Castle, but on a quite 
Strang panelled, room, full of a most, easfra- 
ordinary di^rder of stuSsr-7feathera. 
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cloaks, bonnet-boxes, parcels, rolls, packets, 
lace, scarves, hats, gloves, and finery of all 
sorts. There were a good many people there ; 
serving-maids— -she knew they were servihg- 
maids — a gentleman in knee-breeches showing 
some fine goldsmith^s work on a silver tray, 
and in the middle a very pretty, languishing- 
looking young lad)f who looked as silly as 
she was fair. All the women wore enormous 
crinolines— or hoops. 

What I Hid in the closet all the while, 
"cousin ? said the young lady. ** Oh, but it's 
the slyest chit t Come, see how the new 
scarf becomes thy Bet. Is it not vastly 
modish ? ” 

*‘Yes,” said ; Elfrida, not knowing in the 
least what to say. 

Everything gave a sort of tremble and 
twist, like the glass bits in a kaleidoscope 
give just before they settle into a pattern. 
'Fhen, as with the bits of glass, everything was 
settled, and Elfrida, instead of feeling that 
she was looking at a picture, felt that she was 
alive, with live people. 

Some extraordinary accident had fixed in 
Elfrida's mind the fact that Queen Anne 
began to reign in 1702, I don’t knowhow 
it was. These accidents do sometimes occur. 
And she knew that in Queen Anne's day 
ladies wore hoops. Also, since they had 
gone back a hundred years to Boney’s time, 
perhaps this second venture had taken her 
back two hundred years. If so 

Please,” she said, very quickly, ^*is this 
1707, and is Queen Anne dead?” 

Heaven forbid,” said everyone in the 
room; and Bet added, “La, child, don’t 
delay us with your prattle. The coach will 
be here at ten, and we must lie at Tonbridge 
to-night.” 

So Elfrida, all eyes and ears, squeezed into 
a corner between a band-box and a roll of 
thick, blue -flowered silk and looked and 
listened. ' 

Bet, she gathered, was her cousin — an 
Arden, too. She and Bet and the maids, 
and an escort of she couldn’t quite make 
out how many men, were to go down to 
Arden together. The many men were be- 
cause of the Arden jewels, that had been 
re-set in the newest mode, and the collar of 
pearls and other presents Uncle Arden had 
given to Bet ; and the highwaymen, who, Elfrida 
learned, were growing so bold that they would 
attack a coach in St. Paul’s Churchyard in 
broad daylight. Bet, it seemed, bad under- 
taken commissions for*" all her girl frienck; 
near Arden, and had put off most of them 
till the last moment She had carefully spent 


her own pin-money during her stay in town, 
and was now hastily spending theirs. The 
room was crowded with tradesmen and women 
actually pushing each other to get near lady 
who had money to spend. One woman with 
a basket of china was offering it in exchange 
for old clothes or shoes, just as old women 
do now at back doors. And Cousin Bet’s 
maid had a very good bargain, she con- 
sidered, in a china tea-pot and two dishes, in 
exchange for an old green lutestring dress and a 
hooped petticoat of violet quilted satin. Then 
there was a hasty meal of cold bacon and 
bread and beer, and, Elfrida being wrapped 
up m long-skirted coat and scarves almost 
beyond bearing, it was announced that the 
coach was at the door. 

It was a very tight fit when at last they were 
all packed into the carriage, for though the 
carriage was large there was a great deal to 
fill it up, what with Cousin Bet and her great 
hoops, and the maids and their hoops, and 
the band -boxes and packages of different 
sizes and shapes, and the horrid little pet 
dog that yapped and yahed, and tried to bite 
everyone, from the footmen to Elfrida. Th^ 
streets weie narrow and very dirty, and smelt 
very nasty in the hot June sua 

And it was very hot and stuffy inside the 
carriage, and more humpety than you would 
think possible— more humpety even than a 
wagon going across a furrowed corn-field. 
Elfrida felt rather headachy, like you do when 
you go out in a small boat and everyone ^ys 
it is not at all rough. By the time the carriage 
got to Lewisham Elfrida’s bones were quite 
sore, and she felt as though she had been 
beaten. There were no springs to the carriage, 
and it reminded her of a bathing-machine 
more than anything else — you know the way it 
bumps on the shingly part of the shore when 
they are drawing you up the beach, and you 
tumble about and can’t go on dressing, and 
all your things slide off the seats. The maids 
were cross and looked it. Cousin Bet had 
danced till nigK* midnight, and been up with 
the lark, so sh^ said. And, having said it, 
went to sleep in a corner of the carriage 
looking crosser than the maids. Elfrida 
began to feel that empty, uninterested sensa- 
tion which makes you wish you hadn’t come. 
The carriage plunged and rattled on through 
the green country, the wheels bounding in 
and out of the most dreadful ruts. More 
than onpe the wheel got into a rut so deep 
that it took all the men to heave it out again. 
Cousin Bet woke up to say that it was vastly 
annoying, 'and instantly went to sle^ again. 

Elfrida, being the smallest person in the 
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casru^ accept Amour, the dog, was con- 
being thrown into somebody’s lap — 
to the ajino}rance of both parties. It. was 
veiy*%iuch the most uncomfortable ride she 
had ever had She thought of the 
smooth, swift rush of the trains 
even the carrier’s cart was luxury 
compared to this. ‘*The roads 
aren’t like roads at all/’ she told 
herself; “they’re like ploughed 
fields with celery trenches in 
them ” — she had a 
friend a market gar* 
dener, so she knew. 

. Long before the car* 
riage drew up in-front 
of the Bull at Ton- 
bridge Elfrida felt 
that if she only had 
a piece of poetry 
ready she would fisay 
it, and ask tihe 
Mouldiwarp to take 
her back to her own 
times, where, at aby 
rate, carriages hid 
springs and roads 
were roads. Aid 


shining futniture and bow windows at both 
endSj one set looking on die road where the 
sign of the - Bell creaked .and swung from 
a tall post, and the other looking on a very 
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when the carriage did stop she was so stiff 
she could hardly stand. 

“Come along in,” said a stout, pleasant- 
faced lady in a frilled cap ; “ come in, my 
poppet. There’s a fine supper, though it’s 
me says it, and a bed that you won’t beat 
in Kent for soft and clean, you may lay to 
that.” 

There was a great bustle of shouting ostlers 
and stablemen ; the hor.ses were taken ^ out 
befoie the travellers were out of tbe carrii^e. 
Supper was laid in a big upper ropm, with 


neat green garden, with clipped box hedges 
and yew arbours. Getting all the luggage 
into the house seemed likely to be a long 
business. Elfrida saw that she would not 
be missed, and she slipped down the twisty 
comery back stairs and through the back 
kitchen into the green garden. It was 
pleasant to stretch one’s legs, and not to be 
cramped and buffeted and shaken. But «he 
walk^ down the grass-path rather demuiely, 
for she was veiv stiff inde^. 

And it was. there, in a .yi^ arbouV, ^.she 
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( ame suddenly on the grandest and hand- 
somest gentleman that she had ever seen. 
He wore a white wig, very full at the sides 
and covered with powder, and a full-skirted 
coat of dark-blue silk, and under it a long 
waistcoat with the loveliest roses and forget- 
me-nots in bunches, embroidered on silk and 
tied in bunches with gold ribbons. He had 
lace ruffles and a jewelled brooch, and the 
jollies't blue eyes in the world. He looked 
.at Elfrida very kindly with his jolly eyes. 

“A lady of quality, IMl be bound,” he said, 
“and travelling with her suite.” 

“ Tm Miss Arden of Arden,” said Elfrida. 

“ Your servant, madam,” said he, spring- 
ing to his feet and waving his hat in a very 
flourishing sort of bow. 

I^lfricla’s little curtsy was not at all the 
riglit kind of curtsy, but it had to do. 

“And what can 1 do to please Miss Arden 
of Arden ? ” he asked. “ Would she like a 
ride on my black mare ? ” 

“ Oh, thank you,” said Elfrida, so 
earnestly that he laughed as he said : — 

“Sure I should not have thought fear 
lived with those eyes.” 

“ Fm not afraid,” said Elfrida, contemp- 
tuously ; “only Fve been riding in a horrible 
carriage all day, and I feel as though I never 
wanted to ride on anything any more.” 

He laughed again. 

“ Well, well,” he said, “ come and sit by 
me and tell me all the town news.” 

Elfrida smiled to think what news she could 
tell him, and then frowned in the effort to think 
of any news that wouldn’t seem nonsense. 

She told him all that she knew of Cousin 
Bet and the journey. He was quite politely 
interested. She told of Cousin Bet’s pur- 
chases — the collar of pearls and the gold 
pomander studded with corals, the little gold 
watch, and the family jewels that had been 
reset. 

“ And you have all to-night to rest in from 
the cruel coach ? ” he said. 

“ Yes,” said Elfrida ; “ we don’t go on again 
till after breakfast to-morrow. It’s very 
dull— and oh, so slow! Don’t you think 
you’d like to have a carriage drawn by a fiery 
iron horse that went sixty miles in an hour ? ” 

“You have an ingenious wit,” said the 
beautiful gentleman, “such as I should ad- 
uiire in my wife. Will you marry me when 
you shall be grown a great girl ? ” 

“No,” said Elfrida; “you’d be too old — 
even if you were to be able to stop alive till I 
was grown up, you’d be much too old.” 

“ How old do you suppose I shall be when 
you’re seventeen ? ” 

Vol XXXV.— 62. 


“ I should have to do sums,” said Elfrida, 
who was rather good at these exercises. She 
broke a twig from a currant bush and 
scratched in the dust. 

“ I don’t know,” she said, raising a flushed 
face, and trampling out her “sum ” with little 
shoes that had red heels, “ but I think you’ll 
be two hundred and thirty.” 

On that he laughed more than ever and 
vowed she was the lady for him. “Your 
ciphering would double my income ten times 
over,” he said. 

He was very kind indeed — would have her 
taste his wine, which she didn’t like, and the 
little cakes on the red and blue plate, which 
she did. 

“ And what’s your name ? ” she asked. 

“ My name,” said he, “ is a secret. Can 
you keep a secret ? ” 

“Yes,” said Elfrida. 

“ So can I,” said he. 

And then a flouncing, angry maid came 
suddenly sweeping dowm between the box 
hedges and dragged Elfrida away before she 
could curtsy properly and say, “Thank you 
for being so kind.” 

“ Farewell,” said the beautiful gentleman ; 
“ doubt not but we shall meet again. And 
next time ’tis I shall carry thee off and shut 
thee in a tower for tw^o hundred years till 
thou art seventeen and hast learned to 
cipher.” 

Elfrida was slapped by the maid, which 
nearly choked her with fury, and set down to 
supper in the big upstairs room. The maid 
indignantly told where she had found Elfrida 
“ talking with a strange gentleman,” and when 
Cousin Betty had heard all about it Elfrida 
told her tale. 

“ And he was a great dear,” she said. 

“A ?” 

“ A very beauviful gentleman. I wish you’d 
been there. Cousin Betty. You^d have loved 
him too.” 

Then Cousin. Bet also slapped her. And 
Elfrida wished more than ever that she had 
some poetry ready for the Mouldiwarp. 

The next day’s journey was as bumpety as 
the first, and Elfrida got very tired of the 
whole business. 

“Oh, I wish something would happen,” 
she said. 

It was a very much longer day too, and the 
dusk had fallen while still they were on the 
road. The sun had set red behind black 
trees, and brown twilight was thickening all 
about, when, at a cross-roads, a man in a 
cloak and mask on a big black horse suddenly 
leaped from a hedge, stooped from his saddle, 
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Opened the carriage door, caught Elfrida 
with one hand by the gathers of her full 
travelling coat (he must have been fright- 
fully strong, and so must the gathers), set 
her very neatly and quite comfortably on the 
saddle before him, and said : — 

Hand up your valuables, please— or I 
shoot the horses. And keep your barkers 
low, for if you aim at me you shoot the child. 


Then Elfrida knew who he was. 

“ Oh,'' she cried, “ you are mean ! " 

“ Trade’s trade,” said he, but he held her 
quite gently and kindly. “Now, my fair 
madam '' 

The men were hesitating, fingering their 
pistols. I'he horses, frighj.ened by the sudden 
check, were dancing and prancing all across 
the road ; the maidservants were shouting that 



And if you shoot my horse, the child and I 
fall together.” 

But even as he spoke he wheeled the horse 
so that his body was a shield between her 
and the pistols of the serving-men. 

** What do you want ? '' Cousin Bet's voice 
was quite squeaky. “ We have no valuables ; 
we are plain country people, travelling home 
to our farm.” 

“ I want the collar of pearls,” said he, “ and 
the pomander, and the little gold watch, and 
the jewels that have been reset.” 


it was true ; he had the child, and better lose 
a few jewels than all their lives, and Cousin 
Bet was sobbing and wailing inside the dark 
coach. 

Well, the jewels were handed out — that 
was how it ended — handed out slowly and 
grudgingly, and the hand -that reached for 
them through the dusk was very white. Cousin 
Bet said afterwards. 

Elfrida, held by the highwayman's arm, 
kept very still. Suddenly he stooped and 
whispered in her ear. 
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Are you afraid that I shall do you any 

harm ? ” 

“ No,” whispered Elfrida, And to this day 
she does not know why she was not afraid. 

“ Then ” said he. “ Oh, the brave 

htlle lady ! 

And on that suddenly set spurs to his 
horse, leapt the Idw hedge, and reined up 
sharply. . 

“Go on home, my brave fellows,” he 
shouted, “and keep your mouths shut on 
ilus night’s work. 1 shall be at Arden before 
you ” 

‘‘ The child ! shrieked the maids ; “ oh, 
the child ! ” and even Cousin Bet interrupted 
her hysterics, now quite strong and over- 
whelming, to say, “The child !” 

“ Shall I order supper for you at Arden ? ” 
he shouted back, mockingly, and rode on 
across country, with Elfrida, breathlessly 
frightened and consciously brave, leaning 
back against his shoulder. It is a very 
wonderful feeling, riding through the night 
on a great strong dark horse, through a 
deepening night in a strange country held 
fast by an arm that you can trust, and with 
the muscles of a horse’s great shoulder rip- 
pling against your legs as they hang helplessly 
down. Elfrida ceased to think of Mouldi- 
warps or to try to be a poet. 

And (]uite soon they were at the top of 
Arden Hill, and the lights of the castle 
gleamed and blinked below them. 

“ Now, sweetheart,” said the highwayman, 
“ I shall set you down in sight of the doof 
and wait till the door opens. You can tell 
them all that has chanced save this that I 
tell you now. You will see me again. They 
will not know me, but you will. Keep a 
still tongue till to-morrow, and I swear Miss 
Arden shall have all her jewels again, and 
you shall have a gold locket to put your true 
love’s hair in when you’re seventeen and I’m 
two hundred and thirty. And leave the 
parlour window open. And when I tap, 
come to it. Is it a bargain ? ” 

“ Then you’re not really a highwayman ? ” 

“ What should you say,” he a.sked, “ if I 
told you that I was the third James, the 
rightful King of England, come to claim my 
own ? ” 

“ Oh ! ” said Elfrida, breathless. And he 
set her down, and she walked to the door of 
the castle and thumped on it with her fists. 

Her tale had been told to the servants, 
^uid again to Cousin Bet and the maids, and 


the chorus of lament and astonishment was 
settling down to a desire to have something 
to eat ; anyhow, the servants had gone to 
the kitchen to hurry the supper. Cousin Bet 
and Elfrida were alone in the parlour, where 
Elfrida had dutifully set the window ajar. 

The laurel that was trained all up that side 
of the house stirred in the breeze and tapped 
at the window. Elfrida crossed to the 
window-seat. No, it was only the laurel. 
But next moment a hand tapped — a hand 
with rings on it, and a white square showed 
in the window — a letter. 

“ For Miss Betty Arden,” said a whispering 
voice. 

Elfrida carried the letter to where her 
cousin sat and laid pn her lap. 

“ For me, child ? Where did you get it ? ” 

“ Read it,” said Elfrida ; “ it’s from a 
gentleman.” 

“ Lud ! ” said Cousin Bet. “ What a day ! 
— a highwayman and the jewels lost and now 
a love-letter.” 

She opened it, read it — read it again and 
let her hand flutter out with it in a helpless 
.sort of way towards Elfrida, who, very brisk 
and businesslike, took it and read it. It was 
clearly and beautifully written. 

“ The Chevalier St. George,” it said, “ visit- 
ing his kingdom in secret on pressing affairs 
of State, asks housing and hiding beneath the 
roof of the loyal Ardens.” 

“ Now, don’t scream,” said Elfrida, sharply ; 
“ who’s the Chevalier St. George ? ” 

“Our King,” .said Betty, in a whisper — 
.“our King over the water — King James the 
Third. Oh, why isn’t my uncle at home? 
They’ll kill th^'King if they find him. What 
shall I do ? iWMlhall I do ? ” 

“ Do ? ” sa;;i^ifeda. “ Why, don’t be so 
silly. That’sjwh^^u’ve got to do. Why, 
it’s a glorious chaftce. Think how everyone 
will say how brave' you were. Is he Bonnie 
Prince Charlie? Will he be King some day?” 

“ No, not Chacles — James ; uncle wants 
him to be King.’* 

“ Then let’s help him,” said Elfrida, “ and 
perhaps it’ll be your doing that he is King.” 
Her history had never got beyond Edward 
the Fourth because of having to go back 
to 1066 on account of new girls, and she 
had only heard of Prince Charlie in ballads 
and story-books. “And when he’s King 
he’ll make you Dowager- Duchess of Some- 
where and give you his portrait set in 
diamonds. Now don’t scream. He’s outside. 
I’ll call him in. Where can we hide him ? ” 


(To be continued,) 
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in any way. Can your readers guess how it 
done?— Mr. John F. Moore, St. Patrick’s Seminar 
-jSj Menlo Park, San Mateo Co., Cal. 








A STILK FOR DOGS. 


THE HALO OF ST. STEPHEN’S. 

T he pholograph which I send 
you is extremely curious, for 
if your readers will look at the 
head of the statue of Lord Tieacons- 
field they will notice that the dial 
of Big Hen forms a halo around 
the statesman’s head. The curious 
coincidence is a happy one, and 
the publication of the picture 
appropiiatc, since Primrose Day 
will be celebrated as usual during 
the current month.— Mr. Horace 
W. Nicholls, 9, Amherst Avenue, 
Ealing. 

HOW WAS THIS DONE? 

I SEND you a curious photo- 
graph. There were no wires, 
ropes, nails, or boards used to 
support the man in this poise, 
which looks difficult. The ex- 
posure was half a second, stop .six- 
teen, no double printing, and the 
plate was not faked or retouched 


M V photograph is that of a stile in South Devon, 
across a field, the hole being for the dog ’ 
There are a number of these scattered about Devon. 
— Cadet S. Stuart* Russell, Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth. 
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Sihows twelve of the victims. 
—Mr. J. Tassmore, 29, Wood 
Street, Swindon. 


A PANAMA CANAL 
RELIC. 

H ere is a photograph 
of an old dump car 
used by the French during 
the time they were engaged 
in trying to dig the Panama 
Canal. The car has been 
standing for over twenty 
years, and a large tree has 
grown up between the rails, 
crowding the car from the 
track. One of the rails 
can be seen at the bottom 


SINGING FOR A PIG. 

is a photo- 
£ graph of a novel 
competition at .so>ne 
village .sports. Each 
competitor had to catch 
a pig and .sing a comic 
.song, holding the pig 
under his arm. Any 
competitor smiling or 
laughing was at once 
dis(|iiaUfied. The gen- 
tleman in the photo- 
graph was not the 
winner. — Mr. R. F. 
Howe, Wetheringsett, 
Stowmarket. 


THE POWER OF 
LIGHTNING. 

A MR. SMITH, 
Aurner, of Wit- 
/leshoek , .sent eight 



span of oxen to some 

place near. On the return journey, near Hani- 
.smith, a heavy storm suddenly came on, wdth thunder 
and lightning. One very sharp flash struck the last 
span of fourteen oxen, killing them all instantly 
and stunning the two drivers, who, however, soon 
recovered. The photograph taken by my son only 


of the tree, and the tree is encircled by a band 
of iron which forms one .side of the car. The 
photograph was taken at San Pablo, which was 
quite an important place during the French 
rSgime.—}Ax. J. Marlin, Tabcrnilla, Canal Zone, 
Panama. 
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ANOTHER CHESS PROBLEM.— THE QUEEN'S 
TOUR. 


T 


''HE puzzle is to cover every .square on llic board 
_ in fourteen moves. There are forty - four 
squarc.s from which the tour can commence. The 
start in this plan is made from King’s Rot)k scjuare. 
— Mr. W. Gregory, Glenhursl, Beckenham, Kent. 



Notice for a Instrument Musical Game. 


1 am Music Blayci Baj* Pijw Curnet R. Giarnet, B. Jc E. Altlioin, Illunmn, Base, 
It.ui Tune, Tanner Trembon, Six Horn, Side Drum, Big Drum and Mohau Hutc Homuiuiaii, und 
I can repair every kind old and broken Baja’s and now my praticc only bag pipe. 

I give notice if any man Europoau or Natives m Hongkong and Kowloon who know 
tlieso al) Baja’s lie play upon un<l uistruiueut of Music with me these all Baja's but ilrst I would 
sound bag pipe I promise if bo will win mo I will give $500 and if I win him I will take 
$360. from him 

The following Rules foe jilay every march would play h-om Music Book, fiist I would see 
a time from Music Book and he would sound same' time after he would sec n tune and I would 


WOOD V, WIRE. 

A round this 

curiou.s tree, 
when quite young, 
wire • netting wai 
placed in order to pie- 
vent the rabbits eat- 
ing the bark. Since 
then the tree ha^ 
grown considerahly, 
leaving the wire net- 
ting embedded in the 
tree nearly one inch, 
giving it the curious 
appearance show n- 
The tree is in the 
village of Meopbam, 
Kent. — Mr. M. Hall 
ward, Woodlands, 
Shorne, near Graves- 
end, Kent. 


sound he would song a March and I would write in Music same March after I vvould song a tune 
he would wnto tho same tunc I want Music player not by heart period of notice permitted only 
one month from 15tU, Augunt to 15ih. September, 1903. 

If any gentleman with to sound bag pipe I am ready my fees for a program is $5. first 
{ am pii)e Major in 83id. Burma Infantry I took discharge from I4th. AugnSf, 1903. 

CmnitUf htemhert fiom me is Baad Ma»Ur Dathe Re^imtut, 

LAOHHMAN SINGH, 

TtPihti B»tf Vipt. 

Ko. 10, Aosliu Bond, Third j^Ioor. 

KOWLOOft 


“NOTICE FOR 
A INSTRUMENT 
MUSICAL GAME." 

I SEND you an 
amusing adver- 
tisement sent broad 
cast by an Indian 
bagpipe player. Hi^- 
many accomplish- 
ments are only ex- 
ceeded by the remark- 
able lucidity with 
which they are ex* 
pounded for the 
benefit of the unen- 
lightened masses. 

M. B., Hong-Kong. 
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WAI KED SIXTEEN TIMES ROUND THE 
WORLD. 

I ^HE accompanying photograph is of Mr. 

Richard Williams, who recently was the 
iccipient of the Royal Service Medal on his well- 
Im riied retirement, after thirty-eight years’ ser- 
under the G.P.O. as rural postman at 
L'lcssage, Salop. He has, during that period, 
ss .liked the above astonishing distance in going 
to and returning from diAy and during his tound. 
1 or the gieater part of the time Mr. Williams 
vvalked.lhirty-eight miles per day, as he lived at 
liuildvvas, and had to walk to Cressage to go on 
July twice daily. The total amounts to four 




the shingle with their backs to the sea-wall, from the top 
of which this photograph was taken. —Miss P. D. Harris, 


Oak Hill, Surbiton. 



AN OYSTER WREATH. 

'^T^HE Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries produce So per 
X cent, of the oyster supply of the United States — of 
this product about one half is taken from the winters of 
X'irginia. It is known that a female oyster will lay 
several millions of eggs in a single season. Most of 
these, under favourable conditions, meet male cells, and 
soon develop into swimming embryos. They finally settle 
tt) the bottom, and attach themselves to whatever bard 
substance they happen to light upon. I'he Japanese use 
quantities of bamboo brush for this purpose. The founda- 
tion for the beautiful oyster wreath shown in the photo- 
graph is an iron hoop of about three feet in diameter. It 
and the old shoe v\'cre recently taken from the W'aters of 
Chesapeake Bay along the eastern shore of Virginia. 
Experts estimate the number of oysters forming the wreath 
at over ten thousand. — Mr. A. 1). Dart, Irvington, Va. 


hundred and fifteen thousand six hun- 
dred and twenty miles. Is this a record 
for a postman ? Besides this, during 
the season Mr. Williams reckons up 
quite a respectable totaUof miles he has 
walked with shooting parties, as he is 
a well known figure to every sportsman 
for miles around. Mr. Williams is 
lastly proud of his Service Medal, and 
the letter from the Postmaster-General 
which accompanied it. Mr. Williams 
was the first postman to deliver a post- 
card and was als ) the first to ride a 
bicycle in the village. — Messrs. Baldwin 
Bios, and Bartlam, Dawley, Salop. 


A PUZZLE PICTURE. 

A t first sight one might suppose 
the next to be a picture of two 
acrobats doing their turn on a plat- 
form in a circus. In reality, however, 
they are merely a couple of ordinary 
everyday men who, having just had 
dip in the sea, have sat down on 
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I SEND you k pictuie of a baby beaver taken 
several months ago. An Indian found him and 
gave him to the Clunese trader. The little animal is 
about seven inches long and very intelligent. It 
would waddle aftfer its master when hungry, and if 
no attention was paid to its cries would endeavour to 
climb up his trousers. To hear it crying one would 
think a bai)y was in the house. It w'as fed for a 
while on crackers and milk. — Mr. S. D. H. Pope, 
Fort St. James, Stuart Lake, British Columbia. 

A PlIZZLINC; ADDRESS. 

T he accompanying envelope was delivered to 
me, in spite of its rather curious address. At 
irs' glance it has the appearance of being a plan of 


the ever-popalar crystal maze. A closer S( udy 
however, will show its true significance, and th,l 
address can easily be read. — Mr. Wm. Pietzsch, 2, 44, 
Second Ave., New York, N.Y. 

WONDERFUL WOOD-TURNING. 

T he enclosed is a photograph of specimens of 
curious wood-turning, by an old turner here 
lately past work. The por^aits of the two gnat 
statesmen on each side of the finely-turned column 
are extremely difficult to turn on the lathe. They are 
turned on the inside and outside of a cylinder of wood, 
which is then cut across into sections, showing ihe 
two profiles. The photograph shows two sections,® 
each about the eighth of an inch thick. — Mr. H. C. S. 
Colborne, 25, Devonshire Terrace, Hastings. 
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ZOMY’S MACE. 

By EDWARD PRICE BELL. 



I HEN Zory Sicks, loyal to his 
old custom, knelt on the barn- 
floor that night to pray, his 
heart suddenly stood still at 
the sound of a sob. It was 
so dark about Zory that he 
could not see his hand before his face. Slowly, 
breathlessly, he straightened himself and 
listened. Again he heard the sob, this time 
so distinct that he knew it was a woman’s. 
Immediately, then, he caught the accents of 
a man’s voice, low and soothing, but itself, 
if Zory’s ear did not mislead him, unsteady 
with emotion. 

“ By gracious 1 ” exclaimed the listener, 
mentally, ‘‘ it’s Billy and Peggy Ann ! ” 

Feeling his w^ay, .setting down his bare feet 
with cat-like softness, Zory laid hold of the 
perpendicular ladder, climbed noiselessly to 
the loft, and sank down on the hay. He 
heard the big barn-doors swing on their 
hinges, and then the thump of hoofs and 
rumble of wheels, as Old Nell lumbered 
up the bridge, with the carriage, into the 
building. Peggy Ann was riding, and 
Billy, her husband, was leading the mare. 
Zory could see the yellow rays of a lantern 
playing among the shadows amid the rafters. 
Ordinarily, of course, he would have hurried 
down to help Billy put up the horse, but the 
sobs and the shaken voice kept him still. 
Even when, Billy called out, lustily, ‘'Zory ! ” 
Zory held His tongue and did not move. 

“ Seems the ole feller’s away somwhere,” 
said Billy, starting to unhitch. “You set 
where you are, Peggy, till I unharness and 
feed, and we'll go to the house together.” 

Billy and Peggy Ann had been to town 
that day, leaving Zory at home, as usual, to 
look after the place. They had started very 

Vol. ea Coj^yri^bt, 1909, by 


early — considerably before sunrise — so that 
Zory had had a long and lonesome day of it. 
Moreover, it had been a somewhat anxious 
day with him. Billy and Peggy Ann, before 
starting to town, had not seemed entirely 
natural ; they had been unwontedly silent, 
and Zory had imagined, while shrinking from 
over-close observation, that there had been 
a drawn look about Peggy Ann’s mouth. 
Furthermore, Billy had stopped with two 
cups of coffee and one helping of ham and 
eggs for breakfast — beyond dispute, a dis- 
quietingly light feed for Billy, And, finally, 
Zory could not forget that, having taken his 
stand, as customarily, in the front yard, 
expecting Billy to glance back at him from 
the turn in the road, the old farmer had 
made no sign, driving straight on, his head 
bent close to Peggy Ann’s. 

Now, so far as anybody had ever been able 
to see, Zory’s emotional nature, was accessible 
from only one direction — through Billy and 
Peggy Ann. The rest of the human race 
might come or go, Zory did not seem to 
care a whit. But let anything affect the old 
farmer and his wife—any grief, any joy — and 
Zory had a heart as sensitive as the heart of a 
girl Nor was it hard to understand this — 
Billy and Peggy Ann were pretty nearly the 
whole world to Zory. Tramping into the 
country, years and years before— an utter 
stranger, his earthly all bound in a red 
bandanna and slung over his shoulder on a 
stick — not from Billy Jamison’s door had he 
been turned away ; Billy had called off the 
dogs and taken him in, and Peggy Ann had 
bid him eat his fill at her heavily-l^en board. 

Ever since that day Zory had been a sort 
of moving landmark on the farm— always 
there, never away for so much as a day. As 

Edwarti Price Bc|l, ^ 
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'* KEGGY ANN WAS RIDING, AND BILLY, HER HUSBAND, WAS LEADING THE MARE.” 


the years passed he shrivelled into a little, 
grey-haired scrap of a man, good for nothing 
but work. Billy gave him his board and 
keep and an odd piece of silver, and Zory 
was satisfied. All the ups and downs of the 
family he followed as if he shared its flesh 
and blood. That billowy little spot under 
the trees on the hill at the back of the 
place, where slept Arthur, and Ned, and 
little Jane, and the rest, was just as sacred 
to Zory as it was to Billy and Peggy Ann. 
Taking the cows, morning and night, to and 
from the woods pasture, often he left the 
bridle-path through the brush and tarried 
among the leaf-thatched graves to think. 

No real pain^ever came to Zory from his 
reflections on those buried there. They had 
been dear to him. Each one stood out clear 
and appealing in his memory. The boys he 
bad taught to ride, and swim, and shoot ; so 
frequently had he rambled and romped with 


the girls that tlieir 
bright eyes and wild^ 
blown hair seemed 
woven into every 
fragment of the 
fabric of his long- 
ago. But Zory 
thought of them all, 
boys and girls alike, 
with a kind of hup- 
piness and pride. It 
was when he leff 
the little graveyard, 
turned from the dead 
to the living, that the 
exaltation died out 
of his face. Hard- 
ship, financial sacri- 
fice, Hilly and Pegg> 
Ann had glaclly 
borne for Archibald 
and Thomas ; and 
then, out in the great 
world, very far out in 
the great world, these 
sound and brave 
and clever boys had 
triumphed — and 
forgot. 

Billy's broken 
voice and Peggy 
Ann’s sobs knocked 
all the sleep out of 
Zory’s head for that 
night. Stealthily 
creeping after the 
old couple to the 
house, he crouched 
beneath the window of the summer kitchen, 
where they were at supper. Low-toned and 
desultory was their talk, but not a word, nor 
any of the meaning, escaped the sharp ear 
and wit of the little man without. 

Wish I was like I used to be,” said Peggy 
Ann ; with two strong hands and two good 
eyes ! ” 

Billy gave a sad little laugh. 

“ Clracious, Peggy ! Supposin’ I was like 
/used to be ! ” 

A long pause. 

“ Wonder,” said Peggy Ann, ** what’ll 
become o’ Zory ? ” 

Oh,” answered Billy, ** there ain't a farmer 
in the country but’d be glad to git him, Zory’s 
a splendid worker — small, but stout, and 
tough’s a pine knot.” 

“ B’lieve, if I was you, I’d write to Archie 
and Tom, anyway,” suggested Peggy Ann. 

As a matter q’ fact, I did write to Archie.” 


And didn't he answer you ? " 

‘‘Yes.'' 

“ What'd he say?" 

“Said Tom was in the mountains on a 
huntin'-trip and ke couldn't spare nothin' — at 
present You see, Peggy, livin' costs an awful 
lot in the city ; 'tain’t like out here. Besides, 

1 think- the boys' fasnilies is gittin' pretty big 
now. We'll go to court to-morrow ; and, if 
we can't stave ole Crooks off, we'll move to 
the village, and I'll git a job at the coal-mine." 

* “ You can’t work in the coal-mine, Billy ; 

you’re too old t " 

“ Nonsense, Peggy ! I can't work below, 
Init I can do somethin' about the pit- 
mouth.” 

Zory heard no more — excej)t a fresh sob 
and the wild Ideating of his own heart. Nor 
needtni he to hear more ; old Crooks, he 
knew perfectly well, meant to appear in court 
the next day, to foreclose his three-thousand- 
dollar mortgage on the farm. Zory stole 
away from the window, passed out into the 
barn lot, and lay down on a hay-rack, with his 
lace to the stars. It was the paramount 
moment of his life ; he felt himself in the 
shadow of a calamity that nobody — nobody 
but Zory Sicks — stood forth to avert. 

Three thousand dollars ! 

“ J^ordy ! ” cried Zory. “ x\nd I ain’t got 
the price of a green pum[)kin !” 

lie got on his feet, folded his arms, and 
stared at the East. 'Phe old Zory Sicks— the 
insignificant, dog-like, do-as-he-was-told Zory 
Sicks — had vanished into thin air. In his 
place was a being hard-visaged, self-centred, 
indexible, militant. Up and down he paced, 
his bare feet sinking softly into the flour-fine 
dust, liis mind was full of the farm and 
the aged figures of Billy and Peggy Ann. To 
break this trinity, to mar this time and trial- 
welded unity, struck Zory as an impious 
horror that no man of feeling could witness 
and live. He gnawed a morsel off his black 
plug, saw the lights go out at the house, and 
turned towards the stable. 

Plenty of people were there — thousands of 
them. wSince daybreak they had been pour- 
ing in, sending up such clouds of dust as had 
not previously choked the highways for a 
year. The streets were crammed with wagons, 
carts, buggies, carriages, overflowing with 
humanity. Hundreds of persons were on 
horseback. The pavements swarmed with 
pedestrians. Everybody looked well dressed 
—the older folk smart in decorous black ; 
the young men brave in new suits and flam- 
ing neckties ; the girls fresh and sweet in 
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frocks snow-white, and ribbons that msttched 
the spectrum of the sun. 

Everybody well dressed ? 

How about that little grey-haired scrap of 
a man, riding bareback on that rough coated 
sorrel filly ? His hat was a shapeless rag. of 
felt. He wore neither coat nor waistcoat, a 
home-made checked shirt, and big-legged 
blue-cotton trousers that flapped audibly 
about his sockless shanks. His sunburnt 
feet were bare. He had not troubled to 
shave. It seemed quite doubtful whether he 
had even washed his face. But boldly he 
pressed along, indifferent, oblivious, never 
speaking except to soothe his restive mare. 

'rile principal day it was of the great agri- 
cultural event of the year — the county fair. 
Through wide-flung gates, under gnarled 
beeches, the host streamed into the grounds, 
spreading as it flowed, like a shoreless flood. 
Gambling, horse-racing, feasting, love-making, 
mayhap a few fights — these were on the 
cards, not to mention milder delights by the 
score. On every hand stretched scarlet- 
hearted water-melons, fragrant musk-melons, 
tall glasses of red and white lemonade, twists 
of snowy taffy, and stands high-heaped with 
sandwiches, cakes, and rainbow-coloured 
sweets. The sultry air, pungent with mixed 
odours, pulsed with the neigh of horses, the 
rattle of wheels, the buzz of crowds, the cries 
of hawkers, the laughter of children, the 
blast of whistles, and the plaint of vague, 
vagrant melodies. 

The quaint horseman, within the grounds, 
quickly freed himself from the crush, and 
started off at a smart canter. As he rode he 
faced the town, and a big, square, stone- 
columned building rose before him, sharply 
defined against the sky. So clear was the 
air that he could see the huge hands on 
the clock-tower. Both the building and the 
clock-hands seemed to impress him, for fre- 
quently he turned his eyes that way, mutter- 
ing, the while he urged his nervous steed 
forward. The length of the string of white- 
washed racing -stables he traversed without 
pausing. Then he wheeled the filly and 
cantered back, closely scanning the faces of 
horse-owners and jockeys as he went. 

“ Halloa, Zory ! ” 

Zory abruptly halted. 

Out of a stable door had stepped a man 
in shirt-sleeves — clear -eyed, clean-shaven, 
ruddy, and rotund. 

“ Travellin', Zory, or goin' to some place ? " 

Zory slid off the filly and stepped close up 
to Rabby Jackson, the greatest h<^einan in 
the county. 
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'" Rftbby,” fie said, speaking low, ** we're 
in trdiible at the krm. You know ole 
Crooks?” 

Rabby nodded. 

^TouVe heard about his mortgage, I 

reckon ? 

Again Rabby nodded. 

** Well ” — Zory pointed towards the big 
building — he^s goin* to be over there 
to-day, to foreclose. The mortgage is for 
three thousand, you know,” 

“ Tidy sum, Zory.” 

“Dear me, Fd reckon ’twasi Rabby, I 
want your help ! ” 

Rabby frowned. 

“I want you to git me into this Gran^ 
Special free-for-all for three-year-olds, about 
which Fve been readin’ in the county paper.” 
“ With what, Zory ? ” 

“ With this Siprrel.” 

Stepping back, Rabby swiftly envisaged 
Zory’s shaggy jjnount. 

“ Why, Zory,” said he, kindly, but not with- 
out scorn, “that filly can’t win the Gran’ 
Special ! I aink even enterin’ my own three- 
year-olds, bred |nd trained to the track, and 
good ones, too. i There’s only one prize, but 
it’s five thousand and the smartest runners in 
the country’s heSre. Dewdrop’ll win that race, 
hands down.” 

“Git me in, anyway, Rabby I want to 
try for it. Pay the entrance fee, and Fll make 
it up to you some day,” 

Rabby stared hard into the little man’s 
eyes. Then again he examined the filly — 
critically this time, from hoofs to ear-tips, 
from teeth to tail At last he turned to Zory. 

“ Can she really go some, Zory ? ” 

Zory’s troubled eyes twinkled. 

“ Ain’t always lookin’ for a hitchin’-post ? ” 
“ Hates a hitchin’-post,” said Zory. “Take 
it from me, Rabby, that filly’s made o’ fire 
and steel springs, and can run like all git-out ! ” 
“But you never rode in a race, Zory. 
You don’t know the game — no more does the . 
boss.” 

“ I can ride anywhere, Rabby. Ain’t I 
lived with bosses, and broke wild colts and 
fillies, for thirty-five year ? As for the sorrel, 
she’s a little skittish, but she’s got a lot o’ 
sense. Put us in the race, Rabby ; we pitgM 
win it There’s no other way on earth, so far’s 
I see, to git that money, and git it quick. 
Once ole Crooks lays hands on Billy’s fine 
stock-farm, nobody’ll ever git it away from 
him. Put us in the race, Rabby. I promise 
you you’ll not be ashamed of us. And ydu 
sha’n’t lose nothin’, Fll pay you back — some 
day I ” 


And when, at the stroke of on^ that I ig 
field of runners, smartly groomed, smart ly 
mounted, bounced and capered on to tiie 
track before the grand stand, Zory and tlie 
sorrel were there. Zory’s entry had come 
late, but not fatally; Rabby * Jackson had 
managed it. The names of the sorrel and 
her rider were absent • from the printed 
programmes, but everything was made plain 
by a man who shouted through a megaphone 
from the judge’s stand that, at the last 
moment, “Sorrel Lass, a filly owned by* 
William Jamison, of the southern end of the 
county,” had been entered for the Grand 
S{>ecial. She would be “ridden by Zory 
Sicks, under the familiar racing-colours— 
black and orange — of Rabby Jackson.” 

First on the track galloped the famous 
Dewdrop — a marvel of action and a dream of 
beauty. All the odds were on him, with 
precious little money for the long shots. On 
his heels followed Clovertop, Scarlet Berry, 
Red Elf, Black Frank, Stormpetrel, Lady- 
bird, and the others, each raising a cheer 
from the huge crowd in the grand stand and 
the black throngs massed on either side (^f 
the track. Almost at the tail end came the 
tardily-entered Sorrel Lass, mth Zory up. 
For a moment there was complete silence — 
the crowds breathless with amazement — then 
peal after peal, scream after scream, of 
uproarious and irrepressible laughter. 

Zory s long-haired mount, by contrast with 
her shaved and polished fellows, looked less 
a racehorse than some odd beast of the 
jungle. In every move she showed her 
newness to the track — no beautiful parade 
manners about her. Advancing with painful 
caution, shying, darting quick glances from 
side to side, Sorrel Lass was the picture of 
exquisite torture. At the shrill of a trumpet 
she almo.st jumped out of her skin. When 
the band blared forth, she reared and plunged 
in an agony of fear, giving Zory urgent need 
of all the horsemanship wrapped up in his 
agile and wiry frame. 

Zory, except that he was hatless, was 
dressed exactly as on the road, still in his 
homely checked shirt and bare feet, with his 
big-legged trousers making merry with his 
naked shanks. Stranger than his horse, 
stranger than himself, was the manner of r his 
mounting. All the other saddles were in 
the middle of the horses* backs ; Zory’s— a 
bare skeleton, with short stirrups, supplied 
by Rabby — was right over the filly’s withers, 
and the rider grasped the reins within a few 
inches of the horse’s mouthi The other 
riders stood in their stirrups as they galloped. 




‘almost at thk tail end came sorrel lass, with zory up," 


Zory crouched, with flexed knees, over the 
Tilly’s shoulders, his face against her mane, 

“ Is it a monkey or a man ? ” rang a loud 
voice from the grand stand, 

“ Sit up, laddie ; you’ll get curvature o’ the 
spine ! cried another. 

Thinks he’s ridin’ a bicycle ! ” shouted 
back somebody from the opposite side of the 
course. 

“ Say, sonny, didn’t you saddle the wrong 
boss ? ” 

“That filly might win if she had a hair- 
cut ! ” 

“ Great heavens ! ” roared a white-breeched 
sport on the edge of the track ; it’s straight 
from the Zoo ! ” 

Heedless of ^the sharp and pitiless tongue 
pf the crowd, Zory only crooned to the filly 


and waited for the start. The jockeys, he 
noted, shared to the full the raging fun about 
them— absorbed rather less in him and his 
horse than in the Gatling-fire of rustic wit. 
As for Zory, blind and deaf to irrelevant 
sights and sounds, he gave all his mind to 
the track. Nothing there escaped his pierc- 
ing eyes — no rider, no horse. Scarce were 
the runners well warmed in their preliminary 
movements when Zory felt he had marked 
the danger-points — knew the gradation of 
the test looming before him and bis mare, 
Rabby Jackson and the “ talent”, were right ; 
of this Zory had no doubt. 

“ If I’m beat,” thought he, unconsciously 
setting his teeth and hard-gripping his reins, 
“ it’ll be by Dewdrop,” 

After what seeme4 to Zory, and more 
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particularly to Sorrel Lass, a veritable age 
of introductory leaping, sidling, canter- 
ing, and fast speeding, came the call for 
the start. Well up the stretch the runners 
were wheeled into irregular formation. 
Zory did not fight for any special place — 
simply sought free going-way among his rivals. 
Closely bunched, and driving hard, the big 
field swept past the grand stand, raising a 
thunderous cheer. Rough crowding, a horse 
down, and the field recalled. Twice more 
a non-start, and two jockeys, cut-throating 
for tlie pole, were ruled with their mounts out 
of the race. Carefully clear of the melee, 
Zory patted the filly’s shoulder and c rooned 
in her ear. At the starting-post, the fourth 
try, the field was nearly a bee-line. 

“ (jo ! ” cried the starter. 

“ They’re off! They’re off 1 ” screamed the 
crowd. 

And, fiercely, savagely — fraught with its 
sublimated horseflesh, its masterly jockeyship, 
its licavy wagers, its hopes and fears- -the 
(irand Special was on. Zory made no 
brilliant showing in the get away. First, he 
did not know how to manage that highly 
technical business ; and, secondly, he had 
no mind to break Sorrel Lass’s heart at the 
beginning. ‘^The inside track’s all right,” 
reasoned he, “if it don’t cost too much. But 
we got a mile and a half to go —three times 
round a half-mile course — and there’ll he plenty 
o’ chance to fight for the lead — and the race 
— when the runnin’s rightly on.” Sorrel Lass, 
goaded by the wild scrambling and jostling, 
was keen to make sad havoc of Zory’s Fabian 
tactics, but his hard little hands were too 
clever and too relentless on the snaffle-bit. 

Ladybird’s were the laurels of the get-away. 
At the starter’s signal, shc^oting out like a 
comet, sharply she swerved in and snatched 
the lead from under Dewdrop’s nose. On 
Ladybird’s flank, pacing her hard, ran Storm- 
petrel. Crowding Stormpetrcl, in turn, sped 
Scarlet Berry. These three — Ladybird, 
Stormpetrel, and Scarlet Berry— formed the 
front of the swift- moving field. Behind them 
was a close knot of horses, with Sorrel Lass 
in the centre. Far to the rear galloped three 
or lour loggers, quite unable to stand the 
pace. All Zory’s faculties were active to still 
the filly’s fears, nurse her nerve, and fix her 
to the work on a level keel. 

At the outset Rabby’s skeleton saddle and 
its curious position on the horse gave Zory 
some inconvenience and concern. But very 
shortly he realized that his weight — officially 
just under nine stone — rested so lightly on 
the mare that she could stride out almost as 


freely as if riderless. At the end of the first 
circuit — marked by a deafening roar from 
the crowd — Zory figured that he had not 
done so badly ; he was still a good way 
behind Ladybird, Stormpetrel, Scarlet Jlcrry, 
and Dewdrop, but at least two- thirds of 
the field were now behind him. Sure that 
Sorrel Lass was running with an ease and 
resilience that f)romised “ plenty to corne,” 
Zory’s courage rose, his heart leapt as with 
new wine, and his voice fell yet nior(^ 
dulcetly on the ears of the mare. 

Again the racers burnt up the half-mile 
circuit. On this round Zory had been calling 
to Sorrel Lass ; and, when the runners 
flashed by the grand stand, the people forgot 
to cheer. Out of Sorrel Lass’s reserves of 
action Zory Sicks had coaxed a marvellous 
crescendo. (lap after gap the long-ha iied 
filly had closed, until she was running dead 
even with Stormpetrel, and three lengths only 
behind Ladybird, Dewdrop, and Scarlet 
Berry - - those amazing, lightning-like leadcts ' 

The people forgot to cheer ! 

Instead of their old full-throated shout 
broke a babel of bewildered sound.s. Neigh 
hour looked at neighbour, wonder eyed - ovei 
the spirit of the whole multitude, confusion 
Suddenly, then, by some magic impulse, in 
every quarter of the crowd the sportinf» 
instinct found itself. Bills weaved and flapped 
above the heads of the people, and thick- 
voiced men shouted even money, then two to 
one, three, four, five to one, that Sorrel Lass 
would win second place I (Gradually it began 
to strike the crowd that some strange thing 
impended ; that the expected, the common- 
place, was dissolving ; that the air was ro.se- 
tinted with the heraldry of some glittering 
surprise. Then came a swirling, reckless 
driving mass-scramble for the winning wire, 
and women and children screamed aloud in 
the crush. 

Out on the track — well round on the last 
lap — Zory Sicks was riding the ride of his 
life. His body was in a knot; his bare feet 
sat firm, hut free, in the stirrups ; his hands 
clutched the reins just behind the bit-rings ; 
his cheek pressed gently the filly’s mane. 
Lightly be clung, but leech -like, lying so low 
that the wind whizzed past him unresisted. 
Dewdrop wrenching the lead from Ladybird, 
this brilliant mare dropped far back, next to 
nothing “ left in her.” Slowly running away 
from Stormpetrel, Zory wore down the lead 
of Scarlet Berry, and put her safely in his 
wake. Only Dewdrop remained, but Dew- 
drop was everything to Zory > Dewdrop had 
troubled Zory’s soul from the start. True, 
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ih- great colt’s lead was now a scant two 
j ; but Sorrel Lass seemed to be pour- 
1110 out the best that was in her, and there 
only a quarter to go. 

“ Git, Lass, git ! ” 

/ory’s spurs and lash. 

Lass, git ! 

^Vo^ds, yet rawhide in their sting. 

dose-knit body a-throb, head low, flaming 
nostrils tilted and extended, tail streaming to 
ifie wind, Sorrel I>ass was running as smooth 
as a parquet floor. Almost imperceptibly 
the daylight between her and Dewdrop was 
( losing. Round they flew on to the broad 
bosom of the home stretch. 

“ Git, Lass, git ! ” 

Had the filly wings? 

“ Git, Lass, git ' ” 

Was it the old battle with heat and sleet ? 

“Git, Lass, git ! ” 

1'he gales of the wide pasturelands were 
blowing in her blood. Again she was 
cleaving her mad way through the bush. 
Again she was clearing ditches, feiK'esi? fallen 
tices. Again she was circling the fields, 
nuiusLiring the valleys, leaping spray-like up 
the heights. 

“ Git, Lass, git ! ” 

Right and left loomed the great crowd.s, 
nipt and still. Sounded only the breathing 
of the horses, the beat of their hoofs, and the 
stir of the summer wind in the beeches. 
On— a shaft of light— shot Sorrel La.ss. At 
eigdity yards she accounted for the final ray 
of the rift. Flush with the grand stand her 
nose was stealing along Dewdrop’s flank. 
Another moment and they were flying neck 
and neck. A terrific crash of cheers — plus 
that dripping acid, ** Git ! git ! git ! ” — and 
Sorrel Lass flung into the flight the last 
glorious ounce of her dazzling powers ! 

Directly beneath the winning wire Rabby 
Jackson’s practised eyes stared straight across 
tlie track. As the deafening applause, rising 
cheer on cheer, culminated in a kind of 
^ llympus roar, Rabby saw two bulging, 
hlood-red nostrils glow like head-lamps. One 
was half a nose length in front of the other, 
and out of Rabby ’s big throat broke a mighty 
^^hout. 

kar down the track he pulled Zory out of 
a snowdrift of lather, and pressed back 
towards the judge’s stand, the little man on 
liis shoulders. Up went the official result ; 
“borrel Lass First. Time, 2.41 The 


huge throng in the grand stand bent and 
swayed like tree-tops in a tempest. Over the 
white paling, pell-mell, burst a frenzied 
torrent, flooding the whole home stretch with 
tumult and violence. Out of the vortex of 
the maelstrom ro.se the little figure of Zory. 
His eyes were riveted on the official fiat — 
“Sorrel Lass First.” As its full meaning 
stormed in on him, he shook like an aspen- 
leaf. Sleepy, hungry, thirsty, exhausted, a 
great W'eakness and dizzinc.ss spread all over 
him. Reeling on Rahby’s shoulders, he 
sank his hands into the big man’s hair, and 
the tears streamed like summer rain from his 
parched and aching eyes. 

When Zory wSicks and Rnbby Jackson 
hurried into the circuit court room at a 
quarter before two o’clock, Hilly and Peggy 
Ann were there, and old Crooks and his 
lawyer, and the judge. Zory and Rabby had 
been to the hank, and on the table, before 
old Crooks’s bulging eyes and fallen jaw, Zory 
counted out three thou.sand dollars, and a 
matter of three hundred dollars interest, in 
crisp new notes. 

“ Billy’s goin’ to keep th’ farm. Mister 
Crooks,” said Zory, stepping bac k and fixing 
the mortgagee with his tired, red eyes. 

“ Rabby,” asked the judge — the mortgage 
paid off— “ how did it happen ? ” 

“Your Honour,” replied Rabby, “Zory 
Sicks won the (Tran’ Special with Hilly’s sorrel 
filly — that's all. Reckon Fve watched ’most 
as many races as 1 got hairs on my head, 
but I never see such ridin’ before in time! 
And Billy” — Rabby turned to the speechless 
old farmer — “ I take it you and Peggy Ann — 
and Zory Sicks — will never be poor again ; in 
spot cash, that filly’s worth at least Hveniy 
fiirms like your'n.” 

'Fhat night, wdien the thick-clustering stars 
twinkled out of the blue, they shone on an 
old farm wagon, lumbering its slow way along 
a country road. • Her nose almost touching 
the end-gate, followed, lii»tlessly, a shaggy 
sorrel filly. Billy and Pegg> Ann, in the 
high .spring seat, were going home. Behind, 
in the bottom of the wagon, Sorrel Lass’s 
hitch-rein knotted about his hand, his hatless 
grey head pillowed on a .sack of flour, dead 
asleep, lay the humble little Wellington of 
that day’s Waterloo, the quaint oddment of 
a man who had smitten back the feet of the 
alien from sacred sod and clod. 
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AFRICAN JOURNEY." 

BY THE RT. HON. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 

Ill.-THE HIGHLANDS OF EAST AFRICA. 


OLOUR” is already the 
dominant (|uestion at Nairobi. 
“We mean to make East 
Africa a white man's country/' 
cries, in strident tones, the 
Colonists’ Association on 
every occasion. Truly a respectable and im- 
pressive policy ; but one which seems, at first 
sight, rather diflficult to achieve in a land 
where there are, so far, fewer than two thou- 
sand five hundred whites and more than five 
million black aboriginals. Can East Africa 
ever become a white man’s country? Can 
even the Highlands, with their cool and 
buoyant breezes and temperate, unchanging 
climate, become a white man’s country? 
Never, certainly, in the sense that Canada, 
or, indeed, the United Kingdom, are white 
men’s countries— that is to say, countries 
inhabited wholly by white people and sub- 
sisting upon an economic basis of white 
unskilled labour. 

It is scarcely worth while even to imagine 


the Highlands of East Africa denuded 
their native inhabitants and occupied solely 
by Europeans. Such an idea is utterly im- 
possible. Whatever may be the increase in 
the white population in the future, it is sate 
to say that it will be far more than counter 
balanced by tiie multiplication of the natives 
as they are guarded against famine and 
prevented from civil war. But were such a 
solution possible, it would be almost the last 
thing in the world desired by tho.se who 
clamour for “a white man’s country.” For 
observe it is not against the black aboriginal 
that the prejudices and interests of the whitr 
settler or trader are arrayed. The African, 
it is conceded, is welcome to stay in his own 
country. No economic competition has yet 
arisen or is likely to arise between him and 
the new-comers. Their spheres of activity 
lie wholly apart, for the white man absoluieh 
refuses to do black man’s work ; not for that 
harsh toil does he exile himself from tht 
land of his birth ; and the native could not, 
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m his present state of development, displace 
the white man in skilled employments and 
the superintendence and the organization of 
industry— -even if he would— and nothing 
is farther from his* ambitions. 

It is the brown man who is the rival. The 
ICuropean has neither the wish nor the power 
to constitute a whtte proletariat in countries 
like Kast Africa. In his view the blacks 
should be the private soldiers of the army, 
l)iit the non-commissioned officers and the 
coinnianders must be white. This should 
iu)t be dismissed as a mere assertion of racial 
arrogance. It is an obstinate fact. It is 
already a grave defect for a community to 
found itself upon the manual labour of an 
inferior race, and many are the complications 
and perils that spring therefrom. But what 
of the second storey? If there is to be 
any kind of white society dwelling together 
year after year within the standards of life 
and comfort to which Europeans have 
universally been accustomed to aspire, and 
largely to attain, this middle stage in the 
economic system must provide that white 
society with the means of earning — as 
jirofessional men, as planters, merchants, 
traders, farmers, bankers, overseers, con- 
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there is not a single employment of this 
middle class from which he will not, to a 
very large extent, clear the white man, as 
surely and as remorselessly as the brown rat 
extirpated the black from British soil. 

Then what remains ? What sort of social 
organizations shall we be building up, with 
so much labour and expense, in these new 
lands under the British Crown? There is 
already no white working class. There is to 
be no white middle class. Room is left only 
for the capitalist pure and simple — if one 
may so describe him. A vast army of 
African labourers, officered by educated 
Indians or Chinese, and directed by a few 
individuals of diverse nationalities employing 
cosmopolitan capital — that is the nightmare 
which haunts the white population of South 
Africa, and at which what there is of a white 
poi)ulation in East Africa is already shriek- 
ing vigorously. 

Yet hear the other side. How stands the 
claim of the British Indian ? His rights as a 
human being, his rights as a British subject, 
are equally engaged. It was the Sikh soldier 
who bore an honourable part in the conquest 
and pacification of these East African coun- 
tries. It is the Indian trader who, penetrat- 
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tractors, builders, engineers, accountants, 
clerks— a living for ‘ themselves and their 
families. And here strikes in the Asiatic. 
In every single employment of this class, his 
power of subsisting upon a few shillings a 
month, his industry, his thrift, his sharp 
business aptitudes give him the economic 
superiority ; and if economic superiority is to 
be the final mle — as it has never been and 
never will be in the history of the world — 


ing and maintaining himself in all sorts pf 
places to which no white man would go or in 
which no white man could earn a living, has 
more than anyone else developed the early 
beginnings of trade and opened up the first 
slender means of communication. It was by 
Indian labour that the one vital railway on 
which everything else depends was con- 
structed, It is the Indian banker who 
supplies perhaps the larger part of tie capital 
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yet available for business and enterprise, and 
to whom the white settlers have not hesitated 
to recur for aid. The Indian was here long 
before^tjie first Hritish official. He may point 
toTas many generations of useful industry on 
the coast and inland as the white settlers— 
especially the most recently - arrived con- 
tingents from South Africa (the loudest 
against him of all)— can count years of 
residence. Is it possible for any Govern- 
ment with a scrap of respect for honest 
dealing between man and man to embark 
upon a policy of deliberately squeezing out 
the native of India from regions in which he 
has established himself under every security 
of public faith ? Most of all must wc ask, is 
such a policy possible to the Government 
which bears sway over three hundred millions 
of our Indian Empire? 

We are in presence of one of those 
apparently hoj^lcss antagcuiisms of interests 
which baffle and dispirit all who are con- 
cerned in their adjustment. And these 
questions are pot confined to East Africa 
or to South Africa. A whole series of new 
problems has arisen, and w^ill grow graver and 
larger as the immediate history of the British 
Empire unfolds. 'They erect themselves upon 
a field almost wholly unstudied, and familiar 
only by the prejudices which in every direc- 
tion obstruct movement and view. 'Ehe 
entry of the Asiatic as labourer, trader, and 
capitalist into competition in industry and 
enterprise not only but in, the Western 
world is a new fact of first importance. 
Cheap, swift, easy means of communica- 
tion, the establishment of peace and order 
over land and sea, the ever-growing inter- 
dependence of all men and all countries 
upon one another, have given wings to 
Asiatic commercial ambition and rendered 
Asiatic manual labour fluid, as it has never 
before been fluid since the beginning of 
things. Unless these new elements in the 
economic life of mankind can be scientifi- 
cally and harmoniously controlled and assi- 
milated, great and novel dangers menace 
alike the Asiatic and the European he sup- 
plants. On the one hand we see the possible 
exploitation under various unhealthy con- 
ditions of immense masses of Asiatic labour, 
to the moral injury of the employer and 
to the degradation and suffering of the 
employed ; on the other the overturn of the 
standards of living laboriously achieved or 
long obstinately battled for among Europeans. 

Superadded to these we must foresee the 
confusion of blood, of manners, of morals, 
amounting, where operative upon any exten- 


sive scale, almost to the disintegration of the 
existing order of society. And behind— vt iy 
close behind — lie the appeals to force, by 
mobs or Empires, to decide in a brutal 
fashion the brutal question which of two 
sets of irreconcilable interests shall prevail. 
It is not easy to measure the degree of 
political instability that will be introduced 
into international relations when the subjects 
of a powerful military and naval State au‘ 
continually exposed to penal legislation and » 
open violence, and into private life wIumi 
the white artisan is invited to actpiiesce in his 
own extinction, in virtue of laws which he 
himself controls, by a comi)etitor whom he 
believes he could strike down with his hands. 

Yet the Asiatic, and here I also include the 
African, native has immense services to 
render and energies to contribute to the 
happiness and material progress of the world. 
'I'here are sjxicious lands whose promise can 
never be realized, there are unnumbered 
harvests which can never be garnered without 
his active co-operation. There are roads 
and railways and reservoirs which only he 
can make. There are mines and forests 
which will .slumber for ever without his aid. 
I'he mighty continent of tropical Africa lies 
open to the colonizing and organizing ca[)a('i 
ties of the East. All those new products 
which modern industry insistently demands 
are offered in measureless abundance to the 
West — if only we could solve the Sphinxes 
riddle in its newest form. 

And is it after all beyond our reach to 
provide, if not a perfect, at any rate a practical 
answ'er ? I'here ought to be no insuperable 
difficulty, in the present state of political 
knowledge and .social organization, in assign- 
ing different spheres to the external activity 
of different races. I'he Great Powers have 
partitioned Africa territorially ; is it beyond 
the wit of man to divide it economically ? 
The co-operation of many different kinds of 
men is needed for the cultivation of such a 
noble estate. Is it impossible to regulate in 
full and intricate detail the conditions under 
which that co-operation shall take place? 
Here white men can live and thrive ; there 
they cannot. Here is a task for one, there 
the opportunity of another. The world is 
big enough. [I write as the stream of the 
Nile bears me between the immense spaces 
of beautiful, fertile, unpopulated country that 
lie north of the Albert Lake.] There is 
plenty of room for all. Why cannot we 
‘ settle it fairly ? 

It must be noted that the question of 
Asiatic immigration presents itself to the 
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In^jx riai point of view in several quite distinct 
to' ms. 'I'here are, first of all, ('(jlonies which 
.,{.11 id on the basis of a white p^letariat, and 
whose inhabitants, rich and poi^, employers 
iind employed, are all Europeans. 1'he right 
Dt such colonies to forbid the entry of large 
niim^)ers of Asiatics, and to preserve them- 
^t lves from the racial chaos ^d economic 
(lislurbance inseparable from.|^uch irnmigra- 
lion, cannot be denied, although its exercise 
fought no doubt to be governed by varif)us 
prudential and other considerations. But 
these colonies differ markedly from those 
where the mass of the population is not white, 
but black. Again, there arc colonies which 
p()sse.ss responsible government, and where 
the number of the white middle -class 
inhabitants very largely exceeds the Asiatic 
community. It is evident that these stand 
in a wholly different position from that of 
places like the tropical Protectorates of East 
and West Africa. 

Indeed, it may be contended that the 
very fact that the native of British India 
will undoubtedly, wisely or unwisely, rightly 
or wrongly, be refused access in any large 
numbers to several South African and all 


tration, be in the main reserved for him. 
Nor, on the other hand, why the Asiatic, if 
only he does not teach the African natives 
evil ways— a contingency which must not be 
forgotten — should not be encouraged to 
trade and settle as he w-ill in the enormous 
regions of tropical fertility to which he is 
naturally adapted. Somewhere in this direc- 
tion — 1 do not wish to dogmatize— -the 
immediate course of sound policy would 
seem to lie, and, guided by the lights of 
science and tolerance, we may easily find if, i 
But the course of these reflections 
carried me a good dc^al farther than tne 
politics of Nairobi would seem to justify ; 
and I hasten to return to the question 
with which 1 started: “Can the Highlands 
of East Africa be made ‘a white man’s 
country'?” Let us examine this by a fresh 
proce.ss. As one rides or marches through 
the valleys and across the wide plateaux of 
these uplands, braced by their delicious air, 
listening to the music of their streams, and 
feasting the eye upon their natural wealth 
and beauty, a sense of bewilderment over- 
comes the mind. How is it they have 
never become the home of some superior 
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Australian Colonies by their respective 
frovernments makes it all the more desirable 
diat the Imperial Government should afford 
in the tropical Protectorates outlet and scope 
lo the enterprise and colonizing capacity of 
Hindustan. And, as I have written, these 
c ountries are big enough for all. There is 
iin reason why those Highland areas which 
promise the white man a home and* a career, 
nid where alone he can live in comfort, 
'should not, as a matter of practical adminis- 


racc, prosperous, healthy, and free? Why 
is it that, now a railway has opened the 
door and so much has been published 
about them, there has not been one furious 
river of immigration from the cramped and 
insanitary jungle-slums of Europe? Why, 
most of all, are those who have come — the 
^ pioneers, the men of energy and adventure, 
* of large ambitions and strong hands — why 
are they in so many cases only just keeping 
their heads above water ? Why should com- 
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plaint and discontent and positive discourage- 
ment be so general among this limited class ? 

I have always experienced a feeling of 
devput thankfulness never to have possessed 
a square yard of that perverse commodity 
called “land,” But I will confess that, 
travelling in the East African Higlilands for 
the first time in my life, I have learned what 
the sensation of land-hunger is like. We 
may repress, but we cannot escape, the desire 
to peg out one of these fair and wide estates, 
with all the rewards they offer to industry 
and inventiveness, in the open air. Yet all 
around are men possessing thousands of 
fertile acres, with mountains and rivers and 
shady trees, acquired for little or nothing, 
all struggling, all fretful, nervous, high strung, 
many disappointed, some despairing, some 
smashed. 

What are the true lineaments concealed 
behind the veil of boundless promise in 
which this land is shrouded ? Are thty not 
stamped with mockery ? Is not the eye that 
regards you fierce as well as bright ? 

“ When I first saw this country,” said a 
colonist to me, “I fell in love with it. I 
had seen all the best of Australia. I had 
prospered in New Zealand. I knew South 
Africa. 1 thought at last I had struck ‘ God*s 
own country.* I wrote letters to all my 
friends urging them to come. I wrote a 
series of articles in the newspapers praisings 
the splendours of its scenery and the 
excellence of its climate. Before the last of 


the articles appeared my capital was nearly 
expended, my fences had been trainpk'd 
down by troops of zebra, my imported .stock 
had perished, my title-deeds were still 
blocked in the Land Office, and I myself hud 
nearly died of a malignant fever. Since then 
I have left others to extol the glories of East 
Africa.” 

'Fhese second thoughts err, no doubt, as 
much on the side of extravagant depression 
as the first impression was over-sanguine. 
But that there is a rude reverse to the East 
African medal is a fact which cannot be dis 
puted, and whicli ought not, in the interests 
either of the immigrant or of the country, to 
be concealed. It is still quite unproved that 
a European can make even the Highlands of 
East Africa his permanent home — that is to 
say, that he can live there without sensible 
degeneration for fifteen or twenty years at 
stretch without ever returning to the temperate 
zones ; still less that he can breed and rear 
families through several generations. The 
exhilaration of the air must not lead people 
to forget ‘that an altitude of from five to 
eight thousand feet above the sea-level is 
an unusual condition, producing results 
not yet ascertained upon the nervous 
system, the brain, and the heart. Its 

coolness can never remove the fact that 
we are upon the Equator. Although the 
skies look so familiar and kindly with their 
white fleecy clouds and passing showers, 
the direct ray of the sun — almost vertical at 
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all seasons of the year — strikes down on man 
and beast alike, and woe to the white man 
whom he finds uncovered ! Although sheep 
and oxen multiply so rapidly, although cross- 
ing them with imported stock produces in 
each generation astonishing improvements in 
(juality, they are sybject to many perils little 
understood and often fatal. And if the land- 
s<'ape recalls to the pensive traveller the 
peaceful beauties of gentler climes at home, 
let him remember that it nurses with blithe 
fecundity poisonous reptiles, and pcst-spread- 
ing insects, and terrible beasts of prey. 

There is no reason, however, for doubting 
that modern science possesses, or will dis- 
cover, the means of eradicating or mitigating 
many of these evils. As the development of 
tlie country and the scientific investigation 
of tropical agriculture and tropical disease 
proceed, the difficulties which beset the early 
settler will gradually be removed. He will 
learn how to clothe and house himself ; what 
to plant, what to breed, and what to avoid, 
'fhe spread of I^ast Coast fever, now carried 
by the ticks from one animal to another, and 
curried by the infected animals from one 
district to another, will be arrested and con- 
trolled by a jiroper system of wire-fencing and 
(piarantine. Remedies will be discovered 
against the various diseases which attack 
sheep or horses. Zebra, rhinoceros, buffalo, 
and other picturesque and fascinating nuis- 
ances will be driven from or exterminated 
within the settled areas, and confined to 
the ample reserves of uninhabited land. 
The slow but steady growth of a white 
population will create a market for local agri- 
cultural produce. I’he powerfully-ecjuipped 
Scientific Departments, the Veterinary and 
Forestry Departments, and the Department 
of Agriculture newly established on a 
considerable scale, will be able to guide 
and assist the enterprise of the new-comer, 
and save him from repeating the ill-starred 
experiments of the pioneer. Roads will 
improve, and railways and mono-rail tram- 
ways will extend. Step by step' life and 
the means of living will become easier and 
more secure. Still it will not be proved 
that the pure- bred European can rear his 
children under the Equatorial sun and at an 
elevation of more than six thousand feet ; 
and till that is proved “the white man’s 
country ” will remain a white man’s dream. 

I have written of Europeans and Asiatics. 
What of the African? Nearly five millions 
of these dark folk are comprised within the* 
districts of the East Africa Protectorate 
which are actually or partially administered. 


Many more lie beyond those wide and 
advancing boundaries. What is to be their 
part in shaping the future of their country ? 
It is, after all, their. Africa. What are they 
^oing to do for it, and what is it going to do 
for them ? “ The natives,” says the planter, 

“ evince a great reluctance to work, especially 
to work regularly.” “'J'hey must be made to 
work,” say others. “ Made to work for 
whom?” we innocently ask. “For us, of 
course,” is the ready answer ; “ what did 

you think we meant?” And here we run 
into another herd of rhinoceros questions — 
awkward, thick-skinned, and horned, with a 
short sight, an evil temper, and a tendency 
to rush blindly up wind upon any alarm. 
Is the native idle? Does he not keep 
himself and pay his taxes ? Or does 
he loll at his ease while his three or four 
wives till the soil, bear the burden, and 
earn his living ? And if idle, has he a right 
to remain idle— a naked and unconscious 
philosopher, living “ the simple life,” without 
cares or w^ants, and a gentleman of leisure 
in a panting world ? Is that to be the 
last w’ord ? Is civilization to say definitely 
that wnen the African native has kept 
himself, or made his women keep him, 
she has no further claim upon him? I'he 
while man shall do the rest. He shall 
preserve the peace, that the tribes may 
prosper and multiply. His watchful and 
foreseeing eye shall make provision against 
famine ; his science shall grai)ple with pesti- 
lence and cure disease. Far from his home 
or from his family he shall hew the trees and 
dig the wells and build the roads, with 
anxious heart and “ in the sw^eat of his brow,” 
acc'ording to the curse laid upon the child of 
many wants, while the child of few wants 
watches him from the shade and thinks him 
mad. 

And to compare the life and lot of the African 
aboriginal — secure in his abyss of contented 
degradation, rich in that he lacks everything 
and wants nothing —with the long nightmare 
of worry and privation, of dirt and gloom and 
squalor, lit only by gleams of torturing know- 
ledge and tantalizing hope, which constitutes 
the lives of so many poor people in England, 
is to feel the ground tremble under foot. “ It 
would never do to have a lot of * mean whites ’ 
in this country,” I heard one day a gentleman 
say, “ It would destroy the respect of the 
native for the white man if he saw what 
miserable people we have got at home.” So 
here, at any rate, the boot is on the other 
leg, and civilization is ashamed of her 
arrangements in the presence of a savage, 
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embarrassed lest he should see what lies But in truth the problems of East Africa are 
behind the gold and purple robe of State, and the problems of the world. We see the 
begin to suspect that the all-powerful white social, racial, and economic stresses which 
man is a fraud. But this is an irrelevancy ! rack modern society already at w^ork here 

I am clearly of opinion that no man has a but in miniature ; and if we choose to study 
right to be idle, whoever he be or wherever the model when the w^hole engine is at 
he lives. He is bound to go forward and hand, it is because on ^he smaller scale 
take an honest share in the general work of we can see more clearly, and because in 
the world. And I do not except the African East Africa and Uganda the future is still 
native. To a very much larger extent than uncompromised. 

is often recognised by some who discuss these The British Government has it in its hands 
questions, the natives are industrious, willing to shape the development and destiny of 
to learn, and capable of being led forward, these new countries and their varied peoples 
Live for a few weeks, 
as I have done, in 
close association with 
the disciplined sol- 
diers of the King’s 
African Rifles, or with 
the smart sailors of 
the Uganda Marine, 
and it seems wonder- 
ful to contrast them 
with the population 
from which they have 
emerged. How 
strong, how good- 
natured, how clever 
they are ! How proud 
their white officers are 
of them ! What pains 
they take to please the 
travellers whom they 
escort ; how frankly 
they are delighted by 
a word of praise or 
thanks! Just and 
honourable discipline, 
careful education, sym- 
pathetic comprehen- 
sion, are all that is 
needed to bring a very 
large proportion of the Fromai the chief of the kavirondos. [Photoffraph. 

native tribes of East 

Africa to a far higlier social level than that at with an authority and from an elevation far 
which they now stand. And why should men superior to that with which Cabinets can 
only be taught to be soldiers ? Is war always cope with the giant tangles at home. And 
to have the best of everything ? Cannot the fact stirs the mind. But by this time 

peaceful industry be made as attractive, be the reader will have had as much of East 

as highly organized, as carefully studied African politics as I had when, after three 

as the combined use of deadly weapons ? days of deputations and disputations, the 

“ Why,” as Ruskin asks, “ cannot men take train steamed out of Nairobi to take us to 
pride in building villages instead of only the Great Lake and beyond. 
carrying them ? ” 

I wonder why my pen slips off into these 
labyrinths, w'hen all I set out to do was to 
give some general idea of politics at Nairobi ? 





(To be continued^ 




E found a brown cardboard 
box waiting for us on the 
drawing-room table when we 
got in. Daisy grabbed my 
scissors and slashed at the 
string. 

‘‘You know uncle likes you to untie the 
knots,” I reminded her. 

“ Oh, bother ! ” cried she, flinging off the 
lid and surrounding herself with a sea of 
tissue-paper. 

“ Oh, Primrose ! Do look ! Isn’t it 
sweet ? It’s lovelier now than it was in the 
shop, and that’s a thing that hardly ever 
happens to me. Look at the way those 
pansies are embroidered on the lace— they 
seem to be woven in with the pattern --and 
the silver thread outlining the leaves. Uncle 
is a dear. I never thought he would. When 
he asked me what I called the flimsy rubbish, 
and I explained to him that it was lilac 
chiffon over pale blue chiffon over rose- 
coloured chiffon, he said he didn’t believe 
it, and if it was true it was simply silly. He 
little knows.” 

“He’ll believe it when he sees the bill,” 
said I, anxiously. “He’ll know then. He’ll 
he sure to go into all the details thoroughly. 
He always does. I wish he wouldn’t.” 

“ Don’t you think it shows rather a sordid 
mind. Primrose ?” 

“Yes,” said I. “ And it’s his sordid mind 
which makes the Chop HoUvSe so flourishing, 
and helps him to pay for your extravagant 
frocks.” 

Daisy’s face fell; She laid the shimmering 
mass of chiffon over a chair-back, and w’^alked 
iicross to the window and groaned. 

“ I wish the Chop House would sink into 
the bottom of the sea,” said she, dismally. 
“It hangs round my neck like a lump of 
iead. It drowms all my ideals and crushes 

all my aspirations. It saps my intelligence, 
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and casts a blight over my youth and 
beauty ” 

“ VVho’s that at the door ? ” I interrupted. 

“ Come in ! ” 

“I'here’s no one there,” Daisy said, sharply. 
“Primrose, it’s driving me to my grave. It 
consumes and withers all my energies and 
blasts my dearest hopes. It exhausts ” 

“ It doesn’t exhaust your flow of language,” 
I said. “ Isn’t your metaphor growing a 
little mined ? ” 

Daisy giggled. 

“ I w^as getting quite poetical,” she said. 
“You shouldn’t have stopped me. But, 
Primrose, it’s all true, isn’t it? And the 
worst of it is that the whole horrible atmo- 
sphere of the hateful Chop House is 
embodied in uncle.” 

“Daisy!” 

“ No, I’m not,” she cried, hastily. “ I’m 
not a little snob. Uncle adopted us as lonely 
orphans. I know that. But he educated us 
to hate it too. He shouldn’t have had us 
taught to like— like— w^ell, the kind of people 
we do like. It isn’t fair. Look at his accent 1 ” 

“Look at that frock,” said I, sharply. Daisy 
flounced round. 

“ But that’s just it,” she cried. “ I want to 
wear that at the Morrisons’. I want to look 
my best when* I go there. And now they’ve 
gone and asked uncle too. It’s sickening.” 

“ Perhaps he won’t go,” I suggested, though 
without much hope. 

Daisy stamped her foot. 

“ Go ? Of course he’ll go. He loves a 
dinner-party as his own soul. Better, I should 
think ; because he hasn’t had much time in 
his life yet to think of his soul. He’s had the 
Chop House to think of instead. He’ll go. 
Of course he’ll go. He goes everywhere he’s 
asked ; everywhere that we’re asked.” 

“Perhaps he won’t talk,” I suggested, 
doubtfully. 
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“Talk! Of course he’ll talk. He per- 

fectly revels in conversation. He loves to 
get in a crowd of people and hear the sound 
of his own voice. You know he does. Talk 1 
I shouW think hei«rould: He’ll talk abdut 
the Chop House, too.” 

“ Oh, well,” I said, cheerfully, “ what 
does it matter what people think? They 
needn't ask us if they don't like us when 
they've got us. Do pick up all that paper 
and take the dress upstairs before uncle comes 
in. He does so hate an untidy room. What 
does it matter ? '' 

4. “ Matter ! ” cried Daisy, furiously, turning 
upon me. “Of course it matters. Mr. 
Featherstone will be there ; you know he 
will. And he's frightfully fastidious. His 
mother's an Honourable ; you know she is.” 

“That doesn't affect us,” I said, anxiously. 
I was amazed and distressed to see that the 
pretty brown eyes of that absurd child were 
quite wet. Daisy has wonderfully attractive 
eyes. 

“ Daisy,” I asked, gently, “ what is all this 
about Mr. Feastherstone?” 

She stood silently looking away through a 
mist of tears at the twilit window. 

“ Daisy, dear '' 

“ No, I don't ! ” She turned on me with a 
flaming face. “ I don't care a bit. Primrose. 
Do you hear? And if I did it wouldn't 
matter, because he hates me.” 

“ Hates you, Daisy ? Does he know you 
well enough to hate you?” I asked, in 
surprise. 

“ Oh, how horrid you are 1 No ; you're 
quite right. He doesn't even hate me. He's 
—he's brutally indifferent. He doesn't know 
that I exist. I don't believe he thinks that 
I'm pretty. I don't believe he's even noticed 
my eyes.” 

“ No one could help noticing them,” I said, 
consolingly. 

“ I believe it's because of the Chop House 
that he ignores me so. He looks upon me 
as a creature from another sphere.” 

“ I think he's wrapped up in some absurd 
thing he calls a cause,” I murmured, thought* 
fully. “ I've always heard so. He looks the 
kind of young man who would be. He's not 
athletic and jolly and sensible like young 
Aiding, for instance. Dreamy, isn’t he? 
I shouldn't be surprised if he wrote poetry.” 

“ He's perfect,” Daisy cried, with a sniff. 
“ I shouldn't love him as I do if he tried to 
make himself agreeable as Bernard Aiding 
does. It's because he w/m*/ see how pretty 
and attractive I really am, in spite of the 
^ Chop House and uncle, that I want to make 


him see so badly. Oh, it makes me Furious 
with uncle' for giving us such a handicap, it 
makes me want to shake him. It makes me 
almost wish he'd get a bad cold in his head 
and then he’d have to stay at home and put 
it in mustard and water.” 

“His head, Daisy?” 

“ Ugh 1 ” She seized the beautiful gown, 
flung it over her shoulder, took the box under 
one arm, and marched out of the room. The 
sea of tissue-paper she left for me to collect. 

I didn't follow her upstairs, for this self* 
betrayal, so unusual in her, had disquieted 
me considerably. I felt sure that Mr. 
Featherstone was the kind of person to object 
tremendously to a self-made man like uncle ; 
a man who never opened a book ; a n)au 
who boldly asserted that he lived his life, and 
didn't waste his time in reading about other 
folks' adventures. Even though he was a 
stanch Conservative and a pillar of the 
Church, I felt sure that those Honourable 
Featherstones would never put up with him. 
Poor Daisy was quite right. Why on earth 
hadn't the foolish child set her heart on 
young Aiding, who lunched at our Chop 
House every day, and frankly approved of it 
and envied us its success ? “I wish / had a 
snug little restaurant of my own,” he always 
said, “ instead of slaving in an office all day 
long.” Uncle says young Alding's idea of 
slaving is a humorous one — from ten till four, 
and ages for lunch, and in his young days 
you got up at six if you meant to make 
money. But young Aiding has thought of 
an easier way, I fancy. It's a pity Daisy has 
such queer tastes. 

“ Uncle's very late,” I said to myself at 
last. He generally came in about half-past 
five. I went over to the smoking-room and 
peeped in to see if there was a good fire 
waiting for him. There was no light there, 
and the fire had burnt low in the grate. 

“Why, uncle!” I said, in surprise. He 
was sitting by his little writing-table, his head 
on his hand. The bald patch shone in the 
firelight. “ Have you come in, uncle ? ” 1 
asked. 

. “ Do I look as if I hadn't come in ?.” 

His voice made me rather uneasy. 

“ Have you had any tea ? ” 

“ Yes, I've had my tea.” 

“ Have you had enough ? Will you-^ — 

“ Yes, I've had enough.” 

“ Why, uncle ! ” I went up to him, amazed 
by his stern tone. He is generally so jolly 
and bright when he comes in at night “Is 
anything wrong, uncle ? ” 

No answer. Still he sat there, silently 
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starini^ across at the large engraving of “ The 
Last of the Garrison ” on the red wall. Ilis 
1 ps were set in a liard line. 1 grew more 
and more alarmed. 

“Is anything wrong?” I asked, timidly, 
rhen he raised his head and looked at me 
with a queer, steady gaze. 

“Yes,” he said. 

I put my hand affectionately on his 
shoulder. 

Oh, uncle ! Is anything wrong at the 
<^'hop House?” 

He started and flung my hand away. 
1 hen he brought his clenched fist down on 
the table with a resounding bang. ♦ 

“ No ! ” he said, hoarsely. “ There’s 
lathing wrong with the Chop House, 
Heaven bless it. But there’s something 
wrong here.” 

Paisy, bursting into the room, on the point 
of running across to kiss him, stopped and 


stared. She had been crying — I could tell 
that at once. 

He rose hastily from his seat. “ So you’re 
ashamed of your uncle, are you ? ” he asked, 
grimly. 

We exchanged terrified glances, 

“ You’re ashamed of the good business 
that’s given . you all your fine dresses, and 
your aristocratic friends, and your superior 
education ? ” 

We were silent. What, indeed, could we 
say ? 

“You’re ashamed of the Chop House, are 
you ? 1'he best restaurant of its kind in the 
town. That’s what the Chop House is. 
And you’re not only ashamed of the way Fve 
made the money you spend, but you’re 
a.shamed of me too.” 

How could we speak ? He wemt on. 

“ Yes, I heard you. 1 was coming in wliCMi 
I heard Daisy say something, and then I 
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listeried— I was bound to listen, and I’m 
glad I did. Fm glad I know. YouVe rotten 
to the core, both of you, that's what you are. 
You're full to the brim of vanity and silly 
pride, and it^s time you learnt a lesson.” 

“ Oh, uncle ! ” It was Daisy who broke 
the silence in an eager, distressed voice. “ We 
were only talking nonsense, of course. We 
didn't mean " 

He smiled grimly. ^ 

“ / mean,” he said. “ When a girl wishes 
her uncle might fall ill, and be obliged to 
stay at home, so that he shouldn’t disgrace 
her, it’s time something was done.” 

‘‘But ” Daisy began again, in fright- 

ened tones. 

“I heard you.” He tapped on the table 
with his finger. “That’s enough for me.” 

It was too much for us. 

“ See here,” he' said. “ I've got work to 
do now. You can go, both of you. I shall 
dine at the club to-night. You needn't 
trouble to inve^nt any excuses. Off you go.” 

Ashamed and crushed, we crept upstairs 
to the cosy little Liberty room uncle had had 
done up for us as a surprise while we were 
in Switzerland with the Harriotts in the 
summer. It i$ furnished in a dull soft pink 
that we both l0ve, and we have tea-gowns to 
go with it. They cost him six guineas each. 
The electric lights have little shades the same 
colour, made like roses. There is a deep 
soft couch the fire — one that uncle 
bought because we love to be lazy, and he 
likes us to have what we love. Daisy flung 
herself down on it and burst into tears. 

“It is hateful to be so dreadfully mis- 
understood and then forbidden to defend 
oneself,” she cried, but I did not answer her. 
I didn't think that “ misunderstood ” was quite 
the right word to use, somehow. We had a 
miserable evening, an evening of horrible 
foreboding, as Daisy put it, but the blow did 
not fall for three days. In all that time we 
hardly saw uncle at all, for we never could 
manage somehow to get down in time for his 
early breakfast, and he spent his evenings at 
the club. Then that awful third day he sent 
for us into the smoking-room, and pointed to 
two brown cardboard boxes on the table. 

“You’re fond of new dresses,” said he, 
quietly. “I’ve bought you one apiece.” 

We stared at each other. There was 
something so strange in his tone. And we 
thought — both of us — what a pity it was 
that he hadn’t consulted us before he 
embarked upon such a difficult and dangerous 
task as choosing new frocks. But it was 
good of him to bring us a peace-offering after 


we’d been so horrid. Daisy was beginning 
to say so, when something queer in liis 
expression stopped her suddenly. With 
trembling fingers I tried to undo the knots 
in the string. Uncle always hates to see us 
cut the string of a parcel, and 

“ Cut the cursed string ! ” said he. l 
started and gazed in alafm at Daisy. We 
had never heard him use a word like that 
in all our lives. Mechanically we obeyed 
him. Daisy took off the first lid, lifted the 
tissue-paper with trembling fingers, stopped* 
and stared at the contents of the box with a 
white face. 

I looked too, and then I sat down suddenly, 
all sick and trembling. We both of us 
guessed, you see, what the things meant. 
I'here was in each box a neat black serge 
dress — the kind of dress Walters wears in the 
afternoon, and a white muslin apron like hers. 
There was also a cap with streamers, and 
cuffs and collars. That was all. 

Uncle smiled. It was awful to see him. 

“To-morrow morning at seven o'clock,” 
he said, “ you put on those dresses and the 
quietest out-of-door clothes you've got — no 
furs and no feathers — and you go down to 
the Chop House with me. You’ve had your 
share of the profits. You shall do some 
work now. A little hard work will do you a 
power of good, both of you.” 

“ Uncle ! ” An indignant cry burst from 
Daisy’s lips. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ you shall earn your d^iily 
bread for once in your lives.” 

“ Oh ! ” Daisy cried. “ You can’t — you 
can’t be so cruel ! Why — why, we should 
be miserable. We should see lots of people 
we know there ! ” 

“ Yes ; you’ll see people you know, 1 don’t 
doubt,” he said, quietly. 

“ We shall have to wait on the very men 
we meet at dances ! We shall have to take 
the orders of the people who take us in to 
dinner.” 

“ Certainly,” said he. “ Why not ? ” 

It was no good. Tears, threats, entreaties 
were all of no avail. 

“To go and wait on horrid, impertinent 
men ! ” Daisy cried. 

“It’ll do you no more harm to wait on 
'em than to dance with 'em,” said uncle, 
brutally. 

“To associate with those dreadful girls !” 

“ The girls are good girls and nice girb* 
As nice as you, and a deal nicer, some oi 
them.'^ 

And so it went on. He remained adamant 
to the very end. We gave up at last, and 
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“daisy lifted the tissue-paper with trembling fingers, stopped, and S'^ARED at the contents of the 

BOX WITH A WHITE FACE.” 


poor Daisy drowned her pillow with tears 
that night, tears for her Honourable Feather- 
stones, now irrevocably lost to her ; and I 
cried too, partly because I had friends of my 
own who might see me in that dreadful 
uniform, partly because we had hurt uncle. 
We must have hurt him terribly ; I was begin- 
ning to see that. 

We put on our black dresses in the cold 
dawn of the next day, packed our caps 
and aprons in a leather business bag of 
uncle’s, covered our hateful uniform with the 
longest, darkest coats we could find, put on 
our plainest hats and thickest veils, and 
l^ollowed uncle in injured, frightened silence 
lo the comer where we took our omnibus. 

I shall remember that day as long as I 
live. Uncle hadn’t told anyone who we were, 


so we were treated with the deepest dis- 
respect and most flippant familiarity by all 
the other girls. Daisy cheered up a little 
when she saw how sweet she looked with the 
pert little mob cap perched upon her pretty 
bright hair, but even that consolation was 
denied me, because I am the kind of girl who 
needs dressing to an extraordinary degree. 
We found that the other waitresses had come 
in old, shabby things, and that from eight till 
eleven the doors were shut, md a perfect 
orgy of sloppy cleaning had to be gone 
through with mops and zinc buckets and bars 
of yellow soap and brooms and dusters. We 
agreed, Daisy and I, that we’d better make 
the best of a bad job, and we set to work 
with a will and tucked up our skirts, but I 
don’t think Daisy behaved very well She 
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need not, for instance, have suddenly flown 
into , a temper, and viciously sent, a bucket 
of dirty water slushing over Miss Smythe*s 
neat strapped shoes. 

** I can't help it," she whispered, with a 
giggle. ** She will insist upon telling me all her 
life's history, and s'he talks about her gentle- 
man frifend till I can’t bear it. Primrose, if 
Mr. Featherstone comes in I shall simply die.” 

He won't,” said 1. “ He probably lunches 
at the Carlton or Prince's. Don’t be a little 
goose.” 

At half-past ten the whole draggled crew 
.made itself smart and fresh-looking, with the 
white caps and aprons and collars and cuffs, 
and laid the tables ; and at half-past eleven 
the doors opened, and the men began to 
dribble slowly in. There was a bar in one 
corner, but I am thankful to say we had 
nothing to do with that. Daisy and I, 
trembling from bead to foot, nervously took 
the orders at our particular tables as we 
were bidden. I found with relief that they 
weren't at all an unpleasing class of men 
on the whole— City, of course, many of them ; 
but still, we've mixed in a City set 

until quite lately, and that was nothing. And 
even though 1 found it rather disconcerting 
at first to be addressed indiscriminately as 
“Gwendolen” or “old dear,” I got used 
to it in time, and realized that they merely 
did it from habit, not impertinence. Any- 
how, it was my cross, and I had to bear it. 

I glanced across at l)aisy more than once. 
Her face was very red, I thought, and much 
more wreathed in smiles than w^as at all 
necessary. 

At last we found an opportunity to speak 
to each other. She rushed but of the room 
and gripped my arm. 

“ Porter-house chop, sautd sprouts, brussels 
potatoes, pint of lager, chump steak, mashed 
cauliflower, potatoes au gratin, 'pint bottle of - 
Sauterne. Primrose, how am I to get them 
all right and remember which is which? 
Isn’t it fun ? ” 

“Fun?” I repeated, doubtfully. “I don't 
think you've got your order quite right some- 
how, Dfiflsy. Do any of them call you their 
* old dear ' or ‘ Gwendolen ' ? And why 
‘Gwendolen'?” 

Daisy dimpled and giggled. 

“ ‘ Old dear ' ? ” she said. “ Oh, that's mild. 
And ^Gwendolen's' quite humdrum and 
respectful. Why, there's a young man on 
the far left vdio says I'm the pearl of the 
radiant Eastern sea and the light of the City. 
He’s ordered calves' head, and he told me I 
his golden-haired pet before I even took 


his order. What he'll say when he gets his 

lunch 1 daren’t allow myself to ” 

“ Daisy 1 ” She straightened her face at 
my shocked tones. 

“Oh, well, we must grin and bear it, I 
suppose,” she murmured. “We've uncle to 
thank for it. If he doesn't like it, we can’t 
help it. And there's no bne else who matters 
now. Mr. Featherstone’s lost for ever.” 

She disappeared. 

I took up the plates of food, and went 
dreamily on with my work. It doesn't do to 
be dreamy in a busy restaurant, and 1 was 
recalled to the distressing present by a tired 
voice from a dim corner. 

“ Where in Hanover is that beefsteak 
pudding of mine, Evangeline? Have you 
mislaid the cow ? I can't wait till the middle 
of next week, my dear.” 

I saw then that I should have to dispel 
Daisy's affairs from my mind if I was to 
get all my people served as quickly as they 
seemed to expect. It vras a memorable day. 
With my own ears I heard a pale, anaemic- 
looking youth in spectacles address Daisy as 
the rose of his fancy's garden fair. All his 
quotations seemed to come from musical 
comedies, and Daisy’s attempt to look freez 
ing simply broke down into a feeble giggle 
and a rush from the room. It was awful. 1 
told uncle so, frankly, when we got home, 
and he smiled grimly, and said we should 
learn how to make ourselves respected in 
time. I don’t entirely agree with hii^. I 
don’t believe Daisy ever will. 

We went to that place every day for a 
week, and every day 1 loathed it more and 
more. When the first freshness and novelty 
had worn off Daisy detested it as much as I 
did, and then one day young Bernard Aiding 
came in for lunch and saw us, I shall never 
forget his face. He turned quite red, and 
when Daisy went up to take his order he gave 
it to her as if she’d been an utter stranger. 
I heard later on that be rushed at once to 
the conclusion that the business was going 
to the dogs, and that uncle was making 
do this to curtail the expenses. I believe it 
was an awful blow to him. He said after- 
wards that he thought it kindest to take no 
notice of us. But Daisy stood quietly beside 
him and said, in a low voit:e 

“ Don't you know me, Mr. Aiding ? ” 

“Yes.” He never lifted his eyes from the 
tablecloth. “ Is it a joke ? ” be asked, 
uncomfortably. - ' ; 

“ No,” said poor Daisy, grimly. “ It’s not 
exactly a joke.” And just as she was going 
to explain, a red-headed terror of a man at 
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the next table smiled at her and asked her 
when that liver and bacon was coming, my 
pet, and that he'd come and help to lasso 
the pig if there was any difficulty about it, 
and Daisy grew scarlet and just flew. Uncle’s 
customers do seem to have a pretty wit. 

But that wasn’t the worst. For, the next 
day, who should coftie into the Chop House 
but Mr.‘ Aubrey Featherstone himself! I 
knew him at once, for he is very tall and thin, 
and he stoops a little. His mouth has rather 
a scornful curve, and I don’t wonder that 
Daisy is so frightened of him. I saw him 
first, and told her hurriedly to keep out of 
the way. I said I’d look after that table as 
well as my own. He wouldn’t notice me. 
He never did. But Daisy’s lips were set in 
a hard line. 

‘‘ No,” she said. She walked straight up 
to him. 

Mr. Featherstone,” she said, in a clear, 
firm voice, ** will you please give me your 
order?” 

I was close by — I couldn’t help it. I saw 
him start and look up at poor Daisy’s round, 


S<>3 

pink face and trembling lips, at the disgrace- 
ful white cap and apron, at her big, defiant 
eyes. 

‘‘Yes, it’s me.” Daisy was beyond all 
restraint of grammar now. “ I am a waitress, 
you see, at uncle’s Chop House.” 

“ Miss Daisy ! ” 

I noticed then that even if his lips were 
scornful his eyes were grey and quite kind. 

“ But that’s awfully fine of you,” he 
amazingly said. 

“ Fine ? ” Poor Daisy was on the verge of 
tears. “ Fine ? ” 

“ It’s tremendous.” Mr. Featherstone 
studied her with admiring — certainly they 
were admiring — eyes. “ Splendid, don’t you 
know.” 

Daisy turned and fled. I took his order 
in silence. I suppose he, used those absurd 
expressions because he is so extremely well 
bred that he felt obliged to put us quite at 
our ease. 

At our ease I I could have laughed out 
aloud at the thought. I don’t know how I 
got that wretched child home at all. She 



** I AM A WAITRESS) YOU SEE. AT UKCLS^S CHOP HOUSE.' 
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* could do no more waiting that afternoon ; it 
was out of the question, and she was almost 
in hysterics in the cab. The hard work and 
early rising, and now this crowning humilia- 
tion, had quite broken her down. Uncle 
was sitting alone in his smoking-room when 
we got in, and the lights were not lit 
at all. 

Daisy left me to pay the cabman, and 
crept in there to him. When I followed her 
I found her kneeling by his side with her head 
on his shoulder, sobbing piteously, begging 
him to send her away somewhere— right 
away where nobody knew her — because her 
heart was broken. 

Uncle just stroked her hair softly, and 
looked up at me in bewildered inquiry. 

“ Uncle,^^ I said, in a low voice, “ we are 
bitterly ashamed of ourselves. We spoke 
thoughtlessly. Don’t punish us any more. 
Daisy can’t stand it. She isn’t very strong, 
you know.” 

He looked from one to the other un- 
certainly. 

“ You know we love you,” I said, miserably. 
“ Everybody is silly sometimes ” 

A muffled sob from Daisy finished the 
matter. He took us both in his arms and 
forgave us then and there and said we must 
tell him all about it, and we did ; and when 
Daisy came to the part about Mr. Featherstone, 
he surprised us both very much by starting 
up and saying fiercely that no niece of his 
should marry an infernal Socialist if he could 
help it. 

We neither of us knew exactly what a 
Socialist was, but, however dreadful, it didn’t 
matter now. 

“ I knew he w^as wrapped pp in a stupid 
cause, or something of the kind,” said poor 
Daisy. But it’s all over now. What does 
it matter what he is if I’ve lost him for ever ? 
It’s his dreadful blue blood that prevented 
his taking any notice of me at first, and it’s 
his nasty blue blood now that will — — ” 

She burst into another fit of sobbing. We 
did have a cheerful evening. 

Little did she know then what the Chop 
House had done for her. The next afternoon 
was Saturday, and a dull and rainy one. We 
stayed indoors all day, and Daisy lay on the 
sofa, because her head ached so. And then 
Walters, without a moment’s warning, flung 
open the door and announced the Honour- 
able Mrs. Featherstone and Mr. Aubrey 
Featherstone. Daisy sprang up, and I rose 


nervously to receive them, too amazed to 
speak. 

Mrs. Featherstone was a hearty, handsome 
lady, very large and very rustling, and her 
eyes were kind like her son’s. 

I’ve wanted to come and see you for a 
long time,” she said. “And what my son 
told me yesterday made'' me resolve to lose 
no more time. My dears, I think you’re 
simply splendid.” 

“What for?” poor Daisy asked, in 
bewildered tones, and I couldn’t think of 
anything splendid that we’d done, either. 

Mrs. Featherstone smiled. “Why, for going 
. down and taking your share amongst the other 
girls who help to make your ujicle’s money. 
Aubrey guessed at once that you did it to find 
out all about the life ; to see for yourselves 
whether they were properly treated. It was 
admirable of you both,” she cried. 

Daisy sat down suddenly and said her 
head ached. Mr. Featherstone sat down 
beside her and said “ Does it ? ” and that he 
was very sorry. But I faced his mother with 
a sudden resolve to be honest at any cost. 

“No,” said I, quickly. “You are making 
a mistake. It wasn’t a noble motive of any 
kind. We were sent to the Chop House in 
disgrace. Uncle made us go there to teach 
us a lesson — because— because we wcie 
ashamed of it.” 

“ And ashamed of him, too. Oh, you don’t 
know what hateful little beasts we werev” 
Daisy suddenly rose and stood beside mtj. 

Mrs. Featherstone looked thoughtfully 
from one to the other, then suddenly smiled 
in the most charming way, and all at once 
took Daisy in her arms and kissed her, and 
said she was a poor little thing with a head- 
ache, and that she didn’t believe a word of 
it, and if it was ti*ue it only showed what 
dears we were to own up, and what a splendid 
man uncle really was. 

“ We must certainly make a Socialist of 
him, Aubrey,” she said, smiling at her son. 

How little they knew uncle ! But she was 
a darling, even if she did have a passion for 
perverting people to her own cause, and she 
made us promise to dine with them on 
Wednesday at eight, and take uncle. And 
when they went away Daisy put her head on 
my knee and cried again, but I didn’t mind 
tears. I told her that I thought every 
thing would come right now. And so I did, 
because, you see, he’d had time at last to 
notice Daisy’s eyes. 




ArtisU’ Ideals of Beaufy. 


|S was indicated in a recent 
article, the painter’s view of 

female loveliness is apt to 

differ somewhat from that of 

^Vm the layman. In that article, 
^ it may be remembered, a 

number of distinguished artists made their 
( iioicc from eight photographs selected by 
ilu' I^ditor for reproduction as examples of 
wnmnnly beauty, with the result that four 
urre entirely disregarded, whilst upon the 
other four only a somewhat grudging and 
fjualified approval was bestowed. This 
lu ing so, the Editor has thought well on 
the present occasion to ask the artists them- 
s( Ives to make their own choice, and the 
St ven portraits appearing in these pages 
a»cordingly represent the preferences of as 
many eminent figure-painters. 


beautiful face 
may be accom- 
panied by a mis- 
shapen neck ; a 
lovely neck may 
have as its 
counter[)art most 
ungainly arms 

and hands. It is the just proportions of 
the whole figure which make a really beautiful 
woman.’^ 

Mr. 'Roberts, in his studio close to Lowndes 
Square, is surrounded by portraits — replicas 
and photographs — of the many fair women he 
has painted in the English aristocracy. I'hey 
are full-length portraits for the most part, and 
one cannot but be struck by the perfect 
harmony between their several features with 
which Nature — or is it sometimes Art? — 
has endowed them. 


The choice of Mr. Arthur Hacker, A.R.A., 
falls upon a lady whom he unreservedly 
describes as “charming” — that is, as she 
:ipj)ears in her photogra[)h. “ I should 
(<Ttainly like to paint her,” Mr. Hacker ex- 
claims, with real enthusiasm. “ Of course, I 
should not choose her as my model in a 
classical picture— she is far too modern for 
that. But as a woman of to-day, I repeat, I 
^linuld enjoy painting her.” 

Mr. Hacker’s pictures, of course, are almost 
entirely of classical subjects, and comparison 
with the type of beauty he has embodied in 
tfiem is not possible, therefore. Nor will Mr. 
Hacker admit that he has one type of beauty. 

“I have had so many different types of 
beauty,” he declares; “what plea.ses me at 
<>ne time does not please me at another. Of 
course, some artists get into the habit of 
painting a particular type of beauty — Burne- 
Jones and Rossetti, for instance, as you say. 
But this has not been the case with me.” 


“,My choice,” continued Mr. Roberts, 
“ must therefore be of a full-length photo- 
graph. Of the lady in this photograph one 
has as complete a view as is possible— and 
every part of her will bear scrutiny. .She has 
nice hair, a beautiful face, a good, well- 
developed bust, graceful arms, and a slim and 
lissom figure, to which the well-shaped feet 
just visible beneath the dress give a kind of 
finishing touch, looks like a lady and 
bears herself as one ; the pose is artistic with- 
out being artificial.” 

In direct opposition to Mr. Roberts’s view, 
Mr. Dudley Hardy’s ideal is expressed in the 
half-length portrait of a lady whose fac<; and 
hair arc alone visible, neck, arms, and bust 
being concealed by drapery. “ This lady has 
the most beautiful face, and that is enough 
for me,” Mr. Hardy says in effect. “ The 
rest of her may be positively ugly, but I am 
free to imagine that what is hidden is quite 
as beautiful as that which ‘is revealed. As 


In making his selection Mr. Ellis Roberts 
said . 

Before I can pronounce judgment upon 
^ woman’s beauty I must consider not only 
ihe face, or even the head and shoulders. A 

Vol. 
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depicted by the photographer, this face has 
not only almost perfect proportions, but it is 
full of interest — eyes, nose, and lips alike. 
One feels that here is a woman with a real 
heart artd soul.” 
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No. 1— SELECTED BY MR. ARTHUR HACKER, A.R.A. 

From a Ph^togra^^h hy Reuiiinger, 
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No. 4.— SELECTED BY MR. JAMES SANT, R.A. 

From a Photograph by ReutHnger. 




No. 5.-SELECTED BY SIR JAMES D. LINTON, R.l. 

J^ronr a Photograph by Renttinger, 




ARTISTS^ IDEALS OF BEAUTY. 


lust at this moment Mrs. Dudley Hardy — 
Iieiself a woman of exceptional charm— 
entered the studio. Placing a collection 
of photographs before her, without indicating 
in .my way the choice he had just made, Mr. 
Haidy asked which she thought was the most 
beautiful. Having • carefully looked them 
thioughj Mrs. Hardy unhesitatingly declared 
for the one which her husband had selected. 
So well, apparently, had the artist imbued his 
^fl^e with his own idea of beauty. 

Mr. Dudley Hardy’s idea of beauty has 
somewhat definitely expressed itself in work 
which is familiar to thousands. Comparing 
(his photograph with the typical girl’s head 
]\tr. Hardy has loved to draw, the points of 
similarity can easily be recognised. 

'‘Human beauty can only be properly 
judged from portraits in the round,” said 
Mr. James Sant, H.A., when the question was 
submitted to him,, “The partial view, which 
is all that photogtanhy, or even painting, can 
give you, is apt to be most deceptive. The 
art of the sculptor is required to do full 
justice to human features, and hence it is 
that the Venus of Milo, not a picture, is 
the type of beauty for all time.” 

With this reservation Mr. Sant selected 
the fourth photograph as best embodying his 
idea of a beautiful woman. The qualities 
which commended it to him were the well- 
poised head, the apparent mobility of the 
face, the deep, expressive eyes, the well- 
formed nose and mouth, and the graceful 
contour of neck, shoulders, and waist. 

“ It is not so easy,” said Sir James Lintbh, ' 
“to find the photograph of a lady that 
<*ne would consider combines all that is 
siUisfying as a complete type of one’s idea of 
heauty. I suppose such an ideal is almost 
i'upossible of attainment. Amongst several 
this one is the nearest to my ideal j it is a fine 
head; better than being merely pretty, it is 
''trong and firm in form. The face has one 
drawback — the nose is just too broad for 
the rest of the features, only very little; 
^bll, just that little is a pity, as otherwise it is 
fine type oL female beauty. I should like 
call attention to the simple but elegant 
‘^y in which the arrangement of the hair 
Ids to the character of the face.” 

Much more in accordance with contem- 
‘^ary fashion is the lady whose photograph 
< hosen by Mr. Seymour Lucas, R.A. 
“Beauty,” said Mr. Lucas/ In giving his 


verdict in her favour, “is such a subtle thing ; 
it eludes definition, and I find it difficult to 
explain why I like this photograph above all 
the* others that lie before me. The face has, 
on the whole, a softness of outline which 
pleases me, although the nose is, perhaps, a 
little pointed, a defect which is accentuated 
in the shadowy reflection of the lady’s face, 
which the photographer has thought well to 
give us in the background.” 

Mr. Seymour Lucas is doubtless best 
known to our readers for pictures in which 
the figures are nearly always men — soldiers, 
sailors, troubadours in the “ spacious times ” 
of Queen Elizabeth. But he has painted 
not a few portraits of ladies, in which he 
shows a sympathetic eye for the softer 
charms of a pretty woman. ^ 

The photograph — for which Miss Maude 
Branscombe, the actress, sat some years ago 
— to which Mr. G. A. Storey, A.R.A., gives 
his imprimatur was the outgome of the 
artist’s second thoughts. His first selection 
was of a maiden having a Puritan simplicity 
of both costume and physical beauty. 

“I admire many faces, not only one,” 
declared Mr. Storey. “ But this is a photo- 
graph of what I consider a really beautiful 
face.” 

A comparison between some of Mr. Storey’s 
principal pictures, such as “ Mistress Dorothy,” 
“Town Gossip.s,” “Philomel,” and “A I.^ve 
Sonnet,” reveals considerable similarity in 
the features of the principal figures, it 
being an open secret, we believe, that Mrs. 
Storey has been his model . for many of 
his most successful imaginative pictures of 
womanhood. In none of his oVvn picture.s, 
we believe, has he painted the lady to whose 
photograph he now gives pre-eminence. 

The choice of these photographs as a 
whole suggests the conclusion that artists, as 
much as other men, are varying and unstable 
in their ideals of beauty. The painters who 
continue faithful to one ideal, like Burne- 
Jones, Rossetti, and, possibly, Albert Moore, 
are the exception and not the rule. As the 
years pass by their ideals undergo modifi- 
cation of one kind or another, and that 
which is favoured to-day may be reject^ 
to* morrow. Still, taking their selections "as 
a whole, we think our readers will agree that 
it would be difficult indeed to find seven 
types of feminine beauty to excel the love- 
liness of those whose portraits are here 
reproduced. 
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y trainer, Leigh Murray, had 
an extraordinary capacity for 
mimicry, and I remember 
jmost vividly his rendering of 
** Richelieu,'’ by Lord Lytton, 
ivith imitations of Macready, 
Ward, Elton, #nd other eminent actors he 
had seen aid heard 
in the various parts. 

The result was that I 
seemed to be brought 
into personal contact with 
those histrionic giants of 
another generation, and 
had the inestimable ad- 
vantage of obtaining a 
knowledge of their 
methods. 

Apropos of ^Murray, I 
recall an amusing anec- 
dote he told me of him- 
self. He was, at the 
time of the stoi^, play- 
ing at the Adelphi 
Theatre when his old 
friend, Sims Reeves, was 
about to make his first 
appearance in opera at 
Drury I-,ane, Mufray 
was playing the part of 
an impecunious young 
“swell" who was very 
hard up, and carried 
as a property in the . 
play a pawn - ticket, 
which replaced his 
watch in his waist- 
coat-pocket. As 
Murray appeared on the 
scene in evening dress, 
be thought it cmviously 


unnecessary to change before adjourning to 
Drury Lane, and deposited his hat and coat 
in the cloak-room there on arrival. In 
coming out, however, instead of handing 
the attendant the numbered ticket he had 
received, he brought out unconsciously from 
his waistcoat-pocket the pawn-ticket he used 
on the stage, and gave 
it with a lordly air to 
the astonished attend- 
ant, much to his own 
mortification when his 
attention was drawn to 
it. 

Space will not permit 
of my referring in detail 
to my numerous remi- 
niscences of that extra- 
ordinary man. Murray 
was as erratic as he was 
brilliant. His occasional 
disappeaifances when 
staying with me were 
most mysterious, until 
one day I found out 
their sad significance. 
Murray was no man’s 
enemy but his own. Lo 
was then, I suppose, 
forty -five or forty -seven 
years of age, though 'i 
young man's recollections 
of an older man's age 
are unreliable. 

It having been part of 
the agreement that 
Murray was to provide 
me -with an opening on 
the stage when su- 
ficiently proficient, after 
some months’ preparation 
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“ A CHAIR WAS CONSIDERATELY PI ACED FOR ME IN THE CENTRE OP THE STAGE BV 
THE PROMPTER.” 


hr* arranged for my 

d(hut. I was en- 
gaged— I need 
hafdly say at a 
purely nominal 

salary — at the 

Piince of Wales's 
'J'heatre,- Liverpool, 
then under the 
management of Mr. 

Alexander Hender- 
son. The company 
at that time in- 
rluded several 
actors who subsse- 
quently won distin^:- 
lion in London— 
namely, Sir Squire 
(then Mr. Sydney) 

Han croft, Lionel 
Hrough, Blakeley, 

Miss Sophie Larkin, 
and others. 

It was an event- 
ful day for me when 
1 left London to 
join my new com- 
rades and embark 
on my professional 
career. I recollect 
to this day my in- 
tense nervousness 
when I stood out- 
side the little Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre 
m Cdayton Square, 

Liverpool, much 
like a frightened 
schoolboy dreading 
to make his first 
entry into school, wondering what kind 
of reception he would get from his more 
experienced comrades. After considerable 
delay I was allowed to pass the sacred 
portals of the stage - door by the dirty 
t i rberus in charge, and groped my way on to 
dte small and dimly-lighted stage, to find 
niyself in the presence of the company 
* ^cmbled for rehearsal. To my astonish- 
’’lont I was received with more than courtesy — 
'' ith every token of respect. A chair was 
' onsiderately placed for me in the centre 
o! the stage by the prompter, and, taking 
P '^session of it, I more calmly awaited 
d.c development of events. Apparently 
1 was already ** discovered.” Someone 
■ danced to me respectfully with out- 
" etch^ hand and his hat in the other, 
dcoming me to England, and hoped that 


my first appearance would meet with the 
success which my reputation predicted. It 
had preceded me across the seas, he said, to 
my mystification, ’ I soon found, however, 
that I had been mistaken for a certain 
Mr. Raymond, an American “ star,” whose 
arrival was awaited in Liverpool. T'hen, 
although the deferential attitude assumed 
towards me disappeared, I must say that, 
for a new recruit, I received extraordinary 
kindness and encouragement, especially from 
Bancroft, with whom I speedily made good 
friends and have remained so up to the 
present day. 

For my firet appearance a little part was 
entrusted to me in a piece called ** A Wohian 
of Business,” translated, I think, from the 
French fay John Oxenford. The “ star-” was 
J. L. Toole, whose acquaintance I then 
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made for the first time, and we remained firm 
friends up to the day of his death. The part 
I was supposed to play was a young dandy, 
the Honourable Shrimpton Smallpiece. I 
could at all events realize my surname, but 
had little more to do than present an 
insignificant sketch of an asinine individual. 
Had it been Hamlet, how- 


Sothern in ** A Woman in Mauve, by Watts 
Phillips. Sothern was not in the habit of 
rehearsing himself, but employed an ac tor 
to go in advance of him and rehearse his 
(Sothern’s) parts with the stock company. I 
had previously played with Sothern and made 
a bit of a hit as the stuttering Mr, Jones in 
“ David Garrick.” 


ever, I could not have 
approached the ordeal with 
greater diffidence. After a 
few days’ rehearsal, in which 
I apparently acquitted 
myself to the satisfaction 
of Mr. Toole, the first night 
arrived. My feelings of 
dismay on walking on to 
the stage for die first time 
were ^such that my self- 
possession entirely deserted 
me on becom^g aware of 
the sea of faces ih* front, 
with the result; that I abso- 
lutely forgot ^ery word I 
had to say. ©aping like a 
fish out of Witter, 1 must 
have presented a pitiable 
and ludicrous spectacle. 
At any rate, I was not left 
long in suspense — a burst 
of hisses greeted me from the 
pit and gallery, harmonizing 
lijrith the sound of refined 



Sothern apparently had 
taken rather a fancy to me, 
and seemed to think I ba^ 
something in me, as he in- 
sisted on having me cast 
for the chief low comedian’s 
part in **A Woman in 
Mauve,” which was to be 
tried in Liverpool prior to 
its production in London. 
I rehearsed this part for 
a considerable time, but 
believe there was great dis- 
satisfaction in the theatre 
amongst comedians of older 
standing, and occupying 
more important positions 
in the company^ at my being 
chosen to creahi an original 
character in preference to 
them. Ilearntafterwardsthat 
continual representations 
were made by Mr. Hender- 
son, the manager, and 
others as to the absurdity of 


but derisive laughter from the boxes and stalls, entrusting an important part to an amateur 
This reception was my salvation. Indigna- who had shown no aptitude at rehearsal, 

tion enabled me to master my nervousness, However, to my good fortune, Sothern was 

so that I recovered my speech and was able obdurate and insisted on my playing tiie 

to finish the scene in an adequate, if not very part. It was that of a ci-devant policeman, 

successful, matttieV; Leigh Murray, who had Beetles by name, and I managed to convey 
accompanied me to Liverplool to witness by my costume and with a telescoi>e, which 
my first appearance, was clearly not much bore a resemblance to the truncheon identi- 
impressed with the dkbut of his pupil. He fied with that character, a suggestion of bis 
did his best, however, to console me with occupation, which, like Othello’s, had now 
encouragement, and himself with several extra gone. On the first night I succeeded in 


glasses of his favourite beverage. 


making a palpable hit, and had the honour 


The next part of any importance which of a special call, Sothern generously takii g 
1 undertook was also under Mr. Toole’s me before the cuttain to receive the plaudits 
management in “ The Birthplace of Podgers.” of the audience. I remember that he h: d 

In that piece I played the small character- a song to sing in one scene, artd I 

part of a poet, Ijexicon, and succeeded, supposed to imitate the conductor of iti 


apparently, so far as both public and Press 
were concerned, for I received my first word 
of critical encouragement in the Liverpool 
Courier the next morning, December 20th, 
1864. It was short, blit sweet, and ran as 
follows: “Mr. Hare again manifested rare 
abilities in character-parts.” 

The first real opportunity afforded me, 
however, was by the late Edward A, 


orchestra beating time with my telesco. e 
as biton in a comical manner. The so 
was usually encored, and the scene wc t 
splendidly. A few nights later it seem* 1 
to go' better than ever, and the shrie .s 
of the audience led me to indulge in exti - 
ordinary exertions with my telescope, whi* 1 
I waved with the enthusiasm of a Co - 
tinenlal maestro. In the midst of my,jBCsta: 
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Sothem astounded me by saying quietly 
in an aside, “It*s all right, old fellow; 
cion't worry, but just get off the stage as 
soon as possible I then discovered, to 
iiiy horror, that some towels with which I 
had stuffed myself (in order to obtain a 
suggestion of embmpoint with which Nature 
had not endowed me) had dropped from 
their moorings and were making an untidy 
ht^ap on the stage. Need I say I fled 
from the scene and left the others to finish 
without me ? 

With these continual changes of plays and 
“ stars ” at Liverpool I had the advantage of 
being brought into contact with many of the 
leading actors of the day, and among them 
Alfred Wigan, a delightful and natural actor, 
lie appeared in several of those parts asso- 
ciated with his name, such as Achille Talma 
Dufard, in “Tile First Night.^' During his 
visit to Liverpool on that occasion he 
essayed two new parts — Evelyn, in “ Money,'* 
and Shylock, in “ The Merchant of Venice,” 
in neither of which he was very successful. 
He was too old for the former part, and 
had not breadth and power enough for the 
demands of Shylock. 

An amusing incident occurred on the pro- 
duction of “ Money.” I had been cast for 
the character of the old member of the club. 


SI? 

ia small but effective little part consisting of 
a repetition of the words, “Waiter, snuff- 
box ! ” The scene in the club is so arranged 
that the old member makes his entrance 
alone. His “business” is to take his seat 
and call out, “ Waiter, snuff-box ! ” I'hen the 
other characters enter. I had, however, deter- 
mined to seize this opportunity of making 
an elaborate character-study of the old gentle- 
man. I do not know exactly what I did, but, 
instead of going quietly to my seat, 1 gave a 
detailed delineation of an asthmatic old gentle- 
man who grunted, coughed, and did every- 
thing except speak, to the apparent delight of 
the audience, who laughed immoderately at 
my efforts, much to my personal gratification. 
I, however, delayed the entrance of the 
principal characters for a considerable time, 
and was only brought to my senses by 
the sight and sound of the infuriated Wigan 
saying to me from the wings, “Now, sir, 
we*ye had enough of this. Be silent ! ” The 
impression made on the audience showed 
itself subsequently, for whenever the old 
member opened his mouth to say, “ Waiter, 
snuff-box I ” he received a round of applause, 
much to the indignation of Wigan. 

The next “star” of importance who.se 
advent was heralded with interest to myself 
and other members of the company, including 
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Bancroft, was Miss Marie Wilton, for in her 
he found a wife and I a manageress ere long, 
little though we thought on our first meeting 
that she was destined to influence our careers 
to such an extent. Marie Wilton appeared 
in several of those burlesques in which she 
was so inimitable. It was then that 1 made 
my first appearance in burlesque as Polixenes 
in the parody of “A Winter’s Tale,” re- 
christened ‘‘Perdita.” My recollections of 
my efforts in burlesque are not of the 
happiest, for I did not feel at home in that 
medium, and could not have impressed her 
favourably. However, Miss Wilton saw me 
in some shorter plays and encouraged me by 
her kind approbation, and it was the recollec- 
tion of that encouragement which led me to 
apply for a place in her company at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre when later I came 
to London. 

I cannot refrain from reflecting upon the 
advantages derived from country experience 
and the incalculable value of the stock 
companies, to which system w^e old actors 
owe so much. It was a training which can 
never be replaced* 

I’here are, however, reminiscences and 
reflections of a more disagreeable character 
to which I must allude. The dirty cellars 
we inhabited as dressing-rooms ! The in- 
ternal and external state of the theatres in 
this country, leaving very much to be desired 
on the score of sanitation, health, and safety. 
They are better now, but bad still in many 
quarters, and the situations frequently chosen 
for sites must make any artist shudder. 

On entering most foreign cities, such as 
Vienna, Berlin, Frankfort, Dresden, Munich, 
and even many smaller towns abroad, you 
ask, “What buildings are these?” Your 
guide points out the municipal buildings, the 
art gallery, the conservatoire of music, and 
lastly — often the finest building of all^ — the 
theatre or opera-house, as in Paris. How 
different and sometimes disgraceful it is in 
this country ! You will, it is true, find the 
municipal buildings, possibly even the art 
gallery, but when you inquire for the locality 
of the theatre you are directed, in many 
instances, to some mean back street, with the 
front entrance of the playhouse surrounded 
by shops. And the stage-door — the artistes’ 
entrance ? Where is that ? Ye gods ! It is 
often up some foul and forbidding alley, 
causing the self-respecting actor, on entering 
or leaving, to feel humbled at the thought 
and ashamed of his calling. The coldness, 
too, of some of the provincial theatres is a 
menace to many an old actor and a danger 


to young girls, owing to the defective heatin;^r 
arrangements. It is bad enough for “ stars, ’ 
who are supposed to have every comfort, hut 
it is a crying evil for the poor women conv 
pelled to be scantily clad, and the unfortunate 
ballet-girls, who must not infrequently con 
tract illnesses of a serious,* if not of a fatal, 
character. 

These things ought not to be, and surely 
indicate the indifferent and almost con- 
temptuous attitude of Englishmen towards a • 
branch of art it should be their pride and 
ambition to foster. A good picture should 
have a worthy frame. 

Take London, even. It is little less than 
a public scandal to see our Opera House 
situated in the shabby surroundings of an 
evil-smelling market. I cannot refer to 
our National Theatre, as we have not got 
one, but may have a few remarks to make on 
that subject later. Sufficient for the moment 
is the reflection that some of our most 
dignified sites are occupied by music-halls, 
which show signs of rapidly becoming the 
staple attraction of the English people. 

To revert from such painful reflections to 
more pleasant ones, it was in the winter of 
1864 that, having concluded my engagement 
in Liverpool, I came to London. At this 
point in my professional life, in spite of such 
success as I had then achieved, I had almost 
decided to retire from the stage at the ripe 
age of twenty-one, as my prospects were not 
bright enough to encourage me to continue 
in my career, thinking it perhaps wiser to 
resume the occupation for which I was 
originally intended — namely, the Civil 
Service. In the meantime I had married. 
Incidentally meeting John Clarke one morn- 
ing in the street in London, I told him 
of my intention, and he argued with me 
strongly as to the folly. of the step I thought 
of taking. He assured me of the hopeful- 
ness of my prospects, and concluded by 
advising me to apply to Miss Marie Wilton, 
by whom he was himself engaged. I therefore 
wrote to her saying that “ I would do any- 
thing I was told, play any part that was 
offered me, and b^ grateful for any engage- 
ment I could get” — a philosophical frame 
of mind I have rarely found existing among 
young actors since. The result in my case 
was an engagement at two pounds a week. 

' My first impressions of the old Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre (the Dust-hole, as it .had 
been originally called) are too numerous to 
recall here. It was a very small theatre, and 
the stage was not large enodgh to swing a cat 
iuT— though I am not aware of the 
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amount of space required for that operation. 
Slill, it was large enough for very artistic and 
(‘iaborate productions of “ A School for 
Srandal/^ Money,” and “ The Merchant of 
Venice.” And 1 did not feel at all cribb’d, 
cabin’d, and confin'd ” after my experiences 
at Liverpool, and ^as as happy as the day, 
or, rather, the night, was long. 

On September 25th, 1865, I made my first 
a|)})earance in London in a two-act comedy 


f ,3 
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production in Liverpool, with Blakeley in the 
rdk now allotted to me. I could hardly 
realize that the part I had admired so much 
then was now placed in my hands, and that 
at last my opportunity had come. November 
nth, 1865, the date chosen for the premiere, 
was, I felt, to be one of the most eventful 
nights of my life. The day to which I had 
been looking forward with nervous apprehen- 
sion at last arrived, although it was with the 
prescience that my 
chance had come, and 
that I was really going 
to make a success. On 
the very eve of this 
fateful day, however, I 
became violently ill. So 
ill was I that, swathed 
in blankets, I had to 
be carried down to a 
four - wheeler, which 
took me to the theatre 
to play my part. I 
appeared that night an 
unknown actor, and 
woke the next morn- 
ing to find that I had 


i 
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entitled “Naval Engagements,” in which I 
was cast for the small part of Short, a land- 
lord It was a curious coincidence that my 
in Liverpool should have been in a 
character named “ Smallpiece,” and in 
London as “ Short.” H. J. Byron was asso- 
ciated in management with Miss Marie 
^Vilton, and his wit was well known and is 
still pleasantly remembered. He congratu- 
lated me facetiously on my appearance in a 
part for which I was so well suited. “ With a 
short figure, a short name, and a short part,” 
he said, “ the critics will say you are, in short, 
perfect.” “ Thanks,” I replied ; “ but if I 
fail?” “Then,” he said, “we’ll re-christen 
the play, ‘ Short Engagements ' ! ” 

However, I did not fail, and subsequently 
made my first and only appearance in a 
woman's part, Zerlina in “ Little Don 
Giovanni.” I had an intense dislike to 
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succeeded far beyond my hopes, and had laid 
the foundation-stone of that reputation which 


appearing in woman’s clothes, and my relief 
was great when the curtain descended for the 
last time on my short skirts and futile efforts. 

Then came the reign of Robertson ! 
Much to my delight, I was cast for the part 
of Lord Ptarmigant in his play called 
“ Society,” which I had seen on its original 


the public and Press in their generosity have 
awarded me. 

Speaking of illness reminds me thi^ it has 
been my misfortune to fulfil many of my 
most important engagements tinder extremely 
unfavourable conditions through ill-health. 
Sudden and serious illness— not mere indis- 
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position — seems to dog my footsteps when greater plays. Influenced, but not ensla\ed, 
affairs of more than usual importance claim by the progress of the age, he would dovibt^ 


my urgent attention, 
first nights on which 
doctors have forbidden me 
to appear — my last 
London appearance in “A 
Great Conspiracy ” ; the 
occasion when 1 had the 
honour of responding for 
the drama at the Royal 
Academy dinner; when I 
presided at the Boz Club 
dinner; as chairman of a 
meeting convened to advo- 
cate the erection of the 
Irving Memorial (a matter 
in which I have taken the 
deepest person^ interest) ; 
my first command per- 
formance before the late 
Queen at Windsor ; and 
my two recent J^oyal com- 
mand perforrriances at 
Sandringham a^d Wind- 
sor. All thesi engage- 
ments were accomplished 
under conditions of the 
severest physical and 
mental strain. 

I'o revert to the pro- 
duction of “Society,” it 
was during the rehearsals 
of this play that I first 
made the acquaintance of 
its author, 'Fom Robertson, 
who was destined to have 
so great an effect on the contemporary drama, 
revolutionizing the existing form of dramatic 
writing. He was a charming man and a 
delightful raconteur, with sometimes a sar- 
castic tongue, but ever a 
warm heart. His early 
struggles had, perhaps, em- 
bittered him, but his final 
triumphs allayed his wounded 
feelings. He substituted for 
the stagey, artificial drama 
of the day plays founded on 
observation of character and 
nature. I have no doubt 
whatever that, had Robert- 
son lived longer — endowed 
with health and strength — or 
had his advent been post- 
poned and he had written 
in the present day, the 
author of “ Caste ” would 
have given to the world much 


less have combined the sometimes too vivid 
realism of modem dramatic 
work with that heart, s\ 
pathy, and power of pathos 
which many of our con- 
temporary European 
dramatists lack, and in 
which he wais unrivalled. 

His gifts of stage-< 
management were unique, 
but it was by his delicate 
influence and suggestion 
rather than by mechanical 
direction that he attained 
his ends. Even so great 
an expert as Sir W. S. 
Gilbert has since shown 
himself to be wrote of 
him : — 

“I frequently attended 
his rehearsals, and learnt 
a great deal from his 
methods of stage-manage- 
ment, which in those days 
was quite a novelty, 
although most pieces are 
now stage-managed on the 
principles he introduced. 
I look upon stage-manage- 
ment, as now understood, 
as having been absolutely 
invented by him.’' 

My own close intimacy 
with Robertson the man 
took place during the 
rehearsals of “Society,” and lasted till his 
death, when I lost a staunch and loyal 
friend. Indeed, to his sound advice I owe 
the fact that I remained so long at the Prin<'c 
of Wales’s Theatre, and was 
thereby enabled to establisli 
my budding reputation. It 
was in this wise. After my 
success as Lord Ptarmigant, 
followed by that of Mr. 
Fluker in “ A Hundred 
Thousand Pounds,” I not 
unnaturally, perhaps, looked 
forward to find myself afforded 
in Robertson's next plaj; an 
even greater opportunity : 
but when “ Ours ” was read 
I found myself cast for what 
I thought the insignificant 
character of Prince Perovsky. 
My first inclination — ■ one 
so often felt by ambitious 


I might instance many 
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young actors — was to refuse to play the 
n.irt, and leave the theatre to seek “ fresh 
fj,.lds and pastures new ” ; but, before 
doing so, I had the good sense to consult 
Robertson. I told him that I did not hope 
to improve my reputation, but did not wish 
to ruin it, which I felt would be the case by 
playing so insignificant a part, of which one 
could hope^ to 
make nothing. 

His answer to n|e 
— and I shall 

never forget it— 
was ; Do what 
you think best, 
my dear Hare, 

Honestly, it is a 
bad part, but I 
should personally 
like you to play 
it. I don’t think 
it will do you 
either good or 
harm, but take a 
friend’s advice 
and don’t quarrel 
with your bread 
and butter. Be 
loyal to your 
management ; 
never refuse a 
I)art ; you can’t 
tell till you have 
played it how a 
part may deve- 
lop ! ” I took his 
advice and played 
the part. To my 
surprise I made 
another great suc- 
cess in it, and 
remained at the 
theatre for nine 
years afterwards 
--nine of the 
happiest and most 
successful years of 
fny professional 
life. It was while playing Prince Perovsky in 
1866 that I first had the honour of personally 
meeting the Prince of Wales (now King 
Edward), who summoned me to his presence 
and expressed his approval of my performance. 
At the same time, with his eagle-like eye 
for accuracy, he pointed out several care- 
less mistakes made in the choice of my 
decorations, which I had selected at hap- 
hazard, thinking that they would not be 
noticed at a distance. From that date to 
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the time of my leaving permanent manage- 
ment at the Globe Theatre in 1904, His 
Majesty witnessed nearly every play in Which 
I appeared, and never failed to honour me 
with his personal criticism. 

After “ Ours ” came “ Caste,” and the 
scene of unanimous enthusiasm among the 
actors in the green-room when the play 

was read to us 
by Robertson 
will be ever re- 
membered by 
those present. 
Actors are said to 
be bad judges of 
plays, but not one 
there had a doubt 
as to the certainty 
of its success. As 
for my original 
part of Sam Ger- 
ridge, when 
Robertson read 
the play I saw 
this character live 
and move and 
have its being 
before the author 
even told me I 
was to play it 
Watching the 
author and listen- 
ing to his elo- 
quent reading of 
the play, the acting 
and make-up of 
my part flashed 
across me like 
lightning, and 1 
only realized sub- 
sequently in my 
performance what 
was felt instan- 
taneously at that 
first reading. 

The perform- 
ance of this 
play was remark- 
able all round. The genius of Marie Wilton 
(now Lady Bancroft) w^as never more won- 
derfully displayed than in the part of Polly, 
and Miss Lydia Foote gave a beautiful im- 
personation of Esther. In Captain Hawtree, 
Bancroft created with consummate skill a 
type which must ever be identified with his 
name. George Honey’s performance of 
Eccles was exceedingly rich in humour, 
although perhaps slightly more grotesque 
than ■ real, while the performance of Fred 
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“the I’LAV WAS KEAD TO US BY KOBERTSON.” 


Younge, who was in appearance and age 
, unsuited to play D^Alroy, was so subtle and 
I beautiful in treatment that, even after appear* 
ring for a hundred nights with^him on the 
stage, I never failed to admire the delicacy 
and technique of his acting. 

Salaries were not so big in those days. 
For playing Sam Gerridge I received six 
pounds a week. I think I am within the 
mark in stating that the entire salary-list for 
the company playing in “ Caste ” could not 
have exceeded the sum of sixty pounds a 
week, excluding, of course, Miss Marie. 
Wilton’s remuneration as leading actress and 
manageress. What would such a cast cost 
at the present day ? 

It may not be out of place here to say 
that during the run of “Caste” L received 
offers of engagement from other man^^e- 
menls, but, , before deciding, I approa^^^ 


Miss Wilton (Lady 
Bancroft) with a 
view to a rise of 

salary, and received 
the following letter 
from her, whicli it 
Itnay be of interest 
to reproduce 

July 6th, 1867. 
My Dear Mr. 
Hare,— I am glad to* 
have heard from you, 

I can quite understand 
your having offers from 
other managers, as, 
independent of their 
natural wish to add so 
successful an actor as 
yourself to their staff, 
I have good reason to 
believe a very general 
desire exists to bicak 
up my company. The 
limited size of my 
theatre, of course, 
places me at a di.s- 
advantage in coping 
with managers of larger 
houses, who can afford 
to offer big tertns to 
suit their own ends, 
and my salary - list, 
good as It at present is, 
will be muen heavier 
next season. But my 
desire to retain you is 
very great, and I offer 
you eight pounds per 
week. In justice to 
myself, I must remind 
you of the length of 
my season and of your 
very enviable position 
in the theatre, which I 
am delighted to hear 
you find comfortable 
and happy. Let me hear your decision as soon as 
possible^ and believe me, my dear Mr. Hare, 

Very sincerely yours, 

Marie Wilton, 

Your mother who has nursed you ever since 
September, 1865 ! 

I could not resist Miss Wilton’s maternal 
postscript, and remained ! 

It was in 1867 that I was elected a mem> 
her of the Garrick Club, a distinction which 
in those days we considered to be the blue 
ribbon of an actor’s social ambition. What 
memories those early days recall! Th^ 
card-room of the Garrick was then, as it is 
now, the haunt of the most sociable s|Mrits 
of the club, and when I enumerate a few of 
the famous men whp frequented it in those 
days — Millais, Charles Lever, Charles 
Reade, Anthony Trollope, and Henry James 
(now Lord James ,of Hereford) among 
others— it may be imagined with wnat lever- 
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enc< crossed, 
that ihreshold, 
and the wit 
and humour 
whi^h reigned 
within. An- 
other highly- 
respected 
niember in 
those days was 
Jftnies Clay, 
the greatest 
whist player of 
his time, whose 
book is to the 
present day re- 
garded as one 
of the best 
authorities on 
the subject. 
He was not in 
the habit of 
playing fre- 
(juently at the 
(Jarrick, where 
the points ” 
were only 
nominal, but 
usually played 
for higher 
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I have recol- 
lections of that 
distinguished 
liitkra teur^ 
Anthony Trol- 
lope, who had^ 
rather a rough 
and rugged 
exterior, and 
seemed to 
resent my en- 
trance to the 
club, regarding 
it apparently 
as an imperti- 
nence at my 
age. I was 
then only 
twenty - three. 
He hated the 
theatre and 
rarely went in- 
side, but 
during the run 
of “ Caste a 
friend and 
fellow-member 
persuaded him 
to go and see 
the perform- 


stakes at the 
'fuTf and other clubs. 
I rom time to time, 
however, in order to 
Ixi in touch with his 
old friends, he occa- 
sionally played “ a 
<iuiet rubber'' at the 
< larrick. One day, 
hearing that he was 
playing, I entered the 
eard-room unob- 
s(*rved, and took pos- 
session of a chair 
behind him, overjoyed 
‘U the opportunity of 
being a witness to his 
•"'kill. To my astonish- 
^I'ent and amusement, 
‘dter about the third 
round he ^‘revoked.” 
^'obody noticed it but 
’-yself, and I well 

member him turn- 
‘ igroundand catching 
• ly eye, as he laughed 
' ^artily at his careless- 
ness. 

At the Garrick, too, 



FACSIMILE OF 70KT10N OF {.STTEB , PROIJI MARIE WILTOW 
(lady BANCROFT) TO Sm^HH MARIS. 


ance. The 
next day when 1 went 
into the card - room 
Trollope, instead of 
being gruff and surly, 
beamed upon me and 
beckoned me into 
another room. He 
complimented me 
upon my performance 
and said be would 
like to write a play — 
on the same lines as 
“ Caste.'* He would 
have it ready within a 
week or two ! Would 
I read it ? Of course, 
I felt flattered, and 
said I should be only 
too proud. 1 read 
the play subsequently, 
but, without being 
disrespectful, found it 
not only lacked that 
literary style f<Mr which 
Anthony Trollope was 
distinguished, but was 
also dramatically 
deficient, bdth in 
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, dialogue and construction, and 
politely suggested he should 
show it to some better authority. 

“No I I want your candid 
opinion,” he insisted. So I told 
him what I thought. After- 
wards we became the best of 
friends, though he never wrote 
another play. 

There is a picture now hang- 
ing in the card -room of the 
Garrick Club, painted and pre- 
sented just after I joined, by 
Henry O’Neil, A.R.A, It por- 
trays some forty or fifty pro- 
minent members, whom I knew 
personally, and includes such 
eminent men as Millais, Leigh- 
ton, Fladgate^ 

Creswick, RA., r'” 

Shirley Brooks, 

W. P. Frith, Ri. A., 

ValPrinsep,R;A., 

Frederic Cky, 

Alfred Elmore, 

R.A., Sir John 
Gilbert, the J4ar- 
quess of Anglesey, 

SirW. H. Rusj^ll, 

General Napier, 

General Lamb- 
ton, Henry James, 
and Henry O’Neil, 

A.R.A. It is a sad 
reflection to feel 
that, with the not- 
able exception of 
two — Lord James 
of Hereford and 
Mr. VV. P. Wth 
— all, I think, have 
joined the great 
majority. A strik- 
ing contrast is 
afforded in the 
fact that in iS68 
I helped to found 
a small club 
called the Lambs, 
limited to twenty- 
four members, 
considerably over 
half of whom are 
still alive. These 
included such well-known men as Lord Kil- 
morey, Lord Hothfield, Sir Douglas Straight, 
gr Squire Bancroft, Sir Charles Santiey, 
H. J, Montague, and Comyns Carr, George 



ANTHONY TROr t.OHE. 

From a Photo, by Loudon SUreoneoptc Co. 
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{To continued*) 


du Maurief was also a me mber 
but he has signed his iJ 
sketch and told his last story 
My first acquaintance with 
Du Maurier had taken place 
on the original production of 
“ Caste.” • He had also distin. 
guished himself as aft amateur 
actor, and had just made a 
very sigrial success as Box, the 
printer, in Burnand and Sul^. 
van’s charming musical come- 
dietta, “Box and Cox.” George 
du Maurier had a beautiful and 
inost sympathetic voice, and 
his subsequent success in litera- 
ture as well as art showed the 
versatility of that accomplished 
and delightful 
: man. One day he 

> asked me if 1 

■ ; would book him 

1} a couple of seats 

for the perform- 
ance of “Caste” 
(in which I was 
playing Gerridge). 
I did so, and for- 
warded him the 
ticket.s. The fol 
lowing Sunday 
afternoon he 
called with his 
wife— incidentally 
to liquidate the 
little debt, but, 
finding neither my 
wife nor myself at 
home, he left the 
loose money 
wrapped up in the 
accompanying 
sketch (with an 
explanatory and 
amusing rhyme 
underneath), 
hurriedly made in 
the hall. I repm 
duce this, which 1 
regard as a vay 

precious memer to 
of our friendship, 
as it contains ic- 
markable 

nesses.of our respective wives, and Du Maur r 
and myself in our 
characters of Box 
and Gerridge. 


tt 
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THE LAST HOPE. 

By JOSEPH KEATING. 


N the most expert and official 
advice, which is wonderful, 
humanity was told to abandon 
all hope. 

“ The man and the boy 
working with him are dead. 
The fire has been raging through all the pit 
for three days and three nights, and only 
flooding will eiKl it.” 

'Fhat was the unpleasant part of it. People 
objected to the flooding because they had 
affections, and a boy and a man were in the 
burning pit. 

“ Nothing could live through such a fire,” 
was the expert and official advice. “ And all 
the others are accounted for.” 

And they opened the channel to turn the 
river down into the pit instead of letting it 
flow down the valjey into the sea. The sun 
shone pleasantly on the running water making 
its way to the mouth of the thirsty pit. 

At this sign of the last hope gone an old 
woman near the brink of the pit took a 
young woman in her arms, for fear she would 
throw herself down into the roaring blaze 
which was reddening the shaft walls far 
below. The girl could not see the flames. 
She was weeping for the man they were 
devouring. There were thousands of people 
round the top of the shaft, and most of the 
women were looking at the other two and 
crying. 

It was, of course, quite different far down 
in and behind the raging red that would not 
jet an animate thing pass in or out of the pit. 
I here, inside, in defiance of all expert advice 
on the subject, Martin and the boy had 
decided to go on living. 

From up in their dark comer of the work- 
ings, among a colony of escaped rats, they 
were creeping down to have another look at 
the fire, to see if there were any signs at all 
of its dying out. The boy’s hand was in the 
band of the man, in whom he had supreme 
faith. They had no light, and Martin kept 
one arm stretched out in front of him, till it 
touched a door. 

“Keep back a little,” said he. 

The lad drew back ; and as Martin slowly 
j>ushed open the door the darkness became 
‘tirid .wifh the terrible red> of the fire. 


Far away beyond the door they saw the 
flames burning down the roof timbers and 
the square wooden cogs of the side-walls, 
and wrecking the whole roadway. The 
glare was on the big, strong door that had 
sheltered them, on the roof-timbers above 
them, on the cogs and stones of the rough 
walls ; while the tram-rails underfoot looked 
red-hot. Also the red light was in Martin’s 
face. It showed that a man could smile and 
suffer at the same time. His genial good- 
humour was his best asset. He looked at 
the blaze. 

“'There’s too much coal on our fire,” he 
said, grimly. 

His eyes were coming out of their sockets 
with the strain of looking for a way of escape. 
The pit-dust and three days’ beard on his 
.face were less formidable than the protruding 
cheek-bones of hunger. He had neither cap 
nor coal, and his shirt was torn wide open at 
his breast. 

The poor boy behind him was thin and 
weak, and his small face was a miniature ot 
smiling misery as he looked up to ask the 
man : “ Is the fire burning itself out, Martin? 
You said it would.” 

'Fhat had been their one hope for three 
days and three nights — ever since, in fact, 
the explosion had sent red death to chase 
them from tunnel to tunnel, until it drove 
them up into this black corner. 

‘‘ It’s bound to burn itself out,” repeated 
Martin ; though as he stared at it now, with 
the burning horse-flesh in his nostrils, he saw 
that the fire must be rather nearer to them. 
And he added, gaily : “ You see, Dicky, it’s 
not nearly so bad as if some old working was 
flooding the pit ; because the water would 
fill all the roads and stick there all the time. 
But the fire is bound to burn itself out 
very soon.” 

Martin was always ready with some happy 
idea to keep Dicky in good spirits. But 
beyond that the man knew very well, and 
was quite in earnest in the view, that, though 
he and the lad could live through fire, there 
would be hardly any chance at all of outlast- 
ing a flood. He had no notion that the 
people outside were carrying the river to the 
pit to put an end to the firCf 




Dicky laughed because Martin was 
laughing. 

“ It’s a good job the pit isn’t flooded,” said 
the boy, repeating faithfully the man’s idea. 

‘ Yes, isn’t it ? ” agreed Martin. The fire 
will die down, and we will go home together, 
Dicky, my fine fellow.” 

My mother will be glad to see me out 
safe, said Dicky, confidently. « And I know 
that Rachel will laugh when she sees you 
again, Martin.” 

course,” Martin said, and the smile 
JOT his thin lips ; and the red light on his 
face made him look terrible. “ It’s too hot to 
stay here, Dicky,” he added, slowly, “ Let’s 
go wck and set if the stones have stopped 


falling up in the hole. There might be a 
chance back there soon.” 

He closed the door and the red light 
vanished. The boy took his hand, and they 
groped back over the wreckage on the ground 
to the other end of their prison. From the 
dark beyond came hollow, ghostly sounds. 

** Don’t go too near,” said Martin, cautiously. 

“ Pity it keeps falling in there,” said the 
boy from behind. 

They stopped at the bottom of what they 
knew to be a hill of broken rocks. The hiss 
and crash of falling roof inside was terrifying. 
They had come to the end of the world, as 
it were. The only break in the blackness was 
made by the colony of rats swarming around* 
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'FiK-ir eyes were like spots of green fire leap- 
iii^^ und creeping everywhere. The rats lived 
ating each other; but their instinct made 
tlu in regard the man and boy as certain and 
better foo^ and they were in a great hurry 
lor the feast. Rjfartin threw a stone among 
th(‘ rats to frighfen*lhem, and they scurried 
l)ack, squeaking and fighting in their sudden 

fright. 

i'he boy kept close to the man. Martin 
was standing uprjght, with his face towards a 
trembling current of air that came fpm the 
unknown where the roof was breaking. The 
man's brain was tSred from the endless effort 
of trying to trace that air-current in imagina- 
tion to its source. He believed it had its 
beginning in the higher workings of the 
No, 2 seam, and came down through some 
hole made by the explosion. 

“And where the air is coming from there 
should be a way for us to crawl to the shaft 

With that intense thought at the back of 
his brain Martin had, time after time, tried 
to c>inib up into the cavern, and each time 
had been driven back, bleeding from the 
t^lows of the falling stones that crashed down 
with their queer qfhoes. And even there 
Martin, as he stood looking in, caught the 
flash of red far away in some burning road 
Ixiyond the cavern. > The glow of the fire 
l aine through the falling rocks like sunset 
through evening showers, only these showers 
came down hissing, roaring, and echoing with 
the terror of endless night in the sound, 
behind him the rats were squeaking, fighting, 
and preparing for the great feast that the man 
and boy would make for them. 

“Yet it's getting quieter in there,” Martin 
J^aid, genially ; I think Fll have another try, 

I hcky ; and you ” 

“ VVhat's that ? ” interrupted the boy, and 
^lartin felt the lad’s hand tighten in his clasp. 
“ 1 heard a funny sound, like water splashing 
against the door.” 

“ Eh ? ” said Martin, turning quickly. He 
tliought that the poor lad’s mind must be 
ia caking down under the long strain, and he 
lait his arm around Dicky’s neck. “Ob, 
that — he began to explain. 

Martin ended there. The extraordinary 
< ‘oldness of the place made him shiver ; and 
ti>e boy’s teeth were chattering. 

, “The air is colder — aha!” Martin said, 

■ ‘a)yantly. “Perhaps the fire is dying out 
• -id leaving the road open for us to go home, 

■ ’icky ! Then there will be a young woman 
"id an old one who will be laughing instead 

I i crying, Down we go to the door, laddie.” 

Hand in hand they crept down to the door. 
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They were trembling with the cold. Martin’s 
hand was stretched out. It touched the door. 
He expected it to open at his touch. It did 
not move. 

“ That’s funny,” said he, laughing ; though 
he knew it was not funny at all, but very 
serious. 

“I’m standing in water — I’m freezing,” 
stammered the boy. 

•Water!” Martin repeated, quite un- 
believing; and he bent down, feeling with 
his hand along the black bottom. 

But when he raised that hand and put it to 
his cheek, something trickled down under his 
jaw and dripped from his chin. A strange, 
smothered gurgle of deep moving water came 
through the door. But what alarmed Martin 
most was the peculiar rumbling noise — a 
whispered roar — which now seemed to be 
everywhere in the darkness around them. 
Afterwards he knew that this sudden chill in 
the air and the rumble came from the river 
which was fighting the flames and filling all 
the roads of the pit. If the fire were dying 
down another enemy was in the way. 

Without a word Martin raised his arm to 
test the door again. He heard the strong 
planks creaking. There was a subtle,, mys- 
terious hissing at the four corners of the 
woodwork. Invisible sprays were being 
forced through the cracks made by the strain 
of a stupendous weight. He put his hand 
upon the door and pressed ; it did not move. 
The dead feel of it was appalling. The road 
behind must be full of water, and Martin 
knew that he and the boy were farther off 
than ever from turning the tears of two 
women into smiles. Water had taken the 
place of the fire behind the door I The 
thought of it paralyzed him. He stood for a 
second as still and as stiff as death. Some- 
thing cold caught at his heart, and the chill 
of it was ghastly. 

“When and where did the water break 
in ? ” 

rife did not know he was speaking, but the 
boy answered : — 

“ I heard it from the other end, and it is 
spraying all over me. I am getting wet 
through, Martin.” 

“ Stand back,” said the man. “ I wonder 
can we get through ? ” 

He put a desperate shoulder to the door, 
to force it open. 

That was just the help wanted by the 
thir^ behind. The hissing became a scream, 
the creaking a roar. The thick planks 
cracked one after the other. Then down , 
came the whole woodwork, with water drivbg 
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through it and over it, the full of the road- 
way, like a black blast, invisible but roaring, 
whistling, screaming, and overwhelming. 

The boy 1 ” was Martin’s thought. 

The first touch of the flood knocked him 
staggering back. 

“ Dicky ! ” he shouted, with the water 
rushing all over him. 

Here, Martin ! ” answered the lad, who, 
not understanding what had happened, ran 
forward and was washed off his feet. 

But Martin had located him, caught him 
round the waist, and ran — with the boy in his 
arms and the flood at his heels — back to 
the only hole open, where the stones were 
dropping from the roof. But even the 
shower of roqks had to be faced now. 

The water; was up to his hips. A moment’s 
hesitation woiald be the end of all ; and he 
dashed boldly up over the hill of broken 
rocks into tfee long, dark, echoing cavern. 
Up with himfthe fats were swarming. The 
fear of the fl^d was on them. 

The stonef fell in the midst of the rats, 
killing scores; for the others to eat. Their 
terrified squeaking was horrible. 

“ The water is rising behind us,” cried 
Martin. 

The heap of fallen roof had checked the 
flood for a moment. Martin heard it gurgling, 
splashing, and swirling at the bottom as it 
rose higher and higher, to come rushing over ; 
and mixed up with these noi.ses he heard the 
plunging sounds of the stones dropping into 
the pool. 

“ Put me on my feet, Martin, and we can 
go faster, said the boy. “ I am all right ; 
I can creep behind you.” 

“ Keep tight to the side, then, laddie.” 

That was the guiding instinct, born of 
Martin’s pit experience. In the centre were 
showers of stones. The roof of the hole had 
taken the shape of a natural arch, and under 
the sides the danger of being hit was less 
than in the middle. Martin put the boy 
down. The water dripped from their faces, 
hair, and clothes as the man and boy clung 
to the side like creatures creeping under 
a wall for shelter from a storm. They 
<lragged themselves far inward under the 
arch, the boy behind gripping the man’s 
hand. The sharp edges of the stones in 
^ the sides cut through their clothes and 
tore the flesh from their bodies. Stones 
were falling in the centre ; the flood rising 
behind. I'he cavern stretched up into the 
unknown, and every sound seemed to be 
carried miles upward and inward and filled 
the place with clattering echoes. 


A red patch of fire suddenly leaped up, 2 ^ 
it were, from under Martin’s feet ; and before 
he could actually understand what it meant 
he was slipping down a hole. He was drag- 
ging the boy down with him. Whatever was 
going to happen, Martin would not for a 
moment let the lad be Separated from him. 
Once parted, it would be a miracle if ever 
they came together again. His first fear was 
that they were slipping down into one of 
the crossing road-ways filled with fire, tfe 
remembered the glow that flashed through 
the cavern. In that case it would be like 
falling into a furnace. The loose stones rolled 
down around them, and the boy fell ; but 
Martin managed to keep his feet. 

“ Don’t be afraid ! ” he called to the lad, 
and tightened his hand-clasp. 

He was relieved to hear his feet splashing 
into water at the bottom, instead of the othei 
thing. But he soon saw that the fire had 
been there. The flash was coming from an 
opening a little way outward on the left. It 
appeared and disappeared, each time stronger 
than before, and showed Martin exactly 
where they were. They were up to their 
knees in water, and witl% the vivid red flashes 
upon it he and Dicky seemed to be wading 
in a stream of blood. The timbers in the 
roof and sides were charred. I’he fire had 
caught them, but now they were glistening 
with the water that dripped and trickled into 
the stream. Martin noted the flow of the 
stream. It went outward and downward. 
The dip of the road was towards the pit- 
bottom. 

Martin put the boy on. his feet. 

“ The water came up this road in the first 
rush and put the lire out,” said he. 

“ That’s a good job for us, Martin,” 
answered Dicky, laughing, “ or we’d have 
tumbled right into it.” 

Martin did not check the lad’s merriment, 
neither did he join in it. He said to him- 
self : “ The water will come round here from 
behind, and be on us again.” 

He glanced longingly at the opening fro*^ 
which the flashes ‘came. Martin knew ihat 
that road led up to the higher set of 
■workings in the No. 2 seam, which opened 
into the shaft itself at a point above the 
actual pit-bottom. 

If we could get up there, I could shout 
up to the top of the pit.” 

But the road was on fire. Far up the 
timbers were blazing. The hill was so steep 
that the water had not been able to rndi 
beyond the opening. 

Our only chance is the pit-bottgm, and 






must be full of water. Come on, Dicky, 
fast as ypu can.’' 

Down with the stream they went, with the 
'■ 'ter splashing about their knees. 

[ the shaft ” 

Martin’s voice changed from good-humour 
to terror. 

“Back, Dicky!” he shouted. “The 
bottom of the pit is flooded.” 

In the darkness they had run into a black 

Vol. xxxw. ofiO. 


sea, and Martin and the boy were struggling 
to get back. In the midst of their floundering 
Dicky cried out : — 

“ Something is coming behind me I ” ^ 

Martin fell the current become deeper 
stronger about him. " 

“ Lord ! ” he said, hopelessly* “ Theilood 
is rushing round the workings, and poyr it’s 
coming down behind us! We arb' ^ught 
between.” ' • ’ 
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U[) the hill he heard the deep gurgle and 
hiss of the flood. He saw it ! The great 
black mass of water had just a tinge of red 
from the fire in the opening he had passed. 
He heard it roaring and dashing against the 
roof and side walls — a wall of water, moving 
with the swiftness of a bird and the power 
and noise of a sea let loose. It tore down 
timber and roof,* it ripped down the side- 
walls ; it threw up the iron tram rails along the 
ground and twisted them into spiral springs. 

Vet with final disaster staring him in the 
face the man stooped to pick up the boy. 
He was not given time to lift him. The 
flood caught him with the lad in his arms 
and flung him down the hill, and washed him 
into the pool at the bottom of the pit. 

In the violence of the cross-currents the 
man and boy were twisted and turned under 
water, like a bunch of weeds in a whirlpool. 
Martin felt himself being hurled against float- 
ing timber and wreckage, until one blow 
nearly stunned him. 'I' hen he seemed to be 
thrown upwards in the surging/' bubbling 
water, as if he were rising from the bottom 
of a big, roui>d well, walled ^^ith stone and 
iron. 

IVo things he had power to do. He clung 
to the boy through all these horrors. What- 
ever w'as in store for him he would not 
abandon the lad. But Martin did not know 
he was also keeping his eyes open, until right 
down into the twisting currents of water there 
shot a spot of white light. 

“ God in heaven ! ” w’as the thought that 
flew across his brain. “ That is daylight 
We’ve been washed in under the .shaft itself!” 

Down through the boiling blackness came 
the beautiful ray — a white sw'ord of light 
driven deep into the heart of darkness ; and 
all the human will to live that was in the 
man’s body and .soul gave him strength and 
inspiration to struggle upwards under this 
symbol of his last hope. 

The fight became more terrible as the 
light grew stronger. He felt as if he were 
being heaved upwards in the contrary outer 
currents of a fierce whirlpool. And in a 
moment he was conscious of gasping for 
breath, and of being able to breathe even 
while he was thrown about helplessly, tossed 
and dipped and swirled in foaming water as 
if he were under a titanic waterfall. A thun- 
derous booming sound terrified him. He 
caught one glimpse of an enormous cataract, 
as big as a mountain river, roaring and pour- 
ing down the shaft into the pool. But the 
strange thing was that fire seemed to be 
gleaming on the water that broke over him 


and lashed the pool into a fury which sent 1 
Martin racing round the surface still ho’dini; | 

the boy in his arms. Dicky was unconscious 1 

and Martin looked into his small white far/ 
with the fear that he might die. 

In desperation the man clutched at the 
first chance of resisting ^he whirling waters. 
He was flung against the corner of an arch 
through which the pool overflowed. 'I'hat 
outlet for the water made him understand 
why he had been able to rise to the to^ 
without being smothered Martin gripped 
at the edge of the arch and dragged himself 
away from the violent currents. Never onc e 
did he forget the boy. 'lo save the young 
star’s life seemed to be the strongest instinct. 
The first thing he did was to lift Dic'ky’s 
white face above the suffocating waters. 

But, holding Dic'ky in one arm and cling 
ing to the arch, Martin was staring at tlu‘ 
tunnel in front of him, where flames weic 
driving out along the roof and water from 
the pool overflowing and rushing in under it, 
while he saw that the walls around him were 
ribbed with iron girders and byats, behind 
huge [lipcs and ropes which he recognised. 

‘‘ Lord ! ” he shouted, fearfully. “ This is 
No. 2 opening into the shaft, with the fiie 
coming out from the road inside 1 ” 

His desperate dive up to the white light 
had brought him to the point which was 
guarded from inside by the fire in the road 
he had seen just before the flood came down 
the hill and washed him into the black sen 
He was* cliriging to the arched opening ot 
No. 2 seam, with the flames coming out ol 
the roof of the tunnel and the water running 
over the ledge under the* blaze. The outlet 
kept the pool from rising any higher than 
this point in the shaft, but the flames came 
more and more outward above the ingoing 
stream. Martin looked up des[)airingly. Mt' 
saw the spot of daylight at the top of the 
shaft. It was like looking at a star from the 
wrong end of a telescope. And behind him 
was the overwhelming, bewildering catarac t, 
booming and splashing dowm into the pool. 
It took Martin some time to understand the 
meaning of it ; to realize that those above 
had abandoned all hope and were trying U) 
conquer the fire in the only possible way— 
realize that the river was pouring into the pit- 

“ Think of it I ” he groaned. “ 'I'urning 
God-made river upon this poor lad and me ' 
What is to become of us between fire an^l 
water ? ” 

He was gripping the corner of the arch 
with the lower part of his body swaying iu 
the wild water like a reed rooted in the bank 
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oi ilic river -the cataract behind him, and 
the lire in the tunnel in front. Mingled with 
ihc white liglit of day was the red of the blaze, 
and through the booming of the water came 
the crackle of flames. He and the boy seemed 
to l)e in the midst of a war of all the elements. 

water crashed ^own in terrific volume, 
and tiie flames gave it all the colours of the 
iainlx)w. Martin's knees struck against some- 
thing .solid. Instantly he drew himself up and 
(!)und a natural ledge —the lower lip of the 
mouth of the tunnel— where he knelt, with 
the pool foaming round his hips. 

He shouted to the star of daylight above. 
He put all his strength into his cry. The 
noise of the falling water v^as such that he 
could not hear his own voice. How long 
could he live through this thing? he asked 
himself. The water was running over the 
ledge. But alw'ays it ran under the fire in 
the tunnel, and he saw the flames shooting 
out. Not even the enormous volume of 
water could corupier the increasing heat there 
on the ledge. 'Fhe fire was unbearable. 
Marlin had to forfeit his resting-place. He 
« lung to the iron girders in the walls of the 
shaft and dropped back into the water. 'I’o 
put a barrier between him and the flames he 
diagged himself around the edge of the foam- 
mg pool, trying to get to the smooth part 
inside the cataract. He could only use one 
nrm, for the other was around the uncon- 
s('i()us boy. The lad might be dead, but 
Martin would not let him go. 

Over and over again he called up for help. 
Hut he could not hear himself, and could not 
hope to be heard at the surface. Half in, 
half out of the water he worked his way 
Hunid the circular pit- wall in agony. 

Yet no sooner had he reached the spot of 
iiaiKjuillity under and inside the downfall 
than he laughed. 

“ f he knocker wire ! ” he shouted. 

An ordinary-looking, thin wire rope was 
fastened to the girders. It ran from a lever 
right down at the bottom of the shaft and up 
H) an iron signal-hammer at the pit-head. 
1 he clatter of that iron hammer was the one 
and only communication between top and 
Ijottom. If Martin could make it speak, his 
]u()blem would be solved. 

“Have I got strength enough left?” he 
asked. 

He plunged through the water and grasped 
the wire with one hand. He raised Dicky up, 
that the boy was resting on Martin's 
hreast. This left the man's two arms free for 
^he supreme effort Martin gripped the wire 
with both hands, drew up his body until his 


feet were against the wall under his hands, 

and his legs almost parallel with his arms. 

Behind him the water was thundering 
down. He pulled at the wire — pulled until 
his body stretched back on the surface of the 
pool. His feet were his lever, and into that 
pull he put every ounce of the weight and 
strength of his body. Then he suddenly 
let go and was floundering in the water, 
hardly able to get back to his grip on the 
wall. He waited, gasping, for .some proof 
that his signal was heard. 

“ Lord help us if I have failed,” he panted. 
‘‘ I can’t hold out any longer.” 

If a signal had come from the dead world 
to the people up above, the effect would have 
been the same. Martin had pulled effectively. 
The startling, single knock of the iron 
hammer made everyone around the pit-head 
stare in terror at each other. An old woman 
comforting a young one looked up as if she 
expected to see the soul of her child come 
out of the black mouth of the pit. The men 
watching Hhe flooding operations turned to 
run away, fearing that ghosts were rising up 
through fire and flood. The echoes of the 
iron stroke hovered tremulously above their 
heads and died away before the men could 
believe in the reality of the signal. 

And in that moment of delay the man down 
below endured the pain of eternity. Martin, 
under tlie cataract, with the boy at his breast, 
stared about him. He believed he had 
failed. Dicky opened his eyes and closed 
them again, and put his arms round Martin's 
neck like a tired child going to sleep. Martin 
drew him closer to his breast, groaning. 
Then in the midst of the water he saw a 
black rope moving upwards. The winding- 
engine above could not send down one of 
the two pit-cages without pulling up the 
other. 

“ They have heard ! ” shouted Martin. 
“ I'he carriage 'is coming up.” 

The big steel rope was slowly raising the 
cage up out of the pit. Martin watched 
every upward movement of the rope. He 
could see it through the coloured waters of 
the cataract. 

Then he saw a great iron link rise out of 
the pool, and with it came the four great 
chains at the end of the rope. Each of the 
chains was fastened to a corner of the iron 
carriage. The chains themselves came up, 
and Martin caught a glimpse of the cage just 
below the surface of the pool. The sight of 
it terrified him. The horrid thought shot 
through his brain that the down-coming 
carriage would, before any signal could stop 
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■me PLtJNOKD EOEWAED UNDER THE «OK ROOK OF ttIB RISING CARRIAGE.” 


It, Strike him down to the bottom 'of the pit. 
Neither the engjneman nor any living being 
cjmld know that he and the boy were 
chnging to the jMt-waU in the ttaci ol the 


down-coming caire 

And in thg 
Wildness of that 
moment Martin th(i 
a desperate tbinii. 
He watched for 
»the moment when 
the up-coming cage 
rose above the 
pool 

“We must make 
a last dive for it 
Dicky!” he cried. 

Then he plunged 
forward along the 
pit-wall, under the 
iron roof of the 
rising carriage. It 
was drawn slowly 
upward. At first 
Martin had the 
horror of the feel- 
ing in the water 
that he had missed 
his mark. Then he 
found the water 
sinking from his 
breast to his hips ; 
from there to his 
knees, and doAvn 
below his ankles. 
His feet found a 
solid resting-place. 
He was standing on 
the firm bottom of 
the carriage, and the 
big pit - rope was 
pulling him up. He 
heard the great 
waterfall thunder- 
ing on the iron 
roof of the carriage. 
The water broke 
over and around 
him in terrific 
foaming showers. 
But the iron rooi 
and framework 
the cage wen 
strong, and Martin 
laughed into the 
white face of. the 
unconscious boy. 

“ Your mother 
will bring you back to life, laddie, and 
there's a girl who will be smiling instead of 
crying. ^ We are going up into God's sun- 
shine, head first I ” 
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How a 'Picture 
is Composed. 

By CHARLES GUNTHER. 

5Pe 



HEN you see a popular subject 
picture in a gallery you do not 
— unless you are the ‘‘hun- 
dredth man ” — at all lake into 
account one kind of skill which 
has gone to its making. It is 
the kind of skill which the architect and the 
playwright have also in common — the skill in 
the art of “ building.’’ In examining such a 
picture as Munkacsy’s “ Christ before Pilate ” 
or D^taille’s “Saluting the Wounded” 
you are inclined to think that the painter 
•^aw the scene as a whole — that he 
arranged his models and straightway pro- 
rceded to delineate the scene on virgin canvas. 
Hut, alas for this theory, were you to take a 
knife and commence scraping that same 
canvas you would find a pathetic record of 
figures once alive and now for ever blotted out 
- the soldier or the Pharisee who once stood 
prominently here now stands obscurely there 
-this tree or house was yonder, and yonder 
figure’s place was once filled byapost or a detail 
of landscape. Pictorial composition is for 
die most part a tale of repeated experiments. 
Very few, even of the greatest geniuses, can 
strike out a picture hot, as it were, from 
Nature or the imagination. Studies have to 
Hu made, models and backgrounds have 
^o be sought, and when these are carefully 
{tainted they have to be adroitly arranged 
•vith a view \o effectiveness, 

I will try to illustrate my own method 
the benefit of readers of The Strand 
Magazine ; and I dare say it is the method 
adopted by painters the wide World over. 


We know, from the picture-restorers, that 
Velazquez’s “ Boar Hunt ” was composed 
with difficulty, for figures and trees have been 
painted out and other figures and foliage 
painted in after the picture was outwardly 
complete. It is the same with Rubens’s 
“St. Bavon,” and it is the same with Mr. 
Frith’s “ Derby Day.” 

We will suppose that an artist picked up a 
book or a periodical and read some such 
legend as that about Oliver Cromwell and 
the Royalist lady. I do not know whether 
you have heard the story, but it is about a 
Cavalier who was in hiding, leaving his brave 
wife to take care of his mansion and lands. 
Early one morning, ere she has risen, there 
is a noise of a horseman without. It is a 
messenger bearing letters from her husbSind 
While she is reading them the mes- 
senger himself comes unannounced into the 
room. It is the Lord Protector himself ! 
“ Pardon my intrusion,” he says, “ but 
here is another missive I have not yet 
delivered. It is the death-warrant of my 
godson. Sir Thomas Varley, for treason. 
Your husband, madam, is our prisoner.” She 
turns from him in consternation while he 
proceeds to say that the death-warrant will 
not be signed if Lady Varley will entreat her 
husband to swear to have no more treasonable 
correspondence with the enemy, and to 
meddle with naught but his house and lands. 

There is the subject for a picture, 
“ Cromwell and Lady Varley ” (No. 2). 
Of course, the first thii^ is to get a suitable 
backgipund — a Tudor or Jacobean interior 
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is called for. Now, an artist who is intent on unfinished canvases, and after a good deal of 

picture making does not wait until the time search find the very thing I want It is an 

arrives for painting his subject for finding interior filled with furniture appropriate to 

out and painting backgrounds. Whenever the period. It now only remains to place 

he encounters a striking bit of land- the dramatis persona. Shall I have Cromwell 



a. — “CROMWELt. AND LADY VAKLKV.’*— THE SUCCRSSPUL USE OF THUS BACKOROUNO. 


scape, or a picturesque village street or entering the door from the. right hurriedl), 

lane, or the quaint exterior of a house, and the lady confronting him en dkskalnlle 

or anything, in fact, that will be likely with ill-concealed indignation ? Or shall I 

to play a part in some, future picture, he is choose the moment when he has flung aside 

throwing away opportunity if he fail either to his cloak, revealed his identity, and told her 

sketch it or, if he have time and conditions that he carries a death-warrant for her 

favour, to paint it then and there on canvas, .husband ? All that needs to be considered. 
Wherefore I turn to my portfolios and With a piece of chalk I am able to indicate 
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broadly on the canvas the proportions of my 
tiLuires. It may be necessary to paint out a 
(iiair, or add to the foreground, or raise the 
height of the picture, or else lower it. Then 
comes the question of the figures themselves, 


S35 

very thing for my Lady Varley— a tall young 
woman, with arms gracefully outstretched and 
a general look of surprise and consternation, 
amazement, stupor, or even of the walking 
somnambulist. I decide that she shall be on 



4.—“ JEALOUSY.”— ANOTHER UNSUCCESSFUL USE OF THE SA&fE BACKGROUND. 


^' hich here consist of but two in number — the left, near the writing-desk, and a small 
their costume and character. I turn to the rough sketch of the whole composition 
r>ortfolios again — there may be something having been made, with Cromwell approach- 
‘^uitable for the lady, but I am not so sure ing from the window, a model for Cromwell 
about Cromwell. And then I remember the is found and the picture is soon a fattdccamplL 
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ij.-.-STCOV OF DOl^KWAY, AK'IKKWAROh USK» IN THB THREE 
' FOLLOWINT, PICTURES). 


Now, in order to explain the oth.r 
pictures it must be remembered that, if 
for some reason or other the artiji.s 
picture is not a success and the picture 
is not sold, he feels himself at liberty to 
use his material all over again. ()[ 
course, I had no rifeed to cook my 
porridge again after “ Cromwell and 
Lady Varley,” but I must confess that 
before that I had tried the effect of two 
compositions, one of which was entitled 
“ 'I'he Fatal Letter and the other “ The 
Jealous Husband,” or rather simply 
“ Jealousy,” to which I altered it 
at the last moment. Both pictures arc 
supposed to tell their own story, and in 
both pictures the identical background 
is used. In the photographs can 
see the marks where the previous figures 
were painted out. There is something 
else in common between this pair of 
pictures, and that is the kneeling figure 
of the woman, who is seemingly struck 
in a frenzy of terror and despair at the 
consequence of her wickedness. It 
was too good an attitude to be lost, and 
a frugal artist might use it several times, 
or even lend the sketch to other artists 
who find a difficulty in getting models 
to pose properly and are in haste for a 
particular figure. 

A picturesque doorway is always use- 
ful— almost as useful as a woodland 
bower or an old fashioned inn parlour. 
All that you see here is merely the 
closed d(;or, a half -opened lattice- 
\viiidow, and steps strewn with leaves. 
It only needs figures to make it a picture. 
To me it seemed to suggest an admirable 
setting for such subjects as “'I'he Autumn 
of Love,” “Disillusionment,” or “The 
Waning of the Honeymoon.” So I took 
u[) the canvas and, having found a study 
of a gallant young lover, painted him with 
his back in the doorway ; and as for the 
poor young wife, what could I do bettei 
than turn to the old portfolio containing 
“ Lady Varley ” ? She really served 
admirably— a few accessory touches here 
and there giving the proper effect, and 
the picture w'as done. 

I have already, said that my pictures 
tell their own story. That is true ; but 
they do not tell the same story to every- 
body. There is, for example, a com- 
position by the Hon. John Collier which 
is just now very popular in France and 
Germany, and people tell me they have 
seen it framed and hung up in the house 
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of a Chinaman at Shanghgii. It is called 
“A Marriage of Convenience/' and pre- 
sents two women in a bedroom, one 
of whom, en dishabille^ is weeping half 
prostrate on the floor, while the other, in 
evening dress, stands leaning cynically against 
the mantelpiece. l)iow the story this picture 
tells is capable of a dozen different inter- 
pretations, but the Chinaman thought it 
was wife No. 2 who had stripped and 
Ifeaten wife No. i and donned her garments 1 
So much for the story in a picture. 

The models who figured together in two of 
the pictures already described were destined 
to play their part in another in precisely the 
same attitudes. This I consider a striking 
instance of the value of background. Having 
been compelled to give up my Jacobean 
interior to Cromwell and the lady, I had to 
find another milieu for the unhappy couple. 
Why not try the doorway ? At all events, the 
experiment is well worth trying. Only this 
time the story becomes a very different one. 
A beautiful girl, pursued by a villain, seeks 
refuge in a garden. Her cries for help are 
([uickly answered. The door is thrown open, 
and a brave cavalier issues forth, sword in 
hand. ** For Beauty in Distress " is the title 
of this picture (No. 7). 

But, like most artists, I am still dissatisfied, 
and after I had exhibited “For Beauty. in 
Distress” I painted the familiar figures out 
and tried one with the same background 
called “ Good-bye to the Bride,” showing two 
women casting flowers at some figure which 
does not appear in the picture. This is still 
unfinished, but such as it is I give it here 
with (No. 8). 

'Fhere are two other pictures in my collec- 
tion which reveal the labour of composition. 
I had a finished study of the courtyard or 
quadrangle of an old German prison. The 
question arose how to utilize it, and at last 
1 came across the story of the honest 
officer who was slain by a wicked baron 
just as he was leaving the prison with his 
''ife. The latter called out for justice on the 
uiurderer. “ The King shall avenge this,” she 
f'ried. Just then a figure appeared ; it was 
Frederick himself, attended only by the very 
h.iron who had instigated the murder. The 
'Mdow, Marie von Hunsberg, recognises her 
'sovereign and pours out her woes in the 
ivoyal ear, while the villain remains rooted to 
the ground. But, somehow, the picture, “An 
Appeal to Caesar” (No. 9), did not please me, 
^ud so I planned a radical alteration, in which 
J did entirely away with the suppliant lady, and 

her stead introduced our old friend with 

VoL 70. 
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a-^**GOOO-SVB TO TUB BKIDE.” 
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the idea of a picture was su^ested to him 
oy the chance pose of a mcxieL Instantly 
a jXMsible composition presented itself to his 
mna A pdng roan was moving stealthily, 

o ^ Dastard, as the pmture was to be 
.^le^^er got itself painted, or at least is 
not to be met with to day among Meissohier’s 


it so happened that one day, while posing i'> 
the celebrated French painter -of genre, the 
model for the assassin got in front of i 
d<w of the studio, and instantly a whoH'' 
oinerertt idea was suggested The doo 
^ P*?°ted as _ background ; the samt' 
posed again for another <#o«chin^i 
ngore^the sleeper was parted out, and tht 
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result _wM a canvas entitled, I think, “ Lying on the boards of a theatre when the rehearsals 
in Wait” ■ for a new piece are in progress. But even 

All this may sdem a very fantastic and here the analpgy is nowadays very rare, 
scliool-boyish procedure ; but it is a comfort because playwrights have thought out* not 
to painters of lesser talent to know that— only the whole scene, but the whole action, 



i% AND X%~^T0DIBS OF CHAKACTBK. ALL TNESB WILL RB FOUND, SOMB OF TNBM TWO OX 
THRBB TIMBS, IN THE FRFXEDWr, WCTURBS. 


^hall we say ? — cakes do not come hot from 
'he oven without a good deal of preliminary 
''lixing and manipjulation.' 

I suppose the best analogy is to be found 


in such detail beforehand, and have issued 
such peremptory stage directions as to leave 
little scope for the art of the stage-manager 
who wishes to create an effectife curfeiin. 
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By R. E. VERNEDE. 


SILVER thaw had set in. 
The icy rain fell so suddenly 
and so quickly that Masson 
felt his car skid on what had 
been a dry — almost a dusty — 
high road before he was well 
aware of the cause. Two minutes later the 
imperative necessity of pulling up becanie 
apparent, and he came to a stop at the end 
ot a hundred yards' slide. 

“ If it had been downhill,” he thought to 
himself, “ the depreciation on this particular 
four and a half horse-power de Dion would 
have been considerable. I suppose Tm in 
luck.” 

The luck, on second thoughts, was of a 
very dubious kind. A mist, following on the 
break ol the ftost, had already obscured the 


for all chance he had of getting there either 
on foot or on wheels. Pulling out his watch, 
he found the time to be ten o'clock. He 
had been about half an hour on the road* 
Calculating that he had done some twelve 
miles, and that there were fifty separating the 
place he had dined at from the place he had 
intended to reach, he was still thirty-eight 
miles from the latter. 

‘‘No London for me to-night,” he said, 
turning up his coat-collar. “This thaw may 
turn to rain and it may not. The point is 
what am I to do if it doesn't?” He stood 
up in the car to prospect. 

An answer came in Bights that glowed 
yellow through the mist, from some house 
evidently that stood a little off the road to 
the left. They had been hidden until that 



” ST0<>1;> PP Tfa# CAR TO PROSPECT,** 

beauty of the night ] the roadway seemed moment by the hedge, and seemed all the 
absolutely deserted, and the nearest approach nearer now for their suddenness. They 
to a village as Masson guessed, some meant shelter from that icy drip, possibly ^ 
five miles olr. His lamps, shining upon bed for the night There was no resisting 
what might have been a frozen canal between the prospect Masson climbed gingerly down, 
two high hedges, showed that he could as commended the car to Providence, and made 
well have been twenty miles from a village for a white gate in the hedge that seemed to 
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irulicate the entrance to the -drive. His 
hn^^ers were so numbed that ♦he could 
scim'ely unlatch it, ^ | 

Anyone who has tried the fusiness of 
vsalking in what is called — ^mantically 
enough— a silver thaw will Icnow that 
romance is the la^t thing that Occupies the 
ri.ind of a person so engaged. The constant 
striving to remain perpendicular*, the grovel- 
ling with unseiasable earth forced upon a man 
4vho has sat down upon it with an un- 
expectedness that is outside ajil experience, 
the doubts as to whether any material pro- 
gress can be made except on all fours, com- 
bine to keep the attention fixed upon practical 
things. Add the darkness of* a clouded 
winter sky, a gathering mist, and a path — if 
it could be called a path — at once barely 
visible and totally unknown, and it will be 
clear that a man encountering these difficulties 
will be justified in wishing romance to the 
deuce. Masson wished it farther before he 
had done with it that night. 

'fhe only warning that he had before he 
was plunged into it, willy-nilly, was the sound 
of a whistle, as of someone expressing sur- 
prise, from the high road he had left. He 
imagined that it proceeded from some yokel 
who had come upon the deserted de Dion, 
and he sincerely hoped that the yokel would 
not have the time or inclination to overhaul 
its machinery. For a moment, indeed, with 
some of the yearning instinct of the motorist 
for his car, he thought of returning to it 
and warning the yokel off. The very act of 
trying to come to a decision, however, made 
his heels go from under him, and when he 
had got them under control again the deci- 
sion was formed. It was to reach the house 
— or congeal. 

Another five minutes' skidding and he 
reached it. The back of it apparently, for 
there was no door. The result of a polite 
hail was that a window was opened from 
overhead and a voice — a girl's voice — said : — 
it you?" She said it in a whisper, 
only just audible. 

“ Who ? ” returned Masson, a little 
i^urprised. 

It was not, perhaps, an intelligent ques- 
tion, but it did not seem to justify what 
followed. The window was shut with a 
httle shriek, and a pair — or two pairs — of 
sturdy arms closed about Masson's body. It 
^hd not require so much force as was used to 
bring him to the ground, his antagonist or 
‘ f'ltagoaists on top of him. He explained as 
•'mch with some warmth as he lay there, but 
only had the satisfaction of heating one of 


the men say to the other — there were two, it 
seemed : “ You tak' un by the la^s, Mr. 
Board, and ef 'e tries kickcn' Ah'll gi'e un a 
jog in the belly.” ^ ; 

“ Right y'are, Jenkins, . . . Now^ sir, 
gently, if you please." 

The last words were addressed to Masson, 
and he guessed, from the tone of reluctant 
respect, that the speaker was some house- 
servant. Probably the butler. 

“ All right," he said. “ Only, if you’re- 
going to carry me, for Heaven's sake be care- 
ful. If you drop me, it's murder, mind. . 
You'll be hanged for it.” 

“No fear, sir," said Mr. Board, genially.^:.' 
“ We won't hurt you, never fear. What th^ 
squire’ll do is another matter, sir, as I dessay 
you guess. Ready, Jenkins?" 

“ Ah," said Jenkins, and moved forward 
with Masson's head. Mr. Board followed 
with his legs. In this manner, and with an 
unpleasant feeling that one or other of them 
would certainly slip, Masson made his un- 
triumphal procession into the house. 

He was dumped, brutally by Jenkins, 
respectfully by Mr. Board, on the turkey- 
carpet of what — so far as he could see for 
the sudden glare of lights — 'was the large and 
armoured hall of a manor-house. 

He lay for a moment on the turkey-carpet 
with closed eyes. When he looked up there 
was a tall and irascible old gentleman stand- 
ing over him with a heavy riding-whip. 

“Stand him on his feet, Jenkins, and you 
stand by the door, Board, and see that he 
don’t make a rush. Now, sir the old gentle- 
man addressed himself to Masson with a 
most threatening countenance — “ you're going 
to elope with my daughter-r-^eh, what?" 
Masson stared. 

“Going to elope with ybur daughter? 
Might I ask — can you explain to me what 
the meaning of this assault on me by your 
servants — I presume they're your servants — 
means ? ” . 

“ You might,” said the old gentleman, 
caustically. “They had their orders, sir, 
from me, to bring you in neck and crop, sir 
— ^neck and crop, by gad. You didn't expect 
that when you came sneaking round here 
after my daughter — ch, what ? " He thrashed 
the air significantly. “ Any excuse to offer, 
before — — 

Masson backed away a little towards a 
light, but solid, chair that stood near. It 
might serve as a weapon if this old madman 
attacked. 

Mr. Board — a middle-aged man, unmis- 
takably the butler — put his back agaitist the 
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no to 

along a 

j^P||||||||||||||||||||||||||||[|[[^^ the 

**|I?HEN HE LOOKED UP THERE WAS A TALL OLD GENTLEMAN SnOfted inSUltlngly I-— 

. , ^ STANDING OVER HIM WITH A HEAvv RitiiNG-wHip." “ Loolc hcrc, iny young mail, 

I . I knew you were a rogue. I 

hall door add stood rubbing his hands, didn’t know you were a ciir too. Likely 
Jenkins, a gaiered person, phoked a guffaw, story, ain’t it ? Motoring, eh ? Never 
It seemed tov Masson that, with three able- seen my daughter 1 What ? Never seen 
bodied persons opposed to him, he had John Clifton o’ the King’s Arms neither, 
better tiy the discreet before the valorous I dare say? 'Well, I have. John Clifton 
!' knows me, and he knows I’ve got him in my 

** It seems tb me,” he said, raising his voice pocket. So when you went and ordered a 
a little, that the excuse should be offered horse and trap for ten o’clock to-night, men- 
to me. I can bnly imagine you’re labouring tioning — hang your impudence — that you 

under some delusion- ” might be wanting it for a young lady you were 

“Ha!” said the old gentleman. going to elope with, John Clifton, , he came 

“ Whi^ I gin quite willing to Help to round to me. ‘ He’ll be waiting about ten- 

clear, so Tar af I am concerned. I haven’t^ thirty to-night, under missy’s window. Thai’s 
the least idea’ what you mean by accusing the arrangement, squire,’ John Clifton told 
me of sneaking round after your daughter, me that, * Ten-thirty,’ said he, and, by gad, 

I have never set eyes on your daughter. I ten-thirty it is.” 

don’t know who she is or who you are “ I’ve never heard of John Clifton in my 
I came here off the high road — perhaps I life,” said Masson, soothingly, 
ought to say I’m motoring to London — “ Stick to your lie,” snorted the squire, 

because the roads are so slippery I couldn’t “ Stick to your mulish idiocy,” returns d 
get on. Seeing yoyr lights, I thought I Masson, equally enraged ; “ only, if you want 

could get some assistance here.” ' to avoid making a drivelling fool of yoursoii, 

“ That’s why you went round to the back send for your^ daughter. 1 imagine sht’d 

of the house, eh?” ^ be able to inform you that you’ve made a. 

“ My dear sir,” said Masson, impatiently, mistake, so far as I’m concerned.” 

“are you aware that it’s a pitch-dark night. Whether the squire, thus braved, would 
that the back and the front of your house have proceeded at once to cany out tiie 
are equally sttange to me, that the mistake 1 intention his hands, twitchinjg bX the whip, 
made ^ in going tp. the back instead of the sujggijstei^ Masson haidly' knew. At th 'd 
front 15 the kmd of Oiistake any stranger / robifreiit an ^ 
frying to get here would make?”. ^ 

He spoke with a good deal bf ini%na-V. 
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“What is it?” asked the squire, turning at 

her. 

“ Is this the young man ? ” 

Is this the the squire choked. 

‘‘ Xo, it isn't. This is the young man who 
swears he isn't the young man. That's who 
tills young man is.* Wants me to call Judith 
down to verify him. . I'll be " 

“ Merely in justice to the young lady," 
said Masson, scornfully, as the squire stopped 
•for breath. 

Perhaps--^- — " said the elderly lady, in a 
deprecating voice. “Possibly, Reginald, it 
would be fairta-. You have never seen the 
young man before, have you ? Judith " 

“ Judith's it minx 1 " said the squire, 
furiously. 

“ But .she has never told a lie," said the 
elderly lady. ' 

“Call her!^ The squire rumbled the 
order, and the elderly lady fled “Judith, 


allovred a sigh, as of relief, to escape him at 
the 'new turn of affairs, and was for leaving 
his post at the door. 

“ Didn't I tell you to stay there ? " said the 
squire,' sharply ; and, observing Masson's 
smile, “ Don't you imagine, my fine fellow, 
that you've escaped your thrashing yet. Ha 1 " 

The last word was an acknowledgment of 
his daughter's arrival under the wing of the 
elderly lady. Masson looked at the girl with 
interest She was tall and slender — a prefty 
girl. There was, Masson judged, some 
grounds for the squire's suspicions, for she 
was dressed for out of doors, in hat and furs, 
and seemed pale and up.set She avoided 
Masson's eyes. 

“You wanted me, father,” she. said. 

“ No, I didn't ; confound it ! " said the 
squire, rudely. “It was yoiir aunt wanted 
you. This rogue" — he indicated Masson 
with his riding-whip— “wants to save his 
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»uy dear, Judith ! ” Masson could hear her 
twittering to hygr charge as he leaned on the 
^)ack of the chair which was to have served 
for a weapon^ in case the squire had 
proceeded to extremities. He supposed that 
the matter was now as good as ended, and 
' ould afford a smile at the disappointed 
^ 'tpressipn of Jenkins, who was evidently the 
‘ luiit^il principal backer in fbe scheme of 
Mi;* Bo^,. tnKfeed, had 


skin ; says he isn't your maa Ha I What do 
you say ? ” 

Masson waited in all serenity for her reply. 
She seemed to hesitate and gulp for words. 
It was excusable, Masson thought. The old 
curmudgeon had frightened the half out 
of her. 

“What do you say?" roardfl thd, squire, 

^in.; ‘ ■ y . . \ 

She,; twisted her hands together, took ;)f. 
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Step ^forward, and, in a trembling vdce, 

addressing Masson : — 

"Oh, Dick I ” she said, fondly. 

Masson became aware that the dropping 
of a pin might have been audible but for 
Mr. Board^s respectful sigh of dismay at the 
door. For a second he doubted his full 
possession of his senses. 

“What did you say?" he stammered. 

“Oh, Dick! Why, why did you come? 

I wish ” she burst into gentle sobs. 

Masson looked about him wildly. He felt 
a mere fool. 

“My name is Henry," he explained; 
“ Henry Masson." 

“ Just so,” said the squire, grimly. 
“ Martha, take Judith upstairs. Send her to 
bed. Quickly now ; no talking. Now, sir " 
(to Masson, as the door closed upon the 
two ladies), “ are you going to take 


thfe momentary advantage to dodge the 
squire's whip and to give a swktg of the chair 
into Mr. Board's bread-basket. Mr. Board 
fell back ; unfortunately, upon the hall door 
which was against Masson’s chance of escap- 
ing. It is probable that the next five minutes 
offered as good an exhibi):ion of rough and- 
tumble fighting as the hall of the manor-house 
had ever been privileged to witness. Only 
superior agility enabled Masson to keep his 
end up, for, though Mr. Board’s attack was* 
reluctant, it was not devoid of cunning, and 
both the squire and Jenkins were bulls for 
fierceness. Indeed, Masson, panting hard, 
was having his chair wrenched from him by the 
latter, while he dodged the squire’s attempts 
to clinch, when he felt the other door, through 
which the ladies had vanished, scrape his 
back. It gave him an idea, and he acted on 
it. Letting Jenkins have the chair at full 



HB SEIZED THE MOMENTARY ADVANTAGE TO DODGE THE SQUIRE'E WHIP. 


your thrashing standing up or lying down ? ” 
He had recovered his self-possession, and it 
was Masson who felt his leaving him. Only 
for a moment, however. Then, “Standing 
up," he said, and gave Jenkins, as that 
individual advanced to collar him, a kick 
that brought him to the ground. iEle seized 


grip, which sent him staggering backwards 
Masson butted the squire, turned the handl ^ 
and was through. He hung on to the hand!'-i 
desperately, feeling for a key. There w.s 
none. The opposition forces had got their 
hold and were forcing the door open. 

It was at this crisis that the el<^ly 
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made her appearance. She came bust- 
into Masson's back, crying aigud, “She's 
! She's gone with the other young 
nicin ! Oh, dear" (as she perceived Masson), 
what is happening ? Where is my brother ? ” 
“ In there," said Masson, and let go. 

“ Reginald ! " al^e cried, as the squire 
came bouncing through. “Stop! It's not 
this young man. It's another young man; 
and Judith's gone. She got out l)y her bed- 
♦room window, and they’re driving off now ! ” 

“ What ? " cried the squire. 

“Perhaps," said Masson, politely, “you 
will now believe what I said.” 

He might as well have addressed the walls 
for all the attention he received. The squire 
had no sooner grasped the new situation than 
he was foaming for the front door, giving 
directions at the top of his voice. 

“Put in the mare, Jenkins. Saddle Black 
Beauty. Tell the boy to ride for the police. 

Drat and confound this ” 

Masson gathered that the squire's broken 
sentences signified that he had stepped out 
into the ice-paved night, with the inevitable 
results. However, he must have picked 
himself up, for his halloaing grew fainter. 

“But how it will all end. Heaven only 
knows,” said the elderly lady to Masson, in a 
despairing way. 

“I’m afraid you're right,” said Masson. 
“ Good evening, madam.” 

The hall door was open, his late antago- 
nists had disappeared, but since there was no 
knowing when they would return, or in what 
frame of mind, it was not wise to lose an 
opportunity. Stepping out into the darkness, 
Masson found that the silver thaw had turned 
to rain, and that the path, though slippery in 
parts, was safety itself to what it had been. 
He followed the winding drive until he came 
lo the white gate and the road beyond. 

I here, unnoticed, it seemed, and untouched, 
fitood his car by the side of the road. He 
started it and moved on at a moderate pace. 
A couple of minutes later he neared two 
figures going at a plodding canter in the light 
of his lamps. The one that led was tall and 
large, “"Phe squire,” thought Masson, and 
hooted vigorously. 

“A hundred pounds if you'll give me a 
lift,” cried the squire. “ I jvant to catch up 
horse and trap— just alread. Won’t take 
}ou three minutes. A hundred pounds ! 
^ 'ome I ” 

“ For mercy's sake, sir, do ! ” said the 
< ilier — Mr, Board, it was clear, . Neither of 
' le twp seemed to know whom they were 
‘Addressing; or else they had forgotten the 

V 9 I. stH*v.—7l 


events of the evening, which hardly seemed 
possible. 

“ I'm afraid — very sorry — but I can't stop,” 
said Masson, politely. He bore them no 
grudge, on the whole ; but having witnessed 
the squire in the fullness of his raging, be felt 
no desire to cumber himself with him any 
more. It would be conniving at man* 
slaughter. “ Quite impossible,” he repeated, 
as he whizzed by them. 

He put on speed, turned a bend of the 
highway a minute and a half later, and pulled 
up just in time to avoid not mere connivance, 
but actual committal of manslaughter. For 
there, in the very centre of the highway, was 
the horse and trap which the others were so 
anxious to come up with. Only it was no 
longer a horse and trap united, but a horse 
and a trap quite separate entities — of which, 
moreover, the trap lay on one side, minus a 
wheel and with broken shafts. 

So much Masson's lights showed him as 
he came to a stop just in time. A little 
shriek that arose at the same moment from 
the bank at the side of the road revealed 
more. 

Oh, Dick, is it — father?” 

“ No,” said Masson. With every wish to 
be neutral in this family affair, he could not 
resist giving so much consolation. A young 
man who had, it seemed, been divided 
between soothing the author of the little 
shriek and holding on to the frightened horse 
— not altogether a simple division of labour — 
came forward at this. “ Excuse me, sir,” he 
said to Masson. “I don’t know who you 
are, but ” 

“ Oh, Dick, it's the other young man — Mr. 
— Mr. Henry.” The squire's daughter 
spoke from the bank, 

“ Henry Masson,” said that gentleman ; 
“not Dick! I should have been obliged,” 
he continued, with a good deal of urbanity, 
“if you could have mentioned that fact 
half an hour ago.” He bore the squire’s 
daughter no grudge, on the whole, but he 
felt that he was entitled to that small piece 
of irony at least. It was not altogether 
amusing to be “ the other young man.” 

The young man— the real I)ick — had 
apparently received only a partial account of 
the evening’s proceedings. 

“ I’m afraid I don’t understand,^ he said, 
frankly. “ 1 know something went wrong up 
at the house — Judy was telling me ju&t as our 
horse came down — confound that ice thaw. 
The squire mistook you for me, didn't he ? ” 

“ Well,” said Masson, “the squire. couldn't 
very well help making the mistake when 




A fierce bellowing not far in the rear inter- 
rupted hitn. “-That is the squire, I suppose,” 
he went on* “ I passed him a couple of 
minutes ago. 'He seemed anxious to come 
up with you.” , 

**Good heay’ens,” said the young man. 
“ Look here, sir. I don’t know if you know 
the state of affairs. This lady and I wish to 
get married. You see what’s happened ? Cart 
smashed. If 3^u could give us a lift 

He spoke very pleasantly and yet earnestly. 
Masson bore no grudge against him. As be 
hesitated the squire’s daughter came from the 
hedge bank, where she had been sitting, into 
the light of hts lamps. 

“You will foigive me, won’t you?” she 
said, winningly. “ It was my only chance of 
getting away. I was frantic.” She looked 
very piteous and pretty in the light of the 
lamps. “ You will, won’t you ? ” she 
repeated 


“ Certainly,” said Masson; “ there’s nothing 
to forgive. Pray get in. I ought to think 
myself lucky to have been the young man, 
if it was only for ten minutes.” 

“ Come, Dick — quick I ” cried the squire’s 
daughter. 

The young man let the horse go and 
climbed into the car. 

“Just in time, I think,” he said, as Masson 
backed a little and slipped the car past the 
fallen trap to a loud chorus of “Stop, you 
rogue ! ” 

“ Good night, squire ! ” they all cried, as 
they went ahead through the thin falling 
tain. 

Later on, when Masson accepted an invita- 
tion to be best man at the wedding of Mr. 
Richard Castle with Miss Judith Trelawney, 
he realized that he had not come so badlv 
out of that silver thaw. He felt magnani- 
mous, in fact 
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HE hedgerows and woodlands the hazel-nuts (Fig. 4) are perfectly familiar 





are once again producing those 
quaint floral structures known 
1 $ “catkins,” At the end of 
funuary, long before the leaf 
JMuds wake up from their winter 
sleep, these curious blossoms begin to attract 
the eye. I'hronghout February, March, and 
April their variety increases, one species of 
tree after another putting forth its blossoms. 
Many people quite over- 
look the fact that our 
forest trees all bear 
flowers ; in fact, it may 
be said that' all British 
plants produce flowers, 
excepting ferns and 
mosses, and still lower 
forms that we need not 
consider. Probably some 
of rny readers will ' feel 
certain that they have 
seen trees and plants 
which never produce 
flowers, but that con- 
viction would only prove 
that either they have 
filled to notice the flowers 
in their proper season, or 
that the plant has failed 
to flower solely from lack 
t)f proper cultivation. 

Many of these plants 
whose flowers appear and 
are almost unnoticed at 
the time produce fruits 
^>1' seeds that are familiar 
to most persons. Now, 







the mere fact of gather- 
a nut, berry, or a juicy 


" nit from a tree is con- 
clusive evidence that . it has previously 
h'wered, for the fruit is the product of the 
i(<\ver. We find striking examples of this 
‘i'uongst familiar trees. Comparatively few 
pnopie are acquainted with the flowers of the 
elm, beech* and hazel trees ; yet the 
Pi. the winged seeds of the 

10), the beech-nuts, atui likewise 


/ \ ’• i’-: ; 

Fkj. I, -—Catkins of the hazel or nut tree. The long 
scaly catkins are the males; two fermie catkins 
(which eventually produce the seeds, or “ nutt ") are 
seen on the right. They aie very like leaf-buds, but 
con be recognised by their protruding stigmas. 


to them when they appear. 

This unfamiliarity with tree flowers is easy 
to explain. These flowers develop their parts 
during early spring, mostly before the leaves 
appear, when the trees themselves are not 
very readily distinguished by the ordinary 
untrained eye. Then, again, the flowers of 
trees are generally catkins, which all more or 
less resemble each other, and, consequently, 
are not readily recognised 
as different species. The 
hazel catkins of the hedge- 
rows and woodlands 
(Fig. i) are the first to 
make their appearance, 
and are doubtless the 
most familiar of this class 
of blossom. There is, 
however, a common error 
with regard to these cat- 
kins. The long pendent 
blossom is often said to 
develop into hedge-nuts. 
That this is quite wrong 
you may readily prove by 
observing that, when the 
leaves begin to appear, 
the catkins drop from 
the branches just, as the 
leaves do in autumn. 
Nevertheless, those cat- 
kins have performed their 
functions, and without 
them therecould certainly 
be no hedge-nuts. 

If on a 'Still day you 
suddenly strike a branch 
of hazel tree bearing cat- 
kins, you will immediately 
observe a cloud of yellow 
dust issuing from the catkins. By studying 
illustration Fig. i, the catkins will be seen to 
be composed of numerous scales which stand 
out horizontally from the central axis. Each 
of these scales covers eight tiny stamens^ which 
produce the yellow dust that fails so .readily 
from the blossoms. If you should nol know 
what stamens are, you have but to lo^ into 
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thfe centre of a poppy or a lily to find there 
some stalked objects whose large heads are 
continually bursting and producing quantities 
of the coloured dust called ** pollen.” Also, 
in the middle of the poppy and the lily 
will be found a central part or ovary which 
produces the seed. It should be observed, 
too, that both the poppy and the lily develop 
coloured petals around their stamens and* 
ovary. These coloured parts attract the eyes 
of insects who come to feed upon the pollen 
and nectar that the flowers provide for* them. 
The flowers not only invite the insects in this 
way to the feast they have prepared for them, 
but they often go farther and throw out sweet 
perfumes to reach passing insects that might 
not see their coloured petals. Some of these 
things I have mentioned before in previous 
articles in this Magazine, when dealing with 
the subject of floral structures, and I mention 
them here again for the benefit of the reader 
who may not have seen these other articles, 
and also because I now want to call attention 
to flowers which do not invite insects to visit 
them — which, in fact, arrange their parts on 
entirely different principles and for quite 
other purpoks. 

In the illustration Fig. i the catkins are 
shown of natural size, and it should be 
observed tha| the scales are arranged in spiral 
fashion about the pendent stalk ; the average 
number of scales on each catkin is about 
one hundred and sixty, so that each catkin 
bears about that number of little flowers ; for 
each scale with its eight stamens is a flower. 
The catkin is, therefore, a little pendent spike 
of flowers ; and these flowers are all male 
flowers, for they consist of stamens covered 
with a protective scale. It will be understood 
that what we call male flowers contain the 
pollen and that those which we call female 
flowers contain the seeds. 

It is obvious that these catkins of male 
flowers can never produce seeds like those of 
the lily or poppy, for they have no ovary ; 
and, as I have previously stated, they drop 
from the trees after the stamens have shed 
their pollen. We have, therefore, to search 
elsewhere for the female flowers, the 
flowers that eventually become hedge-nuts. 

^ Glancing along the branches that bear the 
catkins, you will find here and there a bud 
with some crimson filaments protruding from 
its apex (two examples can be seen in illus- 
tration Fig. 1% and it is these buds which 
contain the female flowers, together with the 
future hazel-nuts. These female blossdms 
are crowded together within the bud-like 
catkin, a scale placed between each two of 


the tiny ovaries, the outer scales of the catkin 
being eoipty. From the summit of 
ovary spring two crimson stigmas, ^ch pair 
therefore, representing one female flower 
within. The female catkin, then, like the 
larger male catkins, contains numcious 
flowers. ^ 

Now, having mastered the technicalities of 
structural detail, we may proceed to discover 
why the hazel has developed these curious 
catkins of colourless, insignificant-Iookir^ 
flowers, and also why the females and males 
need different forms of catkin. There is, I 
think, although probably all botanists will not 
agree with me, good reasons for thinking that 
these catkins of our woodland trees were 
once handsome flowers, and that their remote 
ancestors may have wooed insects with attrac- 
tive colours and sweet nectar. All that, how- 
ever, has passed away ; they can now afford 
to ignore the services of their insect allies. 
Sometimes a clumsy bee is seen struggling 
with one of these catkins, because it has dis- 
covered that it can make use of the pollen, 
which so early in the year is valuable ; but 
no nectar is provided, and to climb a 
dangling catkin is anything but comfortable; 
therefore, when better and more profitable 
flowers begin to appear, catkins are left 
severely alone. To the catkins themselves 
the visit of the bee is generally a sheer loss, 
for the bee does not visit the female 
catkins and convey the fertilizing pollen to 
their stigmas, but, instead, carries quantities 
of the pollen away for its own purposes. 
Besides that, the bee wastes much of the 
pollen by so clumsily shaking it from the 
catkins, causing it to be distributed where it 
will effect no useful purpose. The bee is in 
the wrong place ; the catkins have changed 
their love, they no longer woo insects, 
the ivind. 

There is the secret of -the whole matter. 
Rich nectar, coloured petals, sweet perfumes, 
convenient landing-stages, with sign- posts 
such as rows of hairs, coloured lines, and 
spots all converging to the nectar of the 
flowers, are all absent in the flowers of the 
catkins, because the wind does not requiie 
these inducements. Instead of them '^e 
have rows of horizontal scales with hollow 
cavities in their backs all arranged one abo^ e 
the other, and beneath them stamens that a-e 
continually ripening and shedding their pollen, 
which falls from them into the hollowed backs 
of the scales immediately below them, accni- 
mulating there into little heaps. In this wa^^ 
when the atmosphere is still, the catk-n 
becomes, as it were, a row of little shelves 
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Fig. 2,— Pollen-gi^ps from the ha:?el catkins. To the left they are magnified one hundred 
diameters and to the right three hundred diameters. 


all loaded up with pollen. Then comes a 
gentle puff of wind that vibrates the catkin, 
and from its scales arise little clouds of dust 
Then a larger gust shakes the branches, and 
quite a shower of the golden dust rains down 
from the numerous catkins, floating into the 
atmosphere like a cloud of smoke. After 
this comes a pause, and the little shelves 
once more begin to accumulate their loads 
of pollen ; the ends of the catkins go on 
lengthening out and new scales are spread, 
and new stamens ripen. How beautifully 
adapted is the structure of the catkin for the 
action of the wind ! The complex arrange- 
ments of the insect-pollinated flowers are 
marvellous indeed, but this mechanism for 
wind-pollination is none the less wonderful 
in spite of its simplicity. 

The pollen-grains that float away so readily 
into the atmosphere are so small and light 
that they often travel for miles even when 
borne by gentle winds. It follows, there- 
fore, that the grains of pollen must be 
exceedingly minute. How minute they really 
are Fig. 2 will help to make clear. The 
pollen-grains are there shown to the left 
magnified one hundred diameters \ or to put 
it more simply, they there appear ten thousand 
times as large as they really are. Again, to 
the right some of the grains are shown 
magnified three hundred diameters, or ninety 
thousand times their actual size. 

Having seen, then, how extremely tiny is 
each of these pollen-grains, we are better 
able to realize that, when we shake the 
bough of the hazel bush and cause a yellow 
cloud of pollen to be dispersed, the cloud 
does not consist merely of thousands of 
pollen-grains, but many millions of them. 

In view of this, it is not surprising that 
the rosy stigmas protruding from the female, 
bud-like catkins should receive some of the 


pollen from the atmo- 
sphere, I have .selected 
at random from a hazel 
branch one of these cat- 
kins, taking care while 
gathering it not to shake 
upon it any pollep from 
the catkins on the same 
branc'h. In Fig. 3 a 

magnified view of this 
catkin is shown, and it 
is particularly interesting 
owing to the fact that 
the pollen seems to have 
adhered to the stigma 
only on the sides that 

face in one direction ; 

and the side of the catkin itself that faces 
the same way is also dotted over with the tiny 
pale yellow grains. These details, together 
with the fact that the grains are thinly 

scattered, all point to the conclusion that 

the pollen visible had slowly accumulated 
from a given direction ; most probably carried 
by the wind, or, it may be, by falling showers 
in regular succession from the catkins of the 
branches near by. 

Thus the hazel gets its -stigmas pollinated 
without producing colours, sweets, perfumes, 
and any other devices that will attract insects 
and cause them to convey the fertilizing pollen 
from bloom to bloom. Of course, in spite 
of the vast quantities of pollen produced, 
insect fertilization is much the surer method, 
for an insect flies from flower to flower as it 
.sees them, whereas pollination by the wind is 




Fig. 3. — A n^nified view of a female catkin df the hazel, 
'showing the minute pollen-grains on its stigmas, carried there 
1^ the wind. 
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attrs^ct warmth stimulate the pol] 
to carry out the function of fertilizatK.n 
The tiny pollen-grain Seems alnu-st 
too minute to give any heed to, and 
yet what marvels it performs after rea< h- 
ing the stigma ! A kind of germination 
takes place, and the little grain develops 
a delicate tube which penetrates the 
tissues of the stigma. This tube travels 
right away to the embryo seed within 
the heart of the catkin, the fertilizing* 
element of the grain being thus con- 
veyed to the future seed, which after- 
wards rapidly develops. A glance at 
Fig. 3 will show that the extremely 
minute pollen-grain must extend a tube 
many hundreds of times its diameter 
to reach the embryo seed within the 
catkin. In Fig. 5 is shown a section of 
the stigma of a flower of the evening 
primrose to show how pollen - tubes 
penetrate the tissues of the stigma j this 
example is used for illustration because 
the pollen -grains and tissues of the 
evening primrose are larger and more 
suitable for photographic purposes. 
However, the movements of the pollen- 
tubes through the stigmas of the hazel 
catkins are practically the same. 


Fig. 4.— -The catkins (lure produced in the autumn at 
the same time as the ripe seeds, or “ nuts,” and remain 
on the trf« throughout the winter, developing, as 
shown in Fig. i, in the e'trly spring. Two male catkins 
are seen on ihe lower oranch. 

purely a matter of chance. Probably 
this accounts for the fact that so many 
of th^ seeds of the crimson - lipped 
catkins never ripen. Even the catkins 
that do mature rarely produce more 
than two or three seeds, although they 
often contain nine or ten female flowers. 
And this is the reason why we find 
hedge-nuts singly or clustered in twos * 
and threes, according to the product of 
the catkin (Fig. 4). 

What is the use of the crimson 
stigmas, if colour is of no service to the 
catkins ? This is a question that may 
naturally be asked. The answer is that 
crimson and purple browns are great 
attractors of heat rays, and during the 
early months of the year the weak rays 
of sunlight have to be made much of. 
If the male catkins are noticed before 
they lengthen out they will also be seen 
. to be of a reddish-brown colour, the 
colour, being concentrate^ on the 
that the sunlight, llierhfore 

the crimson of the, ^mas 



Flo. of an evening pttIbTOKe leen in MKstknh rfiowms 

wwute poUen-gnwiis it? Ussues by wgctupiim lutes 

^1^ f v^nttuOly r^h Uie seed* ni the h«»e of the owaiy-; 
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Til some previous 
arti les on plant life 
I have called atten- 
tion to the devices 
wliich insect - polli- 
nated flowers employ 
to effect cross-polli* 
nation, by means of 
whith stronger and 
better seeds are pro- 
(fUred. The hazel 
attains that^ end by 
producing its male 
and female flowers in 
sejiarate catkins ; and 
as the male catkins 
are pendulous, while 
the female are up- 
right, the latter are 
much more likely to 
receive pollen blown 
from other quarters 
than from their im- 
mediate neighbours. 



Fig. 6. — The female catkins of the alder develop into little woody 
cones. Some in their early stage are seen immediately beneath 
the male catkins. 
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often, be found to- 
gether with the new 
on the same branches 
(Fig. 6). 

Then there are the 
curious black buds 
that break out on the 
ends of the branches ‘ 
of the ash, revealing 
clusters of brownish 
flowers (Fig. 7). 
These flowers are 
very simple in struc- 
ture, some being 
male and consisting 
only of a pair of 
stamens, others 
female, consisting 
only of a single ovary, 
while still others may 
possess both ovary 
and stamens, these 
last being, of course, 
both male and 
female. An enlarged 
photograph of one of these latter is shown 
in Fig. 8. The three forms may some- 
times be found upon the same tree, and . 
they eventually develop into the winged 
seeds known as “keys ” (Fig. ii). 

Finally, we may consider the flowers 
of the elm. These grow at the summit 
of the branches and are often difficult 
to reach, although rooks when building 
will frequently throw down branches 
bearing good specimens. In Fig. 9 
some of the.se flowers are shown. They 
appear in clusters, and each flower con- 
sists of an ovary surrounded by a brown 


1 V*^.i ^ 1 ’ flowers of the ash tree, which break out from 

i-’i.ick buds at the ends of the branches and eventually produce 
the winged seeds shown in Fig. i x. 

Having thus dealt in detail with the hazel, my 
rcMcler will now be able to investigate on his 
0 "n account amongst other catkin - bearing 
for what I have written here regarding 
hazel applies in a general way to others. 
r*')wever, in conclusion, I will just glance at 
01 -i or two slightly different examples. 

Vear the river and in watery places we shall 
rii (1 the alder,' whose male catkins are very 
those of the, hazel, but the female catkins 
little cones of a red colour, which eventu- 
^ y develop) into woody structures yrith seeds 
D ween thffiiit scales; the old woody cones msf 
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cup - like en tel ope bearing six stamens ; 
so that they more nearly approach such 
flowers as lily and poppy, previously 
referred to. I^ater, when the leaves appear, 
each of their ovaries 
develops into a leaf- 
like fruit with a thick- 
ened seed in the 
centre, the fruit being 
readily dispersed by 
its leafy attachment 
(Fig, lo). 

There are many 
c^her examples jhat 
might be considered, 
such as oak,, willow, 
beech, birch, horn- 
beam, -etc., but these 
will all be found, more 
or less, to resemble 
those examples I have 
mentioned above j and 
the rambler in search 
of them may fathom 
their secrets in njost 
cases by means of a 
sharp penknife and a 
magnifying lens. And 
while he is so doing 
he may think not only 
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Fig. XX.— Tte wiriged secid^ or “Tceys,” of the ash. 


of the wondrous details of Nature's minute 
work, but also how well planned are her 
schemes. Glancing at the leafless branches he 
will ask ; Why do not the catkins appear, like 
most other flowers, to- 
gether with the leaves? 
Then let him reflect 
upon the agency of 
the thicket of leaves 
in intercepting the 
pollen carried by the 
winds, and the answer 
is obvious. Again, 
March and April are 
the two months of the 
year when the catkins 
hold their revels ; and 
also these are the two 
most windy montiis 
of the year. The in- 
finitely minute polk n- 
grain, the “Manh 
winds," and the oak or 
elm tree areallsim[^le 
links in a perk^ t 
chain of interrelat d 
facts, another exam] k 
of that perfect un:'V 
that underlies all 
Nature’s processes. 




THE NEW GOVERNESS. 

MteJ by «n. C. K. WIUIAHSOH. 


HIS isn^t a story. If it was I 
couldn't write it, because I’m 
only eight years old, and I 

never could do even com- 

positions properly. As soon 
a$ I had to choose a subject ~ 
“Sunset,” or “On a Mouse Caught in' a 
Trap,” or anythkig like that, my head began 

to feel funny, Iflte the head of Kitty’s doll 

that 1 broke, all hollow ; and I hadn’t an idea 
about the sun or mice, though lots would 
po]) into my head about every other subject 
in the world. 

Hut this is different, because it’s to tell 
about real things that happened in our house ; 
and a friend of ours who writes stories 
thought, as I knew more about the happen- 
ings than anyone else, I might put everything 
down as I remembered it, and then she 
would make the spelling and the expressions 
and punctuation marks right. 

We wouldn’t have had the new governess 
if our old one hadn’t got married to the 
' urate, who used sometimes to come to our 
schoolroom teas and ask if we knew our 
catechism, though such things were none of 
his business if lie came to flirt with Miss 
Pindar, as mother’s maid, Witting, said be 
did. But Kitty and I — we’re twins, though 
I’m a boy and she’s a girl — were jolly glad 
Miss Pindar got married, because we were 
tired of her — she was so unpretty, and always 
had a cold in her head which made her sniff 
every miriute regularly, as if she was a (.'lock 
and had to tick like that. But she knew a 
lot, and was connected with lords, which was, 
perhaps, why the curate' wanted to take her 
away from us and have her himself. 

We are not lords ; but my father s a knight, 
which I think sounds much braver and nicer, 
though he says he was never in battle, except 
in the City, where, it seems, you have to 
hght a lot if you want to get rich. Dad is 
very ricJi ; Witting told me so when I asked 
her, and so did a boy whose mother brought 
him to see me when she called on mother. 
P'U he was a nasty boy, for he said nobody 
hut new, vulgar people you needn’t know 
‘I'lything about wet^ as rich as we ; so I was 
^ning to hit him, when I remembered he was 
my house, and I only made a face at him 
«istead ’ 

Vol 


We’ve got two houses, one in London and 
one in the country. I like the one in the 
country a lot the best, and so does Kitty. 
It’s called Blackdean Towers, and it’s hun- 
dreds of years old, with lots of history about 
it, but it wasn’t ours when the history was 
being made ; we’ve only had it since Kitty 
and I were born. We were there when Miss 
Pindar got married, and a cousin of hers was 
•engaged to come and be our governess in 
her place, but she had measles or some silly 
children’s disease Kit and 1 outgrew long 
ago, so there was a great fuss. The wedding 
couldn’t be put off, and there was danger of 
our running about like young colts (that’s 
what dad said), with no one to look after us 
but Kitty’s nurse Brian, whom she’s begun 
to call her “ maid ” now that she’s going on 
nine. 

Perhaps mcjther could have helped take 
care of us for a little^ while (and we would 
have enjoyed that, for she’s f)erfectly sweet, 
and we can make her do exactly as we want), 
but she was busy because a lot of people 
were coming to stay in the house. Some of 
them were very grand, earls and such things, 
who like dad’s shooting ; and earlesses too, 
who must be amused every minute, so, of 
course, mother wouldn’t have time for us. 

We were hoping they wouldn’t find another 
governess, and we would have some fun ; but 
the morning of the day the first lot of people 
were expected, Witting came into the room 
where Brian was brushing Kitty’s hair, and 
said she : “ The new governess is arriving 
this afternoon by the 5.58 train.” 

She was talking to Brian, who is a pal of 
hers, and 1 was reading a book, but I pricked 
up my ears, 

“ Well, it’s a good thing, ’ said Brian. “ 1 
shall get a little peace, maybe. I can tell 
you, the two of them is a handful.” (I can 
imitate Brian nicely, which annoys her very 
much ; but, of course, I can’t do it on 
paper.) “ I hope,” she said, “ the new 
governess has the strong hand.” 

“ H’m ! ” said Witting, and pinched in her 
lips in a prim way she has— for she’s an old 
maid, like Miss Pindar. “My lady knows 
very little about her. She was so anxious to 
have someone in a great hurry that she had 
to be satisfied with what she couid get. It 
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will be the young woman's first situation as 

a governess, and she is only twenty-three.” 

** And me thirty, and they catch me 
napping ! ” groaned Brian, with an awful look 
at Kitty's back hair. 

“ What’s more, the only recommendations 
her ladyship has for this Miss Kennedy come 
from Mrs. Murray-Romaine, who admits that 
she knows nothing of her at first hand. She’s 
a distant relative of a clergyman Mrs. Murray- 
Romaine has helped in some charities, and 
he recommends her highly. But who’s he, I 
ask ? And she a blood relation ! ’’ 

“A— ah!” sighed Brian. “I hope it will 
turn out for the best. Anyhow, there’ll be 
some peace.” 

“Will there?” asked Witting. “And as 
for hope, it s easy to hope. Hope’s cheap. 
If my lady had taken my advice she’d have 
waited for Miss Pindar’s cousin, a most 
respectable person of about my age ; 1 re- 
member well her once coming to spend an 
afternoon with Miss Pindar. But her lady- 
ship said, ‘Well try Miss Kennedy. She’ll 
be better than nothing, and if she doesn’t get 
on with the children we can send her away. 
Anyhow, it wiB tide over an emergency. 
And she can’t do much harm in a fortnight.’ 
That’s what my lady says. But who knows 
with a stranger? And I have a kind of 
presentimentP 

Then they both began to talk about pre- 
sentiments, which seem to be bad thoughts 
about other people which 
turn out to be true, so that 
you can say, “ 1 told you 
so.” They were so inter- 
ested in telling each other 
anecdotes that they forgot 
all about the new governess, 
but Kitty and I didn’t. We 
thought having somebody 
young, who’d never taught 
children before, would be 
almost as good as having 
no governess at all, if we 
began with her in the right 
way. And, besides, people 
that Witting disapproves of 
are almost always rather 
nice. 

There was so much ex- 
citement in the house about the grand 
visitors who were coming — the grandest 
that mother and dad had ever been 
able to get together yet, we heard 
some of the servants saying — that Kit 
I managed to sneak out and hide 
in the big clump of larches close to 


the north gate, where the carriages .have to 
pass going to the station to meet trains. 

The porter at the lodge there is an old 
thing dad kept on when he bought Black- 
dean Towers, so when we two dashed out of 
the trees and told Parsons — that’s the red- 
haired groom — that we wanted ta. drive with 
him to meet our new governess, there wii.s 
no one to take us back home if he refused. 
So, after a fuss, he lifted us both up to the 
seat beside him in the dog-cart that 
going to fetch Miss Kennedy. 

There were so many people coming by 
the same train to stop at our house that the 
motor omnibus and all the carriages were 
going down too, and Kit and I were quite 
excited. It was almost like being in a 
procession. 

Little Binks jumped down from the buck 
seat when we got to the station, to meet the 
train coming in and try to find the governess. 
As soon as she came I was to climb over 
and sit next to BinLs, for there’d only be 
room for Kitty with a squeeze on the front 
seat by Parsons going back. But I sat 
where I was to wait till I should see some 
body who looked like a governess, with Bink.s 
carrying her bag. 

All the grand people came first. I knew 
them, though I’d never seen them before, 
because they got into our carriages, but they 
didn't look any grander than anybody else, 
and none of the ladies were as pretty or 
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smart as mother. But by-and-by a lovely 
lady walked through the gate, with a tall man 
beside her. He was good-looking, too, with 
a nice brown face and a scar on his forehead, 
and she — sakes alive I (as Brian says) — but 
sbe was pretty. 

“Oh, isn't she a real beauty?” said Kitty. 
“She must be an earless.” But, if you'll 
believe it, she was the new governess. Who 
would have thought governesses could be like 
^hat ? She had jolly yellow hair, with beauti- 
ful thick waves in it, and big purply-blue 
eyus just like violets. When she came up to 
the dog cart' at^ saw us staring at -her she 
smiled, and two dimples ever so deep made 
little round dents in her pink cheeks. Her 
teeth were just as white and even as Kitty's, 
too, and a lot nicer than mine, for one of 
mine is out, and I have to keep touching the 
place all the time with my tongue for fear a 
gold tooth will grow in. 

She was a jolly girl ! She climbed up as 
if she’d been used to dog-carts all her life, 
nodded to the nice, brown man, thanked him 
for being kind to her (who wouldtlt be kind, 
was what I thought), and when she found 
that I’d like to sit by her she said w'e 
could manage quite well if she took Kitty 
on her lap. 

The only luggage she brought with her 
was a big brown kit-bag, just like almost all 
the other kit-bags I've ever seen in the 
world, for her box had to come up after- 
wards. She could do without that till 
to-morrow morning, if neces.sary, she said, 
but the bag she must have, so it went on the 
back seat with Binks. 

We had a ripping time driving home, and 
I wished it had been ten miles instead of 
four, because Miss Kennedy was so agreeable, 
and told us such lots of interesting things. 
She said it had been so dreadfully crowded 
Second-class, she’d had to come first, in a 
smoking-carriage at that ; and there had been 
a little accident — just something on the line, 
vdiich made all the carriages “ bump, bump ” 

and the brown man who came as far as 
the cart with her had been very good. He 
changed seats with her, so as to sit next to 
the window, which had been broken in the 
shock, and bound up her wrist with his 
handkerchief* after taking some bits of glass 
J>ut of it. She asked if we knew who he was, 
but we didn’t, for we’d never seen him before. 
JVe kne^^ he was for our house, though, 
because he got into the motor-omnibus with 
other people, but he might be one of 
the earls, or he might be a judge (there was 
a judge asked), or he might .be the man who 


was invited because he knew how to give a 
funny entertainment in the drawing-room. 
We were keen on him, because mother had 
promised that perhaps we might sit up and 
see the entertainment, but we didn’t know 
the man’s name. 

“ If I was a grown-up and as pretty as you 
are,” said Kitty, “ I w^ouldn’t be a governess.” 

“ I’m glad you think I’m nice to look at, 
because then you may learn to love me,” 
answered Miss Kennedy. “ But about being 
a governess, I expect you'd be one if you 
didn't have any more money than I have. 
Besides, I don't think I shall mind when I 
have pupils like you, who will help me and 
make me fond of them.” 

Neither Kitty nor I .said anything. We 
just stared up at her, dumb as fishes, with 
our mouths open, as if we were drinking her 
in ; but she looked right down into my eyes, 
and we somehow seemed to understand each 
other through and through. I had such a 
queer feeling that went to my finger-ends 
and my toes. I suppose it must have been 
falling in love. Kitty’s been in love several 
times, but I never was before. It does feel 
funny I I didn’t know whether I liked it ,or 
not ; but I knew one thing : I’d have fought 
for Miss Kennedy, and I wouldn’t have cried 
a drop if the other fellows broke my head 
open, especially if she’d been looking on. 

Well, we got home, and drove round to 
a side entrance, because all the earls and 
earlesses were arriving at the front door. 
Mother was busy receiving them, so we didn’t 
sec her ; but we took Miss Kennedy with us 
to show her everything. First we showed 
her her own room, across the corridor from 
ours, in what the grown - ups call the 
“ children’s wing ” ; then we took her into 
Kitty’s and my rooms, and would have taken 
her into Brian’s too, only she wouldn’t go ; 
then we trotted her to our playroom, and last 
of all to the schoolroom. She was delighted 
with that, and we had a good time looking at 
our favourite books, which we are allowed to 
keep there in bookcases with glass doors, 
though they’re not school-books at all. We 
didn’t give her a minute to go and take off 
her hat, but she didn’t seem to mind, and 
the first thing we knew it was half-past six, 
which is our time for supper. She w^as to 
have it with us, of course — the governess 
always does — so she said she would just run 
and put,^away her hat, without waiting to 
change, so as not to keep us long. I can un- 
pack afterwards,” she told us ; but Kitty said 
that Thompson, the maid who does our wing, 
had unpacked Miss Kennedy’s already ; 
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she’d met her in the corridor on the way to 
do it. 

When Miss Kennedy heard that she didn^t 
look pleased. She flushed up and seemed 
to forget about us for a minute. But she 
came to herself again, ran away to her own 
room for a moment, and then came back all 
fresh and rosy with cold water. 

You must have been mistaken, dear,” she 
said to Kitty, “ about my 
bag being unpacked. It 
hasn’t even come up yet.” 

We had awfully good 
things to eat that night, 

1 remember, and Miss 
Kennedy let us smear 
more jam on our bread 
than Miss Pindar used to. 

She was telling us a story, 
when Brian came to the 
door. “ Master Eric, her 
ladyship wishes to see 
you,” said she. “ No, 

Miss Kitty, not you. You 
are to stop where you 
are.’’ 

I tried to think what 
I’d been doing that was 
naughty, but ccmldn’t re- 
member anything very 
particular. Briap took 
me to mother’s room, 
where she was dressing 
for dinner. It was only 
eight o’clock, and dinner 
isn’t till a quarter to nine 
for the grown-ups, but 
she was almost ready. 

She did look nice in 
a shiny white dress, with 
lots of diamonds spark- 
ling all over her as far 
down as her waist, and a kind of crown 
in her hair. But she didn’t have a pretty 
colour in her cheeks as she usually does. 
She was pale, and seemed scared. 

In the room were Witting and I'hompson, 
both looking very (jueer. 

Eric,” mother began, “ I hear you and 
Kitty went in the dog-cart that was sent to 
meet your new governess. Miss Kennedy ? ” 

I said “yes,” expecting to be scolded ; but 
she didn’t scold, or even seem to care. 

“Miss Kennedy had a kit-bag, hajdn’t 
she ? ” mother went on. “ Did she. say any- 
thing about it?” 

“ She said she must have it to-night, but 
didn’t mind about the rest of her things,” I 
answered 


“A— ah!” exclaimed mother; and she 
and Witting gave each other a long, odd 
look. 

“What do you think of her?” mother 
asked. 

“ Oh, we both think she’s a regular 
ripper,” said I. “She’s beautiful, and she 
tells splendid stories.” 

“The minx, trying to curry favour with 


those poor innocents and get them on her 
side,” whispered Witting, in a hissing kind 
of voice ; but I heard every word and won- 
dered what she meant. 

“ What a mercy she forgot to lock the 
bag ! ” mother murmured ; but I heard tlyu 
too. And she asked me : “ Has Miss 
Kennedy said anything about her bag to you 
or Kitty since you arrived at the house ? ” 

I thought a minute, and then I told ho^^ 
she hadn’t seemed pleased when Kitty had 
said Thompson had gone to unpack her 
bag. “ But afterwards she went to her 
room and found it hadn’t even been brought 
up,” I remembered to say, “so it was all 
right.” 

“ All right, indeed I ” Witting repeated, in 
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hollow voice, that sounded as if it came up 
from a cellar. “ What are you going to do 
no'iv^ my lady ? ’’ 

‘‘ Oh, I don’t know,” said mother. “ It’s 
su(h a’ responsibility. But, of course, she 
must be got rid of at once. Only to think 
of her being so young ! ” 

I dare say she’s not so young as she con- 
trives to look, my lady,” said Witting. “ No 
doubt it’s all paint and powder and yellow 
hair dye, such as anybody might use to make 
themselves as good-looking as she is, if they 
hadn’t their self-respect to think of. A 
regular hussy, that’s what I said to myself, 
niy lady, the first instant I clapped c'yes on 
her, coming into the house with those poor, 
blessed babes. Nor I wasn’t surprised either, 
f(^r it went right in with my presentiment, as 
1 was saying to your ladyship, when Thompson 
was fainting away in my room in consequence 
of what she had seen in the bag.” 

They’d forgotten me by this time, hut I 
was taking in every word, and, though 1 
couldn’t understand half what they meant, 
] felt my eyes getting bigger and bigger and 
iTiy ears hotter and hotter. Whatever it was, 
lliey seemed to be saying bad things about 
niy beautiful governess, and I just felt I 
couldn’t stand it. 

“ She isn’t a hussy and she doesn’t paint, 
and you’re an old pig. Witting ! ” I almost 
cried. 

“ Eric, I’m ashamed of you 1 ” exclaimed 
mother. “ Be silent, unless you are ques- 
tioned \ and go and sit over there in that 
corner till I give you permission to come 
out.” 

“ I want to go back to Miss Kennedy,” I 
said, for I didn’t care now w’hether 1 was 
punished or not. 

“ You will not go back to Miss Kennedy, 
nor will she be long in the house,” said 
mother. Brian, take Master Eric and put 
him in that high chair by the window. Now, 
in half an hour I must go down to the draw- 
ing-room, and something must be settled 
first, for that creature can’t possibly be 
allowed to spend the night in this house, 
hven without her bag, there is no telling 
"'hat she might not do.” 

“ Wouldn’t you let me fetch Sir James, my 
lady ? asked Witting. 

“ It would be best, but Fm so afraid he 
"^ould insist on sending for the police, and it 
'vould be too hateful to have a scandal.” 

“Fm sure Sir James will quite see that, 
lady, if you’ll allow me to suggest.” 

“ Ver}^ well. You may call him.” 

So Witting bounced out, looking very 


important, and mother sent Brian away, but 
kept Thompson. In a minute dad came in, 
with his white tie untied, and his nice white 
waistcoat only half buttoned. 

“ What’s the row about the new 
governess?” he asked. 

“James,” said mother, “she’s a burglar — 
a professional burglar.” 

“ Nonsense, my dear girl 1 ” said dad. 

“ It’s not nonsense. It’s the solemn truth, 
as I will prove to you. Oh, James, my heart 
stands still to think of the wonderful escape 
we have had, by discovering her dreadful 
wickedness in time. What a clever fiend ! 
She must have found out that we were going 
to have a house-party, with half-a-dozen 
women famous for their pearls, to say nothing 
of Lady Mather’s Indian ruby and Mrs. Cass- 
Underwood’s emeralds, which she’s sure to 
have brought. If the awful creature hadn’t 
forgotten to lock her bag, and Thompson 
hadn’t started to unpack it, we would have 
all been robbed and perhaps murdered in 
our beds.” 

“What was in her bag?” asked dad. 
And 1 was dying to know, too ; but they’d 
forgotten about me again, and I thought the 
best thing I could do was to keep still and 
not remind them that there was a me. 

“ Thompson shall show you what is in the 
bag,” said mother. “ Poor 'Fhompson is 
quite a heroine. When she had opened" it 
she nearly fainted at the horrid sight, but she 
kept presence of mind enough to lake up 
the bag, stagger with it as far as W itling’s 
room, and not faint until she was there.” 

“ Very wise of her,” said dad. “ But 
where’s the bag?” 

“Here ! ” exclaimed mother, in a tone like 
the lady in the pantomime I went to at 
Christmas. W’ith that she swept a white 
velvet dressing-gown of hers out of the way, 
and showed a brown kit-bag that it had been 
hiding as it hung over a chair. It was the 
kit bag we had brought up from the station 
in the dog-cart. ’ 

Dad bent over and looked in, for the bag 
was open, and then he exclaimed, “ By Jove I 
A regular cracksman’s outfit 1 ” 

“ What did I tell you ? ” asked mother. 
“ And a disguise, too. A wig, and mask, and 
a long grey gown — probably to make her 
look like a ghost, and frighten people, if she 
were seen.” 

“ Surely there must be some mistake,” said 
dad. “ Mrs. Murray-Romaine recommended 
the girl, didn’t she ? ” 

“ Yes ; but she knew nothing about her, 
really. It was only that she was a cousin of 
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a poor clergyman — apparently a very worthy 
man, but he might have evil relative's ; or 
this creature may have in some way got rid of 
the real applicant and be masquerading in 
her place, for the purpose of making a great 
haul of jewels here ai the Towers. Oh, 1 
tremble to think of it. Of course, she has 
accomplices. No doubt they are hiding 
somewhere in the neighbourhood now, wait- 
ing for her to open the house and let them 
in/* 

Sounds a bit melodramatic,” said dad ; 
** but, anyhow, we’d better have her hero and 
talk to her.” 

“ You. talk to her. I am too nervous,” 
said mother “But promise me you won’t 
send for the police. Couldn’t we have her 
put out of the house and arrested afterwards, 
when it needn’t be associated with us in any 
way?f^ ^ 

“ We’ll see about that,” said dad, pulling 
his moustache. “ It’s a queer business.” 

- Everyone in the room was either looking 
into the bag, or else looking at the people 
who were looking into the bag. That gave 


me a chance to run tor it and 
warn Miss Kennedy. 1 didn’t 
care what any of them said. 
I knew she wasn’t bad, but 
good, and I wasn’t going to 
let her be arrested and put in 
prison if J could help it. 

My chair, where I’d been 
told to sit still, was close to 
the window — a big window, 
with long, thick, blue satj^i 
curtains that were drawn 
across it. But I was sure tlie 
window would be open, 
for it was always kept so, 
because mother thinks 
there’s nothing like fresh 
air, whatever the weather 

is. 

All the backs were 
turned to me, and, though 
I couldn’t have run across 
the room without being 
seen and caught, I could 
easily slip softly down 
from the chair and be- 
hind the curtain. 1 did 

it, and in another instant 
1 was over the window- 
sill and letting myself 
down by the ivy, which 
was so old it was jiis‘ 
like a great network of 
ropes. 

Mother’s room is on the first floor, so it 
was nothing of a climb, even for a little boy 
like me, and in two or three minutes i was 
running across the lawn to the big bow 

window in the library. It wasn’t closed 

yet, so I got in all right and darted upstairs 

to our wing, hoping to be in time to save 
Miss Kennedy. But when I softly opened 
the door of the schoolroom there was dud, 
looking about seven feet tail, talking to our 
new governess. 

He was just saying, “But there are the 
contents of your bag ! How do you explain 
them ? ” 

“I can’t explain them,” answered Miss 
Kennedy, with the pink gone out of her 
cheeks. “ All' I can say is that L hadn’t any 
such things M my bag. If they are there 
some cruel person must have put them in for 
a practical joke — a horrible practical joke.” 

“ I’m afraid that is rather a lame explana' 
tion,” said dad. “Unless you can 
your innocence ” 

'*®ut I didn’t wait to hear any more. ^ 
knew he was going to say he would have 
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arrested, and perhaps she would be in prison 
for the rest of her life. Suddenly I thought 
of a thing I might try to do for her, although 
it all depended on another person, and the 
trouble was, I didn't even know his name. 
But, anyhow, I slid down the balusters to 
get downstairs in hurry, and asked Peter, 
the nicest footman, if he knew which was the 
room of a tall gentleman with a brown face 
and no moustache or beard and a nice smile. 
P^^ter said there were three or four gentlemen 
cut on that pattern now in the house ; but 
when I told him the one I meant had a scar 
across his forehead as if he might have fought 
in a war he knew who it was — a Mr. Nevill, 
said he— and sent me to the right room. 
I knocked at tlie door, and bolted in the 
minute someone answered. It was the man 
1 wanted, and he was all dressed for dinner, 
looking awfully nice, and writing something 
by the electric lamp on the table. 

“ Halloa ! ” said he. Come in. Glad to 
see you. WeVe met before, haven’t we ? " 

“ Yes, sir,” said 1. “ That’s why I came. 

Miss Kennedy — that’s our new governess we 
were meeting at the station when we saw you 
— told us you were good to her in the train, 
so I thought maybe you’d be good again 
now that she’s in trouble.” 

“In trouble?” he repeated after me, his 
nice smile gone in an instant and his eyes 
very solemn, looking hard at me. “I am 
sorry indeed to hear that, but you must tell 
me a.s quickly as you can what I can do, and 
you may be sure that I will do it.” 

“She doesn’t know I’ve come,” I ex- 
plained. “ I thought of it myself. But you 
see she’s all alone, without any friends except 
Kitty and me, and it isn’t as if we were 
grown up. Mother and dad think she’s a 
wicked girl, and they’re going to send her 
away at once ; but I know she isn’t wicked, 
i>ut very good, or she couldn’t be so pretty 
and sweet, or tell such nice stories. I'hey 
‘^ay she’s a burglar, and that she’s here to rob 
everybody of their jewellery; and that she 
wants to let more burglars, friends of hers, 
into the house to help her steal.” 

“ Good heavens I how did they get such 
^n idea into their heads ? It’s pre- 
posterous.” 

“ It’s because ot what’s in her bag — all 
Sorts of queer things such as burglars use. 

she says it must be a practical joke ; 
she’s talking to dad about it now, as pale as 
^ ghost, but he won’t believe her ; so, before 
he could send her away to prison, I came to 
ask if you would be so kind as to pretend 
the bag was yours. Maybe I oughtn’t to ask 


you, for it would be a fib, of course ; but 
poor Miss Kennedy ” 

While I was talking he jumped up and 
went across the room to a bag that wasr 
standing on the floor — a big brown kit-bag, 
just like Miss Kennedy’s and everybody 
else’s. 

“By Jove !” he exclaimed, twice over, in 
a queer voice, without answering me or 
seeming to pay any attention, “Why, it’s 
locked ! ” he went on. “I know I didn’t 

lock mine. What if ” 1'hen he turned 

to me, almost fiercely. “ Where is Sir James 
Burnside talking to Miss Kennedy?” he 
asked. 

“ In our schoolroom,” I said. 

“ Can you take me there at once ? ” 

Of course, I said I could, and I was very 
glad, for now I knew he was going to help 
Miss Kennedy. He picked up the brown 
bag from the floor, and when we met Peter in 
the corridor and he asked if he shouldn’t 
take the bag, Mr. Nevill said no, thank you, 
he would prefer to carry it himself. 

I showed him the way to the schoolroom 
and went right in, Mr. Nevill following. We 
were in time, because dad was still there, and 
Miss Kennedy was crying. 

“ Sir James,” said the nice brown man, 
when dad looked round surprised and cross 
at seeing me, “this splendid little chap ol‘ 
yours has shown presence of mind worthy 
of one three times his age. He has done 
exactly the right thing at the right moment, 
and by bringing me here to you now he ha.s 
prevented a great wrong from being com- 
mitted —a wrong not so easily righted after- 
wards.” 

“ My dear Nevill, I can’t imagine what 
you’re driving at,” said dad. 

“ I’m going to tell you. My young friend 
here says that this lady has been sus{)ected 
by you and I>ady Burnside on account of 
some strange things found in her travelling- 
bag. Well, that is my bag, and those are 
my things.” 

“ A burglar’s outfit ! ” exclaimed dad. 

“Just so. For the entertainment you 
kindly asked me to give to-morrow night. 
You wrote, ‘ Please give us your latest ’ ; and 
‘ Burglar Ben ’ is my latest.” 

I could have hugged him for being so good 
to Miss Kennedy and me as to take it all on 
himself, just as I’d wanted him to ; but when 
he plumped the other bag from his room 
down on the floor under dad’s nose, and 
said, “This must be Miss Kennedy’s pro- 
perty. They’re just alike, but they must 
have got mixed up in a slight accident we 
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should have heen sent out 01 
the house in disgrace,” finished Miss 
Kennedy^ “Oh, don’t think iVe 
forgotten to be grateful to Eric; 
And she kissed me. 

I never liked being kissed before, 
but I liked that,^ and I felt so happv 
and queer, all at one time, that i 
didn’t know whether I wanted to 
laugh or to cry. 4 

“Was it really and truly an^ 
honour bright your bag with the 
burglary things they found in it?’’ 
I asked, in a hurry, so they wouldn’t 
notice how red I got. 

“ Really and truly,” said Mr. Nevill. 
“ You see, I write plays, short ones 
and long ones, anything that comes 
into my head, and they are played 
at theatres ; but just to please my 
friends sometimes (and your dad is 
my friend), if there’s a bit of one 
with only a character or two, I act in 
them myself, at the friend’s house. 
This time it was to be a little play 
with a burglar in it, and there was 
a whole bagful of the burglar’s things, 
to make it seem real. Now do you 
understand ? ” 

I nodded ; for I did understand — 

“MR. NKVILL SAUl NO, THANK YOU, HE WOULD I'REI-ER 'lO CARRY ElmOSt. 

; ^ himself," “ But if it hadn’t been for you, my 

foolish mistake this afternoon in 
had in the train^ when both fell, 'fhis is locked mixing up the twin brown kit-bags might 
If it’s Miss Kennedy’s, she’ll no doubt have have made Miss Kennedy’s * adventure,’ as 
the key,” I began to wonder if it was true she calls it, a great deal more serious and 
and not a make-up story to save her, after all. unpleasant than it was. Eric, you’re a man 
“ I have the key in my pocket, but I and a brother, and I’d like to shake hands 

wasn’t certain whether I’d locked the bag or with you.” 

not,” said Miss Kennedy. “ I’m sure this is I was proud. It was almost as good as 

mine. If it is, there ought to be a blue being kissed by Her^ though, of course, not 

cashmere dressing-gown on top, and a little quite. 

white silk work-bag.” Dad went to fetch mother, so that she 

With that she stooped down to unlock the could apologize to Miss Kennedy too, and 
bag, and there were the blue gown and the while he was gone Mr. Nevill and Miss 
white silk bag, sure enough, I just clapped Kennedy talked a lot to each other, very fast, 
my hands, I was so glad. each one patting my hair, so their hands 

“ I can only beg you to forgive us,” said must have almost touched sometimes. bLit 

dad. “ But what were we to think ? ” they looked as if they liked each other 

Oh, I don’t blame you,” said Miss a good deal, so perhaps they wouldn’t 

Kennedy, in a shaky voice. “ But it has mind, 

been a dreadful adventure. If it hadn’t *Mr. Nevill gave me a splendid tip, 

been for — for Mr. Nevill ” every afternoon after that he came and h^rd 

“For Eric, you mean,” said Mr. Nevill, tea with Miss Kennedy and Kitty and me in 

with his hand on my shoulder. “ If he the schoolroom. He took walks with us m 

hadn’t come to see me when he did, I the park, too, and I was awfully sorry when 

wouldn’t have opened this bag till it was he said at last that he was going away, 

time to give my entertainment to-morrow^ “ Won’t you eVer come back ? ^ 

night, and ” 4 asked. 
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“ WITH THAT SHE .STOOPED DOWN TO UNLOCK THE HAG.” 


‘‘ Yes,” said he, “ I .shall come again — to 
fetch Miss Kennedy’s brown bag.” 

“ VVhy, has she given it to you — to go with 
yours ? ” 1 asked. 

‘‘ Not yet ; but she’s promised to. And 
she’s promised to give herself to me with it.” 

“ That’s because you were so good to her,” 
said I. 

“ It’s to give me a chance to be good to 
her all the rest of my life,” said he, “ and I 
mean to make the most of it. Look here, 
Kric ; I think you ought to be best man at 
the wedding. I shall owe the bride to you.” 

“ But I want her for my governess,” I ^id. 
“ I sha’n’t have Miss Pindar’s cousin.” 

“ I’ll see if I can’t get your dad to give you 


a tutor,” said Mr. Nevill. How would you 
like that ? ” 

“Not so well as having Miss Kennedy,” I 
grumbled. “ I love her.” 

“ So do I,” said Mr. Nevill. 

“And I love you both,” said Miss 
Kennedy. 

Of course, it was he who got her, because 
he is a big man and I’m a little boy, which I 
don’t call fair, anyhow. Still, I’m not sorry 
I called him in to help. I’d do it over again 
if I had to ; and the lady who’s putting my 
spelling and the other things right says it’s 
better to have loved and lost than never to 
have loved at all. But I wm't have Miss 
Pindar’s cousin. 
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A Comparison Between British and Foreign Performances. 


IP 


this article is given a brief 
biographical sketch of the 
most prominent athletes who 
are likely to travel to England 
to compete in the Olympian 
Games. At the present time 
it is of the very greatest interest to every 
class of reader to know what men are coming 


across to meet our own athletic champions, 
and, therefore, the following particulars, 
which we believe to be made accessible for 


the first time in this country, are of unique 
interest and v|lue. 

In writing |of representatives of foreign 
countries we fiave, in the first place, given 
portraits and ^cords of the best men avail- 
able, and the^ we have followed, whenever 
possible, by a| comparison between the per- 
formances of fhe foreigners and those of our 
own men, sokhat the reader will be able 
to see at a g^nce what chance we have of 
winning the eltent 


Samerica. 

As regards^ the men who will represent 
America in th|i|S forthcoming Olympic Games, 
it would "be ' quite easy to mention the 
names of several who are likely to put 
the Stars and Stripes in first place at Shep- 
herd’s Bush next July ; but of all the men 
most , likely to earn winning braejeets, the 
names of J., B. Taylor, Ralph Rose, Melvin 
W. Sheppard, and Nathaniel J. Cartmell at 


For a sprinter, Tayloc has not enjoyed 
very robust health, but under the watchful 
eye of Mike- Murphy, the University of 
Pennsylvania trainer, he produced his very 
best form last year. • 

At the Intercollegiate Championships, held 
at Harvard on May 31st and June ist, he 
covered the quarter in 48 4-ssec., creating 
an Intercollegiate record which should stand 
for many a long .day, and only likely to be 
beaten by himself. At the Anjerican Amateur 
Championships at the Jamestown Exposition 
he won the quarter in 51 sec., but would 
probably have made much faster time had he 
been pushed. Whoever beats Taylor at the 
forthcoming Olympic Games is likely to do 
the quarter in record time. The University 
of Pennsylvania flyer is twenty-four years of 
age, is nearly 6ft. in height, and weighs 
list. iilb. He is very unassuming, and 
therefore popular at the University. 

(Taylor’s fastest quarter is 48 4-5sec., a 
time which was equalled by our representa- 
tive, W. Hals welt 1906. The 1907 

A. A. A. champion, however, took 52 3-5sec. 
to complete the distance ; thus, on this 
time, we should be some 3 4-5sec. to 
the bad. 

The British amateur record stands at 
48j^sec., made by H. C. Lr Tindall in 
1889 and tied by £. C. Bredin in 1895*) 

MELVIN W. SHEPPARD. 

Runner. 


once suggest themselves. 

J, B. TAYLOR, 

Sprinter, 

J* B. Taylor, who attended the Central 
High and Brown Preparatory Schools, Phila- 
delphia, before entering the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1903, is not only the fastest 
man in America at a quarter of a mile, but 
is the only, known case of a negro who has 
the leg itiuscles of a white . man and the 
sprinter’s instep. In his freshman year at 
the University he broke the Intercollegiate 
record , for the quarter, previously held by 
M. W. Long, of Columbia, University* 
Taylor’s time was 49 i-5sec., one-i^th of a 
second better than that of I^ong, who, by the 
way, won the 400 metres (just over 437yds* 
EfigUsh. measuret^t) at the Olyn^c Games 
hm m Paris m k , . . . . 


Melvin W. Sheppard, who was^ bom at 
Almonesson, N.J*, on September 5th, 1883, 
is undoubtedly the best runner between half 
a mile and two milfes that America has ever 
produced. Although he ran prior to 1904* 
it was in that year that he appeared in the 
athletic Armament as a star of the first magni- 
tude. At the Interscholastic meeting held 
New York he captured the half-mile a? d 
mile races for t^e Brown Preparatory School 
with ease, his times being 2 min. 3 4:5®^ ” 
and 4min. 34 i-5sec. respectively, bo h 
records for indoor meets. In the same yt 
'be accounted for the half-mile and mile 
the Olympic Interroholastic Cfiaunpionshii)s 
at St Lpuis. In the followii^ year he broJ.e 
both th6 .mile and two inite i^prd, the fi; ^ 
it Cornell in Marqh, w&enhis ritm was 4mr>>- 
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the American, whose time is 4min. 2 8 2-5sec., 
by 6sec. Butterfield has done the distance 
in 4 min. i8 2-5sec 

British amateur record for half-mile, made 
by F. J, K. Cross in i8S8, is imin, 54 3-5sec. 
British amateur record for mile, made by 
J. Binks in 1902, is 4min. 16 4-5sec») , 

NATHANIEL J. CARTMELL. 

Sprinter. 

As Nathaniel J. Cartmell is only just 
twenty-four years of age it is probable that 
his best form is yet to be produced. Never- 
theless he has already done enough 
to stamp him as America's fastest 
sprinter at the 
present day. 
As long ago as 
1903 he broke 
three Inter- 
scholastic re- 
cords by nego*» 
tiating the 


h Id by the University of Pennsylvania, his 
t.nic being 57 2-5sec. In 1906 

Sheppard join^ the Irish-American Athletic 
Ciiib, and won the i, 000yds. and mile indoor 
N aiional Championships in their colours. He 
nt \t won the mile in the Metropolitan, 

National, and Canadian meetings. He is 
the holder of the i, 000yds. indoor record of 
2 min.i 74 'Ssec- 
made at Madi- 
son Square 
Gardens on 
November 9th, 

1 906. t 

In 1907 he \ 
ran .better than f, 
ever, covering 
the half-mile in 
1 min. 562-5560. 
at the Metro- 
politan Cham- 
p i o n s h i p s , 
iniin.582-5sec. 
in the National ' 

Champion- 
s h i {) s , a n d • 
imin.58i-5sec. 
in the Cana- 
dian Cham- 
pionships. 

Unlike the 
majority of 
Americans, 

Sheppard does 
not pay any 
particular at- 
tention to train- 
ing, but keeps; 
himself in con- 
dition by run- ’ 
ning practically 
iill the year 
round. He is 
5 ft. 8j^in. in 
^'‘‘\ght, . and 
'^(■‘ighs list, 
lolb. 

(On our be^t 
F’erformance if 

‘ V06, by A. Astley, we should be i 2-5sec. 

‘'iower than the American, and in 1907 Mr. 
i drbairn-Crawford could do no better than 
I min. 59 3-5sec., as compared with Sheppard’s 
i-nm. s6.2-5sec. ‘ 

. In the mile race, however, the comparison 
I ’ in favour of England. G. Butterfield has 
h id the A. A. A. Championship for three 
y'ars rtumihg^ and on' his 1907 time of 
4min. aa show pian and the quarter 



in 

the 

22 

the 


I o o y d s • 

10 i-5sec., 
220yds. in 
i-5sec., and 
quarter in 54300. 
Although he ran 
second to Schick 
of Harvard in the 
Intercollegiate 
Championships in 
1904, he made 
amends by win 
ning the 220yds, 
in the dual meet 
between the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania and Colum 
bia, and* the 1 00yds. and 320yds, 
between the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and Cornell. In 1905 he did not 
compete, but in 1906 he won the xooyds. 
and 220yds. in the Intercollegiate Champion- 
ships, and repeated the performance last year, 
when he did the 1 00yds. in evens and the 
220yds. in 21 4-5sec. At the InterccBegiate 
Championships held at the Jamestown Expo- 
sition he did even better time, coverj^ the 
looyds. in 94-5sec., the aaQjrds. in 21 

wiBbe 
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beted that Cartmel!, although beaten, ran a 
very close race with J, W. Morton for the 
looyds. Championship of England last 
yean Cartmell is the captain of the all- 
conquering University of Pennsylvania track 
team, which won six 
firsts out of thirteen 
events in the Intercol- 
legiate Championships 
at Harvard on May 31st 
and June ist, 1907. 

The Pennsylvania track 
captain is nearly 6ft. in 
height and weighs i2st. 

(On September 17th, 

1904, J. W, Morton ran 
the distance of 1 00yds. 

, 9 4 “ Ssec., a time 
which equals the 
American's re- 
cord. In 1905, 
however, Mofton 
took 10 i“5sec. ; 
in 1906, 10*2-5 
sec.; and in 1^7, 

10 4-5sec. "this 
was the occasion 
on which Mr. 

Cartmell was 
beaten by our re- 
presentative. I 

The British 
record for the 
1 00yds. is 9 4-5 
sec., made by 
A. F. DufFey in 
1901.) 

I Canada] 

ROBERT i^RR. 

Sprinter. 

Canada's hope 
in the Olympic 
sprints will be 
Robert Kerr, of 
Hamilton, On- 
tario. Bom in 

Enniskillen, Ireland, he went to Canada 
as a baby. He is now twenty-five years of 
age, and has been for three years Canadian 
champion at looyds. and sgoyds. He com- 
menced running in 1902. fThe first year out, 
Ae best he could do was 10 3-5sec*, but he 
improved steadily until he is now the unchal- 
lenged Canuck champion and a consistent 
losec. man. He was timed twice last season 
|tt 4-^ecf Kert is ft trifle slow at getting 


Roiibrt Kekb. 


CANADA 


away, but he is a very strong finisher. He 
himself likes the 220yds. dash, and say*; that 
it is his best distance. His best 220yds. time 
is 21 2-5sec. ‘ Personally, Kerr is one of the 
finest athletes in Canada. He stands 5ft, 9in, 
. in height, and weighs, in 
condi^on, 1421b. He has 
won over 200 prizes in his 
career. Kerr’s style is 
good, and his countrymen 
believe that with goqj} 
coaching he will be able 
to gather a few laurel 
wreaths for his country. 

(Here again the English 
record is equalled, and 
J. W. Morton's 1907 time 
is much slower. In the 
220yds. the (Can- 
adian again has 
the advantage, in- 
asmuch as J. P. 
George, in the 
1907 A. A. A. 
meeting, took 
22 4r5sec. against 
Kerr's time of 
21 2-5sec. 

The British 
record for the 
220yds. is 21 
4-5 sec. (or only 
2-5sec. slower 
than the Canadi- 
an’s time), made 
in 1887 by C. G. 
Wood.) 

TOM LONG- 
BOAT. 

Long - Distance 
Runner. 

Tona Longboat, 
of the Irish-Can- 
adian Athletic 
Club, Toronto, 
the Onondoga 

Indian who is 

Canada's ho}>e, 
and probably the most feared man in the 
Olympic Marathon, is a puzzle to athletic 
Canada, A year ago he was unknown. On 
Thanksgiving Day, 1906, a long gaunt red- 
skin, clad in a grotesquely-barred bathing 
suit, flashed home in front of a field of thii ' y 
of the best distance runners on the Amerir n 
continent, in the Hamilton Herald's Annu I 
Around- the-Bay Road Race at Hamilton, 
Ontario, and at once leaped into the limelight. 
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Longboat, whose Indian name is Cog-wa-ger, 
(xnered the 19 miles i68yds» course in ihr. 
49inin. 25sec. He was a too to i shot in the 
fx‘tting, and the very fact that^ an obscure 
Indian with practically no training won the 
Canadian road running classic made the 
country sit up anc^take notice. His time was 
within 32sec. of the course record. Five miles 
of the course is over a stretch of heavy 
sandy road. Then the Indian jumped into 
.the road Marathon, a lo-mile road race at 
'Foronto, and won it as he pleased over a 
course ankle-cfeep in mud. Last spring he 
was, after mucfc difficulty, got ^ 

into condition for the Boston 
Marathon race, a 25 -mile 'fV, 

American road fixture. There ! 
he met r 1 5 United States and 
Canadian runners, and after 
cooking them up with a hot 
clip in the first 15 miles, 
waved them a laughing fare- 
well, went on, and won all 
alone, doing the 25 miles in : 

2hrs. 24min. 24sec. He won 
by nearly a mile, breaking the 
record by 4min. 59 2“5sec. 

'Fhis wonderful race made the 
redskin famous, and all last | 
season his career was one [ 
line of unbroken victory. He 
has won every race he ever ' 
entered, with the exception ! 
of one, with consummate 
ease. The only time he was i 
beaten was the first time he 
ever ran indoors, and by 
George V. Bonhag, the United ? ; 

States 3-mile champion, who 1 
beat the Indian at his (Bon- ir: 
hag’s) own favourite distance. 

The Indian was beaten by josef s 

a foot and the record was 

broken by 4sec. Longboat j 

will be twenty-one years of AU5 

age in June. He started 
running at i3Slb., but now 
weighs 1551b. Fie is 5ft. iiin. in height, a 
big, deep-chested fellow, with long, lean 
legs. He runs flat - footed. He smokes 
continually, and his training is decidedly 
spasmodic. He has all an Indian’s 
obstinacy, and is a very unsatisfactory man 
to handle. 

(Here, as in the case of . the French 
representative, it is hard, if not impossible, to 
make a fair comparison. But should Appleby 
be picked, he should make a good show 
against the Indian.) 
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CHARLES SKENE. 

Walking Champion. 

Charles Skene, better known as “ Chuck 
Skene, the Canadian walking champion, is a 
tall, rangy youth of twenty-two years. He 
weighs 1621b. in condition. Walking is a 
comparatively new sport in Canada, but 
such races were quite a feature last season. 
Skene commenced to walk three years ago, 
and won the first race he entered— a lo-mile 
jaunt He has walked and won fifteen or 
sixteen races in three years, and last season 
he won the Canadian Championship and went 
through the season without a 
defeat Skene likes the 3-mile 
distance best. He covers this 
in 2 2 min. losec. He won 
the Canadian Championship 
at a mile, doing the journey 
in 7 min. i4sec., but he has 
done a mile in ymin. 5sec. 
He is as game as a pebble. 

(I'he English times are 
faster than Skene’s. For in- 
stance, G. E. Lamer has 
walked a mile in 6min. 
26sec. (record), against ymin. 
5sec. accomplished by 
Skene, and in the 1907 
A. A. A. Championships 
6min. 38 i“5sec. was clocked 
for the mile.) 

? I AUSTRIA. 

JOSEF STEINBAChT 

Weight - Lifting Champion. 
Josef Steinbach, who is 
at present the most distin- 
guished representative of 

athletics in Austria, is twenty- 

nine years of age, and entered 

-j upon his sporting career in 

PRIA, 1898. His height is 5ft. 

9j^in., weight about i8st, 
and he is well proportioned. 
His principal performances are: — 

One-arm pulling, left and right 1761b. 

One-arm pressing in end position ...' ... ... 1321b. 

One-arm pressing in end position ... 1:981b. 

Two-arm pressing in divided weight 2891b, 

Two-arm pushing divided weight ... 3371b* 

Two-arm pressing a target pole ... 363Jlb. 

With this performance he beat a record 
made by Turk, which had only been 308 lb. 
Two^arm pressing the pole, 3 limes ... ... 286Jlb. 

Two-arm pressing the pole, end position ... 2911b. « 
Two-arm pressing the pole, end position ... 22olh. 

(ii times) , 

Two-a^ pushing the pole, j timt$ ... ... J4^b. 
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By this performance an older 
world’s record of Beck’s was 
beaten, while, on the other hand, 
Turk’s record of 3 s 61 b., although 
Steinbach perhaps accomplished 
a mote difficult feat, remained 
unbroken. 

In the year 1900 Steinbach 
gained the championship of the 
Austrian Athletic Qub Union, in 
1902 the Championship of Austria- 
Hungary, and in 1904 the World’s 
Championship in lifting the weight. 


FRANCE. 


JARDIN. 

Standing Jump. 

Although Jardin began his 
sporting careeir by running, he 
tried all formif of sport before 
devoting himielf to the long 
standing jump| He gave himself 
up entirely to|it, following scru- 
pulously the ^.ancient methods. 
His victori^ have 
been many, ind he 
classes them hiin.self as 
follows j — 



sporting experience like the one which 
is forthcoming. . 

(There is no official - "'Engl sh 
equivalent for the French standing 
jump. In the 1906 Olympian Gamt;s 
the standing long jump was won by 
K. Ewry,' America; with toft loin., 
which ties with Jardin’s best effort) ’ 

RAGUENEAU. 

Long-Distance Runner. t 

When one sees Ragueneau one 
wonders that a man of this stamp 
should give the proofs of endurance 


Champion of France, open 
to all classes (inter-academic) — 
Putting the weight ... 1901 

Throwing the disc 1901 and 
1905 

Standi^ high jump ... 1907 

Olympian Games at 

Tourcoing 1907 

These are his successive 
figures : — 

Long standing jump ... 


This last result was confirmed in 1907 
at the C^mpionship in Paris. 

Physically, Jardin answers perfectly to 
the idea one would have of the champion 
/of the long standby jump. He seems 
to be endowed with special physical 
qualifties, and he fit a 


loft. 7in. 
loft, loin. 
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that he has done. This little 
Ly6nnese.(he was bom in Lyons 
in 1881) is an untiring runner, 
who retains all his powers, not 
by skilful training, but by natural 
faculties. , His performances are 
remarkable. He gained the 
Cross - Country Championshi[' ’ 
in 1901, 1902, 1903, 1904, 1905, 
and 1906. Four times he mad- 
the, record in time, his record < ' 
1906 being 5 miles 1,268yds. t' 
the half-hour, and n mik- 
398yds. within the houn ^ H ' 
was al^ the victea* in the intei 
national ‘‘cross," Contested i” 
Paris in 1906 and 190^, defeat 
ing Pearce in a hof^^cohtestet: 
event at ^Glasrow; e ^He. ha - 
dip, 
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BELGIUM. 


five times and the Roosevelt prize 

oiice. - 

One of Ragueneau's pecuiianties is that, 
whatever fatigues he may undergo, he is 
always in form. At a boxing match held in 
Paris (Adie Gaucher against Moreau) he 
remained the whote night with J. Mortane, 
the secretary of the. ‘‘Open-Air Life,” but 
this did not prevent him from returning on 
foot to his lod^ngs at daybreak in order to 
^et ready for running a few hours later. And 
what is most remarkable, he won the race 


LEON DUPONT. 

High Jumping Champion. ; 

Leon Dupont, son of the famous feneing- 
master of that name in Brussels, is twenty- 
five years of age and is an all-round sports^ 
man. He has practised especially boxing 
and rowing. He is a member of the Athletic 
and Running Club of Brussels. For four 
years he has been training for the high jump. 
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against adver* 
saries who 
were in excel- 
lent form. 

(F, Appleby is a runner 
who may be picked to 
represent this country in 
the Marathon race. He 
is the holder of the 13, 
14, and 15 miles running 
records, but these are on 
the track, so between 
Ragueneau's road and 
Appleby’strack times it is 
hardly possible to make 
a fair comparison. Long- 
distance running is not 
popuk^r in England.) 


BELGIUM. 


with or with- 
out start. With- 
out start he 
has cleared 5ft. 
in. This was at Stock- 
holm in 1907. At Paris 
and Roubaix he attained, 
wdth start, 5ft. Quite 

recently, when training, he 
cleared 5ft. lo^in. 

I^eon Dupont is a very 
modest sportsman, and a 
real amateur. “ I shall 
never beat the high-jump- 
ing record,” he says ; “ but 
without start I may achieve 
good tesuUs, and very few 
will be able to match me.^* 



JtAH K$OnHt». 
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At the time of writing he is training for 
the Games. « 

*' ( !.)upoiit does not compare well wi th our per- 
formances. Six feet was attained in the 1906 
and 1 907 A. A. A. Championships by Con Leahy. 

British record, 6ft. 4|^in., made by P. J. 
Leahy in 1S98.) 

JEAN KONINGS. 

Runner. 

Jean Konings is Belgian champion for 100 
metres (just over 109yds.). He started his 
career as a sprinter in 1905, and was 
noted at once as a splendid light-weight 
racer. He won numerous events all over 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, and the North 
of France. In 1906 he started training 
seriously, and had many successes. In 1907 
he met one of our English sprinters and beat 
him twice — in the 1 00yds. and 100 metres. 
Unofficially Konings claims to have covered 
the looyds. Jn less than losec., and hopes 
when he conis t6 the Games in London to 
duplicate his J best time. He is twenty-two 
years of age, a|id, as a medical student, 
is working to l|ecomea military surgeon. 

His father is old-time athlete, and 
it is under hil parent that the son has 
made rapid plogress. 

(From figures it would seem that 
Konings is m a par with J. W. Mor- 
ton^s later times, although his time of 
josec: is not Official. 

British .record for the 100yds. is 9 
4-5sec., made by A. F. Duffey in 1901.) 

F. FAYAERTS. 

Swuniuer. 

F. Fayaerts is captain of the water- 
polo team of Brussels and belongs to 
the Cercle du Bain Royal at Brussels, 

He first commenced swimming in 
earnest in 1894, one of his victories 
being the 400 metres (just over 43 7yds.) 
at Antwerp. In 1 900 be came to reside 
in London and joined one of our fore- 
most swimming clubs, where he made the 
acquaintance of Jarvis, who gave him in- 
valuable lessons. In 1898 he was the Belgian 
champidn for 500 metres (about 547yds.), 
his time being 8min. 27560. In 1907 he 
reduced this time to 7min. i3sec. He has 
covered one mile in 26min. 24sec., and he 
won the Emperor’s Cup at Frankfort in 1904. 
He is the long-distance champion of Belgium, 
having covered 5,000 metres (about 5,468yd.s,) 
in 48min. in the River Meuse, with the current. 

He intends to bring his team of water- 
poloists to the Games in London'^ and they 


started training in March. The fielgian 
climate, however, hampers training, as ii is 
so very changeable. He spends his summers 
at his country residence on the River Meuse, 
at Anseremme, in the Ardennes, and it is here 
that he puts in such a lot of training. He is a 
strict observer of the usivil training methods. 

(Fayaerts’s time for the mile is 26min. 24sec., 
a time which was beaten in 1907 by H. Taylor 
who swam the distance in 2 5 min. 4 3“5sec. 

The English record was made by D. Billing 
ton in 1905, the time being 24min. 42 3-5sec.) 


GERMANY. 


JOHANNES RUNGE 
Runner. 

By profession Mr. Runge is a schoolmaster, 
and is Germany’s best runner for medium 
distances. He was sent by the Government 
•to the Olympian Games at St. Louis in 1904, 
and to Athens in 1906. At the former place 
he won the 800yds. handicap with loyds. start, 
his time being imin. 58 
2- 5 sec. In the World’s 
Championship over 800 



JOHANNES RUNGE— MR. RUNGE IS THE LEAPING FIGURE IN 

this photograph. 


GERMANY. 


metres (about 874yds.) Runge, however, was 
only fifth. In Athens, in 1906, Runge had no 
success at all ^ For one thing the competition 
was exceedingly keen, and the athlete did not 
produce his best form. In the Soo metros 
World’s Championship he gave up alt a little 
over 600 metres (about 656yds.) througli 
exhaustion. In Germany itself he has not Ins 
equal' He holds three German records : — 
400 metres t4?7yds. ift. 4in.) in 51 i-5sec. 

800 metres <874yds. 2ft. bin.) in imin, 59 2-Ssec. 

1,500 metres (i,^yds. ift. 310.) in 4min. I7sec. 
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Range is a many-sided athlete. He is a 
good jumper, and holds a German record for 
broad-high jutrip, sft. high and loft. ain. 

broad. At the time of writing he was in most 
ciroful training for the English contests. 

( rhis runner^s times do not compare very 
favourably with oyr English records. He 
has run 800yds. (with loyds. start) in imin. 
58 2-5sec., ^inst A, Astley’s time of imin. 
57 4-5Sec. for the half-mile.) 

r I^NMARK. * ' 

HjaUmar saxtorph. 

Swimmer. 

Although swimming, up to a comparatively 
recent period, hardly received the attention 
in Denmark as, for instance, in Sweden, and 
although Copenhagen does not possess such 
swimming baths as Stockholm, this sport now 
counts a host of fervent admirers. As a 
proof may be mentioned the large number 
of men and women in Copenhagen who 
practise sea-bathing throughout the year, 
irrespective of ice, and who have formed a 
regular club under the appropriate name 
of the Vikings. Mr. Hjalmar Saxtorph, 
Danish one - mile champion, and holding 
the 100 -metre (just over 109yds.) Danish 
record, is an enthusiastic swimmer, who for 
several years has gone in for winter swim- 
ming in the sea. Mr. Saxtorph, who is now 
twenty- three years old, to begin with pre- 
ferred other kinds of sport, such as football, 
boxing, wrestling, throwing the discus, etc., 
hut, having once been thoroughly initiated 
in the delights of swimming, he gives it 
the absolute first 
place, practising its 
different methods 
with equal pleasure. 
He competed at the 
Olympic Games in 
Athens, and, al- 
though he was not 
then in the first 
flight, he was in 
front of the Swedish 
swimmers. Like a 
number of Danish 
sportsmen, Mr. Sax- 
torph is not a total 
abstainer, but a 
pronounced temper- 
ance man. . 



SWEDEN. 


ROBERT ANDER^N. 

^ Swimmer, 

There is probably no country where 
gymnastics and outdoor sports have to a 
higher degree assumed the nature of a 
national movement than in Sweden, and 
there is assuredly no nation which more 
fervently loves open-air life and open-air 
exercise than do the Swedes; they simply 
revel in outdoor pastimes. Mr. Robert 
Andersson, who was born in the year 1886, 
has chosen a sport very popular in 
Sweden for what may be called his leading 
speciality, namely, swimming, first winning 
his first prize five years ago. Three years, 
however, were allowed to pass before he 
secured his first championship, but those of 
1906 (100 metres, just over 109yds., and 500 
metres, nearly 547yds.) were duly followed up 
the next year by the 100, 500, and 1,000- 
metre championships, and Mr. Andersson 
also holds several records over similar 
distances, besides, amongst other prizes, the 
first for the 1,000-metre at the International 
match at Helsingfors, Finland, in August, 1907, 
In addition to swimming Mr. Robert 
Andersson goes in more especially for jump- 
ing, besides the different spprts necessary 
to qualify for the much -coveted National 
Swedish Sports Badge, for which, amongst 
others, the Crown Prince Gustavus Adolphus 
has recently been qualifying. Mr. Andersson 
has now taken to regular systematic training for 
long-distance swimming, but has otherwise not 
been too conscien- 
tious about regular 
training ; he goes in 
extensively for water 
polo, which he looks 
upon as the best 
possible training 
both for short and 
long-distance swim- 
ming. Mr. Anders- 
son does . not smoke 
and always abstains 
from intoxicants 
within the last 
month of a match, 
but does otherwise 
not consider any 
special diet neces- 
sary. 
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together with his too regular teeth, his bald 
head, and white side-whiskers, gave him an 
appearance of almost aggressive cleanliness. 

“ I rang for you several times,” he said, 
looking up with a frown. 

“I have just come back from Wilson’s,’’ 
said Hartley; “you told me to see them 
to-day.” 

Mr. Vyner said “ Yes,” and, caressing bi‘’ 
shaven chin in his hand, appeared to forget 
the other's existence. 

“ How long have you been with us ? ” 
•inquired at last. 

“ Thirty -five years, sir,” said Hartley, 
studying his face with sudden anxiety. 

“A long time,” said the senior partner, 
dryly. “A long time.” 

“ A pleasant time, sir,” ventured the other, 
in a low voice. 

Mr. Vyner's features relaxed, and took on 
— after some trouble — an appearance 
benevolence. 

“ I hope so,” he said, in patronizing ton«“' 

Copyright, 190^, by W. W. iit .tite United Staten of America. ' 


CHAPTER XIIl. 

R. VYNER wants to see 
you, sir,” said Bassett, as 
Hrrtley, coming in from a 
visit to the harbour, hung 
his hat on a peg and began 
to change into the old coat 
he wore in the office. “ Mr. John ; he has 
rung three times.” 

The chief clerk changed his coat again, 
and after adjusting his hair in the little piece 
of unframed glass which he had bought in 
the street for a penny thirty years before, 
hastened to the senior partner's room. 

Mr, Vyner, who was rinsing his hands in a 
little office washstand that stood in the 
comer, looked round at his entrance and, 
after carefully drying his hands on a soft 
towel, seated himself at his big writing-table, 
and, leaning back, sat thoughtfully regarding 
his finger-nails. His large, white, freckled 
hands were redolent of scented soap, and, 
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“ I hope so. Vyner and Son have the name 
ft)i being good masters, I have never heard , 
any complaints.” 

He pushed his chair back and, throwing 
one leg over *the other, looked down at his 
patent -leather boots. The benevolent ex- 
pression had dis^peared. 

“ Thirty - five years,” he said, slowly, 

“ H'm ! I had no idea it was so long. You 
have~ha — nofamily, worth mentioning?” 

‘'One daughter,” said Hartley, his lips 
Agoing suddenly dry. 

“ Just so. Just so,” said the senior partner. 
He looked at boots again. “ And she is 
old enough to h^rn her own living. Or she 
might marry. You are in a fortunate 
position.” 

Hartley, stftl watching him anxiously, 
bowed. 

“ In the event, for instance,” continued 
Mr. Vyner, in careless tones — “ in the event 
of your retiring from the service of Vyner and 
Son, there is nobody that would suffer much, 
rhat is a great consideration — a very great 
consideration.” 

Hartley, unable to speak, bowed again. 

“Change,” continued Mr. Vyner, with 
the air of one uttering a new but indis- 
putable fact — “change is good for us 
all. So long as you retain your present 
position there is, of course, a little stagna- 
tion in the ofiffce ; the juniors see their 
way barred.” 

He took up a paper-knife and, balancing 
it between his fingers, tapped lightly with it 
on the table. 

“ Is your daughter likely to be married 
soon?” he inquired, looking up suddenly. 

Hartley shook his head. “ N-no ; I don't 
think so,” he said, thickly. 

The senior partner resumed his tapping. 

“ That is a pity,” he said at last, with a 
frown. “ Of course, you understand that 
Vyner and Son are not „anxious to dispense 
with your services — not at all. In certain 
circumstances you might remain with us 
another ten or fifteen years, and then go 
with a good retiring allowance. At your 
present age there would be no allowance. 
l>o you underltand me?” 

The chief clerk tried to summon a little 
Courage, a little dignity. 

“ I am afraid I don't,” he said, in a low 
voice. “ It is all so sudden. I — I am rather 
bewildered.” 

Mr. ‘Vyner looked at him impatientiy. 

“ I said just now,” he continued, in a hard 
voice, “ that Vyner and Son are not anxious 
lo dispense with your series. That is, in a 
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way, a figure of speech. Mr. Robert knows 
nothing of this, and I may‘ tell you — as an 
old and trusted servant of the firm — that his 
share as a partner is at present but nominal, 
and were he to do anything seriously opposed 
to my wishes, such as, for instance — -such as 
a — ha — matrimonial alliance of which I could 
not approve, the results for him would be 
disastrous. Do you understand ? ” 

In a slow, troubled fashion Hartley 
intimated that he did. He began to enter 
into explanations, and was stopped by the 
senior partner's uplifted hand. 

“ That will .do,” said the latter, stiffly. “ I 
have no doubt I know all that you could tell 
me. - It is-— ha — only out of consideration 
for your long and faithful service that I have 
— ha — permitted you a glimpse into my 
affairs — our affairs. I hope, now, that I have 
made myself quite clear.” 

He leaned back in his chair and, twisting 
the paper-knife idly between his fingers, 
watched his chief clerk closely. 

“ Wouldn’t it be advisable-^ — ” began 
Hartley, and stopped abruptly at the ex- 
pression on the other's face. “ I was thinking 
that if you mentioned this to Mr. 
Robert ” 

“ Certainly not ! ” said Mr. Vyner, with 
great sharpness. “ Certainly not I ” 

Anger at having to explain affairs to his 
clerk, and the task of selecting words which 
should cause the least loss of dignity, almost 
deprived him of utterance. 

“ This is a private matter,” he said at last, 

“ strictly between ourselves. I am master 
here, and any alteration in the staff is a 
matter for myself alone. I do not wish — in 
fact, I forbid you to mention the matter to 
him. Unfortunately, we do not always see 
eye to eye. He is young, and perhaps hardly 
as worldly-wise as I could wish.” 

He leaned forward to replace the p>aper- 
knife on the table, and, after blowing his nose 
with some emphasis, put the handkerchief 
back in his pocket and sat listening with a 
judicial air for anything that his chief clerk 
might wish to put before him. 

“ It would be a great blow to me to leave 
the firm,” said Hartley, after two ineffectual 
attempts to speak. “ I have been in it all 
my life — all my life. At my age I could 
scarcely hope to get any other employment . 
worth having. I have always tried to do my 

best. I have never ” 

“Yes, yes,” said the other, interrupting 
with a wave of his hand ; “ that* has been 
recognised. Your remuneration has, I 
believe, been in accordance with your — ^ha — 
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services. And I suppose you have made 

some provision ? ” 

Hartley shook his head. ** Very little,” he 
said, slowly. “My wife was ill for years 
before she died, and I have had other 
expenses. My life is insured, so that in case 
of anything happening to me there would be 
something for my daughter, but that is about 
all.” 

“ And in case of dismissal,” said the senior 
partner, with some cheerfulness, “the in- 
surance premium would, of course, only be 
an extra responsibility. It is your business, 
of course ; but if I were — ha — in your place 
1 should — ha — marry my daughter off as 
soon as possible. If you could come to me 
in three months and tell me ” 

He broke off abruptly and, sitting upright, 
eyed his clerk steadily. 

“That is all, I think,” he said at last. 
“Oh, no mention of this, of ^ course, in the 
office — I have no desire to raise hopes of 
promotion in Itie staff that may not be jus- 
tified ; I may i say that I hope will no/ be 
justified.” 

He drew hi$ chair to the table, and with 
a nod of dismissal took up his pen. Hartley 
went back to ^bis work with his head in a 
whirl, and for the first time in twenty years 
cast a column of figures incorrectly, thereby 
putting a great strain on the diplomacy of the 
junior who made the discovery. 

He left at his usual hour, and, free from 
the bustle, of the office, tried to realize the 
full meaning of his interview with Mr. Vyner. 
He thought of his pleasant house and garden, 
and the absence of demand in Salthaven for 
dismissed clerks of over fifty. His thoughts 
turned to London, but he had grown up with 
Vyner and Son and had but little to sell in 
the open market. Walking with bent head 
he cannoned against a passer-by, and, look- 
ing up to apologize, caught sight of Captain 
Trimblett across the way, standing in front of 
a jeweller’s window. 

A tall, sinewy man in a serge suit, whom 
Hartley recognised as Captain Walsh, was 
standing by him. His attitude was that of 
an indulgent policeman with a refractory 
prisoner, and twice Hartley saw him lay hold 
of the captain by the coat-sleeve, and call 
his attention to something in the window. 
Anxious to discuss his affairs with Trimblett, 
Hartley crossed the road. 

“Ah 1 here’s Hartley,” said the tall captain, 
with an air of relief, as Captain Trimblett 
turned and revealed a hot face mottled and 
streaked with red. “ Make him listen to 
reason. He won’t do it for me,” 


^‘What^s the matter?” inquired Hartley, 
listlessly. 

“ A friend o’ mine,” said Captain Walsh, 
favouring him with a hideous wink, “ a gna/ 
friend o’ mine, is going to be married, and I 
want to give him a wedding-present before 
I go. I sail to-morrow.” ^ 

“Well, ask him what he’d like,” said 
Trimblett, making another ineffectual attempt 
to escape. “ Don’t bother me.” 

“ I can/t do that,” said Walsh, with another 
wink; “it’s awkward; besides which, his. 
modesty would probably make him swear 
that he wasn’t going to be married at all. 
In fact, he has told me that already. I want 
you to choose for him. Tell me what 
like, and no doubt it’ll please him. What 
do you say to that cruet-stand ? ” 

“ Hang the cruet-stand ! ” said Trimblett, 
wiping his hot face. 

“ All right,” said the unmoved Walsh, with 
his arm firmly linked in that of his friend. 
“ What about a toast-rack ? That one ! ” 

“ I don’t believe in wedding-presents,” 
said Trimblett, thickly. “Never did. I 
think it’s an absurd custom. And if your 
friend says he isn’t going to be married, 
surely he ought to know.” 

“ Shyness,” rejoined Captain Walsh— 
“pure shyness. He’s one of the best. 1 
know his idea. His idea is to be married 
on the quiet and without any fuss. But it 
isn’t coming off. No, sir. Now, suppose 
it was you — don’t be violent; I only said 
suppose — how would that pickle-jar strike 
you ? ” 

“I know nothing about it,” said Captain 
Trimblett, raising his voice. “Besides, I 
can’t take the responsibility of choosing fur 
another man. I told you so before.” 

Captain Walsh paid no heed. His glance 
roved over the contents of the window. 

“ Trimblett’s a terror,” he said in a serene 
voice, turning to Hartley. “ I don’t know 
what it’s like walking down the High Street 
looking into shop-windows with a fretful 
porcupine; but I can make a pretty good 
guess.” 

“ You should leave me alone, then,” said 
Trimblett, wrenching his arrfi free. “Wed 
ding-presents have no interest for me.” 

“ That’s what he keeps saying,” said 
Walsh, turning to Hartley again ; “and wheu 
I referred just now — in the most delicate 
manner — to love’s young dream, I thought 
he’d ha* bust his boilers.” 

As far as Hartley could see, Captaii^ 
Trimblett was again within measurabh 
distance of such a catastrophe. For a 
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n)nnient he struggled wildly for speech, and 
tht ji, coming to the conclusion that nothing 
lic could say would do him any good, he 
swung on his heel and walked off. Hartley, 
vsiih a nod to Walsh, followed. 

“ That idiot has been pestering me for the 
last half-hour, said Captain Trimblett, after 
walking for some distance in wrathful silence. 
“ 1 wonder whether it would be brought in 
rmirder if I wrung old Sellerses neck ? Fve 
Jiad four people this morning come up 
.and talk to me about getting married. At 
least, they started talking.'' 

Turn a deaf ear," said Hartley. 

“ Deaf ear ? " repeated the captain. “ I 
wish I could. The last few days I've been 
wishing that I hadn't got ears. It's all 
Truefitt's doing. He's hinting now that I'm 
loo bashful to speak up, and that weak- 
headed Cecilia Willett believes him. If you 
could only see her fussing round and trying 
10 make things easy for me, as she considers, 
you'd wonder I don’t go crazy.” 

“ We’ve all got our troubles,” said Hartley, 
shaking his head. 

The indignant captain turned and regarded 
him fiercely. 

“ I am likely to leave Vyner and Son,” said 
the other, slowly, after thirty-five years.” 

The wrath died out of the captain's face, 
and he regarded his old friend with looks of 
affectionate concern. In grim silence he 
listened to an account of the interview with 
Mr. Vyner. 

“You know what it all means,” he said, 
savagely, as Hartley finished. 

“ I — I think so,” was the reply. 

“It means,” said the captain, biting his 
words — ‘‘ it means that unless Joan is married 
within three months, so as to be out of 
Robert Vyner’s way, you will be dismissed 
ihe firm. It saves the old man's pride a bit 
putting it that way, and it's safer too. And if 
Robert Vyner marries her he will have to 
<‘arn his own living. With luck he might get 
thirty shillings a week.” 

“ I know,” said the other. 

“Get her to town as soon as possible,” 
continued the captain, impressively. He 
paused a moment, and added with some 
Reling, “ That’s what I'm going to do ; I 
•^poke to Mr. Vyner about it to-day. We will 
ko up together, and I'll look after her.” 

V* I'll write to-night,” said Hartley. “ Not 
it will make any difference, so far as I 
canVpe.” 

jK’s a step in the right direction, at any 
retorted the captain. “It keeps her 
out of young Vyner's way, and it shows John 


Vyner that you are doing your best to meet 
his views, and it might make him realize that 
you have got a little pride, too.” 

Partly to cheer Hartley up, and partly to 
avoid returning to Tranquil Vale, he spent 
the evening with him, ani being deterred by 
the presence of Miss Hartley from expressing 
his opinion of John Vyner, indulged instead 
in a violent tirade against the tyranny of 
wealth. Lured on by the highly-interested 
Joan, he went still further, and in impassioned 
words committed himself to the statement 
that all men were equal, and should have 
equal rights, only hesitating when he dis- 
covered that she had been an unwilling 
listener on an occasion when he had pointed 
out to an offending seaman certain blemishes 
in his family tree. He then changed the 
subject to the baneful practice of eaves- 
dropping. 

By the time he reached home it was quite 
late. There was no moon, but the heavens 
were bright with stars. He stood outside 
for a few moments listening to the sound of 
voices within, and then, moved perhaps by 
the quiet beauty of the night, Strolled down 
to the river and stood watching the lights of 
passing craft. Midnight sounded in the dis- 
tance as he walked back. 

The lamp was still burning, but the room 
was empty. He closed the door softly behind 
him, and stood eyeing with some uneasiness 
a large and untidy brown-paper parcel that 
stood in the centre of the table. From the 
crumpled appearance of the paper and the 
clumsily-tied knots it had the appearance of 
having been opened and fastened up again 
by unskilled hands. The sense of uneasiness 
deepened as he approached the table and 
stood, with his head on one side, looking 
at it. 

He turned ^at the sound of a light shuffling 
step in the kitchen. The door opened gently 
and the head of Mr. Truefitt was slowly 
inserted. Glimpses of a shirt and trousers, 
and the rumpled condition of the intruder’s 
hair, suggested that he haCd newly risen from 
bed. 

“ I heard you come in,” he said, in a 
stealthy whisper. 

“ Yes ? ” said the captain. 

“There was no address on it,” said Mr. 
Truefitt, indicating the parcel by a nod ; “ it 
was left by somiebody while we were out, and 
on opening it we found it was for you. At 
least, partly. I thought I ought to tdl you.” 

“ It don't matter,” said the captain, with 
an effort. 

Mr. Truefitt nodded again. “I only 
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wanted to explain how it was,” he said. 
“ Good night,” 

He closed the door behind him, and the 
captain, after eyeing the parcel for some 
time, drew a clasp-knife from his pocket and 
with trembling fingers cut the string and 
stripped off the paper. The glistening metal 
of the largest electro-plated salad-bowl he 
had ever seen met his horrified gaze. In 
a hypnotized fashion he took out the 
wooden fork and spoon and balanced them 
in his fingers. A small card at the bottom 
of the bowl caughtT his eye, and he bent over 
and read it : — 

^^With Hearty Congratulations and Best 
Wishes to Captain at^ Mrs, Trimblett from 
Captain Michael WalshP 

For a long time he stood motionless y. then, 
crumpling the card up and placing it in his 
pocket, he took the bowl in his arms and 
bore it to his bedroom. Wrapped again in 
its coverings, it was left to languish on the 
top of the cupboard behind a carefully-con^ 
structed rampart of old cardboard boxes and 
wom-out boots. 4 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Mr, Hartlev’s idea, warmly approved by 
Captain Trimblett, was to divulge the siatc 
of affairs to his daughter in much the same 
circuitous fashion that Mr. Vyner had 
revealed it to him. He had not taken into 
account, howe\^er, the difference in temper of 
the listeners, and one or two leading questions 
from Joan brought the matter to an abrupt 
conclusion. She sat divided between wrath 
and dismay, 

“ You — you must have misunderstood 
him,” she said at last, with a little gasp. 
“ He could not be so mean, and tyrannical, 
and ridiculous.” ^ 

Her father shook his head. “ There is no 
room for misunderstanding,” he said, quietly. 
** Still, I have got three months to look 
about me, and I don’t suppose we shall 
starve,” 

* Miss Hartley expressed the wish-r-ayold 
as w;tJman — to give the offender a pi^^ 
her mind. She also indulged in a few ^leral 
remarks concerning the obtu.seness of 
who were unable to see when they were no 
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wanted, by which her fether understood her 
to lefer to Vyner junior. 

“ I was afrjaid ypu cared for him,” he said, 
awkwardly. 

“ I ? ” exclaimed Joan, m the voice of one 
unable to believe her ears. “Oh, father, I 
am surprised at you ; I never thought you 
would say such a tlfing.” 

Mr. Hartley eyed her uneasily. 

“Why should you think anything so 
absurd ? continued his daughter, with some 
feverity. 

* Mr. Hartley, with much concern, began to 
cite a long list <rf things responsible for what 
he freely admitted was an unfortunate mis- 
take on his part. His daughter listened 
with growing impatience and confusion, and, 
as he showed no signs of nearing the end, 
rose in a dignified fashion and quitted the 
room. She was back, however, in a minute 
or two, and, putting her arm on his shoulder, 
bent down and kissed him. 

“I had no idea you were so observant,” 
she remarked, softly. 

“I don’t think I am really,” said the 
conscientious man. “If it hadn’t been for 
Trimblett ” 

Miss Hartley, interrupting with spirit, paid 
a tribute to the captain that ought to have 
made his ears bum. . 

“I ought to have been more careful all 
these years,” said her father presently. “ If 
I had, this would not have mattered so much. 
Prodigality never pays — never.” 

Joan placed her arm about his neck again. 
“ Prodigality 1 ” she said, with a choking 
laugh. “You don’t know the meaning of 
the word. And you have had to help other 
people all your life. After all, perhaps you 
and Captain Trimblett are wrong ; Mr. 
Vyner can’t be in earnest, it is too absurd.” 

“Yes, he is,” said Hartley, sitting up, 
with a sudden air of determination. “ But 
then, so am I. I am not going to be 
dictated to in this fashion. My private 
affairs are nothing to do with him. I — I shall 
have to tell him so.” 

“ Don’t do anything yet,” said Joan, softly, 
as she resumed her ^ seat. “ By the way ” 

“ Well ? ” said her father, after n pause. 

“ That invitation from Uncle William was 
your doing,” continued Joan, levelling an 
iiicriminating finger at him. 

“ Trimblett’s idea,” said her father, anxious 

give credit where it was due. “ His idea 
Was that if you were to go away for a time 
Robert V)mer would very likely forget all 
about you.” 

“ Fm not afraid of that,” said Joan, with a 


sl^ht smile. “ I mean — I mean — what 
business has Captain Trimblett to concern 
himself about my affairs ? ” 

“ I know what you mean,'' said Hartley, in 

a low voice. 

He got up, and crossing to the window 
stood looking out on his beloved garden. 
His thoughts went back to the time, over 
twenty years ajgo, when he and his young wife 
had planted it. He remembered that in 
those far-off days she had looked forward 
with confidence to the time when he would 
be offered a share in the firm. For a moment 
he felt almost glad 

“ I suppose that Captain Trimblett is 
right,” said Joan, who had been watching 
him closely; “and I’ll go when you like.” 

Her father came from the window. “Yes,” 
he said, and stood looking at her. 

“ I am going out a little way,” said Joan, 
suddenly. 

Hartley started, and glanced instinctively 
at the clock. “ Yes,” he said again. 

His daughter went upstairs to dress, and 
did her best to work up a little resentment 
against being turned out of her home to 
avoid a c«,ller whom she told herself re- 
peatedly she had no wish to see. Her 
reflections were cut short by remembering 
that time was passing, and that Mr. Vyner’s 
punctuality, in the matter of these calls, was 
of a nature to which the office was a 
stranger. 

She put on her hat and, running down- 
stairs, opened the door and went out. At 
the gate she paused, and, glancing right and 
left, saw Robert Vyner approaching. He 
bowed and quickened his pace. 

“ Father is indoors,” she said with a friendly 
smile, as she shook hands. 

“ It’s a sin to be indoors an evening like 
this,” said Robert, readily. “ Are you going 
for a walk ? ” 

“ A little way ; I am going to see a friend,” 
said J oan. “ Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” said Mr. Vyner, and turned 
in at the gate, while Joan, a little surprised at 
his docility, proceeded on her way. She 
walked slowly, trying, in the interests of truth, 
to think of some acquaintance to call upon. 
Then she heard footsteps behind, gradually 
gaining upon her. 

“ Treally think I’m the most forgetful man 
in Salthaven,” said Mr. Robert Vyner, in 
tones of grave annoyance, as he ranged 
alongside. “I came all this way to show 
your father a book on dahlias, and now I find 
I’ve left it at the office. What’s a good thing 
for a bad memory ? ” 
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T yourself by running all the way, 

I should think,'’ replied Joan. “It might 
make you less forgetful next time.” 

Mr. Vyner became thoughtful, not to say 
grave. “ I don’t know , so much about 
running, he said, slowly. “ I’ve had an idea 
tor some time past that my heart is a little 
bit affected. 


Joan turned to him swiftly. “I’m 
sorry,” she faltered. “I bad no idea; ai 
wt you were rolling the _gra 

didn t you speak of it before ? ” 

Her anxiety was so genuine that Mr. Vyn 
had the grace to feel a little bit ashamed 
himself. 


“ When I 
don’t mean 
murmured* 


say that my heart, is affected, I 
in the way df-of disease,” he 


“ Is it weak ? ” inquired the girl. 

Mr, Vyner shook his head. 

‘‘ VVell, what is the matter with it ? 

Mr. Vyner sighed “ I don^t know,” he 
said, slowly. “ It is not of long standing ; 1 
only noticed it a little while ago. The hrbt 
time I had an attack I was sitting in my 
office— working. Let ^e see. I think it 
was the day you came in there to see 
father. Yes, I am sure it was,” 

Miss Hartley walked on, looking straight 
before her. 

“Since then,” pursued Mr. Vyner, in the 
mournful tones suited to the subject* y Jt has 
got gradually worse. Sometimes it is in my 
mouth j sometimes^ — if I feel that I have 
offended anybody— is in my boots.” 

Miss Hartley paid no heed, 
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It is in mv boots nQw»* satd the invalid, 
p'.iiiiiively ; “tight boots,’ too. Do you know 
IviHt I was thinking just npw when you 
lo.iked at me in that alarmed, compassionate 

Nv.iyV’ 

“ Not alarmed,” muttered Miss Hartley. 

“ 1 was thinking,” pursued Mr, Vyner, in a 
rapt voice, “ I was thinking what a fine nurse 
you would make. Talking of heart troubles 
put it in my mind, I suppose. Fancy being 
down for a mon^ or two with a complaint 
tteat didn’t hurt or take one’s appetite away, 
and having you for a nurse I” 

“ I think that If you are going to talk non- 
sense ” begs^ Joan, half stopping. 

“ Fm not,” sa^ the other, in alarm. ** I’ve 
quite finished; ITiave, indeed.” 

He stole a glance at the prim young figure 
by his side, and his voice developed a plain- 
tive note. **If ^you only knew what it w^as 
like,” he continued, “ to be mewed up in 
an office all day, with not a soul to speak to, 
and the sun shining, perhaps you’d make 
allowances.” 

“ I saw you down by the harbour this 
morning,” said the girl. 

“ Harbour ? ” said the other, pretending 
to reflect — ** this morning ? ” 

Joan nodded. “Yes; you were lounging 
about — in the sunshine — smoking a cigarette. 
I'hen you went on to the Indian Chief 
stood talking for, oh, quite a long time to 
Captain Trimblett. I'hen ” 

“ Yes ? ” breathed Mr. Vyner, as she paused 
in sudden confusion. “ What did I do 
next ? ” 

Miss Hartley shook her head. “I only 
saw you for a moment,” she said. 

Mr. Vyner did not press the matter ; he 
talked instead on other subjects, but there 
"as a tenderness in his voice for which Miss 
Hartley told herself her own thoughtlessness 
was largely responsible. She trembled and 
walked a little faster. Then, with a sense of 
she saw Captain Trimblett approaching 
them. His head was bent in thought, and 
his usual smile W'as missing as he looked up 
and saw them. 

“ I wanted to see you,” he said to Joan. 
“ Cm off to London to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow!” repeated the girl, in 
surprise. 

“ Twelve thirty train,” said the captain, 
looking shrewdly from one to the other. “ I’m 
jiist off home; there are one or two matters I 
must attend to before I go, and I wanted to 
talk to you.” 

“ I wUl^pome with ygu,” said Joan, quickly, 

‘ I havet|!t 'seen Mrs. Chinnery for a long 
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time.” She nodded to Mr. Vyner and held 

out her hand. “ Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye,” said that gentleman, s. He 
shook hands reluctantly, and his amkble 
features took on a new expression as he 
glanced at the captain. 

“Try and cheer him up,” he said, with an 
air of false concern. “It’s only for a little 
while, cap’n ; you’ll soon be back and — you 
know the old adage ? ” 

“ Yes,” said the captain, guardedly, 
“Although, of course, there are several,” 
said Mr, Vyner, thoughtfully. “ I wonder 
whether we were thinking of the same one ? ” 
“ I dare say,” said the other, hastily. 

“ I was thinking of ‘ Absence makes the 
heart grow fonder ’ — of the Indian Chief said 
the ingenuous Robert. “Was that the one 
you were thinking of ? ” 

The captain’s reply was inaudible as he 
turned and bore off Miss Hartley. The 
young man stood for some time watching 
them, and, as Joan and her burly companion 
disappeared round the corner, stifled a sigh 
and set off home. 

“ He’ll sober down as he gets older,” said 
the captain, after they had proceeded some 
way in silence. “ I’m glad I met you. Your 
father told me you were going to London, 
and I was thinking we might go up together. 
It’s odd we should both be going^^ Quite a 
coincidence.” 

“In more ways than one,” said Joan. 
“ Father told me you had arrang^ it 
together. I quite know why 1 am gqing,” 
The captain coughed, 

“I know why you are going, too,” said 
Joan. 

The captain coughed again, and muttered 
something about “ children ” and “ business.” 

“And if I’m going to-morrow I had better 
get back and pack,” continued the girl. 

“Plenty of time in the mornipg,” said the 
captain. “ It’ll make the time pass. It’s a 
mistake to stow your things away too ^oon — 
a great mistake.” . 

“ I would sooner do it, though,” said Joan, 
pausing. 

“ You come along to Tranquil Vale,” said 
Captain Trimblett, with forced joviality. 
“ Never mind about your packing. Stay to 
supper, and I’ll see you home afterwards.” 
Mws Hartley eyed him thoughtfully. 

“ Why ? ” she inquired. 

“ Pleasure of your company,” said ^the 
captain. 

“ Why ? ” said Miss Hartley again. ; ■ 

The captain eyed her thoughtfully in his 
turn. 
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" j-r-l haven’t told ’em Fm going yet,” he An arch smile from Miss Hartley durino her 
said, slowly. “It’ll be a little surprise to absence was met by the ungrateful caiiiain 
them, perhaps. Miss Willett will be there, with a stony stare. . - 

She’s a silly thing. She and Peter might “ I came to bid you good-bye," said Joan 
make a duet about it. If you are there — as Mrs. Chinnery returned. “lam off to 

“111 take care of you,” said Joan, wth London to-morrow.” 
a benevolent smile. “ You’ll be safe with “ London 1 ” said Mrs. Chinnery. 

me. What a pity you didn’t bring your little " I am going to stay with an uncle,” replied 

troubles to me at first 1” Joan. 

The captain turned a lurid eye upon her, “Quite a coincidence, isn’t it?” said the 
and then, realizing that silence was more captain, averting his gaze from the smiling 
dignified pd certainly safer than speech, face of Miss Hartley, and trying to keep h« 
said nothing. He walked on with head voice level. 



* * iVfP CSOT TO GO too/ SAID THK CAPTAIN.” 


erect and turned a deaf ear to the faint Coincidence !” said Mrs. Chinnery, staring 

sounds which Miss Hartley was endeavouring at him. 

to convert into coughs. , IVe got to go too,” said the Captain, 

Mrs. Chinnery, who was sitting alone in with what he fondly imagined was a casual 
the front room, rose and greeted her with smile. “ Got to run up and see my boys aiul 
some warmth as she entered, and, the usual girls. Just a flying visit there and back, 
reproachful question put and answered as to we are going together.” 

the length of time since her last visit, took “You!” said the astonished Mrs. Chinnery. 
her hat from her and went upstairs with it. “ Why didn’t you tell me ? Why, Tve 
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not'hing rea^t S^. for patting 

tilings off-” . ,. 

riie captain began to murmur something 
about an, urgent letter, but Mrs. Chinnery, 
wilt) had opened the cupboard and brought 
out a work-basket containing several pairs of 
tlic thick woollen socks that formed the 
oajitain's usual wear, was almost too busy to 
listen. She threaded a needle, and, drawing 
a sock over her left hand, set to work on a 
gai)ing wound t|iat most women would have 
i^gardcd as mo»|al. Mr. Truefitt and Miss 
AVniett entered, from the garden just as 
the captain wag explaining for the third 
time. 

“ Children ari not ill, I hope ? ” said Mr. 
Truefitt, with ill-iconcealed anxiety. 

“ No,” said the captain. 

Miss Willett, who had seated herself by the 
side of Mrs. Chinnery, ventured to pat that 
Indy’s busy hand. 

“ He will soon be back,” she murmured. 

“He will look after that,” said Mr. True- 
litt, with a boisterous laugh. “Won’t you, 
cap’n?” 

Miss Willett sat regarding Captain Trim- 
hlett with a pensive air. She was beginning 
to regard his diffidence and shyness as some- 
thing abnormal. Hints of the most helpful 
nature only seemed to add to his discomfort, 
and she began to doubt whether he would 
ever muster up sufficient resolution to put an 
end to a situation that was fast becoming 
embarrassing to all concerned. 

“ Of course,” she said, suddenly, “ it is 
only right that you should run up and see 
your children first. I hadn’t thought of 
Ihal,” 

“ First ? ” repeated the captain, his face 
flooding wdth colour as he realized the inward 
meaning of the remark. “ What do you 
mean by first?” 

His voice was so lotfe that Miss Willett 
sat up with a start and looked round 
nervously. 

‘‘ Miss W'illett means before you sail,” said 
Joan, gently, before that lady could speak. 
“ How pleased the/ wjH be to see you 1 ” 


“Aye, aye,’*-8aid the captain, regsdnhig'his 

compi^ure by an effort 

“What a lot of things he will have to^ell 
them ! ” murmured the persevering Miss 
Willett “Have you ever seen them?® she 
inquired, turning to Mrs. Chinnery. ' 

“ No,” was the reply. 

“ How strange 1 ” said Miss Willett, with a 
reproachful glance at the captain. “ I expect 
you’ll like them very much when you do*” 

“ Sure to,” chimed in Mr. Truefitt 
“ Susanna was always partial to children.” 

“I’m sure she is,” said Miss Willett, re- 
garding the industrious Mrs. Chinnery affec- 
tionately. “ How fortunate ! ” 

She rose as she spoke, and, screwing her 
face up at Joan with great significance, 
asked her whether she wouldn’t care to see 
the garden. 

“Very much,” said Joan. “ Come along,” 
she added, turning to the captain. “ Now 
come and show me that rose-bush you have 
been talking about so much.” 

(Captain Trimblett rose with an alacrity 
that mystified Miss Willett more than ever, 
and, having gained the garden, found so many 
things to show Miss Hartley, and so much to 
talk about, that supper was on the table 
before he had finished. Fearful of being left 
alone with Miss Willett, he stuck to his young 
protector so closely that in going in at the 
door he trod on her heel: Miss Hartley 
entered the room limping, and, having gained 
her seat, sat eyeing him with an expression 
in which pain and reproachful mirth struggled 
for the mastery. 

“ What a delightful evening !” she said, in 
an affected voice, as the captain walked home 
with her about an hour later ; “ I have enjoyed 
myself tremendously.” 

The captain uttered an impatient exclama- 
tion. 

“ It reminded me of the old fable of the 
lion and the mouse,” continued Joan. 

The captain grunted again, and, in a voice 
that he vainly endeavoured to render polite, 
said that he did not know what she wa^ 
talking about. 


(To he continued.) 
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PIG. S.—DORS THE UAU GO ROUND THE MONKEY? 


]HERE are many little puzzles, 
some of which were familiar 
to our grandfathers and are of 
unknown origin, that people 
to-day will be found “ fighting 
^ over by the hour. There are 
others about which one is perpetually hearing 
the remark, “ Yes ; I know that is the answer, 
but I have never been able to find anybody 
to explain the thing." 

Every month in the 
year one is being 
asked to settle, for 
the five - hundredth 
time, some of these 
time-worn q|uestions 
between disputants, 
and editors of news- 
papers are b4ng per- 
petually worried to act 
as arbitrators |n these 
matters. Tllerefore, 
in attempting to ex- 
plain in these pages 
some of thO most 
popular of these little 
posers, one is, per- 
haps, doing 0 public service. I do not 
propose to deal with any of the more pro- 
found problems that people wrangle about, 
but only with those that are ordinarily dis- 
cussed in the home circle and in the club- 
room. 

A most common subject of debate is the 
puzzle of the monkey (or sometimes squirrel) 
on a pole. A man walks around 
a pole on which is a monkey, 
but as he goes the monkey 
turns round the pole so that he 
is always on the opposite side 
facing the man. Does the 
man go around the monkey? 

(Fig. I.) 

The answer depends entirely 
on what- you mean by “go 
around." If a man walks in a 
complete circle and some object 
remains all the time within that 
circle, then he certainly “goes 
around" it. But many people persist in 
holding that to “go around” a thing you 
must proceed so as to see all sides of it. If, 
however, this definition is understood and 
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FIG. 2. — WHAT WILL HAPPEN 
THIS GOES ON ? 


accepted, there is no necessity to argue 
further, for then the man -as certainly does 
not go around the monkey. When a man 
asks you this question, always insist on his 
first giving you his meaning of the words 
“ to go around," and there is no puzzle, and 
can be no dispute. 

One is often asked, If two snakes start 
swallowing one another simultaneously, each 
getting the tail of 
the other in its 
mouth, so that the 
circle formed by the 
snakes becomes 
smaller and smaller, 
what will eventually 
become of the 
snakes? (Fig. 2 .) The 
real crux of this 
problem is to decide 
at what exact point 
the swallowing must 
cease. Even if we 
assume that they 
both go on until 
bitter end, we cannot 
prophesy that end 
unless we know something about their 
relative vitality and swallowing capacity. 
We cannot say how much of either snake 
must be swallowed, or for how long a 
time, before a vital organ is sufficiently 
affected to cause death. Perhaps we are 
asked to assume that the swallowing pro- 
cess goes on indefinitely, but this is assum- 
ing absurd and utterly 
impo^ble. We can say what 
will not happen — that the 
snakes will not go on swallow- 
ing one another until bf)th 
disappear altogether ! ihjt 
where it will really end it is 
impossible to say. 

One is frequently asked the 
old question of the man who, 
While pointing to a portrnit, 
says, “ Brothers and sisters 
have I none, hut that man's 
father is my father's son.’ 
What relation did the man in the picture 
bear to the speaker? There is no difficulty 
if you simplify the question by saying thut 
“my fathers son” must be, either “myseh 
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(‘my brother. 

Hut, since the spe^er , , 

I, .IS no brother, it is 

clearly “myself.” The ^ ^ 

.Utement simplified 

thus nothing more 
than 

“ BmtherJ and sisters — 

have I noni^, but 3 .-the senth 

that man^s father was 

my father's soit^' Another relationship catch, 
not quite so vfell known, is this : “ A blind 
fiddler had a brother, who died. What rela- 
tion was the fiddler to the brother who 
died ? ” Of course, we are expected to answer 
“Brother,” whereupon we 'are informed 
that the fiddler was a woman, and was 
therefore his sister. If we ariswer “ Sister,” 
then we are met by the rejoinder that the 
fiddler was a man and it was “Brother.” 
The answer is thus indeterminate until 
we are told the sex of the blind fiddler. 

The puzzle of the Sentinel 
(Fig. 3) first appeared, so far as 
I have been able to discover, 
in “Les Petites Aventures de ^ / y 
Jerome Sharp” (Brussels, ^ 

1789). An ancient monarch 
put a sentinel on a bridge and 
ordered that he should ques* stroke 01 

tion every person who wished 
to cross as to his destination and intentions. 
If he told the truth he was to be allowed to 
pass on ; if he did not tell the truth he was 
to be cast into the dflgp wattjrs of the river 
and drowned. If the^ntinel failed to carry 
out his instructions on any occasion he was 
to be hanged on the gallows cjose by. One 
day a man, on being stopped 
and questioned, replied, “ I 
am going to be cast into the 
river by you and be drowned.” / 

Here was a nice dilemma for / 

the sentinel ! If he allowed / ’ \ 

the man to pass on he was j 

clearly disobeying his orders, I j 

for the stranger had then told \ X 

an untruth. If he cast him \ X 

into the river, then he was 

also in the wrong, because he 

had executed man who 

had truthfully answered his with a s 



PIG. 3.— THE SENTINEL IN A DIFFICULTV, 


PIG. S*“"THIS cannot EE DRAWK 
WITH A SINGLE STROKE. 


1 question. Deadiwas 
therefore starit^ the 
sentinel in the face, 
whatever he did. 
How might the sent!- 
nel escape the gal- 
liy lows, without asking 

W for mercy or accepting 

it, and without flying 
from the neighbour- 
hood ? The answer 
given by the author 
certainly gets over 
• . the difficulty. He 

— says: “The sentinel 

. IN A DIFFICULTY. might havc escaped 

the gallows by fasten* 
ing a heavy stone to his neck and throwing 
himself into the river I ” But I think, if I 
had been the sentinel, I should have thrown 
the sophistical traveller into the river instead, 
for he obviously lied as to my intentions, 
and the fact of his truthfully prophesying the 
consequences of his false statement should 
not affect the matter in the right judgment 
of the monarch. Still, the author's answer 
is beyond dispute. 

A little puzzle that Lewis Carroll was fond 
of giving to his child friends (see his “ Life 
and Letters,” page 370) was 
that of the three interlaced 
X. squares or diamonds.. I give 

V an illustration of it (Fig. 4). 

y X X q"he puzzle is to draw the 

^yX X figure in one continuous stroke 

^^^X without lifting the pencil 

from the paper or going over 
a line twice. This is some- 
times ascribed to him as its originator, but 
1 have found it in a little book published 
in 1835. It is too easy for it to be neces.sary 
for me to give the solution ; you can start at 
any point you like and complete the figure. 

I introduce this puzzle simply in order to 
compare it with the old circle and square 
(Fig. s), of which I also give an 
illustration. The conditions 
here are the same, but a solu- 
X \ impossible with- 

X \ out some such trick as folding 
yX \ the paper, so as to get two 

X \ parallel lines with one stroke 

\ I of the pencil. The rule is 

j this. With any figure of this 
X. J sort, half as many separate ' 
XI/ lines are necessary as there 

XX^ are points where an odd 

— number of lines meet. It will 
*LE stSkb?^^** be seen that there four of 
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^ ^ 

where five (an: odd number of lines) meet 
Therefore, it requires two separate continuous 
lines to complete the figure. Leave out the 
straight line, as an example, between C and D. 

Then the rest of the figure may be, drawn in 
one stroke, only we must begin at A and end 
at B, or the revers^ Leave out other lines 
so that there shall remain 
only two odd “ nodes ” and 
you will find the rule work. 

Now, Lewis Carroll's figure 
has no odd “ node " ; there- 
fore, it may be solved^ in 
one. stroke, and we may 
begin anywhere we like. 

One of the simplest 
puzzles ever propounded is 
this : A box pf sweets cost 
twopence-halfpenny, but the 
sweets cost twopence more 
than the box; How much 
did the box ^cost ? It is 
quite a sad ^ample of the slipshod way in 
which peopl4 think, that nine out of ten 
(I do not thi# the proportion is too great) 
will reply thai the box must have cost a 
halfpainy I But if so, then, since the sweets 
cost twopenc# more than the box, the two 
together must have cost threepence. Of 
course, the correct answer is that the box 
cost a farthing and the' sweets twopence- 
farthing. 

Some favourite old puzzles are solved by 
mere tricks, but these have doubtless served 
their purpose in sharpening the wits of 
children. Take, for example, the three 
pennies. Place three pennies in a row on 
the table, and ask the child to take away 
the coin from the centre without touching it 
I'he answer, of course, is to remove one of . 6^ . 

the end coins, and the one indicated will noS unSrc^f to give change for half a sovereign, 
longer be in the centre. Then there is our ^ What coins had he r Now I confess to 
ancient friend the Horseshoe (Fig. 6). Cut beirig utterly tired of saying, in print and out 



amd if trains start from both ends every da; at 
noon, how many trains coming in an opptl^ite 
direction .will a train leaving New York n.ciet 
before it arrives at its destination at Sun 
Francisco ? This puzzle, which many people 
find so perplexing, is quite e^y if you refei to 
the diagram I have given (Fig. 7). It will be 
seen that at the moment the train starts from 
New York there are six 
trains already on the way 
in the positions indicated, 
since it is a seven days’, 
journey. The train num- . 
bered 7 also starts at the 
same time. Therefore the 
train has to meet all these 
seven. But when the New 
York train is at point i, an 
eighth train will be leaving 
San Francisco, when it is 
at point 2 a ninth train will 
be leaving, at point 3 a 
tenth, at point 4 an 
eleventh, at point 5 a twelfth, and at point 6 
a thirteenth train will be leaving San 
Francisco. Therefore the train will meet 
thirteen others on the journey. Of course, 
at the moment of its arrival a train will be 
just starting, but it cannot be said to “ meet ” 
this one on the journey. 

There is another question that has been 
put to me hundreds of times during the last 
few years — I have even received a request for 
the answer while writing this article — and it is 
perpetually appearing in the newspapers from 
innocent correspondents who seek the 
solution. Here it is, and I have no doubt 
thousand.‘i[bi>f readers will recognise it as a 
puzzle thd\ has floored them. A man had in 
his pock<4 current silver coins of the realm 
to <^-^^alue of fourteen shillings, but he was 


■HOW TO CUT THB HORSESHOE. 


riQ. 7 .— IHIS WHJ. EXI^LAIN THE RA1I.WAV PUZZLE. 


the shoe out of i>aper, 
and place the four- 
teen dots to represent 
nails, as in the illus- NY. 
tration* The puzzle 
is to cut the horse- 
shoe into seven parts, 

^each containing two 

nails, with two straight cuts. First make .the 
lower cut. indicated by the dotted line ; then 
place the three pieces together, as shown, 
and make the upper cut, 

A better class of puzzle is the well-known 
one of the Railway. If New York and San 
Francisco are just seven days’ journey apart, ‘ 


3 4 5 A 
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of it, that there is no 
possible solution. 
The fact is that the 
question must origin 
ally have been prt: 
pounded by some 
practical joker as a 
hoax. Many of us 
Would no doubt like to find that man. I am 
afraid that every attempt to destroy the hoa\ 
only gives it new life, and it is quite possible 
that some ill-disposed readers, who read of 
here for the first time, will set the thing goinf; 
again, like some pernicious^ daisy chain. Now 
a vast number will be put bn their guard 


SOME :MUCir^DISCUSS£J:> PmZLES. 


Who has not heard 

the ancient pu«&le of • I 

ti,e Christians and ^ ^ 

Turks (Fig. 8), first pro- / # 

pounded by «Tartag- / ' 

lia (Nicola Fontana) m / ^ 

the sixteenth century? / • 

Plfteen Christians* and / 
fifteen Turks being at J 
sea in the same vessel, I • 15 
a dreadful storm came \ 

which obliged them \ 

• to throw all their mer- \ • 
chandise overboard. \ ♦ - 

I'his, however, rtot being • 2. 

sufficient to lighten the ^ 

ship, the captain in- 
formed them that there pig. s. — how to arrange 

was no possibility of its 
being saved unless half the passengers were 
throwm overboard also. Having, therefore, 
caused them all to arrange themselves in a 
circle, by counting from nine to nine, and 
throwing every ninth person into the sea, it was 
found thatafter fifteen persons had been thrown 
overboard the fifteen Christians remained. 
How did the captain arrange those thirty 
persons so as to save the Christians? A 
very similar story is told by Hegesippus, the 
historian, of Josephus, who died a.d. 93. 
'rhere is no easier way of solving the puzzle 
than by arranging thirty dots in a circle and 
making the actual count, as I have shown in 
a diagram. The numbers indicate the order 
in which the men are counted out, removed, 
and thrown over- 
board. I begin the 

count at the bar and 
always go in the direc- 
tion of the arrow. 

^Ve at once see where 
the Turks must stand 
in the ring. In fact, 
starting at the bar, 

get the men in this L,- , 

order round the circle: fig. 9 .— lord chelw 

4 <; 5T, 2C, iT, 3C, 

1 1 \ IC, 2T, 2C, 3T, iC, 2T, 2C, iT. This 
means four Christians, then five Turks, then 
two Christians, and so on. To remember the 
order of the numbers, all you have to do 
to commit to memory this line, “From 
number’s aid and art, never will fame depart.” 
'I'he vowels “ a,” “ e,” ‘‘ i,” “ o,” and “ u ” 
represent the numbers i, 2, 3, 4, 5 respec- 
tively. Therefore the vowels in the sentence 
'' ill at once give us the order of numbers, 
5 ) 2, I, 3, etc., for Christians and Turks 
alternately^ 


• 

f 

• u 

It* 

• 15 

!• 

#15 

• 

< • 

• y 


FIG. 8.— HOW TO ARRANGE THK CHRISTIANS AND TURKS. 


FIG. 9 .— LORD CHELMSFORD S LITTLE PUZZLE. , 


) Here is another old 
familiar friend (Fig. 9), 
but it is not generally 
known that it is sup- 
posed to have been 
invented by Lord Chan- 
cellor Chelmsford (Sir 
F. Thesiger), who died 
in 1878. A man had 
a square piece of land 
He reserved to himself 
one-fourth part of it, as 
indicated in the diagram 
by the smaller shaded 
square. The remainder 
he divided among his 
four sons, so that each 
tK CHRISTIANS AND TURKS. received a piece of land 

of equal size and exactly 
similar in shape. How was the land divided ? 
The geometrician will get at the answer in 
his own light and playful manner by a 
consideration of right angles and perimeters, 
but the infant just out of arms will simply 
divide the land into twelve equal squares as 
shown by the dotted lines, and, remembering 
that the number of fours in twelve are three, 
will without any difficulty so allot three 
squares to each son that they form in every 
case a similar shape, as indicated by the 
dark lines. 

The large majority of my readers will 
doubtless have heard of Lewis Carroll’s 
“Monkey and Weight” puzzle (Fig. 10). A 
rope is supposed to be hung over a wheel 
fixed to the roof of a 

: building. At one end 

I ; of the rope a weight 

I— I is fixed, which exactly 

I counter - balances a 

I monkey which is 

j hanging on to the 

i I II. i.i other end. Suppose 

• I ; that the monkey 

j J i begins to climb the 

)RDs LITTLE PUZZLE. , fope, what will hc 

the result? Here is 
an extract from the author’s diary (“Life 
and Letters,” page 318), showing the 
very divergent views held by mathemati- 
cians on the question ; “Got Professor 
Clifton’s answer to the ‘ Monkey and Weight 
Problem.’ It is very curious the different 
views taken by good mathematicians. Price 
says the weight goes up, with increasing 
velocity ; Clifton (and Harcourt) that it goes 
up at the same rate as the monkey ; while 
Sampson says that it goes down.” The 
opinion hastily arrived at by most people 
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(who omlook the point of the , 
centre of gravity) is that given ^ 

by a correspondent quoted in y V 

‘^The Lewis Carroll Picture g(|^?gg 
Book/' page 268, that “the 
weight remains stationary.” (Z 

Our friend, the man in the : 
street, generally settles the 1 " 

matter to his own satisfoction 
in a very few minutes, but it is 
really much more complex and 
difficult than he supposes. It j 

is not very hard .to arrive at 
an answer theoretically if you c 
eliminate such things as fric- j 

tional resistances, inertia of b 

pulley, weight of rope, i|f 

initial impulse, air resist- Cl 

ances, and so on, and the 
solution will depend on 
which of these things you ^|k i 

ignore. But ' when you* \ 

have to deal rwith a live !: 

monkey and t rope and i 

pulley of whic|i you know ^ 

nothing, the | conditions 
are such thaf it is not no. io.w.what will ^ 
•possible to givfe an answer • 

to the qiiesticjli. Mechanical contrivances 
have been devfced to try to settle the question, 
but the resul4 are not satisfactory, for, to 
take only onej point, a clockwork apparatus 
will ascend wiii a steady motion that cannot 
be expected of any monkey. 

Here is a little tangle that is perpetually 
cropping up m various guises. A cyclist 
bought a bicycle for fifteen pounds and 
gave in payment a cheque for twenty-five 
pounds. The sellar Went to a neighbouring 
shopkeeper and got him to change the cheque 
for him, and the cyclist, 
having received his ten 
pounds change, mounted 
the machine and dis- 
apf)eared. The cheque X ^ 

proved to be valueless, / 

and the salesman was re- / 
quested by bis neighbour / 
to refund the amount he I |R ^ 

had received, f'c) I W 0 ® 

this, he was compelled to I ^ 

borrow the tw^enty-five \ 
pounds from a friend, V I 

as the cyclist forgot to \ 

leave his address, and \ 

could not be found. ^ 

Now, as the bicycle 
cost the salesman eleven ^*** ^ '"*- 


FIG. 10.— WHAT WILL HAPPEN IF THE MONKEY 
CLIMBS THE ROPE? 


money did he lose altogethw ? People 

f sorts of absurd answers to 
ition, and yet it is perfectly 
one just considers that the 
i cannot possibly have lost 
in the cyclist actually stole, 
er rode away with a bicycle 
:ost the, salesman eleven 
md the ten pounds “change^ 
made off with 
in exchange for a worth- 
less bit of paper. This 
the exact amount of the* 
salesman's loss, and the 
other operations of chang- 
ing the cheque and bor- 
, rowing from a friend do 
not affect the question in 
the slightest The loss of 
prospective profit on the 
sale of the bicycle is, of 
course, not direct loss of 
money out of pocket. 

It is a curious fact that 
the answers always given to 
some of the best -known 
TPEN IF THE MONKEY puzzlcs that appcaf in 

E ROPE? ^ .... , f ^ - - 

every little book of fire- 
side recreations that has been published for the 
last fifty or a hundred years are either (juite 
unsatisfactory or clearly wrong. Yet nobody 
ever seems to detect their faults. Here is an 
example : “ The Sheep Fold.” A farmer had 
a pen made of fifty hurdles, capable of holding 
a hundred sheep only. Supposing he wanted 
to make it sufficiently large to hold double that 
number, how many additional hurdles must he 
have? I will leave the reader to examine this 
simple question for himself. Here is anotlier 
old friend: “The Puzzle Wall” (Fig, u). 

There was a small lake, 
around which four poor 
men built their cottages. 
Four rich men afterwards 
^1 . \ built their mansions, as 

\ shown in the illustration, 

jj \ and they wished to have 

\ the lake to themselves, so 

^ ® 1 they instructed a builder 

^ ® M I toput up the shortest pos' 

^ ® that would ex- 

^iude the cottagei;s, but 
■ j give themselves free 

_ J access to the lake. How 

/ was the wall to be built ? 
Jr (The correct answers 

to the last two little 
puzzles will appear m 


HG. K.—BOILD A WALL TO SHUT OFF THE COTTAGES ^ 

pounas, now much from the lak*. our next number.) 
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A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 
CHAFFER V. 

THt SECRET PANEL. 

HERE shall we hide him?” 
Elfrida asked, impatiently. 

Cousin Bet, fired by 
Elfr i da's enthusiasm, 
jumped up and began to 
finger the carved flowers 
above the chimneypiece. 

“The secret room,” she said; “but slip 
the bolt to and turn the key in the lock.” 

Elfrida locked the room door, and turned 
to see the carved mantelpiece open like a 
cupboard. 

Then Elfrida flew to the window and set 
back the casement quite wide, and in climbed 
the beautiful gentleman and stood there, very 
handsome and tall, bowing to Miss Betty, 
who sank on her knees and kissed the white, 
jewelled hand he held out. 

“ Quick ! ” said Elfrida. “ Get into the 
hole.” 

“There are stairs,” said Betty, snatching a 
candle in its silver candlestick and holding it 
high. ^ 

I'he Chevalier St. George sprang to a 
^'iiair, got his knee on the mantelpiece, and 
'vent into the hole, just as Alice goes through 
tlie looking-glass in Mr. TennieFs picture. 
Betty handed him the candle, which his 
''bite hand reached down to take. Then 
1-Ufrida jumped on the chair and shut the 
panel, leaped down, and opened the room 
door just as the maid reached its other side 
'^ith the supper-tray. 

When the cousins were alone Bet threw 
arms round Elfrida. 

“ Don't be afraid, little cousin,” she 
" dspered; “your Cousin Bet will see that 
harm conies to you from this adventure.” 

“ Well, 1 do think ! ” said Elfrida, getting 

XXXV.— 70. ; Capyright, 1908, 



out of the embrace most promptly, “ when it 
wasr me let him in, and you'd have screamed 

the house down if I hadn't stopped you " 

“Stop chattering, child,” said Bet, draw- 
ing a distracted hand over her pretty fore- 
head, “ and let me set my wits to work, how 
I may serve my King.'* 

“ said Elfrida, scornfully, “ should give 
him something to eat and see that his bed's 
aired ; but I suppose that would be too 
vulgar and common for you." 

by £. Nesbit-Bloikd. 
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The two looked at each other across the 
iMjtasted supper. 

“ Impertinent chit,” said Bet. 

** Chit yourself,” retorted Elfrida. ^ 

Then she laughed. 

** Come, Cousin Bet,” she said ; “ your 
uncle’s away and you’re grown up. I’ll tell 
you what to do. You just be wise and 
splendid, so that your portrait’ll be in the 
illustrated Christmas numbers in white satin 
and an anxious expression. ‘ The saviour of 
her King ’ — that’s what it’ll say.” 

“ Don’t wander in your speech, child,” 
said Cousin Bet, pressing her hand to her 
brow ; “ I’ve enough to distract me without 
that. And if you desire to ask my pardon, 
do so.” 

“ Oh, well, I beg your pardon — there ! ” 
said Elfrida, with extreme irritation. “ Now 
perhaps you’ll give your King something to 
eat.” 

“ Climb into that hole — with a tray ? And 
the servants, perhaps, coming in any minute ? 
What would youi^say to them if they did ? ” 

“ All right, tl^n, Til go,” said Elfrida, 
only too glad of |he chance. 

Bet touched secret spring, and when 
Elfrida had clinabed into the dark hole — 
which she did quite easily — handed her the 
supper-tray. 

*‘Oh, bother,” said Elfrida, setting it down 
at her feet with great promptness. ‘‘ It’s too 
heavy. He’ll have to come down and fetch 
it. Give me a candle and shut the panel, 
and tell me which way to go.” 

“ To the right and up the steps. Be sure you 
kneel and kiss his hand before you say a word.” 

Elfrida reached down for the candle in its 
silver candlestick, the panel clicked into 
place, and she stood there among the cob- 
webby shadows of the secret passage, the 
light in her hand and the tray at her feet. 

“ It’s only a Mouldiwarp magic adventure,” 
she said, to hearten herself, turned to the 
right, and went up the stairs. They were 
steep and narrow. At the top she saw the 
long, light line of a slightly-opened door. 
To knock seemed unwise. Instead, she spoke 
softly, her lips against the line of light 

** It’s me,” she said, and instantly the door 
opened and the beautiful gentleman stood 
before her. 

The secret room had a little furniture— a 
couch, a table, chairs — all old-fashioned, and 
their shapes showed beautiful, even in the 
dim light of the two candies. 

“ Your supper,” said Elfrida, ** is at the 
bottom of the stairs. The tray was too heavy 
for me. tk) you mind fetching it up ? ” 


If you’ll show me a light,” he said, and 
went. 

“ You’ll stay and eat with me ? ” said he 
when she had lighted him back to the secret 
room and he had set the tray on the table. 

I mustn’t,” said Elfrida. “ Cousin Bet’s 
such a muff; she wouldn’t know where to 
say I was if the servants came ^in. Oh, I 
say ! I’m so sorry I forgot. She’ told me to 
kneel and kiss your hand before I said any- 
thing about supper. I’ll do it now.” 

Nay,” said he ; I’ll kiss thy cheek, little 
lady, and drink a health to him who shall* 
kiss thy lips when thou’rt seventeen and I 
am — what was it — five hundred ? ” 

“Two hundred and thirty,” said Elfrida, 
returning his kiss cordially. 

“The absent tray will betray you,” said 
he, taking food and wine from it and setting 
them on the table. “Now I will carry this 
down again. You have all the courage, but 
not quite the cunning, of a conspirator.” 

“ How long are you going to stay here ? ” 
Elfrida asked. “ I suppose you’re escaping 
from someone or something, like in 
history ? ” 

“ I shall not stay long,” he said. “ If 
anyone should ask you if you have seen the 
King, what would you say ? ” 

“ I should say ‘ no,’ ” said Elfrida, boldly. 
“ You see, I can’t possibly know that you’re 
the King. You just say so, that’s all. 
Perhaps really you aren’t.” 

“ Exquisite I ” said he. “ So you don’t 

“ Oh, yes, I do ! ” said Elfrida ; “ but I 
needn’t, you know.” 

“ S’life ! ” he said. “ But I wish I were. 
There’d be a coronet for somebody.” 

“ You wish you were ” 

“ Safely away, my little lady. And as for 
coronets, the jewels are safe. See, I have 
set them in the cupboard in the corner.” 

Then he carried down the tray, and 
Elfrida, who was very hungry, tried to per- 
suade Bet that she must eat, if only to keep 
up her strength for the deeds of daring that 
might want doing at any moment. 

But Bet declared that she could not eat ; 
the least morsel would choke her. And as 
for going to bed, she was assuring her cousin 
that she knew her duty to her King better 
than that, and that she would defend her 
Sovereign with her life, if need were, whe n 
her loyal ecstasies were suddenly interrupted 

For the quiet of the night was broken hv 
a great knocking at the castle door and the 
heavy voice of a pan crying : — 

“ Open, in t||(i|^ueen’s name ! ” 
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•‘TheyVe come for 
him! All is lost I We 
aic betrayed 1 What 
shall we do?” 

“^iiZ/'said Elfrida; 

‘‘cat for yoiu; life.” 

She pushed Bet into 
a chair and thrust a 
plate befofe her^ put 
a chunk' of meat-pie 
oil her plate and an- 
other on her owa 
• “Get your mouth 
full,” she whispered, 
filling her own at she 
spoke — “ so full you 
cun’t speak — it’ll^ give 
von time to think,” 

And then the door 
opened, and in a 
moment the room was 
full of gentlemen in 
riding dress, with very 
stern faces. And they 
ail had swords, 

Hetty, wi^h her 
mouth quite full, was 
trying not to look 
t(»wards the panel, ' 

Elfrida, whose mouth 
equally full, 
l<K)ked at the gentle- 
man who seemed to 
\k leading the others, 
and remarked ; — 

“ This is a nice 
time of night to come 
knocking people 
up? 

“ All hours are alike 
to a loyal subject,” 
said a round, fat, blue- 
eyed gentleman in a 
green suit, “ Have you 
any strangers under 
your roof to-night?’ 

“Oh!” cried Bet, “all is lost!” 

The gentlemen exchanged glances and 
crowded round her, 

“ You kave a stranger here? ” they asked ; 
and “ Where is he ?” and “ You cannot refuse 
give him up.” 

“My heart told me so,” cried Bet. “I 
know it was he you were seeking,” and with 
biat she fainted elegantly into the arms of 
tlie nearest gentleman. 

“ Ask the child — children and fools speak 
lue truth,” said the fat, blue-eyed gentleman. 
Klfrida found herself suddenly lifted on to 


the table, from which she could see over the 
heads of the gentlemen who stood all round 
her. She could see Bet reclining on the sofa, 
and the open door with servants crowding in 
it, all eyes and 'ears. 

“Now,” said a dozen voices, “the truth, 
little miss.” 

“ What do you want to know ? ” she 
asked, and, in a much lower tone, “ I sha’n’t 
tell you anything unless you send the scarvants 
away.” 

The door was closed and the truth was 
asked foir again. 
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“ If you’ll only tell me what you want to 
know,” she repeated. 

“ Does any stranger lie here to-night.” 

** No,” said Elfrida. She knew that the 
beautiful gentleman in the secret chamber 
was not lying down, but sitting to his supper. 

But Miss Arden said * All is lost,’ and 
she knew ’twas he whom we sought.” 

Well,” Elfrida carefully explained, “ it’s 
like this. You see, we were robbed by a 
highwayman to-day, and I think that upset 
my cousin. She’s rather easily upset, I’m 
afraid.” 

Very easily,” several voices agreed ; and 
someone added that it was a hare-brained 
business. 

The shortest way’s the best,” said the 
plum-coloured gentleman. “ Is Sir Edward 
Talbot here?” 

No, he isn’t,*’ said Elfrida, downrightly ; 
“ and I don’t believe you’ve got any business 
coming into people’s houses and . frightening 
other people into fits; and I shall tell Lord 
Arden when he cpmes home.” 

** Zooks ! ” so|neone cried, “ the child’s 
got a spirit ; and. she’s right, too, strike me 
if she isn’t.” t 

** If,” said Slfrida, “ you think your 
Talbot’s playing hide-and-seek here, and if 
he’s done anything wrong, you can look for 
him if you like. But I don’t believe Lord 
Arden will like it. That’s all. I should 
like to get down on to the floor, if you 
please ! ” 

I don’t know whether Elfrida would have 
had the courage to say all this if she had not 
remembered that this was history times, and 
not now-times. But the gentlemen seemed 
delighted with her bravery. 

I'hey lifted her gently down, and, with 
many apologies for having discommoded the 
ladies, they went out of the room and out of 
the castle. Through the window Elfrida 
heard their voices and the clatter and 
stamp of their horses’ hoofs as they mounted 
and rode off, laughing heartily. 

She could not bear to go back into her 
own time without seeing the end of the 
adventure. So she went to bed in a large 
four-poster, with Cousin Bet for company. 
The fainting fit lasted exactly as long as the 
strange gentlemen were in the house, which 
was very convenient, 

Elfrida got up very early in the morning 
and went down into the parlour. She had 
meant to go and see bow the King was, and 
whether he wanted his shaving- water first 
thing, as her daddy used to do. But it was 
so very, very early that she decided that it 


would be better to wait a little. The King 
might be sleepy, and sleepy people were not 
always grateful, she knew, for early shaving- 
water. 

So she went out into the fields where the 
dew was grey on the grass, and up on to 
Arden Knoll. And she stood there and 
heard the skylarks. And^presently she saw 
two figures coming across the fields from 
where the spire of Arden Church rose out of 
the tops of trees as round and green as the 
best double-curled parsley, And one of th^ 
gentlemen wore a green coat and the other 
a purple coat, and she thought to herself how 
convenient it was to recognise people half a 
mile away by the colour of their clothes. 

Quite plainly they were going to the 
castle — so she went down too, and met them 
at the gate with a civil “ Good morning.” 

“You are no lie-abed, at least,” said the 
green gentleman. “ And so no stranger lay 
at Arden last night, eh ? ” 

Elfrida found this difficult to answer. No 
doubt the King had lain — was probably still 
lying — in the secret chamber. But was he a 
stranger ? No, of course he wasn’t. So — 

“ No,” she said. 

And then through the open window of 
the parlour came, very unexpectedly and 
suddenly, a leg in a riding boot, then another 
leg, and then the whole of the beautiful 
gentleman stood in front of them. 

“ So-ho ! ” he said. “ Speak softly, for the 
servants are not yet about.” 

“ They said Elfrida, “ only they’re at 
the back. Creep along under the wall ; you 
will get away without their seeing you then.” 

“ Always a wonderful counsellor,” said 
the beautiful gentleman, bowing gracefully. 
“Come with us, little maid. I have no 
secrets from thee.” 

So they all crept along close to the castle 
wall to that corner from which, between two 
shoulders of down, you can see the sea. 
There they stopped. 

“ And the wager’s mine,” said the beauti- 
ful gentleman, “for all you tried to spoil it. 
That was not in the bond, Fitzgerald, enter- 
ing Arden at night at nine of the clock, to 
ferret me out like a pack of hounds after 
Reynard.” ^ 

“'Fhere was nothing barred,” said the 
green gentleman. “ We tried waylaying yce 
on the road, but you were an hour early.” 

“ Ah,” said the beautiful gentleman, ** 
ting back clocks is easy work. And the 
ostler at the Bull loves a handsome wagei 
nigh as well as he loves a guinea.” 

“ I do wish you’d explain,” said Elfrid;^' 
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almost stamping with curiosity and im- 
patience. 

“And so I will, my pretty,” said he, 

laughing. ‘ ^ 

“Aren^t you the King? You said you 

were.” 

“Nay, nay — not so fast. I asked thee 
what thou wouldsV say if I told you I was 
King James.” 

“ Then who are you ? ” she asked. 

“ Plain Edward Talbot, Baronet, at your 
l^dyship^s service,” he said, with another of 
•his fine bows. 

“But I don’t understands^* she said; ^^do 
tell me all about it from the beginning.” So 
he told her, and the other gentlemen stood 
by, laughing. 

“ The other night I was dining with Mr. 
Fitzgerald here, and the talk turned on high- 
way robbery, and on Arden Castle here, 
with other matters. And these gentlemen, 
with others of the party, laid me a wager — 
five hundred guineas it was — that I would 
not rob a coach. I took the wager. And I 
wagered beside that I would rob a coach of 
the Arden jewels, and that I would lie a 
night at Arden beside, and no one should 
know my name there. And I have done 
lK)th, and won my wager. I am but newly 
come home from foreign parts, so your 
cousin could not know my face. But, 
zounds, child ! had it not been for thee I 
had lost my wager, I counted on Miss 
Arden’s help — and a pale-faced, fainting, 
useless fine lady I should have found her. 
But thou — thou’rt a girl in a thousand. And 
ril buy thee the fine.st fairing I can find next 
time I go to London. We are all friends. 
1’ell pretty miss to hold that tongue of hers, 
and none shall hear the tale from us.” 

“ But all these gentlemen coming last 
night. All the servants know.” 

“ The gentlemen came, no doubt, to 
protect Miss Arden, in case the villainous 
highwayman should have hMden behind the 
window curtain. Oh, but me wise child it 
is —has a care for every weak point in our 
armour ! ” 

Then he told his friends the whole of the 
adventure, and they laughed very merrily, for 
ail they had lost their wager, and went 
iiome to breakfast across the dewy fields. 

“ It’s nice of him to think me brave and all 
that,” Elfrida told herself ; ** but I do wish 
he’d really been the King.” 

When she had told Betty what had hap- 
pened everything seemed suddenly to be not 
^orth while ; she did not feel as though she 
t^ared to stay any longer in that part of the 


past — so she ran upstairs, through the attic 
and the pigeon -noises, back into her own 
times, and went down and found Edred sitting 
on the second-hand of the daisy-clock ; and 
he did not believe she had been away at all. 
For all the time she had been away seemed 
no time to him, because he had been sitting 
on that second-hand. 

So when the Mouldiwarp told them to go 
along in, they went ; and the way they went 
was not in, but out, and round under the 
castle wall to the corner from which you could 
see the sea. And there they lay on the warm 
grass, and Elfrida told Edred the whole story, 
and at first be did not believe a word of it. 

“ But it’s true, 1 tell you,” said she. “ You 
don’t suppose I should make up a whole tale 
like that, do you ? ” 

“ No,” said Edred. “ Of course, you’re 
not clever enough. But you might have read 
it in a book.” 

“ Well, I didn’t,” said Elfrida, “ so there I ” 

“ If it was really true, you might have come 
back for me. You know how I’ve always 
Wanted to meet a highwayman — you know 
you do.” 

“ How could I come back ? How was I 
to get off the horse and run home and get in 
among the chests and the pigeon-noises and 
come out here and take you back ? The 
highwayman — Talbot, I mean — would have 
been gone long before we got back.” 

“ No, he wouldn’t,” said Edred, obstinately. 
“ You forget I was sitting on the clock and 
stopping it. I'here wasn’t any time while 
you were gone — if you were gone.” 

“There was with me** said Elfrida. “ Don’t 
you see ” 

“ There wouldn’t have been if you’d come 
back where I was,” Edred interrupted. 

“ How can you be so aggravating ? ” 
Elfrida found suddenly that she was losing 
her temper. “You can*t be as stupid as 
that, really.” 

“ Oh, can’t I ? ” said Edred. “ I can, 
though, if I like. And stupider — much 
stupider,” he added, darkly. “ You wait.” 

“ Edred,” said his sister, slowly and fer- 
vently, “ sometimes I feel as if I must shake 
you.” 

“ You daren’t ! ” said Edred. 

“ Do you dare me to ? ” 

“ Yes** said Edred, fiercely. 

Of course, you are aware that after that, by 
all family laws, Elfrida was obliged to shake 
him. She did, and b^rst into tears^ He 
looked at her for a moment and — but no— - 
tears are unmanly. I would not betray the 
weaknesses of my hero. Let us draw a veil. 
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“kI.FRIDA was OBMGBOt TO SHAKE HIM.'* 

or take a turn round the castle and come 
back to them presently. 

's 

It is just as well that we weri^ away when 
we did, for we really turned our H>acks on a 
most unpleasant scene. And nd>Y that we 
come back to them, though they are\still cry-. 
ing, Elfrida is saying that she is very ^rry. 

“ Oh, all right,” he says, “ I*m sorry too. 
There ! But us saying weVe sorry won^t 
make us unquarrel. That's the worst of it. 
We sha'n’t be able to find The Door for 
three days now. I do wish we hadn't. It ts 
sickening.” 

“ Never mind,” said Elfrida ; “ we didn't 
have a real I'll-never-speak-to-you-again-you- 
see-if-I-do quarrel, did we-? ” 

“ I don't suppose it matters what sort of 
quarrel you have,” said the boy, in gloom. 
** IxK>k here — I'll tell you what — you tell me 
all about it over again and I'll try to believe 
you. I really will, on the honour of an Arden.” 


So she told him all over again. 

“And where,” said Edred, when she had 
quite finished, “ where did you put the 
jewels?” 

“ I — ^they — he put them in the corner cup- 
board in the secret room,” said Elfrida. 

“ If you'd taken me and not been in such 
a hurry— no, I'm not qug,rrelling, I'm only 
reasoning *»with you 
like Aunt Edith— if 
been there I 
should have buriec^ 
those jewels some- 
where and then come 
back for me, and 
jImP we'd have dug them 

^ up, and been rich 

' beyond the dreams of 

^ —-what do you call il. ’ 

“But I never told 
Betty where they were. 
Perhaps they're there 
now. Let's go and 
Q 'A\n look.” 

* “If they are,” said he, “ I'll 
believe everything you’ve 
/^O been telling me without 

trying at all.” 

“You’ll have to do that 
if there's a secret room, won’t you ? ” 

“ P’r’aps,” said Edred ; “ let's go and see. 
I expect I shall have got a headache pre- 
sently. You didn't ought to have shaken 
me. Mrs. Honeysett says it's very bad for 
people to be shaken — k mixes up their brains 
inside their heads, so that they ache, and 
you're stupid. I expect that’s what made you 
say I was stupid.” 

“ Oh, dear,” said Elfrida, despairingly. 
“You know that was before I shook you, 
and I did say I was sorry.” 

“ I know it was, but it comes to the same 
thing. Come on — let's have a squint at your 
old secret room.” 

But, unfortunately, it was now dinner-time. 
If you do happen to know the secret of a 
carved panel with a staircase hidden away 
behind it, you don't want to tell that secret 
lightly — as though it were the day of the 
week, or the date of the Battle of Waterloo, 
or what nine times seven is — not even 
to a grown-up so justly liked as Mr^. 
Honeysett. And, besides, a hot beef-steak 
pudding and greens do not seem to go 
well with the romances of old days. T‘J 
have looked for the spring of that panel 
while that dinner smoked on the boanl 
would have been as unseemly as to try ow 
a new gold crown over curl-papers. Elfrid‘< 
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felt this. And Edred did not more than half 
believe in the secret, anyway. And, besides, 
he was very hungry. 

“ Wait till afterwards/' was what they said 
to each other in whispers, while Mrs. Honey- 
sett was changing the plates. 

“ You do do beautiful cooking,” Edred 
remarked, as the • gooseberry pie was cut 
open and ^revealed its chrysoprase- coloured 

contents. 

“ You do the beautiful eating then,” said 
i^Irs. Honeysett, "“and you be quick about it. 
*You ain’t got into' no mischief this morning, 
have you ? Ycai look as though butter 
wouldn’t melt in either of your mouths, and 
that’s always a sign of something being up 
with most children.” 

“No, indeed we haven’t,” said Elfrida, 
earnestly, “and we don’t mean to either. 
And our looking like that’s only because we 
brushed our hairs with wet brushes, most 
likely. It does make you look good, some- 
how ; I’ve often noticed it.” 

“ I’ve been flying round this morning,” 
Mrs. Honeysett went on, “ so as to get down 
to my sister’s for a bit this afternoon. She’s 
not so well again, poor old dear, and I might 
be kept late. But my niece Emily’s coming 
up to take charge. She’s a nice lively young 
girl ; she’ll get you your teas, and look after 
you as nice as nice. Now don’t you go doing 
anything what you wouldn’t if I was behind 
of you, will you? That’s dears.” 

Nothing could have happened better. 
Both children felt that Emily, being a young 
girl, would be more easy to manage than 
Mrs. Honeysett. As soon as they were 
alone they talked it over comfortably, and 
decided that the best thing to do would be 
to ask Emily if she would go down to the 
station ancl see if there was a parcel there for 
Master Arjgm or Miss Arden. 

“And y there isn’t,” Elfrida giggled, 
“ we’ll say “she’d better wait till it comes. 
We’ll run down and fetch her as soon as 
we’ve explored the secret chamber.” 

“I say,” Edred remarked, thoughtfully, 
“we haven’t bothered much about finding 
the treasure, have we ? I thought that was 
what were going into history for.” 

“ Now, Edred,” said his sister, “ you know 
Very well we didn’t go into history on purpose.” 

“No— but,” said Edred, “we ought to 
h*ive. Suppose the treasure is really these 
jewels. We’d sell them and rebuild Arden 
^ astle like it used to be, wouldn’t we?” 

“ We’d give Auntie Edith a few jewels, I 
think, wouldn’t we ? She is such a dear, you 
i^now.” 


“ Yes ; she should have first choice. I do 
believe we’re on the brink, and I feel just 
exactly like as if something real was going to 
happen — not in history, but here at Arden — 
Now-Arden.” 

“ I do hope we find the jewels,” said 
Elfrida. “ Oh, I do 1 And I do hope we 
manage the lively young girl all right.” 

Mrs. Honeysett’s best dress was a nice 
bright red — the kind of colour you can see a 
long way off. They watched it till it dis- 
appeared round a shoulder of the downs, and 
then set about the task of managing Emily. 

The lively young girl proved quite easy to 
manage. The idea of “ popping on her hat ” 
and running down to the’ station was naturally 
much pleasanter to her than the idea of wash- 
ing the plates that had been used for beef- 
steak pudding and gooseberry pie, and then 
giving the kitchen a thorough scrub out — 
which was the way Mrs. Honeysett had meant 
her to spend the afternoon. 

Her best dress — she had slipped the skirt 
over her print gown so as to look smart as 
she came up through the village — was a 
vivid violet, another good distance colour. 
It also was watched till it dipped into the 
lane. 

“And now,” cried Elfrida, “we’re all 
alone, and we can explore the great secret ! ” 

“ But suppose somebody comes,” said 
Edred, “and interrupts, and finds it out, 
and grabs the jewels, and all is lost. There’s 
tramps, you know, and gipsy-women with 
baskets.” 

“Yes — or a drink of water, or to ask the 
time. I’ll tell you what — we’ll lock up the 
doors, back and front.” 

They did. But even this did not satisfy 
the suddenly cautious Edred. 

“ The parlour door, too,” he said. 

So they locked the parlour door, and 
Elfrida put the key in a safe place, “ for fear 
of accidents,” she said. I do not at all know 
what she meant, and when she came to think 
it over later she did not know either. But 
it seemed all right at the time. 

They had provided themselves with a box 
of matches and a candle — and now the 
decisive moment had come, as they say about 
battles. 

Elfrida fumbled for the secret spring. 

“ How does it open ? ” asked the boy. 

“ I’ll show you presently,” said the girl. 
She could not show him then, because, in 
point of fact, she did not know. She only 
knew there wcls a secret spring, and sSfie was 
feeling for it with both hands amohg the 
carved Wreaths of the panels, as she^ stood 




with cme foot on each of the arms of a very 
high chair — the only chair in the room high 
enough for her to be able to reach all round 
the panel. Suddenly something clicked and 
the secret door flew' open — she just had time 
to jump to the floor, or it would have knocked 
her down. 

Then she climbed up again and got into 
the hole, and Edred handed her the 
candle. 

“ Where’s the matches ? ” she asked. 

“ In my pocket,” said he, firmly. “ I’m 
not going to have you starting off without 
me — again»^ 


‘‘Well, come on* then,* >ai(i Elfrida 
ignoring the injustice of this speech. ’ 
“ All right,” said Edred, climbing on the 
chair. " How does it open ? ” 

He had half closed the door, and was 
feeling among the carved leaves, as he had 
seen her do. 

“ Oh, come on,” said Elfrida ; “ oh — look 
out ! ” . • 

Well might she request her careless brother 
to look out. As he reached up to touch 
the carving the chair tilted, he was jerkeil 
forward, caught at the carving to save him * 
self, missed it, and fell forward with all his 



weight against the half-open 
door. It shut with a loud 
bang. 'Phen a resounding 
crash echoed through the 
quiet house as Edred and 
the big chair fell to the floor 
in, so to speak, each other’s 
arms. 

^ There was a stricken pause. 
Then Elfrida from the other 
. side of the panel beat upon it 
with her fists and shouted : -- 
“ Open the door ! You 
aren’t hurt, are you H ” 

“Yes, I am — very much,” 
said Edred, from the out- 
side of the secret door, and 
also from the hearthrug. 
“I’ve twisted my leg in the 
knickerbocker part, and IVe 
got a great bump on my 
head, and I think I’m going 
to be very poorly.” 

“ Well, open the panel 
first,” said Elfrida, rather un- 
feelingly. But then she was 
alone in the datk on the 
other side of the ^nel. 

“ I don’t kno^ how to,” 
said Edred, and Elfrida 
heard the sound of someone 
picking himself up - from 
among disordered furniture. 

“ Feel among the leaver, 
like I did,” she said'j 
quite easy. You’ll soon find 
it.” 

There was no answer from - 
Edred, only silence. 


(To be continued,) 







before him, rolling on the ground, 
topsy-turvy, a kind of human ball, 
which was walking upon its hands, 
with the head twisted round, eyes 
protruding, and neck contorted. 

“ I did not wish to alarm my 
neighbours,” gasped this extra- 
ordinary being —it was a Con- 
tortionist from a circus, who 
had been practising in his room 
—“but I cannot unhook my 
leg from behind my neck, and 



AKOTHER BEMAKKAHI E POSI' 
TION OP “the INDlA-KUBilER 


necessary education in order to 
‘become a yoga, as a yoga must be 
capable of taking the forty-eight 
postures of the Hindu idols. Bava 
was soon the most extraordinary 
and the most skilful of contor- 
tionists. At Benares he was seen 
by a rich English merchant <jf 
Bombay, who advised him to 
exhibit himself in Europe. It is 
impossible, for want of space, 
to describe Bava^s extraordinai y 


unless you can help me I am MKi-Hisra performances, but perhaps hi'^ 

afraid it is all up with me.” greatest trick consists in balancing 

Mr. Berkeley disentangled the acrobat, who himself on the ends of his fingers while the 
fell exhausted on a chair. He had descended whole of his body is in the air. Bava seem<^ -l 
twenty stairs upon his hands in this iiosition ! very surprised at the startling success of th > 

Among many Oriental nations contor- exhibition, as, he states, in order to obta i 

tionism forms a part of their, religious the rank of yoga in the Black Caves of In<l ^ 
professions, especially among the' Indian he had to continue in this position on t- ^ 

yogas and fakirs. Bava Luch man Dass is a ends of his fingers, under the eyes of i! ‘ 

Brahmin of the first class, as is attested by judges, without a second’s interval, 

the red patch which marks his forehead, days and nights I 

For fourteen years he received from the Just as tight- rope walkers acknowledge 
priests of the Black Caves of Central India the their chief the famous Blondin, so conto r- 


AN UNKIVALLKU DOUBLK FEAT OF CONTORTION ISM. 


physiology and anatomy did not exist in the 
case of Marinelli. 

It is a surprising fact that in this par- 
ticularly difficult 
branch of the 
arnjbatic art are 
numbered many 
women. As may 
seen by our 
pictures, the wife 
of Mr. Boyston is 
hardly a less 
siK'cessful contor- 
tionist than him- 
self. Another 
funous lady acrobat 
''as Kate Weber, 
tlerman girl, with 
'^hom is connected 
^ romantic story, 

I ' Je evening at the 
f ' cus she had the 
^"sfortune to fall 
h her trapeze. 

^^t the same 
^ >ment a spectator 


that she broke down in her performance 
and retired in great distress. But in the 
wings the stranger rejoined her. 

“Excuse me,” 
he said, “ I am 
so faint-hearted 
that but for the 
accident of the 
other day I should 
never have de- 
clared my feeling.s. 
I love you, and I 
ask you to be my 
wife. Will you take 
me?” 

Kate Weber 
accepted him. 
This timid stranger 
proved to be a 
very wealthy man, 
and the lady 
acrobat,, at the 
cost of a bad 
shaking, thus won 
the happiness of 
her life. 
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tin, with the top of a spade in as a iaiidle, y, }i,ie 
for a l>ow be has tied some liffit out of a horse’s i n a 
on to a stick. Needless to add, this stmnge-lookiMjr 
instrument attracts no little attention, and probahiv 
serves its’ owner’s purpose far better than a Stradivariu's 





ARE HER Eyes open or closed? 

T he peculiarity a1>out this photograph is that on 
close examination the eyes appear open, while 
on holding it at a distance they look to be closed. 
This effect was caused by the lady moving her eyes 
while I was taking the portrait.— -Mr. F. Oberndorfer, 
58, Alexandra Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

A MUSICAL TRAMP. 

^^HIS curiously-made violib is the work of, an 
. 1 ingenious tramp who earns his living by playing 
in the streets. The body of it is made out of an old 



would ever do. — Mr. Walter White, 2, Providence 
Place, River Street, Windsor, Berks. 

CAN YOU READ THIS ADDRESS? 

T his post-card was sent through the post in the 
ordinary course and delivered without deln\, 
though it proved 
something of a puz/lc 
to the Post Ofii< e 
officials at one ciul 
of the journey, 
they admitted it took 
them twenty minui - s 
to decipher the 
dresB. How long it 
took them to mai.c 
it out at the oik r 
end I do not kno , 
but it is only anoil r 
instance of what i 
ijHaot Post Offi' 
elerks.lmve td c( ■ . 
tend with ! I 
. it to ' 

! /§TII AMD to solve t ; 

j puK&le, .which is qii c 

4b? is obtain^ • 

From^’A ' >' 




ct/f(iosmEs. 




states that he believ^ himwlf to be the only person 
who has calculated the exact accumulations (to the 
nearest farthing) of a penny Invested for one thousand 
nine hundred and five years at five per cent com- 
pound interest. He also adds that the answer will 
i>e found correct to the millionth of a penny. 

DECORATED EGGS AS GIFTS. 

I N certain districts of Hungary the peasants have a 
pretty custom of giving decorated e^s as parting 
gifts to their friends. After being boiled the eggs are 


AN EXTHAORDINARY ACCIDENT. 

I SEND you a |jliOtograph, exact size, of a breech- 
pin, weighing; two and a quarter ounces, which 
remained for overliwenty-lhree years in the head of a 
Mr. William Rickard. It was in 1838, as ihe result 
ill nn accident, thsg the pin entered his head through 
ihe right eye, andf not until 1861 was it recovered. 
In November of that year a tumour which had formed 
hurst, and the pin came out through the mouth. This 
curiosity is now In the possession of Mr. Thomas 
KicUard, ofKavessItam (.st)n of the alvove-nunied), on 
whose behalf I semi you the photograph. —Mr. A. H. 
Dc’Aih, The Boro’ Studio, Faversham, Kent. 

WHAT A PENNY EARNS AT COMPOUND INTEREST. 

I N sending us the accompanying table, Mr. A. A. 
-Keeves, Boundary Street, Shoreditch, N.K., 



painted, varnished, and .stencilled with such mottoes 
as “ May your path be strewn with roses,” ** May 
your future 'je bright and happy,” etc. Photo, by Mrs. 
Adam.— -Mr. H. S. lAimsden, 57,Chancery Lane, W.C. 


THE MAGIC OF FIGURES. 


If « penny but been eurrent coin in the banning the ChruHeo Ere uhI had been invttted at OMBpotua iBttmW <' 
A Probwm. Jj accumuUte to (to the near^t (erthtng by ‘the «nd of 190^ A.n. f In trarkiaK out the probleitt no allowaae* 

need be ontde for leap yeatrs or foi Ute n-daye etruek out »f tbe^Calendar by Act of ParUamont in the year 1739 a.o. 

Thb Answbks at Various Periods. 
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^ 400 
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- - - 619,448 178,857 874,881 
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• 1047, 80. 
0 - 8600 , 80 . 
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COKPARZSOV.— At 5 % Stnpio latoroot the answer would have been exactly oli^ht ihilllRgO oaO OBO flbrthlllf. 


As any sum of money invested at 3% Compound Interest doubln itMli tq 14-3066. Ac., yean, it (oUowa that just over 134 loias (in pwieetfical 
prnereesron) ate requited for 1905 yearO, a« fur exemph —id , ad,, 4d., 8d., Ac , Ac. 

The nuRilwr of dgurca involvwi in the wariHng of the above proMem exceed 47,000.- An exact aaawer to every poiaible deomiel place 
weuld mvi^e 10,143,000 €gana, but the opening dacmale would not be diffecent to the above. 

«The fMiiJt of tin probiOB is qwtt beyood the fraep of the ^uman mind, and it u only by eaprefsiaf it in a ooncrete- form Ihet a clear 
toncepiien of ita werwfaeliniiig magnitude ia poeadlie. It would require one huadred and fifty thouaend millioM of pure golden globea 81a siae ef 
thn Earth to eahaeat the aniwar 

tr a eidomn coMnniag M 8e bake ae^ono «q«an miles of eovenigns, packed as douly at pesaiUe ie a vertical podtioo. were rnisod front 
this'Eeith fo a ctaf^eidteieetly distant to eapend thi aovereigoa contained in tbs answer, the ligto of that Mar— ireviBlag at the nuo of 160,000 
‘luiloi.per ioipnd.^.draaU tato.aoorly i«} yean to nech ut. 

It h. IfwiviorB ovidaSiE^^ the loeky 'UhMtoc would now eaperience aonia little dhficulty ie poebeftag U* unaaroed.IncfeBienti 
; l8Mr 'I^IW!^<<^At6dMi6b Hie iWMih es theontiedly cocroM, it is obvieoily impouihle in practical aftdra. The eetem to which 5 % ^hMMpimud 
UMiled tp ^ .capital 4^ 
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A. A. KESVES. 

Bounbmw Stmot. Snoaentd^w, 

beitoon, N E 1906 
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ANOTHKR KXPKRI- J ' ' 

MENTIN DYNAMICS. 

A mong tiie curi- 

osities in the ‘3®^ 

February STRAND was 
a description of an 
interesting experiment 
with a bic>cle. A 
somewhat similar ex- 
periment can be made 
with a half - emptied 
reel of cotton. If such 
a reel be placed on a 
table with a length of 
cotton coming from the 
under side, and if the 
cotton be pulled gently, 
as shown in the accorn- 

S ing drawing, it ' 
t be supposed that 

the thread would unwind from the reel, causing the 
latter to roll away from the hand. The opposite 
effect, however, is produced — the reel rolls towards 
the hand that pulls the thread, winding up the latter 
as it comes, the reel liras elling at a greater rate than 
the pulling hand. — Mr. li. T. Flather, 48, Hill Street, 
St. Albans, Herts. 

AN INANIMATE THIEF. 

I SEND you a phtitograph of a watch found in a 
most peculiar position — viz., on the girth-band of 


" ■' a cart-horse, hangin . 

on a little piece f)! 
leather chipped out oi 
k the l^and. It is re 
markable that it should 
have kept its frosiiiou 
on such an insecuie 
fastening, despite the 
wind blowing it l)acK 
wWs and, forwards, 
and the shaking ii 
would receive when 
the cart was tipped up. 
More extraordinary 
still, perhaps, is the 
fact that It escaped 
observation, thougli 
only a yard away from 
the high road. The 
most probable explana- 
tion is that the watch caught in the band when 
the cart was being tipped up, for the owner of the 
watch, our carter, always kept it in the top pocket 
of his waistcoat, with the chain in the pocket below'. 
-—Mr. R. H. Fisher, 43, Crystal Road, South Shore, 
Black |X)ol. 

SOMETHING NEW IN DOOR-STOPS 

B elow is a photograph of a novel door-stop 
which some of your readers may like to copy. 




ll" s 
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It was made of an old wine-bottle 
filled with sand, to which a doll’s heail 
was fastened, the whole then being 
dressed as a little “slavey,” who, 
though so small, when placed in posi 
tion only seemed to be doing her dut \ 
in holding open the door. The variot \ 
of figures that can be made in thi^ 
way is practically unlimited, and t‘> 
those of an inventive turn of mind th<‘ 
work makes a special appeak Oi 
course nimble fingers are needed, 
combined with a certain amount <•' 
patience, but the results will be foun 
,.s<) pleasing as fully to repay lb 
expenditure of a little time an- 
trouble. —Mrs. L. Savory, 51, Hor- 
ford Road, Brixtpn, S«W* 




CUJilOSITIES. 





unusual one that I thought you would consider the 
photograph worthy of^ place among your Curiosities. 
— Mr. J. li. Cartwriglil, Fern Bank, Moorcj near 
Warrington. ek 



AN tJNUSUAL CATCH. 

R. GEORGE HOLMAN, an Exmouth fisher- 
^ /J. man, while fishing for flat fish, had his Vjait 
laken by the crab shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph. It is surntised that the crab, while shedding 
its shell, must ha%^ got into the bottle, and, the new 
shell forming and expanding, prevented its getting 
out again. It is extraordinary that the crab continued 
to exist, for it would be quite unable to drag the 
bottle about, and the barnacles on it prove that it 
must have been stationary for some considerable time. 
—Mr. II. S. Coles, Queen’s Hotel, Exmouth. 



A PECULIAR MOUSE-TRAP. 

H ere is a photograph, which I took myself, 
showing the very strange manner in which a 
mouse met its fate. The 
duster which served as 
mouse-trap was one of 
the open network type, 
and was found rolled up 
111 the drawer where it 
I'' usually kept, with the 
mouse entangled fast in 
die meshe.s. The hind 
legs of the little animal 
were tightly secured, and 
iis body partly, through 
‘ hole which it had 
apparently gnawed and 
' ried in vain to force its 
way through. But the 
‘oor little mouse had 
'uly succeeded in twist- 
^’ig the net even more 
ightly round its body, 
bus causing its own 
The occurrence 
‘seemed to me such an 




CHESS PROBLEMS. 

W E give herewith the solution to the (Queen’s 
Tou**” Problem, in which the puzzle was to 
cover every square on the board in fourteen moves. 

Our readers will remember the chess problem in 
the February number, in which four queens and a 
castle had to be so placed that they commanded every 
square on the board. Mr. E. R. Gilliert, 6 o, Gillette 
Street, Hartford, Conn., has discovered that the 
problem can be solved by using three queens and two 
castles, instead of four queens and one castle, and 
thinks this may be an improvement on Mr. Black- 
burne’s impnivement on the problem by Mr. Sam 
Loyd, w'ho used five <iueens for the s'ame purpose. 
We will give Mr. Gilbert’s solution next montli. 

“OVER THE GARDEN WALL.’* 

O UR neighbours never borrow — quite the reverse. 

The other day I collected a few gifts received, 
anonymously, over the wall that protects us from 

the street. The group 

includes a door-mat, 
broom, hair - brush 
and comb (slightly 
damaged), a rather 
passe pipe, mouth- 
organ, lamp - oiler, 
rubber bag, scrub- 
bing - board, s o f a - 
castM, and sundry 
empty Ixjxes and tins. 
They do not make a 
very imposing show, 
it is true, but the 
phot^raph may not 
be without interest to 
some in our neigh- 
btmrhood. Might I 
take this opportunity 
of thanking the 
donors, as it^as been 
impossible ta reply to 
them individitally ? 






:* . RINGS CARVED FROM OLD BONES. 

T he four rings here shown app<»r at first sight 
to have l)een carved from real ivory, yet such is 
not the case. They were made by an old man, 
eighty - tb re years of age, from a mutton - bone, his 
only tools being a knife with a saw blade and a piece 
of a small file. By means of his sa^ he cut the none 
into sections, and then with the aid of his knife and file 
fashioned the pieces into rings, which he afterwards 
disposed of for a few coppers. — Mr. F, H. Cornell, 
39, St, George’s Avenue, Tufnell Park, N. 

A TIP fOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

B V this combination of inelodeon and caniem I 
have succee^d in making a very serviceable 



instrument for copying photo* 
graphs. The musical parts 
of thcmdoctcson 
1 took them out and, fixing 
the camera in front and the 
daik slide at the back, thus 
made a camera with the 
necessary long extension. — 
Mr. H. Freeman, l8, Clif* 
ford Street, Bond Street, W. 

A CLOCK MADE OF 
PENNIES. 

I SEND you a photograph 
• * of a dock I made 
out of old pennies. The 


■"'T 

coins, of'; which l^re are nineu, 
.six, all baring tire dace 1797, wtit, 
beaten out to almost double then 
original size and then riveitd 
together, while the figures wcie 
made of small strips of coppei, 
cemented on to the face. Tlu; 
clock stands fourteen inches hi^rh 
and is eight inches broad at the 
base. That time is ^noney ’’ i«; 
an adage with which we all mon' 
or less agree, but this is a ca.se in 
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which the saying might be reversed and still 
remain true. — Mr. J. Norman Longfield, 
Laurel Bank, Ilkley, Yorkshire. 


ANOTHER CURIOUS 

OPTICAL ILLUSION. 

A t first sight it appears 
that the lines A an<l 
B would not join correctly 
to C and D without dc\i<n 
ing from their proper course, 
and so not form a pcrfeti 
arch. This is iw^t so, how 
ever, for if the lines ar' 
continued they will meet at 
the points for which the 
were intended. — Mr. R. G 
I'arkinsrm, 41, Koval Pai' 
Terrace, Hyde Park Roaii 
LfCads. 







“HP FELT THE TOTTERING PLANKS SWING UNDER HIM. 
{See page 6ii,) 
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LAWLESS OF PMESnBIO. 


By C. C. ANDREWS, 

Author of In the Days of the Old Rigime^^ etc. 


HE rains, for the season * of 
the year, had been extra- 
ordinarily many and heavy, 
and White River was very 
high. So high that the swollen 
current, sucking hungrily at 
its banks, had here and there overlapped 
them, flooding the broad road that, winding 
round the foot of the mountain and bisecting 
tlie little township, descended into the valley 
beyond, and, climbing the hill to Leadville, 
ran downwards past Cross Corners and on to 
Basset. So high that old Squire I^motte, 
standing in his office doorway watching the 
revolutions of the great sawmills which had 
“ made ” both the locality and himself, shook 
Ills head ominously, as doubting whether 
they would stand the strain, and to his 
nephew and partner, busy at his desk within, 
had declared his opinion that the bridge 
i>elow the bend would be likely to go before 
night. So high, finally, that Lawless, as he 
rode, had more than once found himself in 
water so far above his horse’s fetlocks that 
his buckskin leggings were splashed to the 
knee. 

More than one head turned to watch his 
stately, slouch -hatted figure, erect in the 
saddle as an Indian^s, probably noting un- 
usual traits in it beside the fact that it was 
strange. Some Spanish blood had gone to his 
making — his sallow, lean, clear-cut face, with 
its expression of melancholy gravity, its dense 
blackness of eyes and brows, hair and long 
curved moustaches, might have belonged to a 
i Ion of Old Castile. Two pretty girls, laugh- 
mg and chattering in a doorway, flung him 
"'idelong glances as he passed and nudged 
each other. One burst into freili giggles. 

“ Guess he^s a regular cowboy, Mamie ! 
l^ut he^s real handsome,'^ she whispered. 

“Handsome ! The other tossed her curly 

Vol. xjixv.^Te. 


head. You’d better say he’s real old — guess 
he’s fifty ! ” she said, with disdain. 

Lawless saw neither; his eyes were quietly 
alert for the sight of a certain name. Seeing 
it he dismounted and went striding in. 
Young Lamotte turned in surprise as the 
light was blocked by the towering, square- 
shouldered figure. 

“You’ll be Squire Lamotte, I reckon?” 
said Lawless, quietly. 

“No; that is my uncle. He has just 
stepped out, 1 believe. But I am his partner. 
If I can do anything ” Lamotte began. 

“ Reckon you can,” said I-awless, as before. 

“ Thank ’ee, Mr. Lamotte, and I ask pardon 
for troubling you.” He shook hands gravely. 
“ My name’s Lawless— lawless of Presidio, 
Texas. You’ll have heard of me, likely.” 

“ I’m afraid not, Mr. Lawless.” 

“ Is that so ? Well, I allow it is consider- 
able of a call from Vermont to the Rio 
Grande. I’ve got a ranch there — a tolerable 
big one, but maybe it isn’t as big as I 
calculate. What I’ve come to ask is this, to 
put it short : whether you or your uncle — it’s 
all the same, I reckon— have got working for 
you a man by the .name of Swayne ? ” 

“Swayne?” Lamotte smiled. “You won’t 
have come all the way from the Rio Grande 
to White River to ask that question, Mr. 
Lawless ? ” 

“ Maybe you think not — I reckon I have,” 
said lawless, calmly. “ I heard he was likely 
here, and I headed out. If Fd heard 
he was on Staten Island, I’d have beaded 
that way. It isn’t for the first time, and it 
won’t be the last— till I find him. The name 
of Swayne.” 

He stood with great shoulders squared, 
waiting, A subtle air in the attitude of his 
massive figure, in the set gravity of His face, 
seemed to suggest a power to wait dndefi- 
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nitely, indomitably. Lamotte was kindly, his 
sympathies were quick ; behind this front- of 
Stolid patience he divined something of the 
fire that fed it. He rose, interested and 
curious. 

‘^Swayne?” he repeated. Yes, we have 
a man of that name, sure enough. Getting 
a little too old for his work now, but ” 

“ Old ? ” Lawless interrupted quickly. 

Yes. He must be all of sixty, and 

I allow the man I want won’t be more 
than thirty-five.” 

‘‘ Then this won^t be the one. He is much 
older.” 

Lawless half swung round to the door, 
hesitated, and swung back again. He put 
bis hand into an inner pocket and drew out 
something attached to a long loop of black 
cord — a woman’s gold watch, hardly bigger 
than a locket. It flew open to his touch 
upon the spring, showing that it was a mere 
shell — the works were gone. He held it out, 
lying on his palib. 

“ Maybe,” he |aid, slowly, “ you’re thinking 
he’s older than^he is — maybe he’s younger 
than he looks. SHere’s the picture of the man 
I’ve been lookiilg for now for close on four 
years, though wt all the time, you under- 
stand. I’ll be dbliged, Mr. Lamotte, if you’ll 
say if he looks |inything like the man that’s 
working for you.” 

I-Amotte took the watch, turning it to the 
light. Within was a roughly-shaped disc of 
cardboard, and pasted u|X)n it the portrait of 
a man which had evidently been cut from a 
newspaper — a young, pleasantly good-looking 
man with a moustache and short, pointed 
beard. He shook his head. 

“ Not at all,” he said, decisively. 

“ It don’t look like him ?’S 

“ Not in the least. Swayne must be full 
five-and-twenty years older, and when he was 
young can’t have looked at all like this,” He 
examined the picture again. “And yet — I 
don’t know— I seem to know someone this is 
like.” - 

“ Ye do ? ” cried Lawless, eagerly. 

“I believe so.” He turned towards an 
inner door, called, and a young man appeared. 

“Take a look at that, Bridgeman, will 
you ? Know anyone it looks like ? ” 

“Guess I do. He’s station-boss’ over at 
Addison,” said the man, tersely, at once. 

“ You’re sure ? ” 

“ Guess I’m sure enough to bet on it unless 
^’s got a twin brother his mother never heard 
of. It’s him, Mr. Lamotte. Why, you’ll have 
seen him yourself, likely ? ” 

“ I think I have* What i§ his name ? 


“ Well, I dunno, though I guess Fve he^ d 
it It’s a short one. ^mething like Lang 
or Lane, I reckon.” 

“ Or Swayne ? ” 

“ Well, it might be that,” agreed the man. 

He handed back the watch, withdrawing 
in obedience to his employer’s hod. I^wk ss 
closed and replaced it in the inner pocket 
from which he had taken it. His absolute 
stolid composure had seemed to deepen. But 
his eyes were brighter. 

“ I guess this is my man,” he said, quietly. .» 
“ Thank ’ee, Mr. Lamotte. If ever you’re 
down my way in Texas I’ll be proud to give 
you the best sort of a time. And now Til 
be obliged if you’ll tell me what may be tlie 
nearest road to Addison.” 

ffe went out. Lamotte, following, pointed 
out the way to the track which led ove r 
the shoulder of the mountain, and added 
directions as to the road across the plain 
beyond. Lawless listened with the same 
gravely-fixed, attentive face, and with an 
expression of intensity and concentrati(jn 
curious to see. It impressed Lamotte, and 
brought out a question before he was aware. 

“This Swayne a friend of yours?” he 
asked. 

“No,” said Lawless, simply. He swung 
himself into the saddle and gathered u[) 
the reins. “I’ve never seen him. I don’t 
look to see him — more than once.” 

“ No ? Is that so ? Four years is sort of 
long to be looking for a man you don’t know.” 

“ I reckon you won’t eyer know how long, 
Mr. Lamotte. Thank ’ee again, and good 
day,” said Lawless, quietly, and so rode 
away. 

The ascent of the winding mountain road 
was here and there fairly difficult, but lie 
took it easily, letting his horse choose its own 
pace. In all the journeys of the past four 
years which the pursuit of his relentless 
search had entailed he had never been in a 
hurry, perhaps because he had never wavered 
in his belief that he must run his quarry 
to earth at last — had doubted it no mou' 
than what, when he did so, his course c.f 
action would be. When he came face to 
face with Swayne there would be but ono 
thing to do, as there would be but on 
sent^ce to speak — “ I’m Lawless of Presidic ; 
Steve Lawless’s brother,” and so shoot tb 
man down. An eye for an eye I Qfanatuu 
utterly UQCOmplex, to him the simple, steio 
old law was one of indefeasible justice ar d 
right, and as he designed to mete it out, ^ ' 
he would have asked nothing better tbo ’ 
Bsat it should be measured to him agaiur 
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He rounded the shoulder of the mountain 
struck into the downward track to the 
lioht, winding in among the trees that here 
thickly — iso thickly that he presently 
u>de in a deep green arch of shadow* Pass- 
ing the belt of forest he emerged upon a wide, 
slo{)ing glade dotted with clumps of bushes 
and rank •undergrowth, and so came within 
sight of the plain — a waste of sunburnt 
tussocky grass and coarse scrub. The after- 
noon was growii^ late ; it would probably be 
vVlark when he reached Addison, in which 
case it would be as well to wait until morning 
before ' 

He reined up with a jerk. There could be 
no doubt about; the sound that had startled 
him — it was tbe cry of a child. Not a 
[)iteous, weak wail, but a vigorous, roaring 
howl, the expression of anger or fright, . or 
both. It came Itgain with increased volume, 
and now there was no doubt about its direc- 
tion. In a moment Lawless was off his horse 
and, pushing his way through a tangle of 
brushwood, looked down at the grubby, tear- 
stained face of a small girl in a blue gingham 
frock and sun-bonnet, who stopped with 
another howl suspended to stare at him. 

‘‘ HuMo ! ejaculated Lawless, amazed. 

The child said nothing ; her pink mouth 
and her blue eyes remained wide open 
together. Lawless stooped and lifted her out 
of her nest of flattened ferns, revealing a pair 
of plump, scratched, mottled legs, shoes much 
the worse for wear, and both socks down. 
Where’s your mammy, little ’un ? ” 

“Dunno.” The mouth rounded for another 
roar, which again stopped suspended. 

“ How’s you get here, sissy ? ” 

“ Yun away.” 

“ Run away ? ” translated Lawless, doubt- 
fully. ' 

“ ’Ess — yun away.” Still wavering on the 
brink of a howl, she suddenly changed it to 
a smile of the widest amiability. “ Me an’ 
Toby,” she finished, with what, on the whole, 
was a complacent air. 

“ Toby ? ” Lawless echoed. 

“ 'Ess.’* She made a dive that nearly sent 
ner sprawling at something that frisked in 
'he bracken, and clutched it — a fat white 
•errier puppy ; a squirming, wriggling, canine 
infant of some three months or so. Bofe 
"un away — me an’ Toby,” she explained 

he«fully, with the kicking puppy upside 
down. 

“Little girls shouldn’t run away. Cruess 
;Ou’re a naughty girl — real natughty,” said 
i^awless, severely. 

'fbe blue bonnet wagged in 


A ■ 

solemn self admonishment. •“ Naughty girl — 
weal naughty girl ! ” she agreed, comfortably. , 

“ Where d’you live, little ’un ? ” 

** Dunno.” She chuckled. “ Toby yuuned 
an’ I yunned, an’ ” 

“What’s your name, sissy?” 

“ Huh ! ” 

“ What’s your name ? ” 

The resultant mouthful was a long one. 
It sounded like “ ’Ic’oria.” 

“ Eh ? ” asked Lawless. 

“ ’Ic’oria,” she repeated. 

“ Oh ! You don’t say ? ” Lawless pulled 
his long moustache perplexedly. “ Let’s 
have it again, sissy,” he said, coaxingly. “ All 
of it, dear.” 

The mouthful promptly swelled longer 
than ever. “ ’Ic’oriahallett,” she said, with a 
terrific effort and elaborate articulation. 

“ ^Ic’oriahallett.” 

“ Oh 1 Is that so ?»” Then he had a sudden 
inspiration. “ Victoria ? ” he hazarded, hope- 
fully. “ Victoria Hallett ? Is that it, sissy ? ” 

“Zat’s it — ’course it is ! ” The blue bonnet 
confirmed the discovery with a nod distinctly 
contemptuous. “An’ I yun away, an’ Toby 
yun away, an’ ” 

“ Guess you did — all right.” He surveyed 
the tiny figure, gravely helpless. “You’d 
best come along with me and find your 
mammy, eh ? ” 

Miss Hallett expressed her acquiescence 
in the suggestion by holding out her arms to 
be lifted with the utmost confidence, seem- 
ing to consider it unexpectedly sensible in 
the circumstances. Lawless mounted, hold- 
ing her carefully bunched before him, and 
disposed of Toby by stuffing him into a 
pocket. So young a child — she could hardly 
be three years old — could not have wandered 
far, he thought. If the first house he c^me 
to did not prove to be her home, it would 
surely be one where she was,. known and 
where he could leave her, (M the other 
side of the glade a cart-track to the left 
presently became visible, and he turned 
into it, coming into sight of some out- 
buildings and a small shingled house, from 
the front of which a wide space opened and 
the road wound downwards to the level of 
the plain. As he rode through the yard- 
gate a woman appeared in the doorWay — a 
mere girl, slim and fair, with a baby in her 
arms, and Victoria, from her perch, gave ^ 
scream of delight 

“ I yun away, mammy ! ” she piped, Shrilly, 
with a triumphsmt tattoo of her heels against 
the horse’s shoulder. “ I yun away an| Toby 
yun away, an’ I yided all ze way horned ” 
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“Ob, Victoria, you bad child — you real 
bad child ! ” cried the girl, runnitig down the 
porch steps. Her pretty face was pale and 
frightened, her blue eyes quite wild. “ I had 
ought to whip you, that I ought — Fve been 
’most scared to death ! _ 

Naughty, naughty girl ! ” ‘ 

“ ’Ess — naughty girl ! 

An’ I yided all ze way 
home ! ” crowed the 
culprit, joyously. 


charming with rosy, blond tints and rounded 
curves — plunged into eager thanks. She had 
missed Victoria “as much as two hours ago, 
and had been just about crazy.” But she 
had not dared to leave the house because 
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“as he KOOE through the YAKD>GAT8 a woman AP18AKBO IN THE DOORWAY.** 


Lawless was dismounting — ^he set the child 
on her feet, lifting his hat with a bow. He 
had found her a mile away up the track, he 
explained, gravely, and would have passed 
but for hearing her . cry. She was none the 
worse, except maybe for a scratch or two. 
Little Mrs. Hallett, pink with mingled shyness 
and rcUef— mother and children were alike 


baby had been “ sort of feverish and fractic ns 
since morning ; she guessed it was his teetl'/’ 
and Sandy (her husband) was away oyer 
White Kiver. He had come home only a 
minutes ago, and was looking around the out- 
buildings before starting to search upand do'vn 
the track. It was “ real lucky ” that he would 
not have to go, fot he was used 
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already” ; he had been “pretty weak” since 
1 Here he was 1 

She broke off, breathless. A man had 
appeared round the corner of the house, 

\ ictoria had plunged at him with a squeal of 
delight, and he had caught her up, hugging 
her. Lawless foupd his hand wrung and 
more thanks poured out ; Hallett was even 
more eager and voluble than his wife had 
been. He — Lawless— was riding to Addison? 
It would be real dark before he got there ; he 
\must stop supper — Almira would have it 
ready right away— and the night over, if he 
would, but supper, anyhow. Lawless, hardly 
knowing whether he had assented or not, 
found himself following to a stable, and 
standing by while the other started to feed 
and water his liorse. In a moment he took 
the pail away. 

Reckon youVe pretty weak, ain’t you ? ” 
he asked, quietly. 

“ Sort ^of, I suppose,” confessed Hallett. 
He had swayed under the weight of the heavy 
vessel as he filled it, and almost stumbled. 
“ I’m feeling considerable used up to-night. 
It’s ’most the first time I’ve been out since I 
was sick.” 

“ Fever ? ” asked Lawless. His eyes were 
gravely compassionate as they surveyed the 
other’s slight figure and feeble movements. 

“ Yes, but I had an accident first — got 
pitched out of the wagon one night and 
broke some ribs and put my shoulder out 
My head was hurt some, too. Guess I was 
pretty well smashed up altogether. I’m 
{billing along smart enough now, though.” 
He laughed. “Guess a man’s got to when 
he’s got a wife, not to count young ones.” 

“ That’s so,” I^awless assented. “ Reckon 
you want to take your time, though, and walk 
before you can run.” 

“Oh, I’m fit enough, thank ’ee,” said 
Hallett, briskly. “ I allow I’m glad I don’t 
luive to go hunting for the little ’un, though.” 

The baby had been laid down to sleep in 
an inner room when they entered the house, 
iuid the pretty Almira was bustling briskly 
about the big kitchen, from stove to pantry 
and back again, in her preparations for supper. 
^ ictoria, her little flaxen head a tangle of 
curls as the removed blue bonnet had rumpled 
It came sidling up to stand at Lawless’s knee, 
which she presently hauled herself by 
pipping his coat with two small grubby 
nands, proceeding to an examination of his 
putons and so forth with much composure. 

Hallett, turning from the fire, whose 

at had flushed her pink cheeks red, glanced 
her husband and back agaijl 


“Gu^s she’s taken to you,” she said. 
“She’s real shy with men mostly, though 
she’s wonderful fond of her father, isn’t she, ' 
Sandy ? But children generally know those 
that’s fond of and used to them. Though 
I allow you’ll hardly have any as little as 
she is ? ” 

“Nor bigger, neither, ma’am, seeing that 
I never had a wife,” said lawless, simply. 
He stroked Victoria’s head as she burrowed 
it into his waistcoat. “ But maybe in a way 
I’m as used to them as many that have. I 
raised one once from the time when he was 
considerable smaller than this, and ’most 
single-handed, too. He could only just 
about make out to stand when his mother — 
that wasn’t mine, you’ll understand — died 
and left him, my half-brother, to me.” 

“Say, is that so?” cried Almira. She 
looked with increased favour and kindness at 
the face whose grave, black-browed, Spanish 
handsomeness had impressed her simple 
fancy at once. “ Guess you must have got 
to feel ’most as if he was your own instead of 
your brother,” she said, with sympathy. 

“ That’s so, ma’am. I don’t reckon there’s 
many fathers that get to think more of their 
sons than I did of Steve.” 

“ He ought to think as much of you as 
you do of him. Guess he’s real fond of you, 
isn’t he ? ” 

“ He was, ma’am. Next month it will be 
four years since he was killed,” said Lawless, 
quietly. 

“ Oh 1 ” exclaimed the girl, blankly. Her 
pretty face turned pale with consternation. 
“ Oh, I’m real sorry ! ” she said, distressed. 
“ I wouldn’t have said — I wouldn’t have 
asked if I’d have known. But I didn’t have 

a notion, or Killed ? I reckon that’s a 

sight worse than just dying. I had an aunt 
killed in an accident on the cars once, and 
I used to think I’d never be over dreaming 
about it. Oh, Victoria, you naughty girl ! 
Put it down this minute ! ” 

She looked, and was relieved to make the 
diversion. Victoria, tugging at a loop of 
cord, for which she knew no precedent and 
could see no reason, had pulled out the little 
gold watch-case attached to its end. She 
clutched it, holding back, 

“ Want it ! ” she said, resolutely. “ Pitty 
tick-tick ! ’Ic’oria w^ants it. Pitty tick-tick 1 ” 
She wriggled to hold the case to her ear, listen- 
ing eagerly. Lawless looked at her mother. 

“ I guess she can’t hurt it any, tpa’am — 
iPs not a watch. And it wasn’t an accident 
that killed my brother Steve. He was 
murdered.” 
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Murdered ! '* 

Hallett echoed the word as well as his 
wife, his hollow face and bright eyes thrust 
into the firelight as he started forward in his 
chair. Lawless looked only at her. 

‘*l’hat's so, ma^arti,” he said, quietly^ — 
“ murdered. Shot down without warning, 
and before he’d time to pull his own gun. 
It’s what I call murder, I reckon, and maybe 
you do too. He wasn’t twenty when it 
happened.” 

“ Of course I do ! How dreadful 1 ” cried 
Almira. “It’s real awful, Sandy, isn’t it? 
I hope you didn’t see, did you ? ” 

“ See ? ” Lawless laughed grimly. “ If 
I'd been there instead of near fifty miles 
away I wouldn’t be here now, ma’am, and 
the grave of or^ skunk and coward wouldn’t 
have waited four years for him.” 

.. “ He got of, then, the man that did the 


'Sandy ? But I don’t see how youi’U ever fnd 
him when you only just know his name, 
not what he looks like.” 

“ He shall pay, ma’am, ’V said Lawless, 
quietly. “Sure as he killed Steve, and I’m 
Lawless of Presidio, he shall pay for what he 
did. And I reckon I do know what he looks 
like — when I see him.” • 

“ You do ? ” she cried. 

“ Near enough. There was his picture ki 
the paper. A man who’d watched him plaj^- 
ing with Steve drew it — it was his trade.* 
They said it looked just lijce he did. I don’t 
calculate he’ll have changed enough in four 
years for me not to know him I ” He rose, 
letting the child slip to the floor, and drew 
the watch-case away from her. “This was 
Steve’s mother’s— he always carried it ; the 
bullet he .was killed with struck it — there’s 
the mark. I took the works out 'and cut the 


shooting ? H<jw did it happen ? ” she asked, 
eagerly. 

The pretty flushed face with its interest 
and sympathy was an incentive to speech. 
Lawless, respc|iding to it, perhaps entered 
more fully tha|i he had ever done yet into 
the circumstaiices of his young brother’s 
death. It was a bald and cruel little story 
enough. Steve Lawless had fallen in with 
Swayne, a straibger, at a roadside drinking; 
saloon not far from the little township to 
which some business of the ranch had taken 
him. The tv^ had played at cards, had 
quarrelled, there had been accusa,tions of 
cheating, fiercely bandied, furious denial, and 
the man, drawing upem the boy, had shot him 
down and escaped. A pursuit had been 
organized, but he had eluded it, and by the 
time he, Lawless, heard of the tragedy all 
trace of him had been lost, a thing likely 
enough to happen in a district so wild and 
thinly populated as that part of Texas chanced 
to be. All his own efforts to trace the man 
bad failed, and the reward offered for his 
capture had been fruitless. Then thete had 
followed, at intervals now long, now short, 
his patient, unrelenting pursuit of clues that 
in the end had always failed and broken in 
his hand. Little Mrs. Hallett, listening, 
intent upon the face 'set in its concentrated 
expression of fixed, waiting gravity, flushed 
redder. 

“I’d feel just like you if it was my 
brother I ” she cried, warmly, “ I’d never 
give over looking for him either— no, that 1, 
wouldn^l A cruel, mean ,akunk— gue^ he ' 
desires he’ll get when yoii . catch him, 
I’d give hjm ^up if .1 , could ; he, oi^ht .. 

pay.'for '1^^ ■•:y<^‘ iay 


picture out’n . the paper and put it there 
instead. Since, I’ve always carried it, same 
as he did. I’ve got Swayne’s picture — here ! ” 
He struck a finger on the case as it lay on 
his palm. Almira started forward eagerly. 

“Guess you’d better let me see it, Mr. 
Lawless. Maybe he don’t call himself 
Swayne now — likely he wouldn’t ; but I’ve 
got a real good memory for faces, haven’t I, 
Sandy? I don’t ever seem to forget one. 
He might happen along here one day, and 
I’d know him, sure, if I’d seen his picture. 
I’d be real glad to help you to put your 
hands on him if I could, and I sort of owe 
you something for finding Victoria.” 

“ I reckon I know, at last, where to put 
my hands on him, ma’am. But if you feel 

like seeing it ” Lawless began.^ 

He_had not glanced round. Almira stood 
with her back that way; neither had seen 
her husband’s face, ghastly and grey, peering 
from the shadow, or marked his movement 
as he rose up behind her. Now he made a 
stumbling stride forward and caught her out- 
stretched band by the wrist 

“ There’s — the baby I ” he said, hoarse ly. 
“He’s — crying, Almira. Guess he’ll be — 
sick again. You’d best go.” 

The words came in gasps, thickly. He 
pointM to the inner room. With a li^ 
scared mother-cry of alarm and distress I'lC 
girl ran to the door, di^ppearing beyond, a »d 
it fell to behind her. Hallett swung round 
l^pon Lawless. 

, “Ye skunk !” he said, fiercely- “Ye would 
have showed it to her, curse ye ! She'd h.ive 
knqm enough. I looked like 

: when. she only w-i 
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HE MADE A STUMBLING STRIDE FOKWAKD AND CAUGHT HER OUTSTRETCHED HAND BY THE WRIST.” 


Go out-rthere’s the child listening, and she'll 
come back.^^ 

Lawless, with a great wordless gasp, had 
fallen back towards the door. He passed out 
of it, and the other followed. In the 
n^oment’s dead silence, as they faced in the 
open, the child thumped at the shut door, 
to follow them. Lawless’s fingers 
closed mechanically upon the dangling watch- 
case. He slipped it into his breast. 

“You’re Swayne? Ye mean it? You’re 
Swayne ? ” 

“ Ye'didn’t know it ? ” Hallett panted. 

“Know it?” Lawless struck, his hand 
^own upon the stone gate-post beside him, 
holding it out, clenched and bleeding. It 
^as his one violence of action ; he was 
suddenly, terribly calm. “ I reckon,” he said, 
slowly, that I’d have burnt this hand otf at 
file wrist before Fd have touched yours — if 
have known it. I reckon IM have cut 
tongue out before it spoke frierkily to you 


— iM’d have known it. Know it? I was 
going to Addison to find a man there that 
I’d heard looked like your picture, and that 
I allowed might be you. Know it? By the 
Lord, I’d have shot ye down on sight, as I 
swore to do four years ago — if I’d have 
known it ! ” 

“ Ye’d best do it now, an’ quick ! ” said 
Hallett, doggedly. 

He stood with clenched hands ; the breath 
whistled through his shut teeth. Lawless 
slowly drew a pace aw^ay, 

“ 1 figured it out,” he said, with the same 
deliberation, “ that I’d shoot down, on sight, 
soon as I found him, the man that killed 
Steve Lawless. But I hadn’t reckoned on 
his having folks belpnging to him— folks that 
maybe think as much of .him as I did of 
Steve. You’ve got them-^wife and cbUdren. 
Maybe I’m wrong — maybe I hadn’t du^ht to 
do it — but I’ll give ye a chance of your life.” 

“ What ? ” cried Hallett, incredulousljr, 
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'*! say ril give ye a chance,” Lawless and downwards with the swiftness of light, 

repeated. “There^s light enough yet, and ning, and Hallett’s bullet sang over his 

there's a level place a little piece to the right lowered head. The next instant the 

outside there. Here’s two shooters — I mostly charge of his own revolver struck the weapon 

carry two —and they’re loaded both alike, from the other’s hand, and with a spring 

We’ll stand back to back, take ten paces, lawless had him by the throat ^ 

turn, and shoot. D’ye understand ? ” Ye hound ! ” he said, fiercely. “ Ye meani 

Yes,” said Halletl, hoarsely. murder, did ye ? Ye treacherous ^og I ” 

He took one of the revolvers and led the He flung him away. Hallett, weakly 
way out of the gate. The spot of which staggering, almost falling, recovered his 

Ivawless had spoken was but a few yards balance and ' stood still. He was chalk- 

aWay — a smooth little stretch of grass beside white. lawless stooped, picked up tho 

the track. In silence, with weapons cocked fallen pistol, and slipped it into his hip- ^ 

and ready, the two placed themselves back to pocket. Then he faced round, 

back, Lawless’s ears were the exquisitely “ Ye meant murder, did ye ? ” he repeated, 

sensitive and acute ears of the plainsman — “ Yes, 1 did ! ” said Hallett, desperately, 

at the seventh pace some subtle change in He laughed. “ You’d have shot me for one 

the step behind him made him swerve round reason — your brother. I’d have shot you for 
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thitc— those in the house there. Guess 
that's all there's any need to say. You've 
got your shooter. Now finish it ! " 

He straightened himself, standing rigid. 
As he did so a sudden cry came from the 
house. Almira's voice shrieked wildly, 

“ Sandy, Sandy — quick ! Where are you ? 
C)h, baby, Ijfiby ! ” she screamed. 

A flutter of her dress and the yellow of 
her blond head showed in the yard as 
titough she had opened the door and run 
ofit ; she called h^r husband’s name piteously 
again and vanished. Hallett swung about. 

“You’ve got Id wait!” he said, fiercely, 
and started running. In the gateway he 
stumbled, staggering, and Lawless, involun- 
tarily running too, caught hold of and 
steadied him. They came almost together 
into the inner room, where the child lay upon 
the bed with discoloured face and turned-up 
eyes, struggling convulsively ; from the little 
gasping mouth came the horrible resonant 
barking cough of croup. 

“ He’s dying, Sandy 1 ” Almira cried, dis- 
tractedly. “ What is it ? Victoria wasn’t 
over like this. You’ll have to go and fetch 
the doctor. He’ll die, sure, if we don’t get 
him here quick. Look at him ! ” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Hallett, hurriedly. He 
freed the arm she had clutched. “ You keep 
f|uiet, Almira. I’m going — I’ll have him 
here in an hour ! ” 

He ran out. Lawless gave one look at the 
tiny writhing body, followed in a stride, and 
got before him. 

Ye can’t go 1” he said, bluntly. Reckon 
you’ll be out’n the saddle in a mile the way 
you are now, and she’ll go near crazy if she’s 
left alone.. Where’s the doctor? The 
nearest ? ” 

“ White River,” said Hallett. 

“ I came from there — guess I’ll find the 
tiack again well enough — the moon’ll be up 
in a little. I’ll have him here soon as you 
would, even if you could ride. My horse is 
fagged — you got one fresh Ihat’ll carry me?” 

“ Yes — the mare. She’s blood— she’ll go 
till she drops,” Hallett panted. 

The words were exchanged as they ran to 
tke stable ; Hallett was almost tottering again ; 

could barely lead out the mare. In 
lifde more than a minute Lawless, dexterous 
ai d swift, had the saddle upon her and 
' ulted into it. “That’s convulsions and 
Croup— tell her to try a hot bath and keep 

n warm,^’ he shouted, and galloped out of 
tl-.; yard. ' ' . 

l^own by the Rio Grande there, many 
tales told of the horsemsuiship ot Lawless of 


Presidio, but perhaps he had never ridden 
quite as he rode to-night, and certainly the 
mare, in the course of her mettlesome life, 
had never, at every available point, had her 
last ounce of pace so perfectly got out of 
her. In the open the rising moon showed 
the track well and the going was almost easy, 
but in the wide belt of forest the shadows 
were black, and twice at least only her 
rider’s lightning quickness and consummate 
skill of foot and hand saved her from broken 
knees and himself from a fall. White River 
came hurrying to its windows as the pair, 
with a furious clatter of flying hoofs, swept 
by, and young Lamotte, in the act of closing 
his office door, stared amazed at the figure 
that sprang down beside him. 

“ The doctor ? ” Lawless demanded. “ I’ve 
got to fetch him. It’s a child. Where’s his 
house ? ” 

I^motle answered — it was but a stone’s 
throw — and the two hurried there together. 
The doctor was away, and would not return 
before morning. There was no other in the 
place. Lawless spoke a few rapid sentences 
of explanation and sprang into the saddle 
again. 

“ Where will be the neatest ? ” he 
demanded, as before. 

The nearest would be at Emerson, on the 
opposite bank, but news had come that 
the bridge, three miles away, beyond the 
bend, was unsafe, and, if the water continued 
to rise, would not stand till morning. There 
was a ford at the fork, a mile lower, but in 
the present state of the river it would be 
almost, if not quite, impassable — certainly no 
stranger could hope to make it in safety. 
Lawless hardly waited to hear the words out 
— he “ reckoned he would rivSk the bridge,” 
he said, briefly, and so in a moment was 
away again at top speed, flying along the 
flooded road. So much had the river risen 
within the last three hours that it was all 
awash. He slackened as he came within 
sight of the bridge^it seemed to sjmn but the 
centre of a vast lake, straining and trembling 
as the furious, hungry water dashed over it in 
showers of spray. Part of its central sup- 
ports were already gone — a great mass 
of beams and tim^r was torn away as he 
looked, and went whirling by, a heap ot 
wreckage — the whole structure groaned and 
quivered and swayed. Plainly it would stand 
but little more — a rush might carry him safely 
across — it was the one chance. He lashed 
the mare and dashed upon it, felt the totter- 
ing planks swing under him, heard a frig^htful, 
jarringv vending crash, saw them bend^ dip, 
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vanish, 2 ind in an instant was struggling in 
the water, that closed over and sucked him 
greedily down. 

He had instinctively jumped free of the 
snorting and terrified, mare, but his head 
had struck in falling, and as he came to the 
surface, striking out mechanically, was for 
the moment really conscious of nothing. But 
the force of the current had done him good 
service, and carried him beyond the jagged 
piles of the wrecked bridge and the debris of 
broken timber that might have dashed his 
life out. His eyes cleared, his reeling senses 
steadied, and the moonlight showed him the 
mare swimming strongly some twenty yards 
away. A few powerful strokes and he caught 
her bridle, turning her head towards the 
shore. Some minutes of desperate effort and 
he was out of the full force of the current, 
and so presently found solid ground under 
his feet, and, giddy and gasping, struggled up 
the flooded bank. 

It was a dishevelled, dripping figure that 
burst in upon’ the Emerson doctor, and, 
blurting out its errand, dropped breathless 
into a chair. , The doctor, grasping its 
import, began l|> demur dubiously. Had the 
bridge stood h(# would have hesitated to cross 
it, and the ford at the fork, if not absolutely 
impassable, would at best be dangerous — 

perhaps, by meaning, the river Lawless 

rose up, towerihg over the little plump man, 
huge and resoltite. 

“ I guess youVe coming, doctor,’^ he said, 

' quietly. ** Fm peaceable and pleasant — I 
don*t calculate to say anything that isn’t so, 
but-^— Well, you’ll come considerable more 
comfortable if I don’t have to carry you. 
There isn’t any time to waste. Fve seen that 
kind of croup before — once. Guess you’ll 
come right along now, and smart as you 
know how.” 

Ever afterwards the Emerson doctor vowed 
that he bad been a fool to go, and asseverated 
that only by something akin to a miracle was 
the flooded ford crossed in safety, declaring, 
moreover, that nothing but the skill and 
giant strength of his companion had saved 
himself, his horse, and buggy from being 
swept bodily away. He wiped his forehead 
presently as they splashed along the swamped 
road. 

I wouldn’t risk that again,” he said, with 
emphasis, “ for a fee of a hundred dollars I ” 

ril send ye bills for a hundred, doctor,” 
Lawless answered, quietly, “ if we’re in time,” 

They were in time. Hallett appeared as 
they drove into the yard and hurried the 
. doctor in. Lawless, following, ^ had, ^before 


the door of the inner room was shut, a .si^ht 
of Mrs. Hallett, with hair disordered and 
face stained and swollen with tears, hold, 
ing the child in her lap, and heard the 
hoarse, harsh, choking struggle with which 
each feeble breath was drawn. He dropped 
into a chair and sat listening to the whispers 
and sounds within. Almira presently gave 
something like a laugh — a little cooing- 
mother sound of relief and joy— -and his 
tense attitude and muscles relaxed as he 
heard it. A long interval went by befoae 
the doctor’s voice was audible in the yard/ 
followed by the rattle of wheels and hoofs as 
he drove away — he was going back to White 
River for the night. Then the door opened 
and Hallett came out ; a musical murmur of 
singing followed him — his wife was fondly 
crooning to the child. He stood for a 
moment looking at the other before he 
Spoke. His face was the face of an old 
man. 

“ Thank /ee,” he said, hoarsely. 

Lawless nodded. 

“Doctor says the croup’s what they call 
membraneous. If he hadn’t come he’d have 
choked in a little, sure,” went on Hallett, 
with difficulty. 

“ Reckon so,” agreed Lawless, briefly. 

“ That means you’ve saved his life, for 1 
couldn’t have made out to sit in the saddle 
long enough to get to White River the way 
I am now. ... If it was any other man had 
done it. . . . But it’s you. ... I want to 
say — you don’t need to trouble. I’ll do it 
myself.” 

lawless looked at him. 

“ I’ll do it myself,” Hallett repeated. 
“ Reckon it don’t much matter to you ’long 
as it’s done. It’s enough sight better than 
hanging or the States Prison, anyway, and 
good as I deserve, I suppose.” He swayed a 
little, recovered, and made a gesture towards 
the inner room. “When it’s done— after- 
wards — ye won’t need to tell — her?” 

“ No,” said Lawless. 

“She’ll likely think I was sort of out of 
plumb in my head. I did talk considerable 
foolish when I was sick — she said so. She’s 
got the children, and she’ll have enough to 
get along. Maybe, if she don’t know,^she*ll 
get over it pretty soon.” 

“ Hope so,” said Lawless, curtly. 

Hallett nodded and moved to the out 
door. He fumbled at theTatch before it 
swung open. VVhen he turned about his 
right hand was thrust into his breastl 

“I d^’t say,” he said, slowly, “that 
isn’t a im%ht deal I did pull my gun 
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the boy*befc«re he*d a chance; though I swear 
I didn't mean killing. But he’d called me a 
cheat when I mis playing square enough, and 
]iiaybe I wasn^t just sober. To-day it was — 
different Td have plugged you, sure, if you 
hadn’t been so spry-— I meant it ! I’d have 
taken the risk of the sheriff afterwards, same 
as you w^uld — — ’ He swayed again and 
caught at the door-post. “ I’ll— -go a little 
ways off. She^ — don’t need to hear — or 
know before morning, anyhow. But— you — 
listen— at|d— -and ” 

Lawless sprang and caught the reeling 
figure; it dropped in his arms inert, uncon- 
scious. He lifted and carried it through the 
half-open door, laying it down upon the bed, 
thrusting back into the breast as he did so 
what the hand had gripped. Mrs. Hallett 
started up, the child held, a sleeping bundle, 
in the hollow of her arm. 

“ Sandy ! ” she gasped. “ Why — why ” 

“ He’s sort of fainted, I guess, ma’tim,” 
said Lawless, quietly. 

He stood back and watched her as she 
laid the baby down and bent over her husband 
—with her loosened fair hair falling round 
the pretty young face, which still bore traces 
of her fright and* tears, she seemed scarcely 
more than a child. She was very deft and 
tender in loosening his collar and adjusting 
his head to lie more easily upon the pillow. 
She kissed him softly before she moved 
away. 

^‘I’m not a mite surprised,” she .said, 
whispering. “He’s been weak as a baby 
since he hurt himself, and he is all worn out 
---the doctor said to me before he went not 
to be surprised if he had a bad spell after 
to-night. He’s awful fond of the children — 
seems to me sometimes he thinks more of 
them than I do. I’m real glad you were here 
-I wouldn’t have been able to lift him by 
myself.” She paused ; her blue eyes filled. 

1 ought to thank you, Mr. lawless, but I 
guess he’s done it better than I could. We 
won’t either of us ever forget what you did, 
anyway, . , . Sterns to me it’s rest he wants. 
Tve got some sleeping stuff here. Maybe if 
I gave him a dose he would sleep till 
morning.” 

" “ Maybe would,” satd latwless, stolidly. 

His eyes followed her again as she crossed 
to a cupboard ; a tug made him look down. 
The sounds and talking had roused Victoria 
—she had slipped from, her crib and pattered 
^0 the hearth — a tiny, plump pierrot in a pink 
flannel ^'lleeping suit, with hair in a fluffy 
flaxen halo round her little, sleep-flushed 
face. 


The tug had been at the watch-cas^*^ ; in 
his stooping it had slipped from his pocket, 
and so hung dangling by its length of cord, 
shining in the firelight. 

She tugged again. 

“ Pitty ! ” she said, insinuatingly, “ Pitty 
tick-tick ! ” She held it to her ear with as 
rapt an expression of delight as though the 
ticking had been there to hear. Lawless 
looked from her to the unconscious figure on 
the bed. He drew a long breath. 

“ Want it, sissy ? ” he asked, slowly. 

“ ’Ess. Pitty tick-tick ! ’Ic’oria want il ! ” 
she answered, eagerly. 

Lawless detached the loop of cord, drawing 
the case away. His eyes were on Hallett again 
as he pressed the spring. Almira turned 
from the cupboard, a bottle in her hand. 

“ La,” she exclaimed, “ you don’t want to 
give it to her, Mr. Lawless— she’s a real 
naughty girl to ask > ” She saw the piece of 
cardboard in his fingers. “ I guess you’d 
better let me see that picture before you 
forget it, hadn’t you ? If I was to see the 
man I’d sure enough know him again, if it 
really looks like him. I hope you’ll find 
him — he ought to pay.” 

Lawless let the disc of cardboard fall into 
the fire— it caught and flamed as he dropped 
the cord round the child’s neck. He stooped 
and kissed the little head. 

“ I reckon I won’t trouble you, ma’am. 
Maybe he has paid. And perhaps it wasn’t 
what you could call a good likeness,” he said, 
([uietly. ^ • 

The light of the rising sun was bright upon 
his eyes when Hallett opened them. He 
remained for a moment looking at what lay 
on the pillow beside him before he saw 
that it was Victoria, sound asleep. Some- 
thing, clasped in her chubby fist, glittered in 
the rays — the watch-case. As he gasped 
and struggled up on his elbow his wife bent 
over him, the baby in her arms. She saw 
nothing strange in the look with which he 
pointed to it— she was rubbing her cheek 
upon the downy, golden head as the pink 
hand clawed at her neck. 

“ He gave it to her,” she said. “ She asked 
,him for it, naughty girl. I guess he’s real 
fond of children, ^ndy. And he can’t be 
so dreadful set upon getting that man that 
shot his brother because he burnt the picture 
— it’s \ikely he won’t find him at all now. 
But he said he reckoned the likeness wasn’t 
a good one, anyway.” She nodded towards 
the door. “ He’s out there. He saj^ he’d 
try to get some sleep in the big chaar — he 
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was feeling pretty well used up. Guess he's weakly as he had done last night he stutnble<l 
awake now, though. I heard him moving a out upon the poroh, shading his dazzled eyes. 

f j l-he trail lay a^Soss the plain like a curvin ' 

Hallett got upon bis feet and staggered into white ribbon, and for upon it, a men; 
the outer room. It was empty, but therdoor dwindling speck in the sunny haze of - the 
stood open— chill and sweeUhe radiance of shining distance, with face set towards th( 
the morning poured in. Reeling almost as south, rode Lawless of Presidia 



■ Ht next production at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre was 
not a success. It was a play 
written by Dion Boucicault 
and entitled How She Loves 
Him.” Brilliantly written, it 
might have been a great success had 
not Boucicault wilfully shunted his train of 
thought from high comedy on to roaring farca 
Bancroft made a great personal success as 
ik new type of ** swell,” and my part gave me 
an opportunity of displaying perhaps some 
signs of a dawning versatility, the character 
being that of a young mari with a stammer — 
incidentally the hero of the play. To anyone 
interested in dramatic literature I should 
strongly recommend the reading of this play, 
as it was very well and wittily written. 

I then appeared in ** Box and Cox ” with 
(leorge Honey, but cannot say that I satisfied 
the public or myself in my performance of 
“ the mad hatter.” 

In 1868 came “Play,” a slight but 
charming comedy by Robertson, chiefly 
remarkable for a delightful love - scene 
ailmirably acted by Marie Wilton and H. J. 
Montague. I achieved some measure of 
success in the part of the Hon, Bruce 
J anquehere, an aristocratic old sportsman 
and gambler. In connection with this play, 

I recall the roar of laughter with which a line 
Ji[>oken by Bancroft was greeted by the 
audience. The scene was in the Kursaal 
at Homburg, and he was supposed to be 
soliloquizing on^the cant of. the English 
I'v‘ople, who at home were governed by the 
'uost Puritanical prejudices, but came in their 
I'iousands to gamble at the Continental* 

■ hells.” “ Ah,” he said, “ there they go. 
I'ater jind materfamilias from virtuous 
\ lapham Rise, prim Peckharn, and stuck-up 
' •ays water. Folks who in England pay pew- 
I cuts and go in for goodness I Atij^lic house- - 

' Copyrliib^ rgo8, 


holders who, when they leave their native 
west and south-west postal districts, spend 
the Sunday morning at the racecourse, the 
evening at the theatre, and finish up by a 
pious stroll round tlie gambling-tables. Ah, 
well ! * different Um^iindCy different latitude / ” 
How the audience laughed and applauded 
this Robertsonian cynicism so admirably 
delivered by Bancroft ! 

Sandwiched between this and the next of 
Robertson’s plays came another failure — 
“Tame Cats,” by Edmund Yates, the run of 
which was brief and ignominious, and chiefly 
memorable perhaps for the debut of Charles 
Collette. In fact, a sub title w^s suggested 
for “Tame Cats,” viz., “The I'riumph of 
Collette,” for his every word, however un- 
important, was received with enthusiasm by 
his erstwhile comrades in the Dragoon 
Guards, who rallied to give him a good send- 
off on his theatrical career, as friends are wont 
to do. My part was that of Ezra Stead, and 
my principal recollection is of an elaborate 
make-up of a disreputable character, whose 
facial adornment painly consisted of a wart 
with two hairs, which I heard was invisible to 
the naked eye of the unappreciative audience. 
This was a great blow to me. 

It was in this character that Bancroft, in his 
and his wife’s very interesting autobiography, 
commented upon my misplaced enthusiasm. 
I was, he says — and he ought to kndw — as 
usual, immensely excited about my ,get-up, 
which was mutually discussed over one of 
the many delightful diggers of those early 
days ; he recalls an amSsing incident of my 
hunting in all sorts of back streets for, some 
characteristic clothes, and after walking round 
and round a strange man, who wore a very 
odd-looking hat, which I thought priedess, at 
last striking a bargain for its purchase v^th the 
bewildered owner and carrying the ha| off in 
triumph wi(h some horrible rags of gar|&ents, 

by John-Tfeore, 
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which had to be well baked in an oven before 
they could be worn. 

In 1869 was produced another of Robert- 
son's greatest successes, ‘‘School,” which ran 
for over four hundred nights, at that time a 
record run for any 
play. This piece 
is still no doubt 
so fresh in the 
memories of play- 
goers from re- 
vivals that it is 
unnecessary for 
me to make 
further comment 
beyond recording 
the extraordi- 
narily fine acting 
ofl^dy Bancroft, 
arid, indeed, th| 
general excell 
lence of the peii 
formance. My 
own part of Beai| 

Farintoshparticul 
larly appealed t(| 
me, as it gave mf 
my first opportu* 
nity of depicting 
pathos. Art 
unfortunate 
contretemps oc-^ 
curred on the 
first night. In the 
last act, when my 
moment of 
pathos came, 

ind the development of a serious situation 
rested entirely on my shoulders, I, owing to 
intense nervousness, forgot the words of my 
part. None of the actors being able to 
supply me with the cue, I had deliberately to 
•ise from my seat in the centre of the stage, 

?o to the prompter, get my words, and 
esume the scene. This, it is hardly neces- 
iary to say, marred my performance on 
he first night, but the public and Press 
vere kind enough to overlook my short- 
coming,^ and in subsequent performances I 
vas able to get into my stride. It was stated, 
n reference to this part, that I took the idea 
>f my make-up from^he late I^rd Beacons- 
so. I have never in the 
vhole course of my career wilfully copied the 
personality or characteristics of anybody. 
Ideas, no doubt, have evolved in my imagina- 
lon, and I have followed the author's inten- 
Jons in creating types suggested by the 
nemory of characters unconsciously impressed. 


MAGAZINE, 

upon my mind, but I do hot. believe in 
character -studies emanating from absolute 
imitation of any individual. 

It was on the last night of the season and 
the one hundred and ninety-second perform- 







“striking a bargain 


that Charles 
Dickers paid his 
first visit to the 

theatre, on anight 

I was again too 
ill to appear, tef 
my intense disap- * 
pointment. 

The next and 
final play which 
Robertson wrote 
was entitled 
and it 
was produced in 
1870. Clever as 
it was, it showed 
unmistakable 
signs of the 
diminishing 
power of a man 
in whom the 
seeds of death 
were planted, 
although his 
intellectual 
gifts were unim- 
paired and at 
their maturity. 

It. will be seen 
that, from ’1865 
to 1 870 inclusive, 
Tom Robertson supplied the Prince of 
Wales's Theatre with a new play every year, 
even in his failing health, laying the foun- 
dation of the reputation and making the 
fortune of the occupants of that old home 
of comedy. 

Apropos of the run of ‘‘ M.P.,” a letter 
from Millais may be of interest to my 
riders : — 

7, Cromwell Place, South Kensington, 

_ „ .May 19th, 1870. 

** » Hare, — We had to leave immediately afitr 

M.P. to go to a drum, so I had not time to shake 
your hand behind the scenes ior the pleasure yo J 
gave us. I thought the piece gooU and the perforni 
ance throughout admirable. lam' not a little proiul 
to notice that th6 situations and posing in you" 
company have been partly suggested by illustration 
and pictures. I don't dislike a little honest appi e 
elation myself, so I Will tell you that I thought yom 
delineation of the old Squire as good as it coul J 
well be. 

I know how, difficult it is in any profession 
follow up a great success like “ School,” but “ M. I'. ' 
will never be J/ 7 * ” as long as you choose to pk^y 
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it, and is in many respects a better play. For myself, 

I shall certainly come and see it again. — Very truly 
yours, 

(Signed) John Evkrett Millais. 

In 1870 I was allowed by my management 
to indulge in a luxury that obtained in those 
days — namely, a benefit.” The piece chosen 
was ‘^London Assurance,” and my niatinh 
took place at the Princess’s Theatre. Nearly 
all the leading actors and actresses of that 
time gave me their most kind and hearty co- 
operation, with the result that we had a 
remarkable cast. Mr. ‘ and Mrs. Alfred 
^Vigan appeared in the farce of ** The Bengal 
figer,” Arthur Sullivan and Frederic Clay 
played the piano between the acts, while the 
cast of London Assurance” was as follows : — 


Sir Harcourt Courtly Mr. Hare. 

Charles Courtly Mr. H. J. Montague. 

Max Harkaway ..Mr. Addison. 

I lazzle ■. Mr. Banc roft, 

Holly $panker Mr. Buckstoneu 

Mark Meddle Mr. J. L. Toole. 

Cool Mr. John Clayton. 

Solomon Isaacs Mr. C. Colleite. 

Lady Gay Spanker Mrs. Bancroft. 

Grace Harkaway MissCarlotta Addison. 

Pert...' ; Miss E. Farren. 

V(^. xxxv.--ea 


^17 

I asked that great actress, Mrs. 
Keeley, to play the part of Pert, 
but she declined -iiv the following 
letter : — \ , * 

10, Pelham Crescent, 

May r 4 th. ’ 

Dear Mr. Hark,— Nothing would gtye 
me greater pleasure than to make one 01 
the company on the occasion of your 
benefit, but mt in Pert, I never played 
the part but once, and I then said I wMd 
not play it again. “ I have an oath in 
heaven. Shall I lay perjury on my soul? 
No! Not for’*— even Mr. Hare, the far- 
famed Zulu chief and rat~eaUr. . ' 

Trusting yourself and madame are well, 
believe me 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) M. A. Keelby, 

The reference to my achievement 
as the ^‘Zulu chief and rat- eater ” 
alluded to an imitation I used to 
give — much to the amusement Of 
Mrs. Keeley and others— of a dis- 
gusting exhibition I had once wit- 
nessed when a boy at a country fair. 
The “ attraction ” consisted of a real 
Zulu eating an equally real live rat 1 
It was in the year 1870, just before 
the war between P'rance and Ger- 
many broke out, that, accompanied 
by my friend, the late Sir Campbell 
Clarke, I made my first visit to the 
Continent, and .then witnessed, to 
my delight, the finesse of French 
acting. » It was in the pretty little theatre bf 
Baden-Baden that I first saw Regnier— ‘to 
my mind, one of the most subtle and artistic 
actors I have ever seen. He appeared 
then, amongst other parts, in the rd^le of 
“La Joie fait Peur,” and the impression 
made upon my mind by his performance wais 
most vivid. 

It was my delight to avail myself of every 
opportunity of witnessing his superb per- 
formances, and my ambition vras to perfect 
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myself in his methods. Later in life when 
inclined to exaggerate a part or step out 
of the picture I have often pulled myself 
up and said, “Regnier would not have 
done that.” And he has assuredly had a 
great and refining influence on my career. 
The accompanying portrait of Regnier 
depicts that great actor at an earlier age than 
when I saw him, but is an excellent likeness. 

Shortly after my 
return to England 
the company of 
the Com^die Fran- 
9aise, driven out 
of Paris by the 
war, took refuge in 
London, where 
they gave magni- 
ficent perform- 
ances of mai^ 
plays in their repejr- 
toire, which will 
still be remeiii- 
bered by old play- 
goers. 

It might be in- 
teresting here Id 
note the stringent 
rules which 
governed the 
Com^die Fraij- 
^aise. No actor 
was permitted to 
live more than a 
mile away from his 
work, or allowed, 
even if not playing 
in the piece of the 
evening, to leave 
his house until the 
performance had commenced. The result of 
this admirable system we saw exemplified on 
one occasion, when, owing to the sudden 
illness of a leading actress— -Sarah Bernhardt, 
I believe — shortly before the curtain was 
raised, not only was a substitute found for 
the actress but the play itself was changed 
in the course of a few moments. 

It was during this artistic invasion of 
England that a committee was formed, of 
which I was a member, to entertain our dis- 
tinguished guests at a luncheon at the Crystal 
Palace. Lord Dufferin presided, and he arid 
Lord Granville excelled themselves by their 
brilliant oratory, whilst Alfred Wigan also 
distinguished himself in welcoming Hs 
^n/rhres in their native tongue. 

It was indeed a memorable event, worthily 
finticipatin^ the cor4i(J^ki A singuk^ 


effect was produced by the Frenchmen 
wearing evening dress in the day-time, 
two of whom — Got and Bressant — having 
the seats of honour at the table raised 
on a 5ais in the centre of the large hall. 
There sat Bressant, with his lofty brow and 
fine head protected from* the sijn — which 
streamed down on us from the dome— 
by a serviette thrown lightly over his head. 

After lunch we 
adjourned to thd» 
terrace for coffee * 
and liqueurs, and 
Delaunay (greatest 
of all jeunes 
premiers^ in the 
wildest and 
merriest of spirits, 
imbibed freely of 
the cognac in 
toasting his many 
English admirers 
and friends, until 1 
began to fear that 
hisgood-fellowship 
might interfere 
with the delicacy 
of his famous per- 
formance t hat night 
in “ On ne badine 
pas avec Tamour.” 
But no, it seemed 
to have only a 
stimulating effect, 
and his perform- 
ance that evening 
was so magnificent 
that the audience 
paid him the 
greatest tribute an 
actor can know, and he alone ca:n appreciate 
— that breathless silence for a minute or 
more after the curtain has fallen, before the 
audience has recovered itself and burst into 
a tornado of applause. 

It may be gathered from the preceding, 
and perhaps confirmed by subsequent appre 
ciation of other artistes, that I have a very 
great admiratiorr of French acting and actors 
in the execution of their art, but I have a 
bone to pick with them as to their attitude to 
their confreres on the English stage. England 
has always shown a warm and generous 
desire to welcome French artistes, France 
ha§ rarely, if ever (save in the person of 
Charles Mathews, who had the signal triumph 
of appearing in Paris, playing in their own 
pieces and language), returned the compli- 
ments Nor have French managers and 
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actors, with but few exceptions, shown that however, to exclude from these strictures 

courtesy and , hospitahty to their English such exceptions as that ever-courteous and 

brethren which are expected as a return for accomplished gentleman, M. Jules Clardtie, 

the kindness extended to our neighbours director of the Com^die FranQaise, our old 

when on this side of the Channel. friend Coquelin, and Mme. Bernhardt. 

When theCom^ieFran 9 aise company were To return to the Prince of Wales’s 
driven frqm theirTiome during the war of ’70 Theatre. Through the death of poor Tom 

to ’7 !■ they were received with open arms in Robertson (to whom I remember reading 

Fngland, made honorary members of clubs, reports of the Franco-German War during 

all theatres were thrown open to them, his last sojourn at Ramsgate), the manage- 

, 'and everybody was only too anxious to do ment had to initiate a new policy on being 

honour to the distinguished guests. Yet I deprived of the support of their old friend, 

remember, from my own personal experience, They decided on reviving “ Money,” by Lord 

that shortly after the war, on visiting Paris, I Lytton. In this 1 played Sir John Vesey, 

applied to a certain soci^taire to whom special and had the gratification of receiving a charm- 

hospitality and courtesy had been shown, ing message sent me by the eminent author 

I le had begged that an opportunity might through my wife, who was introduced to him 

be afforded him of returning the compliment, on the evening of our first performance. He 

and did so by taking no notice whatever of delighted my youthful mind by saying that 

ray request that I might have the pleasure of he preferred my performance to that of Strick- 

witnessing one of his performances at the land, the original impersonator of the part 

Frangais. He never even answered my and one of the most famous “old men” 

letter, which I have reason to know was actors of the Macready rigime. 

received. Until very recently, when the At that time I made the acquaintance of 
entente seems to have established better that distinguished novelist Wilkie Collins, 

relations, no English actor would think of and the acquaintanceship soon ripened into a 

asking for a free admission to a French friendship only terminated by his death. Soon 

theatre, and 1 have had to pay for a box to after we had met, during one of the long and 

witness a play which I had previously bought intimate chats I frequently had with him, 

for a very large sum. I am bound in justice, he read me his play entitled “ Man and 
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Wife/^ Reversing the usual order of authors, 
he had written the play prior to his novel 
of that name, which subsequently caused 
such a sensation^ I asked his permission 
to submit the play to Mr. and Mrs, Bancroft, 
and he willingly consented, with the result 
that it was ultimately produced with great 
success at the Prince of Wales's Theatre on 
February 22nd, 1873, Here is a letter I 
received from him in connection with it : — 

90, Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W., 

July 30th, 1871. 

My Dear Hare, — (Let us, in celebration of your 
good news, drop “ Mistering” each other !) 

I am delighted to hear that my dramatic “Man 
and Wife” is accepted at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 

The play will now have every advantage in the bringing- 
out that I could possibly desire. It will he perfectly 
produced, before the most intelligent audience in 
England. Once more, I am heartily glad and sincerely 
obliged to you forahe interest which you have taken 
in bringing our ne^tiations to the best of all ends. are beyond all description. Houses, horses, and 
If you can manage to look in here on Wednesday carriages are all placed at my disposal in every town 

next (August 2nd)i at three in the afternoon, I shall that 1 visit by “ eminent citizens^’ of all conditions, 

be delighted to see you. Don’t trouble to write again Clubs open their doors, and theatres catch me sneak- 

if you can come. |f you cannot come, name your own ing in and trying ttf pay, and carry me off into private 

day later in the w^k, at three. —Very truly yours, boxes with state chairs and gorgeous hangings, amid 
I (Signed) Wilkie Collins. which I appear (in a frowsy old pilot iacket) as the 
J. Hare, E^. v 

. “The Woman jp White” drama 
safely received badk. Very glad to 
hear you think it a gdod piece of 
work. 


to the sight of yourself. It took me back to »>ur 
pleasant gossipings and smokings in Gloucester Plar^, 

I saw you again in my old red chaif^ discussing “ Man 
and Wife” ; and for a little while I jived over ag.iin 
in one the passages of my past life which I like 
best to look back on. 

I have had to choose here between losing moiu y 
and losing health — and have d'oeided without hesita- 
tion on losing money. If I could beai^the doul»le 
stress of travelling and reading for, say, five days m 
the week I should be making, at my present rates, 
about four hundred pounds a week. As it is, I read 
at intervals, and get a fee ranging from seventy pounds 
to eighty pounds a night. Tne curiosity to see me is * 
so universal that I might have made double tliis sum 
(I am told) if I had only got here before the 
commercial panic. In certain towns there are people 
who have literally no ready money. In other places 
“ things are looking better.” A little while 
since I read at a town called New Bedford. The 
artisans and needlewomen paid their dollar each 
(four shillings) for places, and some of the audience 
travelled eighteen miles to hear the story. As to my 
social reception— the cordiality and the enthusiasm 
beyona 1 


Wilkie Collins, to thoso^- 
who knew him intimately, was 
a most interesting and delight- 
ful companion, and many 
happy evenings have \ spent*^ 
in his society, sometiities meet- 
ing Charles Reade, Fechter, 
Berton, the distinguished , 
French actor, and -other emi- 
nent ,men of the time. 

It may ' be .interesting to 
publish m exkfCSo the fgllow- 
mg letter written bjLJWilfcie 
-Collins in.- America, 

giving his e%9riehces and im- 
pressions of 5 he theatres, etc., 
in that country at the 
time 


Buffalo, New York State, 
January 6th, 1874. 

My Dear Hare, --I 
was thinking of you and 
talking of you to an 
American gentleman here 
who is a faithful lover of 
the Drama, when your 
friendly letter came in 
along with others which 
were brought to me by 
the English mail. The 
of your handwriting 
Wa$ tlw u^t best sight, 
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pilot jack 
only shabby object in the scene. 
The theatres here are decidedly in 
advance, both as to beauty and 
convenience, of the English theatres. 
But the comparison of the acting 
is all the other way. There is a 
sad want of spirit — a terrible 
tendency to speak their words, as 
if they were sayifkg a lesson— 
among the average actors of 
America. As to' the audiences, they 
never hiss or show any signs of dis- 
content -<.\yid?r ' any provocation. 
They are quick — they are 
courteous ai^ good - natured. I 
doubt very much whether they are 
as yet capable of appreciating the 
fine art of the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre. 

^ ' We had a great success with 
“ 'fhe New .Magdalen ” at New 
*York (Carlotta Leclercq)] I was 
^''resent and was “called** thiee 
The third time thtey would 
me go until I hko made 
them a speech. “The 
Woman in White” h'S 
been tried since (in n V 
absence from New Yp> ' ) 

. by Wybert Reeve. Lc* ^ 
‘ on two weeks’ perfon ■ 
'^(^•vees, four . hundred 
poimds. I need hard y 
^y'that I had nothing 
(Jq ^/ith the speculatio »■ 
■Reev® ^ cons<dcd 
fayouh'We Presfc noti; 

to try iome other to^ » 
as soon > K®*®' ^ ® I 
afbud ' 


r 

tiiPes. 

noL' l®t 
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As to my plans, I go West from this place --perhaps 
far as the Mormon city. It all depends on time 
ikI health). I have decided— if all goes well-— to 
s dl for England during the last fortnight in March. 

And now, my dear friend, I must say gooc^bye for 
n\r present. Give my best love to the Bancrofts, and 
nad them some of my letter— or all of it, if their 
}):tiience holds out. f have forgotten to add (for you 
and for.thm) that 
1 am in wondcrfhl 
luailth. The climate 
uf;rces with me, and 
a() do the “cock- 
Liils” (a heavei^y 
dunk). 

Your affectionate 
friend, 

WiLKTE Collins* 

Shall I be badk 
in time to see 
“School”? If yon 
have time to write 
again, my address 
IS, “ Care of Naylor 
and Co. , Boston, 

Mass,, U . S . 

America.” 

I now arrive 
at the last pro- 
duction in which 
1 appeared at 
the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre 
-namely, “The 
School for Scan- 
dal.” I was de- 
lighted at being 
cast for Sir Peter 
IVazle, a part 
which I had been 
always most 
anxious to play, 
and* seemed to 
he suited to my 
methods. A yery 
beautiful setting 
was given to this 
I)iece by the 
management, and the revival itself proved a 
brilliant success. I did not, however, either 
satisfy myself or the critics by my performance 
of this character, which was a great disap- 
pmntment to me. I attribute my comparative 
^ilure to the fact, strange as it may seem, of 
my having gone, during the early part of the 
'chearsals, to a matifike at which Samuel 
1 ’helps played the .part of Sir Peter. 

was a splendid performance, but 
'harged fully with the mannerisms of that 
famous tragedian. I had always Phelps 
before me and couldn’t get him out of my 
‘Bind. My own original conception of the 
character was paralyzed by this obsession, 


and when I came to act the part it was 
neither imitative nor original. Coghlan, 
who stage-managed the production, said to 
me at rehearsal, “ We don’t want to see 
Mr. Phelps play the part ; we want to see 
Mr. Hare ! ” 

I have often thought that this character 
has been mis- 
understood by its 
representatives. 
Sir Peter is gene- 
rally portrayed as 
a senile, uxorious, 
and farcical old 
gentleman, 
w'hereas, accord- 
ing to the text of 
Sheridan, he is a 
high-bred gentle- 
man of fifty, who 
conducts himself 
always in the 
most dignified 
and often in a 
pathetic manner. 
He frequently 
shows himself to 
be’^ philosopher 
and a man of the 
world, which is 
how I tried to 
represent him, 
though, generally 
speaking, through 
tradition, farce 
has grafted itself 
upon the charac- 
ter and destroyed 
the spirit of high 
comedy obvi- 
ously intended 
by Sheridan. 

At that time a 
momentous crisis 
arrived in my career. After ten years’ happy 
association with this most successful manage- 
ment, which had established a unique position 
for itself among London theatres, 1 was advised 
that the time had arrived fdr me to embark 
upon an undertaking of my own. Before 
proceeding to this, however, I should like to 
reflect briefly on the admirable system which 
prevailed at the old Prince of 'Wales’s 
Theatre. It was a system and organization 
Which had brought it to the front, tad was 
instrumental in leading it to be coosidereW 
the best - managed of London flbeatreft 
The management believed that if ta acter 
was an actor in .the real and best meaning af 
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the word he could be trusted to show his 
versatility, instead of being condemned, as at 

the present day, to portray for the rest of his 
artistic life a line of parts with which he had 
once identified himself by an initial success. 
Had that modern absurdity existed then I 
should have probably never been heard of, 
so that I owe more than I can say to the 
scope and variety afforded me by the policy 
pursued at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 

It was on March 13th, 1875, that I opened 
the old Court Theatre in Sloane Square, of 
which I had obtained a lease. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that the salaries paid 
'^in those days were not sufficient for me to 
have saved enough for so serious an under- 
taking, but I had some priyate means to 
assist me in that venture. I was also fortu- 
nate in the friend who urged me to take 
this step guaranteeing me a certain sum of 
money, to be repaid in the event of my 
being successful^ The few thousand pounds 
he placed at m^ disposal were not, however, 
called upon, and I never needed to trespass 
on his generosity, as the theatre paid from 
the start. 

My first production was ** Lady Flora,” by 
Charles Coghlati, a moderate success which 
paid its way. The company which I had 
the good fortune to enlist under my banner 
would be difficult to rival at the present day. 
It included Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, John 
Clayton, Charfes Kelly, H. Kemble, Miss 
Mary Rorke, Miss Amy Fawsitt, and Mrs. 
Gaston Murray. 

It was at this lime that I had the pleasure 
of making the acquaintance of l.ord Lytton, 
afterwards Viceroy of India, and famous in 
the world of letters as “ Owen Meredith.” He 
wrote that he was desirous of consulting me as 
to the possibility of finishing and producing a 
posthumous play of his father’s, four acts out 
of the five only having been written. This 
was called “The House of Darnley.” My 
recollections of him must be ranked among 
the most delightful memories of my life. 
My first impressions were somewhat 
singular, as, when I called on him by 
appointment at his house in Brook Street, on 
receiving me in his study, to my astonish* 
men! he was fantastically dressed in an 
Elizabethan costume, irresistibly reminiscent 
of the pictures of Lord Leicester. 'Fime and 
space forbid my dwelling on the delightful 
evenings passed at his house, where I fre- 
quently supped with him, and still recall his 
brilliant conversation and keen interest in art 
of all kinds. He had a most generous and 
a&ctionate^ if excitable, disposition. Some- 


times about three or four o’clock in thf^ 
morning, after supper, he would accompany 
me the greater part of my vvay home to 
Hampstead, while he conversed in a most 
fascinating manner the whole time. 

After Lord Lytton’s appointment as Vice 
roy of India, we kept up a- correspondence of 
a very interesting character, anS I have 
several of his long and eloquent letters by me 
still, more or less in connection with the pro- 
duction of his father’s play. The followin|i 
is the extract of a letter I received from him * 
then, passages of which feelings of modesty 
make me extremely loath to publish, but the 
distinction of the writer and my own desire to 
do justice to the art of a celebrated actress, 
who was not then so generally admired and 
esteemed as she has subsequently become (I 
refer to Mrs. Kendal), must .be my excuse for 
reproducing it. Lord Lytton says in the course 
of his letter to me : “ I have greatly at heart 
the desire to record my unqualified admit a- 
tion of, my hearty, intense delight in, your 
acting last night. It was (forgive me the 
word) a surprise to me, but a surprise that 
was also a revelation. Out and out, and 
facile princeps the finest, most refined, most 
finished and high-bred piece of dry comedy 
that ly at least, have ever seen on the English 
stage. My friend and I, who had hitherto 
been sorry sceptics about English acting, 
agreed last night that your French duke was 
fully equal to the best, and far superior to 
the average, acting of similar parts at the 
Fran9ais and Palais Royal, which I take to 
be at the present moment the two best 
schools of French acting. 

“A more intellectual and artistic imperson- 
ation of character I have never seen on any 
stage. From first to last, by-play and play 
of physiognomy — every movement, gesture, 
look were perfectly what they should be - 
and in each smallest particular a masterpiec ti 
of art. And all in such excellent good taste. 
Indeed, I owe you two very uncommon 
pleasures — the pleasure of heartily admiring 
and the pleasure of sincerely praising. 

“You have also succeeded in getting 
together a very good cast for dry corned) 

It is probably in passion and sentiment that 
it will prove weakest. But 1 wonder that n<> 
one has been yet tempted to write a strong, 
passionate part for your I^dy Flora. She 
has it in her, and is an actress with talent 
which, were I a dramatist, I should be gla^ 
to engage in the creation of some dramatic 
type of a higher order.” Mrs. Kendal has 
since played — how successfully the public 
well know — many “a strong, passionate part,” 
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and the foresight of the writer is clearly 
shown by his discernment of the latent 
powers of one who was destined to take rank 
as our greatest leading actress. 

“ The House of Darnley ” was subsequently 
produced by me in 1877, but succeeded in 
achieving only a ^cch d'estinie^ though dis- 
tinguished by 
some excellent 
iK'ting on the part 
<ff Miss Ellen 
'Terry and Miss 
Amy Roselle, 
diaries Kelly and 
Alfred Bishop. 

1 did not ap- 
pear in every 
play I produced, 
holdingeventhen 
a theory which 
experience has 
only tended to 
confirm — viz., 
that the ideal 
t h e a t r i c a 1 
manager (though 
1 have no pre- 
tensions to the 
title) should 
})ossess the finest 
artistic judgment 
without exercis- 
ing his preroga- 
tive of appearing 
at the head of 
his company on 
the stage. 

However, to- 
wards the end of 
*^75> I became 
possessed of a 
little adaptation 
from the French 
by Coghlan, en- 
titled “A Quiet 
Rubber,” and 
produced it on January 8th, 1876. It 
has remained a very good friend to me ever 
since, owing to the kind appreciation of 
the public, though I consider it to be one 
^>f the most difficult and trying parts in my 
repertoire. On the fir.st night I was not at 
all satisfied with my own performance, and, 
in fact, have an idea that I was completely 
outplayed by Charles Kelly as Mr. Sullivan. 
His was a superb performance, in which he 
brought out the latent tenderness and warm- 
heartedness of the irascible Irishman to^an 
amazing extent 
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“ A Quiet Rubber ” was a great favourite 

of the late Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
who invariably came to see it whenever an 
opportunity occurred. On one occasion, 
when she received me after the performance, 
she said : ‘‘ Are you aware, Mr. Hare, of 
rather a curious circumstance ? The character 

you have bqen 
playing is the 
favourite part of 
one of our most 
famous German 
actors, whose 
name by a curious 
coincidence is the 
same as your own 
— Hase (Hare).” 

It was during 
the run and per- 
formance of “A 
Quiet Rubber,” 
too, that a rather 
unhappy incident 
occurred. I had 
been much dis- 
turbed by the 
incessant chatter 
of an old gentle- 
man in a private 
box. We were 
approaching the 
chloroform epi- 
sode, when abso- 
lute quiet is 
essential, and the 
talking in the box 
continued and 
increased to such 
an extent that 
nervous irrita- 
bility overcame 
me and prevented 
my proceeding. 
This and an 
impetuosity, to 
which I must 
plead sometimes guilty, made me feel com- 
pelled to rise from my seat and inform the 
audience that it was impossible to go on with 
the scene if these interruptions from the 
private box continued. Loud cries of Turn 
him out 1 ” “ Turn him out ! ” greeted 

my appeal ; at last quietness was restored, 
and the play proceeded without further 
interruption. While changing my clothes 
after the performance my dresser told me 
that a visitor wished to see me, and I at once 
recognised the occupant of the box, accom- 
panied by a younger man — evidenfly his 
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“ 1 AT ONCE KECOONISBU THE OCCUPANT OE THE BOX, ACCOMPANIED BY A YOUNGER MAN.** 


second," I thought to myself. An apology longer. “ Excuse me, sir,” he said, in his 
was to be insisted upon or an “ appointment ” most charming manner, “ there is another 
fixed for the nekt morning. Visions of a duel att yet ! ” “ Yes,” replied the disturber, 

flashed across imy mind, and the advantage tersely, ‘‘ that’s why I am going 1 ” And he 

of pistols to swords appealed to me instan- went! 

taneously. But I soon found that the apparent One more reminiscence of “ A Quiet 
“ second ” was in reality the old gentlemaA’s Rubber,” and I have finished. It is of c()ni- 

son, who had come to apologize for ^his paratively recent date, and happened during 

father’s regrettable disturbance. The genial my Royal command to Sandringham on tlie 

old gentleman was one of my greatest evening of the King’s last birthday, when I 
admirers, but unfortunately ston^deaf, and, had the honour of appearing before him in 
like many suffering from that ailment, seemed this little play. 

to think that others were equally hard of A lady in the audience was talking some- 
hearing. His irritating outbreaks had been what loudly to her neighbour during the 
extremely complimentary references to my performance. This happened at a point in 
performance. the play when I, as Lord Kikhtre, had jn^'t 

I felt nearly as confused as Charles “revoked” at whist. On being reproach'd 
Mathews in somewhat similar circumstances by my partner, Mr. Sullivan, for my careless- 
after addressing a member of the audience ness, I had to rejply, according to the text 
in a private box. The latter had been paying the play : “lam extremely sorry, Mr. Sullivi* 
apparently little attention to the piece, and extremely sorry; but really, with this c( 1 - 

was making audible remarks throughout. Al tinuous buzz of conversation going on, it 

last, towards the end of the third act, he rose perfectly impossible to play.” This apparen . ’y 

to go. He closed the fcase of his opera- pointed remark was received with a roar >i 

glasses with a click, opened his hat with a laughter, in which 

bang, cleared his throat with a loud, grating I was afterwards y 

cough, arid looked contemptuously at the told the King 

stage. Poor Mathews could stand this no joined heartily. ** 

\ (To be continued,) 
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I. 

T was in a Singapore drinking- 
den that big Jan Laurvik, the 
diver, heard about the lost 
pearls. 

There had been a fight, 
evidently, but the silence was 
now startling. As he entered, there was no 
sound but the painful breathing of a Lascar, 
whom he found sitting with his back against 
the wall, close beside the dead body of an 
Englishman. He was desperately slashed. 
Mis eyes were half closed ; and Jan saw that 
there w^ little chance of his recovery. The 
proprietor of the den, a brutal-looking China- 
man, lay dead beside his jugs and bottles, 
jan reached for a jug of familiar appearance, 
poured out a cup of arrack, and held it to the 
lips of the dying Lascar. At the first gulp of 
the potent spirit his eyes opened again. He 
svyallowed it all, eagerly, then straightened 
himself up, held out his hand in European 
fashion to Jan, and thanked him in Malayan. 

Who’s that ? ” inquired Jan - in the same , 
tongue, pointing to the dead white man. 

Grief and rage convulsed the fierce face of 
the wounded Lascar. 

“ He was my friend,’’ he answered. “ The 
sons of filthy mothers, they killed him ! ” 

“ Too bad I ” said . Jan, sympathetically. 

Vol, x«xv.~< 81 . 


“ But you gave a pretty good account of 
yourselves, you two. What can I do for 
you ? ” 

“ Tm dead, pretty soon now ! ” said the 
fellow, indifferently. And from the blood 
that was soaking down his shirt and spread- 
ing on the floor about him, Jan saw that the 
words were true. Anxious, however, to do 
something to show his good-will, he pulled 
out his big red handkerchief, and knelt to 
bandage a gaping slash straight across* the 
man’s left forearm, from which the bright 
arterial blood was jumping hotly. 

“ You look a good fighting man. You’re 
— like him,” muttered the Lascar, feebly, 
nodding toward the dead Englishman. 
“ Clive me more arrack. I will tell you 
something. Hurry, for I go soon.” 

Jan brought him the liquor, and be gulped 
it. Then from a pouch within his knotted 
silk waistband he hurriedly produced a bit 
of paper, which he unfolded with trembling 
fingers. Jan saw that it was a rough' map, 
sketched with India ink and. marked with 
' Malayan characters. 'Fhe Lascar peered 
about him with fierce eyes already, growing 
dim. . . 

“ Are you sure they are all gone ? ” he de- 
manded, looking anxiously towards the door. 

“Certain! ” answered Jan, highly interested. 
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** They’ll try their best to kill you,” went 
on the dying man. ** Don’t let them. If 
you let them get the pearls, I’ll come back 
and haunt you.” 

“ I won’t let them kill me, and I won’t let 
them get the pearls, if that’s what it is that’s 
made all the trouble. Don’t worry about 
that,” responded Jan confidently, reaching 
out his great hand for the paper. 

The man handed it over with a groping 
gesture, though his savage black eyes were 
wide open. 

“ That’ll show you where the wreck of the 
junk lies, in seven or eight fathom of water, 
close inshore. The pearls are in the deck- 
house. He kept them. The steamer was 
on a reef, going to pieces, and we came up 
just as the boats were putting off. We sunk 
them all and got the pearls. And next night, 
in a storm, the funk was carried on to the 
rocks by a current we didn’t know about. 
Only five of us got ashore— for the sharks 
were around, and the ‘killers,’ that night. 
Him and me, we were the only ones knew 
enough to make that map.” 

Here the dying pirate sank forward with 
his face upon his knees. But with a mighty 
effort he sat up again and fixed Jan I-aurvik 
with terrible eyes. 

“ Don’t let the sons of a dog— get them, or 
I will — come badk — and choke you — in your 
— sleep,” he gasped, suddenly pointing a lean 
finger straight at the Norseman’s face. I'hen 
his black eyes opened wide ; a strange red 
light blazed up in them for an instant and 
faded. With a sigh he toppled over, dead, 
his head resting on the dead Englishman’s 


J.\N now examined the map, which proved 
to be rough but very intelligible. It indicated 
n stretch of the eastern coast of Java, which 
he recognised ; but the spot where the junk 
had gone down was one to which passing 
ships always gave a wide berth. It was a 
place of treacherous anchorage, of abrupt, 
forbidding, uninhabited shore, and of violent 
currents that shifted erratically. So much 
the better, thought Jan, for his investigations, 
if only the pirate junk should prove to have 
sunk in water not too deep for a diver to work 
in. There would be so much the less danger 
of interruption. . . 

Jan was on the point of hurrying away 
from the gruesome scene, which' might at any 
moment become a scene of excitement , and 
annoying investigation, when a new idea 
fiash^ into his mind. It was over this pre- 
cious paper that all the trouble had been. The 


scoundrels who had fled would undoubtedly 
return as soon as they dared, and would 
search for it. Finding it gone, they would 
conclude that he had it ; and they would be 
hot on his trail. He saw that all he was 
likely to get was a slit throat. 

As he glanced about him for a way out f)f 
his dilemma his eyes fell o^ a bottle of India 
ink containing the fine-tipped bfush with 
which these Orientals did their writing. His 
resourcefulness awoke to this chance. The 
moments were becoming very pearls them- 
selves for preciousness, but seizing the brush* 
he made a workable copy of the map on the 
back of a letter that he had in his pocket. 
Next he made a minute and very careful cor- 
rection in the original, in such a manner as to 
indicate that the position of the wreck was in 
a deep fiord some fifty miles east of where it 
actually was. Then he returned the map to 
its hiding-place in the dead pirate’s belt and 
made all haste away. Not till he was back 
in the European quarter did he feel secure. 

Jan Laurvik had a little capital. But he 
needed a trusty partner with more. To his 
experienced wits his other needs were clear. 
There would have to be a very seaworthy 
little steamer, powerfully engined for service 
on that stormy coast, and armed to defend 
herself against prowling pirate junks. This 
small and fit craft would have to be manned 
by a crew equally fit, and at the same time as 
small as possible. 

Up to a certain point he had no difficulty 
in verifying the dead pirate’s story. He had 
heard of the wreck of the Dutch steamer 
Viecht on a reef off the Celebes, and of the 
massacre of all the crew and passengers, 
except one small boatload, by pirates. This 
had happened about eight months before. 
Discreet inquiry developed the fact that the 
FieeZ/i had carried about sixty thousand 
pounds’ worth of pearls. The evidence was 
sufficiently convincing and the prize was 
sufficiently alluring to make it worth his 
while to risk the adventure. 

It was with a certain amount of Northern 
deliberation that Jan Laurvik thought these 
points all out, ^nd made up his mind what 
to do. Then he acted promptly. First he 
cabled to Calcutta, to one Captain Jerry 
Parsons, to join him in Singapore without fail 
by the next steamer, Next he set himself 
unobtrusively to the task of finding the craft 
he wanted and looking up equipment for her. 

Captain Jerry Parsons was a New Eng- 
lander, from Portland, Maine. He had been 
whaler, gold-hunter, filibuster, copra-trader, 
General-in-Chief to a small Central American 
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republic, and sheep-farmer in the Australian 
hush. At present he was conducting a more 
or less regular trade in precious stones among 
the lesser Indian potentates. He loved gain 
much, but he loved adventure more. 

When he received the cable from his good 
friend Jan Laurvik, he knew that both were 
beckoning to hiip. With light-hearted zest 
he betook himself to the steamship offices, 
found a P. and O. boat sailing on the 
morrow, and booked his passage. 

^ When he reached Singapore Jan Laurvik 
told him the story of the dead pirate^s map. 

Let’s see the map,” said he, chewing hard 
on the butt of his unlighted Manila. 

Jan passed his copy over. The New 
Knglander inspected it carefulfy, in silence, 
for several minutes. 

“ ’Tain’t much of a map ! ” said he at length, 
disparagingly. “ You think the varmint was 
straight ? ” 

“In his way, yes,” answered Jan, with con- 
viction, “ He had it in him to be straight in 
his way to a friend, which wouldn’t hinder 
him cutting the throats of a thousand chaps 
he didn’t take 'an interest in.” 

“When shall we start?” asked Captain 
Jerry. 

The big Nor.seman’s face shone with 
pleasure, and he reached out his hand. The 
grip was al^in the way of a bargain, that was 
needed between them. 

“ Why, to-morrow night ! ” he answered. 

“Well,” said the New Englander, “I’ll 
draw some cash in the morning.” 

'Phe boat that Jan had hired was a fast 
and sturdy sea-going tug, serviceable, but not 
designed for comfort. Jan had retained her 


engineer, a shrewd and close-mouthed Scotch- 
man. Her sailing-master would be Captain 
Jerry. For crew he had chosen a wiry little 
Welshman and two lank, leather-skinned 
Yankees. 'Po these four, for whose honesty 
and loyalty he trusted to his own insight as 
a reader of men, he explained, partially, the 
nature of the undertaking, and agreed to give 
them, over and above their wages, a sub- 
stantial percentage of whatever treasure he 
might succeed in recovering. 

'Phe tug was swift enough to elude any of 
the junks infesting those waters, but the 
danger was that she might be taken by 
surprise at her anchorage while Laurvik was 
under water. He fitted her, therefore, with a 
Maxim gun on the roof of the deck-house, and 
armed the crew with repeating Winchesters. 

Thus equipped, he felt ready for any perils 
that might confront him above the surface of 
the water. As to what dangers might lurk 
below he felt somewhat less confident, as these 
he should have to face alone, and he remem- 
bered the ominous warning of his pirate friend 
about the sharks and the “killers.” For 
sharks Jan Laurvik had comparatively small 
concern ; but for the “ killers,” those swift and 
implacable little whales that fear no living 
thing, he entertained the highest respect. 

On the evening of the day after Captain 
Jerry’s arrival the tug Sarawak steamed 
quietly out of the harbour. The journey 
across the Straits and down the treacherous 
Javan Sea was so prosperous that Jan 
Laurvik, his blood steeped in Norse super- 
stition, began to feel uneasy. 

The unusual calm made it easy to hold 
close inshore when they reached that portion 
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of the coast where they must keep watch for 
the landmarks indicated on the pirate’s map. 
When they came abreast of a low headland 
that they had been watching for some time, 
it suddenly opened out into the semblance of 
a two-humped camel crouching sidewise to 
the sea, exactly as it was represented in Jan’s 
map. Just beyond was a narrow bay, and 
across the middle of its mouth, with a dan- 
gerous passage on either side, stretched the 
reef on which the pirate junk had gone down. 
At this hour of low water the reef was showing 
its teeth and snarling with surf. At high tide 
it would be hidden, and a perfect snare for 
ships. According to the map, the wreck lay 
in some eight fathoms of water, midway of 
the outer crescent of the reef. Behind the 
reef, where it might serve them as a partial 
shelter from the sweep of the seas if a north- 
easter should blow up, they found tolerable 
anchorage for tlie tug. For the preliminary 
soundings and for the diving operations, of 
course, Jon planned to use the launch. And, 
in order to take utmost advantage of the 
phenomenal calm, he got instantly to work. 
Within a half-hour of the Sarazmk^s anchor- 
ing he had the launch outside the reef with all 
his diving apparatus aboard, with Captain 
Jerry to manage the air-pump, and the Scotch 
engineer to run the motor. 

III. 

Along the outer face of the reef, at a depth 
varying from eight to twelve fathoms, ran an 
irregular rocky slielf, which dipped gradually 
seaward for several hundred yards, then 
dropped sheer to the ocean depths. In the 
warm water along this shelf swarmed a teem- 
ing life of gay-coloured gigantic weeds and *0! 
strange fish that outdid the brightest weeds in 
brilliancy and unexpectedness of hue. 

In the great deeps, also, beyond the edge 
of the shelf, thronged life in swimming, crawl- 
ing, or movele.ss forms, of every imagined and 
many unimagined shapes, from creatures so 
tiny that a whole colony could dwell at ease 
in the eye of a cambric needle, to the Titanic 
squid, or cuttlefish, with oval body fifty feet 
in length and arms like writhing constrictors 
reaching twenty or thirty feet farther. It was 
a life of noiseless but terrific activity, of un- 
relenting and incessant death, in a darkness 
streaked fitfully with phosphorescent gleams 
from the bodies of the darting, writhing, or 
pouncing creatures that slew and were slain 
in the stupendous silence. 

Down to these dwellers in the profound 
had come some mysterious message or excit- 
ing influence, no man knows what, from the 


prolonged calm on the surface. It affectaf 
individuals among various species in such a 
way that they moved upward into a twilight 
where they were aliens and intruders. 

One of these restless monsters — a gigantic, 
pallid cuttle — gorging himself as he went 
with everything that "swam within reach of 
his darting tentacles, moved over the rocky 
floor until he came to the wreck of' the junk. 

To his huge, unwinking eyes of crystal 
black, which caught every tiniest ray of light 
in their smooth, appalling deeps, the wrecl^ 
looked strange enough to attract his attention • 
at once. It was quite unlike any rock form 
that he had ever seen. Rather cautiously he 
advanced a giant tentacle to investigate it. 
But at the touch of the unfamiliar and alien 
substance the tentacle recoiled in aversion. 
I’he cuttlefish backed away. But the wreck 
made no attempt to pounce upon him. It 
seemed to have no fight in it. Possibly, on 
closer investigation, it might prove to be good 
to eat ; and he was hungry. So he tried 
once again, first carefully, then boldly, till the 
writhing tentacles, with their sensitive tip.s 
and suckers, had enveloped it from stem to 
stern and searched it inside and out. A few 
lurking fish and molluscs were snatched from 
the dark interior by those insinuating and 
inexorable feelers, and a toothsome harvest 
of anchored crustaceans was gathered from 
the hidden surfaces beside the keel. But of 
the bodies of the pirates that had gone down 
in the sudden foundering there was nothing 
left but bones, which the myriad scavengers 
of the sea had polished to the barren smooth 
ness of ivory. 

While the pallid monster was occupied in 
the investigation of the wreck, those two great 
bulging black mirrors of his eyes were sleep 
lessly alert to everything that passed above 
or about them. Once a swordfish, about 
seven feet long, sailed carelessly though 
swiftly some ten feet overhead. Up darted 
a livid tentacle, and fixed upon it with the 
deadly sucking-discs. In vain the splendid 
and ferocious fish lashed out in the effort 
to wrench itself free. In vain it strove to 
plunge downward and pierce the puffy 
monster with its sword. In a second two 
more tentacles were wrapped about it- 
Then, all force crushed out of it, it was 
dragged down and crammed into the con- 
queror’s horrible mouth. 

While its mouth was yet working with the 
satisfaction of this meal^ the monster saw a 
graceful but massive black shape, nearly half 
as long as himself, swimming slowly between 
his eyes^and the shining surface. At the 
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j,ight a shudder of fear passed over him. 
K\t:ry waving tentacle shrank back and lay 
moveless, as if suddenly paralyzed, and he 
flattened himself down as best he could 
[)t side the dark bulk of the wreck. Well he 
knew that dark shape was a “killer’' whale — 
and a whale was the one being he knew of 
that he had cause, to fear. Against those 
rending ja^ his cable-like tentacles and tear- 
ing beak were of no avail, his unarmoured 
body utterly defenceless. 

^ 'J"he whale, however — not a sperm, but one 
•of a much smaller, though more savage, 
species: the “killer”— did not catch sight 
of the giant cuttlefish cringing below him. 
Intent on other game, he passed swiftly 
onward. His presence, however, had for the 
moment destroyed the monster’s appetite. 
Instead of continuing his search for food, he 
wanted a hiding-place. He could no longer 
be at ease for a moment there in the 
open. 

Just behind the wreck the rock-wall rose 
ci!)raptly to the surface of the reef. Its base 
was hollowed into a series of low caves, where 
masses of softer rock had been eaten out from 
l»eneath a slanting stratum of more enduring 
material. The most spacious of these caves 
was immediately behind the wreck. It was 
t'xactly what the monster craved. He backed 
into it with alacrity, completely filling it with 
his spectral and swollen body. In the door- 
way the convex inky lenses of his eyes kept 
watch, moveless and all-seeing. And his ten 
pale-spotted tentacles, each thicker at the 
base than a man’s thigh, lay outspread and 
hidden among the seaweeds, waiting for such 
victims as might come within reach of their 
lightning snap and coil. 

The monster had no more than got him- 
self fairly installed in his new quarters when 
into the range of his awful eyes came a 
singular figure, descending slowly through the 
glimmering green directly over the wreck. 
It was not so long as the swordfish he 
had lately swallowed, but it was thick and 
massive-looking ; and it was blunt at the 
tnds, unlike any fish he had ever seen. 
Its eyes were enormous, round and bulg- 
ing. From its head, and from one of its 
curious round, thick fins, extended two slender 
‘intennae straight up toward the surface, so 
long that their extremities were beyond 
the monster’s vision. It was indeed a 
^trange-looking creature, but he felt sure that 
it would be very good to eat. In their con- 
cealment among the many-coloured seaweeds 
his tentacles thrilled with expectancy, and 
he waited, like some stupendous night- 
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mare of a spider, to spring the moment 
the prey came wdthin reach. 

It chanced, however, that just as the 
strange creature, descending without any 
movement of its fins, did come within reach, 
there also appeared again, in the distance, the 
black form of the “ killer ” whale, swimming 
far overhead. The monster changed^ his 
plans instantly. His interest in the new- 
comer died out. He became intent on 
nothing but keeping himself inconspicuous. 
The new-comer, unconscious of the terror 
lying in wait so near him and of the dark form 
patrolling the upper green, alighted upon the 
wreck and groped his way lumberingly into 
the cabin, dragging those two slim antennae 
behind him. 

IV. 

When Jan Laurvik, in his up-to-date and 
well-tested diving-suit, went down through the 
green twilight of the sea, he was doing what it 
was his profession to do, and he had few mis- 
givings. He had confidence in his equip- 
ment, in his skill, and in his mate at the rope 
and the air-pump, Captain Jerry. For de- 
fence against any obtrusive shark or sawfish 
he carried a heavy, long-bladed, two-edged 
knife, by far the most effective weapon in 
deep water. This knife he wore in a sheath 
at his waist, with a cord attached to the 
handle so that it could not get away from him. 
He carried also a tiny electric battery supply- 
ing a strong lamp on the front of his head- 
piece just above his eyes. 

From his long experience in sounding and 
in locating wrecks, Jan Laurvik had acquired 
an accuracy that seemed almost like divina- 
tion. His soundings, in this instance, had 
been particularly thorough, because he did 
not wish to waste any time at the depth in 
which he would have to work. He was not 
surprised, therefore, when he found himself 
descending upon the wreck of a junk. More- 
over, as it was not an old wreck, he con- 
cluded that it was the junk that he was 
looking for. The wreck had settled almost 
on an even keel ; and as he was familiar 
with craft of her type, he had no difficulty in 
finding his way about. 

It was in the narrow, closet-like structure 
that served as the junk’s cabin that the 
pirate had said the pearls would be found. 
The door was open. Turning on his light, 
which struggled with the water and diffused a 
ghostly glow, he found himself confronted by 
a hideous little joss of red-and-gilt lacquer. 
He knew it was lacquer, and of the best, for 
nothing else, except gold itself, would have 
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“jAN LAUKVIK, IN HIS UI**TO*DATE AND WELL-TESTED DIVING-SUIT, WENT DOWN THROUGH THE 
GREEN TWILIGHT OF THE SEA.” 


withstood the months of soaking in sea-water. 
Jan grinned to himself, there within his 
rubber and copper shell, at this evidence of 
pirate piety. Then it occurred to him that a 
man like the pirate captain would probably 
have turned his piety to practical use. What 
better guardian of the treasure than a god ? 
Dragging the gaudy deity from his altar, he 
found the altar hollow. In that secure recep- 
tacle lay. a series of packages done up with 
careful precision in wrappings of oiled silk. 
He knew the style of wrapping very well. 
For all his coolness, his heart fell to thump- 
ing painfully at the sight of this vast wealth 
beneath his hand. Then he realized that the 
pressure of the water, 'and of the compressed 


air in his helmet, was beginning to tell ui)on 
him. In fierce hut orderly haste he corcWd 
the packages about his middle and turned to 
leave the cabin. He would make anotlici 
trip for the lacquer god, and for such otln 1 
articles of value or vertt^ as the junk might 
contain. 

Jan turned to leave the cabin. But in the 
doorway he started back with a shudder ot 
dread and loathing, A slender, twisting thing, 
whitish in colour and minutely speckled with 
livid spots, reached in, and fastened upon In^ 
arm with soft-looking suckers that held like 
death. 

Jan knew instantly what the pale, writhing 
thing was. Out flashed his knife. With a 
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lift stroke he slashed off the detaining tip, 
Ihere it had a thickness of perhaps two 
hches. The raw stump shrank back like a 
^severed worm, and Jan, leaping clear of the 
doorway, signalled furiously to be hauled up. 
lUit at the same instant two more of the 
curling white things came reaching over the 
bulwarks and fastened upon him— one upon 
his right arfn, hampering him so that he was 
almost helpless, and the other upon his left 
leg just above the knee. He felt his signal 
pj^omptly answered by a powerful tug on the 
fope. But he was anchored to the wreck as 
if he had grown to it. 

Never before had Jan Laurvik felt the 
clutch of fear at his heart as he did at this 
moment. But not for an instant, in the 
horror, did he lose his presence of mind. He 
knew that in a pulling match with the giant 
devil-fiwsh of the deeps his comrades in the 
boat far overhead would be nowhere. He 
had made a mistake in leaving the cabin. 
Frantically he signalled with his left hand to 
“ slack away ” on the rope, and at the same 
time, though hampered by the grip on his 
right arm, he managed to slash off the end of 
the feeler that had fixed upon his leg. On 
the instant, whipping the knife over to his 
left, he cut his right arm clear and sprang 
back into the doorway. 

Jan’s idea was that by keeping just inside 
the cabin door he could defend himself from 
i>eing surrounded by the assault of the 
writhing things. He knew that in the open 
he would speedily be enfolded, and crushed, 
and engulfed in the jaws of the monstrous 
s<4uid. But in the narrow doorway the swift 
play of his blade would have some chance. 
He gained the doorway. He got fairly 
inside it, indeed. But as he entered he was 
horrified to see the thick stump, whose tip 
he had shorn off, dart in with him and fix 
itself, by its bigger and more irresistible 
suckers, upon the middle of his breast. With 
a shiver he sliced off the fatal discs in one 
long sweep of his blade, then turned like a 
flash to sever a pallid tip that had fastened 
upon his helmet. 

Jan was now thankful enough that he had 
got himself into the narrow doorway. Seem- 
ingly undisturbed by the slashings and 
slicings that some of them had received, the 
whole ten squirming horrors now darted at 
the doorway. Presently no fewer than three 
of the diabolical things laid their loathsome 
bold upon his right leg below the knee, 
and began to haul it out through the door. 
Jan slashed at them madly, but not altogether 
effectually ; for at this moment another 


tentacle had laid grip upon his arm below the 
elbow. He had just time to shift the knife 
again to his left and catch the jamb of the 
door, when he felt his helmet almost jerked 
from his head. This grip he dared not 
interfere with, lest he should cut, at the same 
time, the air-tube that fed his lungs, and 
drown like a rat in a hole. At this moment, 
however, just as the pressure upon his neck 
was becoming intolerable, he felt his head 
suddenly released. One of the great sucking- 
discs had crushed in the glass of the electric 
lamp and fastened upon the live wire. The 
sensation it experienced was evidently not 
pleasant, for it let go promptly, and secured 
a new hold upon Jan’s left arm. 

This hold left him almost helpless, because 
he could no longer wield the knife freely with 
either hand. He felt himself slowly being 
pulled out of the doorway by his right leg. 
Throwing himself partly backward and partly 
behind the door, he gained a firmer brace 
and at the same time brought his knife again 
into better play. He would fight to the 
very last gasp, but he felt that the odds had 
now gone overwhelmingly against him. The 
fear of death itself was not heavy upon him. 
He had faced it too often and too coolly for 
that. But at the manner of this death that 
confronted him his very soul sickened with 
loathing. His horror was not lessened by 
the sight that now met his view. A colossal, 
swollen, leprous-looking bulk, pallid and 
spotted, was mounting over the bulwark. 
Two great oval lenses of clear blackness, set 
close together, were in the front of the bulk, 
just over the spot where the tentacles started. 
These gigantic, appalling, expressionless eyes 
\vere fixed upon him. The monster was 
coming aboard to see what kind of creature 
it was that was giving him so much trouble. 

Jan saw that the end of the fight was very 
near. The thought, however, did not un- 
nerve him. Rather, it put new fire into his 
nerves and muscles. By a tremendous wrench 
he succeeded in reaching with the knife the 
tentacle that bound his right arm. This 
freedom was like a new lease of life to him. 
He made swift play with his blade, so savagely 
that he was able to drag himself back almost 
completely into the cabin before the writhing 
horrors again closed upon him. But mean- 
while the monster’s gigantic body had gained 
the deck. Those two awful eyes were slowly 
drawing nearer ; and below them he saw the 
viscid mouth opening and shutting in antici- 
pation. 

At this a kind of madness began to surge 
up in Jan Laurvik's overtaxed brain. His 
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veins seemed to surge with fresh power, as if 
there were nothing too tremendous for him 
to accomplish. He was omthe very point of 
stopping his resistance, plunging straight in 
among the arms, and burying his big blade 
in those unspeakable eyes. It would be a 
satisfaction, at least, to force them to change 
tlieir expression. And then — well, something 
niight'hai5{)en ! 

Hut before he could put this desperate 
scheme into execution, something did happen, 
^an was aware of a sudden darkness over- 
• head. The monster was evidently aware of 
it too, for every one of the twisting’ tentacles 
suddenly shrank away, leaving Jan to lean 
u]) against the doorway, free. The next 
moment a huge black shape descended per- 
pendicularly uptm the fleshy mountain of the 
monster’s back, and a rush of water drove 
Jan backward into the cabin. 

As the electric lamp had gone out when 
the glass was broken, Jan could see but dimly 
the awful battle of giants now going on before 
him. So excited was he that he forgot his 
own new peril. The danger was now that in 
the struggle one or other of the battling bulks 
might crush the cabin flat, or entangle the 
air-tube and life-line. In either case Jan’s 
finish would be swift ; but, in comparison 
with the loathsome death from which he had 
just been so miraculously saved, such an end 
seemed not very dreadful. 

Skilled in deep-sea lore as he was, he knew 
the dark fury that had swooped down upon 
the devilfish. It was a “killer” whale, or 
grampus, the most redoubtable and implacable 
fighter of all the kindred of the sea. Jan saw 
its wide jaws shear off three mighty ten- 
tacles at once, close at the base. The others 
writhed up hideously and fastened upon him, 
hut under the surging of his resistless muscles 
their tissues tore apart like snapped cables. 
Huge masses of the monster’s ghastly flesh 
were bitten off and thrown aside. Then, 
gaining a grip that took in the monster’s 
head and the roots of the tentacles, the 
“ killer ” shook his prey as a bulldog might 
-shake' a fat sheep. The tentacles straightened 
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out slackly. Jan saw that the fight was over 
and that it was high time for him to remove 
from that too strenuous neighbourhood. He 
gave the signal vehemently, and was drawn 
up without attracting his dangerous rescuer’s 
notice. When Captain Jerry hauled him in 
over the boat side he fell in an unconscious 
heap. 

When Jan came to himself he was in his 
bunk on the Saraivak. It was an utter 
physical and nervous exhaustion that had 
overcome him. His sw^oon had passed into 
a heavy sleep, and when he awoke he sat up 
with a start. Captain Jerry was at his side, 
bursting with suppressed curiosity, and the 
Scotch engineer was standing by the bunk. 

“ Waal, partner, you’ve delivered the goods 
all right,” drawled Captain Jerry. “They’re 
the stuff, not a doubt of it. But kind o’ 
seemed to us up here you were having high 
jinks of one kind or another down there. 
What was it ? ” 

“ It was awful ! ” responded Jan, with a 
shudder. Then he took hold of Captain 
Jerry’s hand and felt it, as if to make sure it 
was real, or as if he needed the feel of honest 
human flesh again to bring him to his senses. 

“ Ugh 1 ” he went on, swinging out of the 
bunk. “Let me get out into the sunlight 
again. Let me see the sky again. I’ll tell 
you all about it by an’ by, Jerry. But wait. 
Were all the packages on me all right ? ” 

“There were six of ’em tied on to you. I 
reckon they’re worth the sixty thousand all 
right,” responded Captain Jerry. 

“ Well, let’s get away from this place quick 
as we can get steam up again!” said Jan. 
“There’s more swag down there, I guess — 
lots of it. But I wouldn’t go down again, or 
send another man down, for all the millions 
we’ve all of us ever heard tell of. Mr. MeWha, 
how soon can we be moving ? ” 

“ Ten meenutes, more or less,” replied the 
Scotchman. 

“All right. When we’re outside of this 
accursed bay, an’ round the ‘ Camel ’ yonder. 
I’ll tell you what it’s like down there under 
that shiny green.” 



CHROMATIC FANTASY^ J3 AC H. 

“ Often when hearing Bach 1 heai bells ringing in the sky, lung l>y whirlitjg curds 
held in the hands of maidens diessed in brown.” 


0 you see pictures in music? 
When you hear a Beethoven 
symphony or a sonata by 
Schumann, do mystic human 
figures and landscapes float 
before your eyes ? 

It is by no means new or uncommon for 
a composer to have a distinct picture in his 
mind when he sets hin(iself to create a 
work. Schumann saw children at play in an 
embowered wood, dancing merrily until, lo ! 
the sudden advent of a satyr sent them 
shrieking to their homes. 

Few, however, have been able to de- 
lineate their hallucinations born of music. 


Mendelssohn, who was no mean draughts- 
man, was often asked to do so, but always 
refused. ** It is like asking a sculptor 
to paint a portrait of his statue,” he once 
said. “All art is one, just as the human 
body is one, but each of the members has its 
functions. It is the function of music to 
hear, not to see.” Nevertheless, it is highly 
interesting to see music translated in the 
terms of a sister art, and this is what a clevei 
artist, Miss Pamela Colman Smith, has done, 
in pictures which are published now for the 
first time in The Strand Magazine. 

Many of the compositions selected by 
the artist will instantly be recognised 
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conveying, in quite a surprising way, a vivid 
idea of the music as a whole. Every reader 
can ascertain for himself whether he possesses 
this peculiar psychic gift— this power of con- 
juring up music pictures. When you next hear 
a famous sonata, close your eyes and see what, 
if any, “ pictures ” pass before the eye of your 
brain. Under thp magical influence of music 
the soul 4ias glimpses of wondrous shapes, lit 
by the light that never was on sea or land. 

“You ask me how these pictures are 
evolved,” said Miss Colman Smith. “They 
are not pictures of the music theme — 
pictures of the flying notes — not conscious 
illustrations of the name given to a piece of 
music, but just what I see when I hear 
music-thoughts loosened and set free by 
the spell of sound. 

“ When I take a brush in hand and the 
music begins, it is like unlocking the door 
into a beautiful country. There, stretched 
far away, are plains and mountains and the 
billowy sea, and as the music forms a net of 
sound the reople who dwell there enter the 
scene ; tall, slow-moving, stately queens, 
with jewelled crowns and 
garments gay or sad, w'ho 
walk on mountain - tops or 
stand beside the shore, 
watching the water - people. 

These water-folk are passion- 
less, and sway or fall with 
little heed of time ; they 
toss the spray and, bending 
down, dive headlong through 
the deep. 

“There are the dwellers, 
too, of the great plain, who 
sit and brood, made of 
stone and motionless; the 
trees, which slumber till some 
elf goes by with magic spear 
and wakes the green to life ; 
towers, white and tall, stand- 
ing against the darkening 
sky— 

Those tall white towers that one 
sees afar, 

Topping the mountain crests like 
crowns of snow. 

Their silence hangs so heavy in 
the air 

That thoughts are stifled. 

‘‘Then huddling crowds, 
who carry spears, hasten 
across the changing scene. 

Sunsets fade from rose to 
grey, and clouds scud across 
the sky. 

“ For a long time the land 
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I saw when hearing Beethoven was unpeopled ; 
hills, plains, ruined towers, churches by the 
sea. After a time I saw far off a little com- 
pany of spearmen ride away across the plain. 
But now the clanging sea is strong with the 
salt of the lashing spray and full of elemental 
life ; the riders of the waves, the Queen of 
Tides, who carries in her hand the pearl-like 
moon, and bubbles gleaming on the inky wave. 

“Often when hearing Bach I hear bells 
ringing in the sky, rung by whirling cords 
held in the hands of maidens dressed in brown. 
There is a rare freshness in the air, like morn- 
ing on a mountain-top, with opal-coloured 
mists that chase each other fast across the 
scene. 

“ Chopin brings night ; gardens where 
mystery and dread lurk under every bush, 
but joy and passion throb within the air, and 
the cold moon bewitches all the scene. There 
is a garden that I often see, with moonlight 
glistening on the vine-leaves, and drooping 
roses with pale petals fluttering down, tall, 
misty trees and purple sky, and lovers 
wandering there. 
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over which dragon-flies hover, where 
■; nymphs bathe hand in hand.’^ 

One of the most sensitive of 
music-lovers was Heine, who tells us 
; that as he listened the world around 
would disappear, and in its place 
strange phantom forms, mystic 
; scenes, and figures* born of melody 
. would glide before his •rapturous 
J vision. P'ew things in literature are 
more impressive than his description 
‘ of Paganini playing : — • 

1 “ As for me, you already know my • 

’ musical second-sight, my gift of seeing 
! at each tone a figure equivalent to the 
sound, and so Paganini, with eacli 
stroke of the bow, brought visible 
forms and situations before my eyes ; 
he told me in melodious hieroglyphics 
all kinds of brilliant tales ; he, as it 
were, made a magic-lantern play its 
coloured antics before me, he himself 
being chief actor. At the first stroke 
of his bow the stage scenery around 
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SONATA I’ATHKTigUK- 
JIEETHOVKN. 

y Tall, slow-moving, stately queens, with 
jewelled crowns and garments gay or 
sad, who walk on mountain-tops or stand 
beside the shore.” 

“ A drawing of that garden 
1 have shown to several 
people and asked them if they 
could play the music that 
I heard when I drew it. They 
have all, without any hesita- 
tion, played the same. I do 
not know the name, but- 
well, I know the music of 
that place.*’ 

It is interesting to com- 
pare with these experiences 
the words of great artists and 
writers who have been en- 
dowed with the same gift. 

When I listen to music,” 
wrote the great Meissonier, 
“it takes shape in my inner 
soul, it conjures up form and 
landscapes. For instance, 
Beethoven’s Symphony in A 
— my favourite, the one I 
adore— always shows‘ me a 
Greek landscape smiling in 
the sunlight, with clear water 
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“ But now the clanging sea is strong with the salt of the lashing spray and full nl 
elemental life ; the riders of the waves, the Queen of Tides, who carries in her bai u 
the pearl-like moon.** 
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him had changed ; he suddenly stood with his of the violin on which Paganini was 
music-desk in a cheerful room, decorated in a playing. 

gay irregular way after the Pompadour style; “Then a rush of agonizing sounds came 
everywhere little mirrors, gilded Cupids, from the violin, and a fearful groan, and a 

Chinese porcelain, a delightful chaos of sob such as was never heard upon the earth 
ribbons, garlands of flowers, white gloves, torn before, nor will perhaps be heard on earth 
ace, false pearls, diadems of gold leaf and again ; unless in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
Spangles— such tinsel as one finds in the room when the colossal trumpets of doom shall 
oi^prima^onna, Paganini’s outward appear- ring out and the naked corpses shall crawl 
ance had also changed, and certainly most forth from the grave to abide their fate. But 
advantageously ; he wore short breeches of the agonized violinist suddenly made one 
lily-coloured satin, a white waistcoat embroi- stroke of the bow, such a mad, despairing 
»dered with silver, and a coat of bright blue stroke that his chains fell rattling from him, 
velvet with gold buttons ; the hair in little and his mysterious assistant and the other 
carefully - curled locks bordered his face, foul mocking forms vanished.” 
which was young and rosy, and gleamed Again the master musician and his sur- 
with sweet tenderness as he ogled the roundings seemed suddenly changed. He 
pretty young lady who stood near him at could scarcely be recognised in the monk’s 
the music -desk 
while he played the n ' * 
violin.” 

At other times 
when Paganini 
began to play a 
gloom came before 
I he listener’s eyes, 
f he sounds were not 
transformed into 
bright forms and 
< olours; the master’s 
form was clothed in 
gloomy shades, out 
of the darkness of 
which his music 
moaned in the most 
{liercing tones of 
lamentation. Only 
at times, when a little 
lamp that hung 
above cast its sorrow- 
lul light over him, 
t-ould Heine catch a 
glimpse of his pale 
countenance, on 
which the youth was 
not yet extinguished. 

His costume was 
singular, in two 
<'olours; yellow and 
*cd. Heavy chains 
weighed upon his 
icet. Behind him 
moved a face whose 
physiognomy indi- 
cated a lusty goat- 
nature. And he saw 

times long, hairy 

i^ands seize assist- concerto in a minor, ^'CAvSTle of pain”— Schumann. 

•rifflv cf-rinrre When bearing Schumann’s Concerto in A minor the artist secs a castle, grim and solitary, and 

5ty inC strings peopled with despairing human souls. She calls it the “ Castle of Pain.” 





Ischaikovsky’s famous'bvertiire, “ 1812,” was wriuan in a fervour of Russian patriotism 
to commemorate his country’s achievemenu durin'^ that fateful year. In the above 
picture we see Napolevin's army in the midst of their disastrous retreat from Moscow. 
A widow and her child gaze s idly from an eminence across the snow-clad plains which 
were destined to become the grave of so many thousands. 


brown dress, which concealed rather than 
clothed him. With savai^e countenance half 
hid by the cowl, waist girt with a cord, and 
bare feet, Paganini stood, a solitary, defiant 
figure, on a rocky prominence by the sea, 
and played his violin. But the sea became 
red and redder, and the sky grew paler, till at 
last the surging water looked like" bright 
scarlet blood, and the sky above became of a 
ghastly corpsedike colour, and the stars came 
out large and threatening; and those stars 
were black, black as glooming coal. But the 
tones of the violin grew ever more stormy 
and defiant, and the eyes of the terrible 
player sparkled with such a scornful lust of 


destruction, and his thin lips 
moved with such a hornhh. 
haste, that it seemed as if 
murmured some old acciir>e(i 
charms to conjure the stoim 
and loose the evil spirits that 
lie imprisoned in the abysses 
of the se^. Often when lu 
stretched his long} thin arns 
from the broad monk’s slee\t‘, 
and swept the air with his 
bow, he seemed like soii^ 
sorcerer who commands the. 
elements with his magic wand ; 
and then there was a wild 
wailing from the depth of the 
sea, and the horrible waves ol 
blood sprang up so fiercely 
that they almost besprinkled 
the pale sky and the him k 
stars with their red foam. 
There was a wailing and a 
shrieking and a crashing as 
if the world was falling inro 
fragments, and ever more 
stubbornly the monk played 
his violin. He seemed as if, 
by the power of violent will, 
he wished to break the seven 
seals wherewith Solomon 
sealed the iron vessels in 
which he had shut up those 
vanquished demons. The 
wise king .sank those veSseU 
in the sea, and Heine seemed 
to hear the voices of the im 
prisoned spirits while Paga^ 
nini’s violin growled in its most 
wrathful bass. But at last he 
thought he heard the jubilee 
of deliverance, and out of the red billows of 
blood emerged the heads of the fettered 
demons : monsters of legendary horroi, 
crocodiles with bats’ wings, snakes with stags’ 
horns, monkeys with shells on their heads, 
seals with long patriarchal beards, women’s 
faces with breasts’ in place of cheeks, green 
camels’ heads, hermaphrodites of impossible 
combination — all staring with cold,' crafty 
eyes, and with long, fin-like claws grasping at 
the fiddling monk. From the latter, how- 
ever, in the furious zeal of his conjuration 
the cowl fell back, and the curly hair, 
fluttering in the wind, fell round his head in 
ringlets Tike black snakes. 




CHAPTER XV. 

R. ROBERT VYNER re- 
ceived the news of Miss 
Hartley's sudden departure 
with an air of polite interest. 
The secrecy of the affair, and 
the fact that she liad gone 
with Captain Trimblett, convinced him that 
it was no casual visit, and he mused bitterly 
on the strange tendency of seafaring people 
to meddle with the affairs of others. An 
attempt to ascertain from Hartley the prob- 
able duration of her visit, and other inter- 
esting particulars, as they sat together in the 
young man's office, yielded no satisfaction. 

“She made up her mind to go rather 
suddenly, didn’t she ? ” he inquired. 
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Hartley said “ Yes,” and murmured some 
thing about taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity of going up with Captain 'rrimblett. 
“She is very fond of the captain,” he 
added. 

“ Is she staying near him ?” asked Vyner, 
without looking up from his work. 

The chief clerk, who was anxious to get 
away, said “ No,” and eyed him uneasily. 

“ I hope that London will agree with her,” 
continued Robert, politely. “ Is she staying 
in a healthy part ? ” 

“Very,” said the other. 

Mr. Vyner bent over his work again, and 
scowled diabolically at an innocent letter 
which said that his instructions should have 
immediate attention. 
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“ Which do you consider a healthy part ? ” 
he said, presently. 

Mr. Hartley, after some reflection, said 
there were many districts which merited that 
description. He mentioned eleven, and was 
discoursing somewhat learnedly on drainage 
and soils when he noticed that the young 
man's attention was wandering. With a 
muttered reference to his work, he rose and 
quitted the room. 

Day succeeded day in tiresome waiting, 
and Mr. Robert Vyner, leaning back in his 
cliair, regarded with a hostile eye the pile of 
work that accumulated on his table as he sat 
dreaming of Joan Hartley, In a species of 
waking nightmare he would see her beset by 
hordes of respectful but persistent admirers. 
He manifested a craving for Mr. Hartley's 
society, and, discovering by actual experience 
that, melancholy as the house was without its 
mistress, all other places were more melan- 
choly still, contrived, to its owner’s great dis- 
comfort, to spend a considerable number of 
his evenings there. 

“ He’s a pattern to all of you,” said Rosa 
to Mr. Walters, who sat in the kitchen one 
evening, cautiously watching Mr. Vyner 
through a small hole in the muslin blind. 

Mr. Walters grunted. 

“ I believe he worships the ground she 
treads on,” said Rosa, in exalted tones. 

Mr. Walters grunted again, and her colour 
rose. For nearly a fortnight she had not 
spoken to any other man — at least, to the 
boatswain’s knowledge— and she fully realized 
the cloying effect of security upon a man of 
his temperament. 

“ Last night I saw him standing for half 
an hour looking into a shop,” she said, softly. 
“ What shop do you think it was ? •” 

Mr. Walters’s face took on an obstinate 
expression. Butcher’s ? ” he hazarded, at la.st. 

“ Butcher’s ! ” repeated Rosa, with scorn. 
“ What should he want to look in a butcher’s 
for ? It was Hickman’.s, the jeweller’s.” 

The boatswain said “ Oh ! ” and devoted 
himself with renewed interest to his task of 
watching Mr. Vyner. Miss Jelks’s conversa- 
tion for some time past had circled round 
engagement-rings, a subject which brought 
him face to face with the disagreeable side of 
flirtation. 

“ More fool him,” he said, without looking 
round. 

Rosa gazed fixedly at the back of his head. 
She was far too sensible not to have noticed 
the gradual waning of his passion, and she 
chided herself severely for having dropped 
her usual tactics. At the same time she 


realized that she was not alone to blame in 
the matter, the gilded youth of Salthavcn, 
after one or two encounters with Mr. Walters 
having come to the conclusion that a flirta- 
tion with her was a temptation to be avoided. 

“ Most men are fools,” she said, calmlv. 

“ A young fellow I met the other evening-^ 
the night you couldn’t cpme out — went on 
like a madman just because 4 wouldn't 
promise to meet him again.” 

‘‘ Pity 1 didn’t see ’im,” said Mr. Walters, 
grimly. . 

“Oh!” said Rosa, losing her head.. 
“Why?” 

“ I’d ha’ give ’im something to make a fuss 
about,” said the boatswain, “that’s all.” 

“ It’s not his fault,” said Rosa, .softly. 
“He couldn’t help himself. He told me so. 
Quite the gentleman — q.uite. You ought to 
see the way he raises his hat. And his head 
is covered all over with little short curls.” 

“Like a nigger,” said Mr. Walters, witli 
disappointing calmness. 

He removed his eye from the window and, 
taking out his pipe, began to fill it from a 
small metal box. Rosa, compressing her lips, 
watched him with a sardonic smile. 

“ Got anything to do this evening ? ” she 
inquired. 

“ No,” said the other. 

“ Well, I have,” said Rosa, with a bright 
smile, “ so I’ll say good evening.” 

Mr. Walters rose and, replacing a box of 
matches in his pocket, stood watching her 
with his mouth open. 

“ Don’t hurry,” she said, at last. 

The boatswain sat down again. 

“ I mean when you get outside,” explained 
the girl. 

Mr. Walters gazed at her in slow perplexity, 
“and then, breathing heavily, walked out of 
the kitchen like a man in a dream. His 
suspicions were aroused, and with an idea 
that a little blood-letting would give him relief, 
he wasted the entire evening lying in wait foi 
a good-looking, gentlemanly young man with 
curly hair. 

Miss Jelks waited for his appearance the 
following evening in vain. Several evening‘s 
passed, but no boatswain, and it became 
apparent at last that he had realized tlu^ 
perils of his position. Anger at his defection 
was mingled with admiration for his strengtlt 
of mind every time she looked in the gla^’" • 

■ She forged her weapons slowly. A ne'v' 
hat was ready, but a skirt and coat still 
languished at the dressmaker’s. She waited 
until they came home, and then, dressing hei 
hair in a style which owed something to 
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fashion-paper and , something to her lack of 
sallied out to put matters on a more 
^satisfactory footing,^ 

It was. early evening, and the street fairly 
full, but for some time she wandered about 
aimlessly. Twice she smiled at young men 
of her acquaintance, and they smiled back 
and went on their way. The third she met 
with a smiJe so inviting that against his better 
sense he stopped, and after a nervous glance 
1 ound made a remark about the weather. 

‘‘ Beautiful,” i^iid Rosa. “ Have you been 
^ ill, Mr. Filer ? ” 

“ 111 ? ” said tihe young man, staring. “ No. 
Why?” 

“ Haven’t seeii you for such a long time,” 
said Miss Jelks,:s winging her paraspl. “ I’ve 
i)een wondering what had become of you. 

1 was afraid you were ill.” 

Mr. Filer caressed his moustache. “I 
liaven’t seen ycwi about,” he retorted. 

“ I haven’t been out lately,” said the girl ; 
“ it’s so lonely walking about by yourself that 
I’d sooner sit indoors and mope.”' 

Mr. Filer stood blinking thoughtfully. “ I 
s’pose you’re going to meet a friend?” he 
said, at last. 

“ No,” said Rosa. “ I s’pose you are ? ” 

Mr. Filer said “ No ” in his turn. 

Two minutes later, in a state of mind pretty 
evenly divided between trepidation and joy, 
he found himself walking by her side. 

They chose at first the quietest streets, but 
under Miss Jelks’s guidance drifted slowly 
back to the town. To her annoyance the 
boatswain was nowhere to be seen, and the 
idea of wasting the evening in the society of 
Mr. Filer annoyed her beyond measure. 
She became moody, and vague in her replies 
to his sallies, and finally, with the forlorn 
hope that Mr. Walters might be spending the 
evening aboard ship, strolled on to the quay. 

AVork was over and they had the place to 
themselves. She seated herself on a pile of 
timber and, motioning the young man to join 
imr, experienced a sudden thrill as she saw 
the head of Mr. Walters protruding tortoise- 
like over the side of the Indian Chiefs which 
bty a little way below them. Fearful that Mr. 
^dler should see it, she directed his attention 
to two small boys who were disporting them- 
clves in a skip’s boat, and, with her head 
ulrnost on his shoulder, blotted out the 
^ teamer with three feathers and a bunch of 
H)ses. 

It was a beautiful evening, but Mr. Filer 
1 tiled to understand why she should slap his 
^‘and when he said so. He could hardly 
' 'l)en his mouth without being requested to 
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behave himself and getting another tiny slap. 
Greatly encouraged by this treatment he 
ventured to pass his left arm round her waist, 
and, in full view of the choking boatslwain, 
imprison both her hands in his. 

Miss Jelks endured it for two minutes, 
and then, breaking away, gave him a playful 
little prod with her parasol and fled behind 
a warehouse uttering faint shrieks, Mr, Filer 
gave chase at once, in happy ignorance that 
his rival had nearly fallen overboard in a 
hopeless attempt to see round the corner. 
Flesh and blood could stand it no longer, 
and when the couple emerged and began to 
walk in a more sober fashion towards the 
town an infuriated boatswain followed a little 
in the rear. 

Mr. Filer saw him first and, with a sudden 
sinking at his heart, drop{)ed his light 
banter and began to discourse on more 
serious subjects. He attempted to widen 
the distance between them, but in vain. 
A second glance showed him Mr. Walters 
close behind, with a face like that of two 
destroying angels rolled into one. Trembling 
with fright he quickened his pace and looked 
round eagerly for means of escape. His 
glance fell on a confectioner’s window, and 
muttering the word “ Ice ” he dashed in, 
followed in a more leisurely fashion by Miss 
Jelks. 

“ I was just feeling like an ice,” she said, 
as she took a seat at a little marble-topped 
table. She put her hat straight in a mirror 
opposite, and removing her gloves prepared 
for action. 

Mr. Filer ate his ice mechanically, quite un- 
aware of its flavour; then as nothing happened 
he plucked up courage and began to talk. 
His voice* shook a little at first, but was 
gradually getting stronger, when he broke off 
suddenly with his spoon in mid-air and gazed 
in fascinated horror at a disc of greenish- 
yellow nose that pressed against the shop- 
window. The eyes behind it looked as 
though they might melt the glass. 

He put his spoon down On the table and 
tried to think. Miss Jelks finished her ice 
and sat smiling at him. 

** Could you — could you eat another ? ” he 
faltered. 

Miss Jelks said that she could try, and 
remarked, casually, that she had once eaten 
thirteen, and had been superstitious about 
that number ever since. 

“ Aren’t you going to have one, too? ” she 
inquired, when the fresh ice arrived. 

Mr. Filer shook his head, and, trying bard 
to ignore the face at the window, said that 
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he was not hungry. He sat trembling with 
agitation, and, desirous of postponing the 
encounter with the boatswain as long as 

possible, kept ordering ices for Miss Jelks 
until that lady, in justice to herself, declined 
to eat any more. 

“ I can^t finish this,” she said. “ You'll 
have to help me.” 

She took up a generous spoonful, and in 
full view of the face at the window leaned 
across the table and put it into Mr. Filer's 


across his forehead. It’s the ice, I think-- 
I'm not used to ’em.” 

Perhaps the air will do you good,” said 
Rosa. 

Mr. Filer shook his head. Whatever good 
the air might do him would, he felt certain, 
be counteracted by the treatment of tho 
boatswain. 

Don't wait for me,” ITe said, yith a faint 
smile. I might be here for hours ; IVe 
been like it before.” 
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“‘l don't like leaving him here/ said ROSA.” 


unwilling mouth. With a violent shudder 
he saw the boatsivain leave the window and 
take up a position in front of the door. Miss 
Jelks drew on her gloves and, with another 
glance in the mirror as she rose, turned to 
leave. Mr. Filer made no attempt to 
follow. 

Ain't you ready?” said Miss Jelks, 
pausing. 

“ I'm not feeling very well,” said the young 
man, desperately, as he passed his hand 


“I can't leave you like this,” said Rosii- 
“ Why ” — she turned suddenly, and her face lit 
up with a smile — “ here's Mr. Walters I Ho\v 
fortunate ! He'll be able to help you home- ' 
“No— don't trouble,” gasped Mr. Filer, 
the boatswain came into the shop and pi^" 
pared to render first aid by moistening 
palms and rubbing them tc^ether. ‘‘ h;'. 
very Icind of you, but I shall be all right i* 
I’m left alone. I'd rather be left alone—' 
would indeed.” 
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You^d better let the gentleman help you 
home,” urged the shopkeeper. “ He looks 

strong.” 

Mr, Filer shuddered. 

“ And you can lean on me,” said Rosa, 
softly. 

Mr. Filer shuddered again, and with 
surprising energy, considering his invalid 
( ondition, gripped ^he iron frame of the table 
with his legs and clutched the top with his 
hands. 

“ I don^t like leaving him here,” said Rosa, 
Ifesitating. 

“ Neither don't I,” growled the boatswain, 
“ ’Owever, I s'pdse Fll run against ’im sooner 
or later.” 

He escorted jRosa to the door and, after a 
yearning glance at Mr. Filer, followed her 
out and walked by her side in silence. 

“ Poor fellow,” said Rosa, at last. “ How 
generous he is! I believe he'd give me 
anything I asked for.” 

Mr. Walters started and, bending his brows, 
muttered something about giving Mr. Filer 
more than he asked for. 

“ Oh, yes ; I dare say,” retorted Rosa, 
turning on him with sudden heat. “ Pm not 
to speak to anybody to please you. You 
leave my friends alone. What's it got to do 
with you ? ” 

“ I see you,” said Mr. Walters, darkly ; “ I 
see you from the ship. You little thought as 
bw I was a watching your little games.” 

Miss Jelks stopped and, drawing herself 
up, regarded him haughtily. 

“ I didn't ask you for your company, Mr. 
\Valters,” she said, sharply, ‘‘ so you can take 
yourself off as soon as you like.” 

She turned and walked off in the opposite 
direction, and Mr. Walters, after a moment's 
hesitation, turned and followed. They 
walked in this fashion for some distance ; 
then the boatswain, quickening his pace, 
eaught her roughly by the arm. 

“ I want to shovy you something,” he 
growled. 

Miss Jelks eyed him disdainfully. 

“In. ’ere,” said the other, pointing to the 
same jeweller's window that had been the 
cause of so muen discomfort to Captain 
rrimblett. 

“ Well?” said the girl, her eyes sparkling. 

For answer the gentle swain took her by 
the elbows and propelled her into the shop, 
and approaching the counter gazed disagree- 
hly at the shopman. 

“ I want a ring for this young lady,” he 
aid, reddening despite himself. “ A good 'un 
—one o* die best.” 
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The man turned to the window and, after 
a little careful groping, unhooked a velvet 
card studded with rings. Rosa’s eyes shone, 
but she drew off her glove with a fine show 
of unwillingness at the boatswain’s command. 

“ Try that on,” he said, pointing to a ring. 

Miss Jelks placed it on the third finger of 
her left hand, and holding it up to the light 
gazed at it entranced. 

“ 'Gw much ? ” said the boatswain, jerking 
his head. 

“That’s a very nice ring,” said the assis- 
tant. “Twenty ” he referred to a tiny 

label on the card, “ twenty-five pounds.” 

The boats\ssain’s jaw dropped, and both 
listeners made noble efforts to a:ppear uncon- 
scious that his breathing was anything out of 
the ordinary. 

“ Take it off,” he said, as soon as he could 
speak ; “ take it off at once.” 

“ It’s too large,” said Rosa, with a sigh. 

She drew it off, and, turning to a case the 
jeweller placed before her, tried on several 
more. Suited at la.st, she held up her hand 
with the ring on it for Mr. Walters's inspection. 

“ It fits beautifully,” she said, softly, as the 
boatswain scratched the back of his neck. 

“ A very nice ring, that,” said the assistant. 
“A queen might wear it.” 

“Take it off,” cried ^^Mr. Walters, hastily. 

“Seventeen shillings and sixpence,” said 
the jeweller, almost as quickly. 

“I like it better than the other,” said 
Rosa. 

‘‘ It is better,” said the boatswain, 
positively. 

He counted out the money and, turning a 
deaf but blushing ear to the jeweller’s glow- 
ing description of his wedding-rings, led the 
way outside. Rosa took his arm and leaned 
on it heavily. 

“ Fancy I We are engaged now,” she said, 
squeezing his arm and looking up at him. 

Mr. Walters, who seemed to be in a state 
of considerable perturbation, made no reply. 

“ Fancy you being in such a hurry ! ” con- 
tinued Rosa, with another squeeze. 

“It's a failing of mine,” said the boat- 
swain, still staring straight before him. 
“Always was.” 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Joan Hartley's ideas of London, gathered 
from books and illustrated papers, were those 
of a town to which her uncle and aunt were 
utter strangers. Mr. William Carr knew 
Cornhill and the adjacent district thoroughly, 
and thirty or forty years before made 
periodical descents upon the West-end. He 
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left home at half-past eight every morning 
and returned every evening at five minutes to 
"^six, except on Saturdays, when he returned 
at ten minutes past three, and spent his half- 
holiday in the dining-room reading an early 
edition of the evening paper. Any paragraphs 
relating to Royalty were read aloud to his 
wife, who knew not only all the members of 
the English Royal Family by name, but also 


her husband^s. The morning was devoUd 
to assisting and superintending the general 
servant for the time being; after dinner, at 
one o’clock, she retired upstairs to dress ai.d 
went down to the shops to make a few pur- 
chases, returning in good time to give her 
husband tea. The early part of the evening 
was devoted to waiting for supper ; the latter 
part to waiting for bed. * 



*‘MRS. CARR AND JOAN GOT WET WALKING TO THE OMNIBUS, AND WETTER STILL WAITING AT 
ONE CORNER OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND.” 


those dignitaries abroad who had the happi- 
ness to be connected with it in marriage. 
She could in all probability have given the 
King himself much useful information as to 
the ages and fourth and fifth Christian names 
of some of the later and more remote 
members of his family. 

Her day was as regular and methodical as 


During the first week of Joan’s visit 
agreeable thrill was communicated to I'ne 
household by preparations for an evening, < 
perhaps an afternoon and evening, in town. 
The event came off— in the third week of 
stay — on a wet Thursday afternoon. Hn 
Carr and Joan got wet walking to tb ' 
omnibus, and wetter still waiting at oi' ' 
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corner of the Bank of England for Mr. Carr, 
who was getting wet at another. Mr Carr, 
who was in holiday attire, was smoking a 
large cigar in honour of the occasion, which 
he extinguished upon entering an omnibus 
and re-lighted at the Zoological Gardens. 
By the aid of careful manipulation and the 
rain it lasted him until evening. They wound 
up an eventful day at a theatre, and Mr. 

( ’arr, being anxious to do the thing well, took 
them all the way home in a four-wheeler. A 
little sum in mental arithmetic, which he 
forked on the way and submitted to the 
cabman at the end of the journey, was found 
to be wrong. 

The outing was not repeated. Mrs. Carr 
went about for a day or two with the air 
of one who had returned from a long and 
fatiguing expedition ; and her husband, when 
he returned from business the day following 
and changed into his slippers, i)aid such a 
warm tribute to the joys and comforts of 
home that his niece abandoned all ideas of 
any further jaunts. 

Wearied by the dullness and the monotony 
of the streets, she began to count the days 
till her return. Her father’s letters made no 
mention of it ; but the Salthaven news in 
them only increased her eagerness. 

She returned one day from a solitary 
ramble on Hampstead Heath to find that 
Salthaven, or a whiff of it, had come to her. 
A deep voice, too well known to be mistaken, 
fell on her ears as she entered the front door, 
and hastening to ‘‘the dining-room she found 
her aunt entertaining Optain Trimblctt to 
afternoon tea. One large hand balanced a 
cup and saucer ; the other held a plate. His 
method of putting both articles in one hand 
while he ate or drank might have excited the 
envy of a practised juggler. When Joan 
entered the room she found her aunt, with 
her eyes riveted on a piece of the captain’s 
buttered toast that was lying face downwards 
on the carpet, carrying on a disjointed con- 
versation. 

“I just looked in,” said the captain, as 
Joan almost embraced him. “Mind the 
tea ! ” 

“ Looked in ?” echoed Joan. 

“One tram, three buses — one of ’em a 
mistake — arid my own legs,” said the captain. 
“ I had no idea it was so far.” 

“ People have no idea how far out we 
really are,” said Mrs. Carr, looking round 
with a . satisfied smile. “ IVe noticed it 
before. Did you find the air different, 
Captain Trimblett?” 

“Very,” said the captain with a sudden gasp. 


as he caught sight of the piece of toast. “Very 
fine air. Very fine. Very — quite strong.” 

He shifted his feet restlessly and the toa^ 
disappeared. For a moment Mrs. Carr 
thought that the floor had opened and 
swallowed it up. Realizing that the day of 
useful .miracles had passed, she gazed fixedly 
at his left foot. 

“ Well,” said the captain, turning a relieved 
face to Joan, “how^ is the round of gaiety? 
Are you tired of being a butterfly yet? I 
suppose after this Salthaven won’t be good 
enough for you ? ” 

“ There’s nothing like life for young 
people,” said Mrs. Carr. “ Give them plenty 
of life and that’s all they want.” 

Miss Hartley, whose back was towards her 
aunt, made a grimace. 

“ It’s very natural,” said the captain. 

Miss Hartley made a further effort — one 
that she had relinquished at the age of ten — 
but the captain, intent upon a bite, missed it. 

“ In my young days all I thought of was 
gadding about,” said Mrs. Carr, smiling. “ I 
wasn’t very strong either ; it was just my 
spirits kept me up. But I used to suffer for 
it afterwatds.” 

“ We all do,” said the captain, politely. 

By a feat of absolute legerdemain he took 
out his handkerchief and brushed some 
crumbs from his beard. His cup slid to the 
edge of the saucer and peeped over, but, 
throwing the spoon overboard, righted itself 
just in time. Somewhat pleased with himself 
he replaced the handkerchief, and drinking 
the remainder of his tea thankfully handed 
the crockery to Joan. After which, with a 
mind relieved, he sat and spun his marvelling 
hostess a few tales of the sea. 

He left under plea of business, before Mr. 
Carr’s return, and with a reference to the 
family likeness obtaining between omnibuses, 
asked Joan to see him safe aboard. He 
accompanied the request with such a dis- 
tortion of visage that she rightly concluded 
that he wished for an opportunity to speak 
to her alone. 

“ You’re looking better,” he said, when 
they got outside. “ A year or two in London 
will be the making of you.” 

“ A year or two ! ” echoed the startled Joan. 
“ Fve had quite enough of it already, thank 
you. Fve never been so dull.” 

“ You haven’t got used to the change yet,” 
said the captain, indulgently. “ That’s 
natural ; but in another month I expect 
you’ll have quite a different tale to tell,” 

“ I am going home next week,” said Miss 
Hartley, in a decided voice. 
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Captain Tritnblett coughed, 

“ Why shouldn’t I ? ” inquired the girl, in 

'Piy* 

The captain coughed again. 

' . I should think the Carrs would be glad 
fo have you,” he replied, becoming suddenly 
busy with his handkerchief, “especially as 
they have got no children. And a year or 
two with them in town would give you a — a 
sort of finish.” 

“You have heard something from iny 
father?” exclaimed Joan, turning on him. 

“ He — he wrote,” said the captain. 

“ Did he suggest my staying here ? ” 

“ No,” said the captain, putting his hand' 
kerchief away with great care. “No, 1 can’t 
say he did. But he has had another inter- 
view with Mr. John Vyner, and it seems that 
the old gentleman is quite taking it for 
granted that you have left Salthaven for 
good. He was quite genial to your father.” 

“ Did father undeceive him ? ” inquired 
the girl. 

“He didn’t sa|,” rejoined the other. “ My 
idea is he didrft ; but it’s only my idea, 
mind.” 

For some tim^ Miss Hartley walked on in 
disdainful silences. She broke it at last in 
favour of Mr. Vyher, senior. 

“Talking won’t alter facts, though,” said 
the admiring captain, shaking his head. 

The girl paid no heed. 

“ Now, if you only stayed here for a little 
while,” said. the captain, persuasively, “say 
a couple of years, no doubt things would 
right themselves. Anything might happen 
in two years. Mind, it’s not your father’s 
idea, it’s mine. I’d do anything for him ; he 
has done me many a good turn in his time, 
and I want to pay him back.” 

Miss Hartley, softening somewhat, thanked 
him. 

“ And what is two years at your time of 
life?” continued the captain, brightly, 
“Nothing, Why, I’m going away for that 
time as a matter of course.” 

“ I want to go home,” said Joan. “ I feel 
that I can’t breathe in this dreary place. 
You wouldn’t like me to die, would you ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” said the captain, promptly. 

“ You would sooner die yourself, wouldn’t 
you ? ” said Joan, with a sly glance at him. 

The captain said “ Yes,” with all the com- 
fortable assurance of a healthy man living in 
a civilized country. Then he started as Miss 
Hartley turned suddenly and pinched his 
arm. 

“ Eh ? ” cried the captain, rubbing it 
- “I don’t want you to die for me,” said 


Joan, with a little laugh, “but I was think !-..r 
over things the other day arvd *I got an id* a 
of how you could help me if you would. I gave 
it up, however. I felt sure you wouldn’t do 
it, but if you say you would die for me » 

“ When I said ‘ die’ ” began the captain, ' 

uneasily. 

“ I’m not going to ask you to do anythin;^ 
as dreadful as that,” continued Joan ; “at 
least, I don’t think it is ; but the beauty of it 
is it is 'Something you can do. Tarn goin^r- 
back to Salthaven, but to make everybody 
comfortable and happy I thought of goinj 
back under a new name. That’s the idea.” 

“ New name ? ” repeated the puzzled 
captain. 

Joan nodded and turned a somewhat 
flushed face in his direction. 

“ A new name,” she repeated. “My father 
will be left undisturbed, Mr. John Vyner will 
be satisfied, and Mr. Robert ” 

“ Yes ?” said the captain, after a pause. 

“ Nothing,” said the girl. 

“ But I don’t understand,” said the cap- 
tain. “What good will changing your 
name do?” 

“Wait till you hear it,” retorted the girl, 
with an amused glance at him. 

“ I am waiting,” said the other, somewhat 
shortly. 

“ You’ll see at once when 1 tell you,” said 
Joan; “and I’m sure you won’t mind. I am 
going back to Salthaven under ihe name o( 
Mrs. Trimblett.” 

The captain stopped suddenly in his stride, 
and with a bewildered air strove to rally his 
disordered faculties. Alarm and consternation 
choked his utterance. 

“ Poor dear ! ” said Joan, with another 
giggle. “ Don’t be alarmed. It’s the best 
thing that could happen to you ; it will pre- 
vent all other attempts on your freedom.” 

“ I can take a joke,” said the captain, find- 
ing his speech at last ; “ I can take a joke as 
well as most men, but this is going a triric 
too far.” 

“ But I’m not joking,” said the girl. “ I’m 
going back as Mrs. Trimblett ; I am, indeed 
Don’t look 60 frightened ; I’m not going to 
marry you, really. Only pretend, as tho 
children say.” . 

“ You don’t know what you’re talking 
about ! ” exclaimed the astonished captain. 

“ Putting aside your feelings — ^and .mine, 
said Joan, “ it’s a good thing f0r everybod\ 
else, isn’t it ? We mustn’t consider ourselves 

— that would be selfish.” 

. The captain shook his head in angry 
amazement. 
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“ I suppose, when you said just now that 
^ou would do anything for father, you didn’t 
nioan it, then?” said Joan. “And when 
vou said you’d die for me, you ” 

“ I tell you,” interrupted the captain, vio- 
lently, ** it’s impossible. I never heard of 
^iich a thing.” 

“ It’s quite possible,” declared the girl. “ I 
shall go back honte, and you must get back 
to Salthaven just in time to sail. Mr. 
’Vyner will be so pleased at the news, he 
will let you stay away as long as you like, 
r am sure.” 

“ And what about when I come back ? ” 
demanded the captain. 

“ When you come back,” said Joan, slowly- 
“just before, ki fact — I shall tell the truth 
and give people to understand that I did it 
to oblige you — to prevent somebody else 
marrying you against your will.” 

“ Oh ! ” said the captain, struggling nobly 
with his feelings. “ Oh, you will ! ” 

“To-morrow,” continued Joan, “ I will buy 
the wedding-ring. I know that that ought to 
be your business, but I’ll get it, because I 
know where I can get one cheap. I saw 
some the other day. Rolled gold they are 
called. Eighteenpence each.” 

The captain choked. 

“ Have you considered,” he said, loftily, as 
soon as he was capable of speech, “that it 
would be a lie ? ” 

Joan nodded, carelessly. 

“ A lie ! ” repeated Captain Trimblett, in a 
thrilling voice. 

‘‘Yes,” said Joan. “I remember I heard 
you tell father once that if you had a sove- 
reign for every lie you had told you would 
be able to give up the sea. So you had 
better do it. You can do it better than 
I can.” 

Captain Trimblett threw his hands apart 
with a sudden supreme gesture. 

“ I won’t listen to another word 1 ” he said, 
hotly. “ I should never hear the end of it 
^Vhere are those omnibuses ? ” 

“We are not near them yet,” was the 
reply. “We have been walking away from 
them. When you have listened to reason I 
will take you to them.” 

The captain closed his lips obstinately. 
He would have closed his ears too if he 
^ould, but, unable to do that, quickened his 
[)ace in a forlorn attempt to outdistance her. 
‘^he plied him with arguments and entreaties, 
hut in vain. He was immovable. Finally, 
a trembling voice, she said that it didn’t 
uiatter, and apologized for troubling him with 
her concerns. 


“ I would do anything in reason, my dear,” 
said the mollified captain. 

“ It doesn’t matter,” repeated the girl 
“It’s quite impossible,” said the captain,, 
gently. “It’s really an outrageous idea. 
You’ll see it yourself and by. ’ 

Miss Hartley thanked him, and taking out 
a handkerchief dabbed her eyes gently and 
made a pathetic attempt to smile. 

“ Don’t say any more about it,” she 
pleaded. “ I have no doubt you are right. 
Only when you said you would do anything 
for us I — I thought you meant it. I see how 
uncomfortable it might be for you. I ought 
to have thought of that before.” 

I'he unfortunate captain turned crimson, 
but, glancing at the spectacle of resignation 
by his side, managed to keep his temper 
under restraint. 

“I’m not thinking of myself at all,” he 
growled. 

“ Perhaps you are without knowing it,” 
suggested Miss Hartley, in a voice free from 
all trace of personal feeling. “I thought 
that you would have done a little thing like 
that for me— and father. I’m sorry I was 
mistaken. However, I shall go back to Salt- 
haven in any case.” 

She dabbed a perfectly dry eye again, and 
watched the captain closely with the other. 

“I suppose there will be trouble,” she con- 
tinued, meditatively; “still, that will be your 
fault. I have done all I could do.” 

She walked on in pained silence and paid 
no heed to the explanations and arguments 
by which the captain sought to justify his 
refusal. He began to get confused and 
rambling in his defence, and finally, to 
terminate an embarrassing interview, grunted 
out something about thinking i" over. A 
moment later a radiant and admiring young 
woman was flattering him up to the skies. 

“ Mind, I only said I would think it over,” 
said the captain, regarding her indignantly. 

“ Of course,” said Joan, “ I quite under- 
stand that ; and you will write and break the 
news to father, won’t you ? ” 

“ No, I’m hanged if I do,” answered the 
captain. 

“ Never mind, then ;■ I’ll do it,” said the girl, 
hastily. “ I shall just write and tell him that 
I have changed my name to Trimblett. 
People have a right to change their name if 
they like. Lots of them do it. Make haste, 
you’ll lose your omnibus, I shall never for- 
get your kindness — never.” 

“ Mind I ” panted the captain, as she 
hurried him along, “ it-— isn’t— settled. I 
am only going to think it over.” 
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“ I don’t know what we should have done “ I’ll write and tell pu when I’ve done ii ” 
without you,” continued Joan. “There isn^t said Joan. “Ill take all the responsibility 
another man in the world would be so kind, Good-bye ! Good-bye 1 ” ^ 

I am sure. If you were only thirty or The conductor hoisted him aboard and 



forty years younger I would marry you in 
reality.” 

“ Mind ! ” said the captain, grasping the 
rail of the omnibus and pausing with his foot 
on the step, “ I haven’t — promised.” 


he slowly mounted the stairs. He pauseii 
at the top to wave a feeble hand, and 
then, subsiding heavily into a seat, sat 
thinking out a long and polite letter c>l 
refusal. 


( To continued. ) 




CATMAKINB OF KUSSIA. 

By the HON. MRS. FITZROY ‘STEWART. 


LAIN women exist, and form 
a definite factor in our social 
economy. Not all of us are 
blessed with good features, 
soft eyes, a fine figure, and a 
clear complexion. Some of 
us are born with dull skins, wide mouths, 
.md snub noses, and not all the arts of dress 
and toilet can make us pretty, or even pre- 
sentable. But all the s\me, plain women 
live and thrive, and now and then make 
brilliant marriages. In fact, one has only to 
use one’s eyes to see that some ugly women 
have for men quite a weird power of attrac- 
tion. History teaches us this ; for we are 
told, in several instances, of uncomely women 
who have ruled the destinies of men and 
nations. Catharine of Ru.ssia and Mme. de 
Maintenon had no looks ; and Mary Queen 
of Scots, who has gone down to fame as a 
beauty, appears in her pictures as thin, small- 
eyed, and hard-featured. Indeed, only one 
l)ortrait is said to exist in which she is shown 
as fair-haired and lovely, and this hangs in 
Lalkeith Palace, and belongs to the Duke of 
Buccleuch. 

And if we turn to the heroines of well- 
known novels we find the same tale repeated. 
The imrpoi’tal Becky Sharp was small, pale, 
and light-haired ; and Jane Eyre is described 
as a puny creature, with features that were 
marked and Jrregular. Yet the latter, after 
many ups .'and downs, became the happy wife 
of Mr. Rochester; and Becky, while still in 
bet teens, made useful friends, rnarried well, 
charmed Lord Steyne, and schemed herself 

Vol. xxxv.^ 


into the smart w'orld of her period. 'Phen 
the triumph of the plain woman was well 
portrayed in Disraeli’s “ Coningsby.” I'he 
Princess Lucretia Colonna is pictured as 
follows ; “ She was a striking person, not 
beautiful — her face, indeed, at the first glance 
was almost repulsive, yet it ever attracted a 
second gaze ; a remarkable pallor dis- 
tinguished her ; her features had neither 
regularity nor expression ; neither were her 
eyes fine ; but her brow impressed you with 
an idea of power of no ordinary character 
or fcapacity.” Lord Eskdale said : “ She is 
plain ” ; but Sidonia replied : No ; not 
plain with that brow.” And the Princess 
Lucretia had a strong will and a sut)tle spirit ; 
she played her cards cleverly, and made her- 
self Marchioness of Monmouth. 

However, this remark of L()rd Eskdale’s 
serves to remind one that a plain fa<‘e may 
often be redeemed by some other charm of 
appearance. We will picture to ourselves a 
few of these possibilities. In Lady Mon- 
mouth’s case a fine brovy saved the situation. 
And without doubt a well-formed forehead 
lends a frank, open look, and afford.s a sure 
sign of mental capacity. But its lucky owner 
.should give it a chance, as to hide tlie brow 
beneath a mass of hair is a sin alike against 
brains and beauty. Beautiful eyes can do 
much to compensate for rough-hewn or 
irregular features. An old couplet runs 
thus ; — 

Blue eyes beat black fifty to seven, 

For black is of hell, but blue is of heaven. 

This is as may be, but who has not seen a 
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splendid pair of eyes light up and glorify a 
face that has grievous drawbacks in the shape 
of a big nose, a plain mouth, or a bad coin- 
plevion ? Large, dark eyes, with their deep 
fires, make one forget many defects — even a 
sallow skin or a shoit, stumpy figure. Then 
dark grey or deep blue eyes have much 
charm, and the beauty of Irish eyes has 
passed into a proverb. (Ireen eyes can also 
cast a spell, and have worked mischief from 
the far-off days of Becky Sharp down to 
those of Sally Snape, Lady Kidderminster, in 


one forget a dull skin, a stern mouth, or a 
big-boned, lanky figure. Red hair is now 
much admired; and its ruddy tints brii.g 
pardon for many flaws, such as no eyebrows, 
a sharp chin, a flat nose— even frecklos. 
And a woman’s looks can be saved from rum 
by a lovely complexion. Roses and lilies 
appeal to most of us, and* a clear skin is ajjt 
to denote sound health and keSn vitality. 
Also a fine figure works wonders ; broad' 
shoulders, a slim waist, and well-turned arms 
will redeem much that is ill-favoured : anii 



A CLBVSK WOMAN IS THE GRfcATESl FORCE IN NATURE, BECAUSE ADUBO TO HER STRENGTH OF INTELLECT 

IS THE BOWER OF SEX." 


this year of grace, 1908. Byron wrote : I’m 
very fond of handsome eyes,” and “Lovely 
as is the light of a dark eye in woman.” Men 
seem ' to have a special fancy for fine eyes, 
and certainly they are a feature that covers a 
multitude of sins in a woman’s appearance. 

Good hair will often atone for a want of 
grace or classical outline. In one’s mind’s 
eye one can see the cloud of soft gold hair 
which frames a thin, white face or features 
that are loo misshapen for orthodox beauty ; 
or the masses of rich black hair that make 


this may be called a triumph of mien o^t^‘| 
mere beauty of countenance. 

But without either of these saving graces 
some plain w^omen seem to have for men a 
quite uncanny power of attraction. "Ike 
force of beauty is an accepted fact, and we 
must also admit the might of ugliness. Now, 
what is the secret of this omnipotence? 
Brains, of course, count for much, so 
charm of manner, and — perhaps most of all 
— the art of dress and of personal decoration. 
A clever w’oman is the greatest force m 
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Xitture, because added to her strength of 
intellect is the power of sex— the most subtle, 
the most complex, and the most potent 
power known to humanity. And this good 
mother-wit of hers keeps every weapon at its 
host and brightest. 
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one whole octave lower than that usually 
employed. This, with slowness of speech, 
will ’ give to a woman’s voice the needed 
distinction. Then a pretty smile may make 
one’s fortune. Few women realize the value 
of a smile. Most smiles are useless. The 



‘'THE SMILE THAT COUNTS IS ONE THAT CHAKMS MEN, AND THAI WILL SECURE FAVOURS HERE AND 
SERVICE THERE, AND GO TWICE AS FAR AS A TIP OR A COMMAND.’* 

Voices are a matter of caste, but to a cer- smile that counts is one that charms men, 

tain extent they can be cultivated. A deep, and that will secure favours here and service 

tJch voice and a slow, lazy utterance are there, and go twice as far as a tip or a com- 
post attractive, and culture is shown by the mand. This smile has radiance, is produced 

ttieasured tones of a diplomatist. By the by the eyes as well as by the lips, and, above 

''^ay, a loud, harsh voice can be made smooth all, is never mechanical. Then a plain 

^ud sweet by the simple device of speaking woman may win on grace of movement. 
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A PLAIN WOMAN — — 


One expert has declared 
that to walk graceful Jy 
three things are re- 
quired: dignity, balance, 
and rhythm ; and yet 
another, who is more 
poetical, maintains that 
a woman should be 
supple . as a snake, 
straight as a dart, and 
proud as a tiger- lily. 

“No well-dressed 
woman ever looks 
ugly,” wrote Bulwer 
Lytton ; and we do not 
need the philosophy of 
Bob Acres to decide 
that dress does make 
a difference, A plain 
woman can often reverse 
her saddest of fates by 
style, manner, and perfect 
dressing. A smart Ameri- 
can or Parisian wmII never 
allow herself to be daunted 
by the fact tlnit she has 
neither a prettj^ face nor 
a well-turned figure. She 
at once faces the fact, and 
holds herself as grandly 
as her more fortunate 
sisters ; indeed, she often ^ 
assumes more of an air 
than they. We English- 
women are apt to be too 
modest. L'audace^ Vau- 
dace^ toujours Vaudiue^'^ 
is one of the soundest 
maxims ever laid down 
-—even the audacity of 
ugliness can score a 
splendid success. 

The French, as a nation, 
may be lovers of the ideal 
and the graceful, but they are also adepts 
at the art of presenting what is ugly in 
a guise that allures, although in a sense it 
may yet be repellent. The mondaine^ how- 
ever, draws the line, and seldom allows the 
original to develop into the eccentric. 

Those of us who know their Paris can 
testify that there are several Frenchwomen in 
.the ' smartest set who are smalK and sallow, 
wilh feulty figures • and plain, irregular 
fpatiures,,; but so artfy^Jly do they arrange their 
hair; up-. their faces, and put on their 

costumes tlmt what is by Nature almost 
, repulsive assumes instead a weird .jattractfve- 
ness, Ify the way, this last* sentence recaWs 


to mind one of “ Ouida's ” Grand Duchesses, 
who describes herself as “the best-dressed 
baboon in Paris.” The way in which dress 
can alter a woman has, perhaps, never been 
more startlingly portrayed than by Miss Mane 
Tempest in a little play called “The Marriage 
of , Kitty.” In .less than two minutes, by a 
mere change of get-up, a piquante, attractive 
woman transformed , herself into the most 
grotesque, of human travesties a^id one has 
only to cast an eye roufid a roomful of every- 
day people to’ realize how little it takes to 
make a pretty creature plain, or a plain one 
beautiful. 

Experience teaches that cha^*tn in a woman 
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as well as or better 
than any other woman 
in Europe. 

Eternal vigilance is 
the price of being horn 
plain. But some of us 
can work out our own 
salvation. We live in 
an age when the cult 
of beauty has become 
a science ; figures are 
trained, faces are 
“ treated,” and diet and 
rest cures arc practised 
with much exactitude. 
The modern health 
craze works wonders in 
this direction ; women 
go in for the “ simple 
life,” for temperance, and 
for so-called vegetarian- 
ism. Then .the Bushido 
doctrine, which hails from 
Japan, has now many dis- 
ciples. 'I'his instils the 
creed of calmness, and 
teaches that important 
things are too big for anger 
and worry, and that anger 
and worry are too big and 
suicidal for small affairs. 
The “ don’t worry ” dogma 
has sense on its side, and 
the practice of it no doubt 
keeps off wrinkles, creates 
smiles and bright eyes, and 
improves one’s general 
appearance. In a word, 
the plain woman of to-day 
must not only study her 
dress and the arts of the 
toilet, but also her voice, 
manner, movement s — 
even the way she talks. 


is of even greater worth than beauty. Queen 
Draga of Servia was an example of a plain 
woman with a wondrous power of fascination. 
Like the poet, she must be born, not made, 
who oyms this subtle and perilous quality. 
But to a certain degree it can be cultivated, 
and Queen Draga made a cult of charm and 
its twin sister, tact, from her cradle to her 
tragic ending. She was not beautiful, she had 
no. ancestry, and was much the senior of the 
young King who risked his throne and finally 
gave his life for her sake ; but she possessed 
to a marvellous degree thp power to sway and 
to fascinate all tho.se with whom she came 
into contact.* And she knew the art of dress 


smiles, and comports herself generally. 

“Verify your quotations” was a wise 
remark of the late Lord Salisbury, and I wish 
I could verify mine with regard to the follow- 
ing sentence: “Every woman ought to be 
able to talk well or look well ; if she does 
neither she has no place in the scheme of 
creation, but is only fit for domestic uses.” 
Certainly a plain woman should be a good 
talker, as in her case a ready wit or a knack 
of gay gossip is apt to prove a social pass- 
port. And it means much to-be a good 
listener. Those of us who can listen are 
safe to acquire a shrewd intelligence — a fact 
well knovn to diplomatists. “Lips that can 
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wait, eyes that do not wander,” is a useful 
recipe, and Hazlitt said : “ Silence js one 
great art in conversation,” 

Lord Palmerston declared: “Good man- 
ners are a greater factor in success than 
mental abilities,” and certainly they count for 
much in the case of a woman who is handi- 
capped by her appearance. A good manner 
makes a simple remark pass for wit, and gives 
to a merely civil speech an exquisite gracious- 
ness ; in fact, a charming manner is in itself 
a potent attraction. And force of character 


In one of Fielding Hall’s earlier books 
there is a passage which describes a plain 
woman and her possibilities to perfection. 
In writing of Burma he describes • the wife 
of King 'Fheebaw, and the sentence runs as 
follows : “ She was not beautiful, but she 
always cared for herself to make herself 
admired ; her manners were as the charm of 
a magician ; her voice clear as a silver bell . 

. . . she was without doubt a veiy clevei • 
woman . . . making herself pleasant and 
gracious, careful to be always dressed in good* 



“ IT MEANS MUCH TO BE A GOOD LIM ENEK. ' 


and strength of will help a plain woman 
apart from what is commonly called clever- 
ness. These will teach her the value of such 
qualities as tact, sympathy, self control, and 
self-effacement. And a firm will brings calm- 
ness ; also the slow grace, usually attributed to 
high breeding, which is, in real truth, more 
often due to an habitual avoidance of heat and 
hurry. Then the first art a plain woman should 
master is the art of appearing self-satisfied. 
Men are apt to take her at her own valuation. 


taste, always neat, face properly powdered, 
hair beautifully arranged. She knew where 
the power of woman lies, and did all she 
could to make herself attractive.” 

Plain women are, of course, at a dis- 
advantage, but they should take heart of 
grace, and remember that there are charms 
more lasting than that of beauty-— the 
charm of culture, the charm of manner, 
and the charm of a gracious and gifted 
personality. 



I. 

LI) Mr. (iaiiz had lived for 
years in the dusty i)ook-shop, 
where he sold w( )rks of the nii nd- 
mighty dead, in faded volumes, 
to the men and women of 
Westminster. Sometimes he 
would be able to procure really valuable 
('()pics, and people of high estate groped 
their way into the dimly-lighted shop in the 
side street, and carried off a crumbling 
treasure which Time had marked with golden 
fingers. 

Those were the days when Mr. Ganz 
hastened to a toy store near at hand in order 
lo procure some coveted possession for his 
little lady-love upstairs. She lived with her 
mother in the quaintly-fashioned rooms which 
formed the upper part of the old man’s shop. 
Never before had the withered, grey-haired 
bookseller and his rows of brown volumes 
attracted the ffincy of a child. For Ruby 
Carew the shadowy shop and the stooping 
figure held mystery and romance. She 
thought of Mr. Ganz as some well meaning 
gnome of fairy lore, while her wondering eyes 
drew from him certain stories of a far-away 
childhood, which were full of fascination for 
the small girl. 

He discovered, too, through this child, the 
history of the pretty young widow upstairs, 
who had made the old-fashioned panelled 
rooms, with their broad window-seats and 
low ceilings, so dignified and restful, She 
was the descendant of an exiled King— had 
foreign blood in her veins, of a Royal blue. 
Her husband, who died a year after their 
marriage, was the younger son of a noble 
English fanjily, impoverished by the extra- 
vagance of ancestors. Lack of money, there- 


fore, made it necessary for the widow and 
her child to live a retired life, far from the 
stately homes which should have been their 
own. 'I he story, gradually unfolded through 
the prattle of innocent baby lips, struck Mr. 
Ganz as strangely pathetic, and lonely man 
that he was, working hard in old age for his 
own bread, he longed to do something for 
those two hidden lives in the upper part 
over his shop. His small advances to the 
child warned him that Mrs. t.’arew was proud 
as .she was poor, and Ruby's growing affec- 
tion for the old bookseller alone thawed her 
towards him. Whenever the child could 
escape from the vigilant eye of her watchful 
young mother, she would seek the society of 
Mr. Ganz and regale him with her eight-year- 
old philosophy. 

It was a foggy afternoon, and the land of 
Westminster lay in a sheet of yellow vapour, 
which streamed into the shop whenever the 
door opened, and a stray customer, with 
smarting eyes, appeared beside the book- 
laden counter. I)own the staircase at the 
back crept Ruby, in her little striped 
pinafore with dainty blue bows, and a ribbon 
of forget-me-not blue nestling among the 
curls above her left eyebrow. 

“ Mother's busy writing letters,” she 
whispered through the door, which she only 
dared open sufficiently wide to admit a 
portion of her lips and nose. “Are you 
busy, too, Mr. Ganz?” 

The old man was seated by a small fire at 
the far end of the shop, upon which a kettle 
made a pleasant humming, singing of cosy 
fire talks and afternoon tea. It seemed 
enticing Ruby to enter. 

“ Come in, missy, come in,” he pleaded, 
revealing an eagerne.ss that warmed her with 
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the joy of welcome. “ Little chance of 

business to-day, with King Fog in power.” 

” I like him if he keeps away the people 
that buy, so that we can talk all to ourselves,” 
she declared, bounding forward and leaning 
against the old man's knee. 

Mr. Ganz smiled. . 

'‘And what shall we talk of to-day, my 
sweetheart?” he crooned, for she was only 
“my sweetheart” in private, and before Mrs. 
Carew he carefully framed a respectful “ Miss 
Ruby.” “Shall I tell you of the little elf-men 
who come down the chimney, or of the books 
which fly about at night with fairy wings and 
have pitched battles on the counter ? ” 

Ruby shook her head. 

“ No,” she said ; “ I want to tell you some- 
thing Tve discovered.” She rolled out the 
last word with emphasis and pride ; it was 
rather a long one for her. “Something,” 
she added, “I never knew before, and I 
wonder if you know. Our servant told me 
about it last nigb^, when .she was putting me 
to bed.” 

Mr. Ganz prepared himself for the coming 


Mr. Ganz coughed nervously. He was 
aware Mrs. Carew might disapprove of this 
conversation. 

“ It’s a matter,” he remarked,/* which need 
not trouble you, unless^— unless it should 
come to pass.” 

“ But how can it come to pass,” cried the 
child, “if mother doesn't know anyone nice 
enough to marry? She will be left alone all 
her life, with only me to look after her, and 1 . 
shall have to go to school. Annie says it is 
a pity mother doesn't go out more and mee^ 
people, for she hasn't a chance shut up here, 
taking care of me all day. I w^as wondering, 
Mr. (ianz, if you and I could find her some- 
body.” 

This sudden idea took the bookseller’s 
breath away, accustomed as he was to the 
quaint mind of his child friend. The well- 
meant suggestion held so much absurdity 
that he could hardly refrain a little chuckle, 
which he feared might hurt Ruby’s feelings. 
He indulged her fancy by an encouraging 
remark, curious to hear what she w’ould say. 

“Whom could we find? You see. fairy 



princes are not 
often wandering 
about in this 
part of the 
world. They go 
to Mayfair to 
look for brides.” 

“ I suppose 
you would be 
too old?” 

M r. Gan/ 
positively 
trembled. 

“ My dear,” 
he murmured, 
reproachfully, 
“you really 
mustn't talk like 
this,” 

But Ruby 
would not be 
silenced. 

“ It’s better 
to think of 
everybcxly, then 
we cap sort 
them out, and 
decide later. It 
may be a 
stranger in the 
end, somebody 
we have. -never 
■ seen or thought 
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THE ROSES OF LOVE. 


A far-away look came to her eyes, as she 
gazed wistfully into the fire. The sound of 
the street door opening brought Mr. Ganz 
promptly to his feet. Ruby, conscious that 
she might be in the way, and aware that her 
mother would not like her to be seen,, 
popped quickly down behind the counter, 
with a delightful fiide-and-seek thrill. The 
customer, .a i^an with a pleasant, well- 
modulated voice, had apparently, from his 
* cheerful mannei^, forgotten to notice the fog. 
Evidently he possessed a happy nature, which 
'could rise above external discomfort. He 
was a good-looking, well-groomed specimen 
of England’s aristocracy, and Mr. Ganz, who 
addressed him ' as “ My lord,” seemed to 
know him weli From what Ruby could 
gather, he was trying to trace some very 
important volume, which had been sold to 
the trade for a quarter its value, and for 
which he was prepared to give a large sum 
of money. Mr. Ganz seemed very near 
tears as he confessed he knew nothing of 
the book’s whereabouts. He discussed his 
lordship’s collection, showed him an old 
edition bought at a sale the previous day, 
and momentarily forgot the presence of Ruby 
l^chind the counter. But the little girl was 
thinking busily of the mother who had no 
husband now in this world, and of Annie’s 
remark that husbands were not so easy to 
find. 

Surely it must strike Mr. Ganz that this 
was, perhaps, the stranger they were talking 
of, just before King Fog gave him up from 
the domain of mist ! Mr. Ganz might tell 
the visitor, if he were kind, of the pretty 
woman widowed upstairs, whose little girl 
had asked him to try and find another 
husband. 

The stranger moved towards the door, 
accompanied by Mr. Ganz. A moment later 
he would have passed out into the mysterious 
shadows, and Ruby’s chance have gone for 
ever. A sense of shyness stole , over the 
child as she realized what she must do. 
What did a rebuff — or anything — matter, on 
the chance of giving her dear one happiness ? 

Bracing herself to the effort, she ran 
(luickly forward with flaming cheeks and 
hands outstretched. 

“ Oh, please, don’t go 1 ” she cried, almost 
flinging herself into the stranger’s arms. “I 
want you to come upstairs and see mother.” 

Mr* Ganz felt his blood run cold* The 
child’a meaning flashed across his mind, and 
hastily he sought for some explanation to 
excuse her “words. 

The stranger, struck with the beauty of 
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this unexpected intruder, looked smilingly 
down and asked her mother’s name. 

‘‘ Carew,” she replied ; “ Danielle Carew*” 

He knit his brows, while Mr. Ganz ijaur- 
mured : — 

“I trust your lordship will forgive the 
error. Miss Ruby has mistaken you for an 
old friend.” 

“ I think Miss Ruby is right,” turning to 
the child. “ Your mother’s name is Mrs. 
Philip Carew?” 

Ruby nodded. His sudden knowledge of 
her mother changed the situation, and her 
lips quivered with disappointment. 

** I’m sorry you know her,” she said. ** I 
wanted to find you all by myself.” 

Mr. Ganz, openly relieved, explained that 
Mrs. Carew had taken the upper part above'* 
his shop, and that her little girl was kind 
enough to occasionally come and talk to 
him. 

Lord Glen-Gordon hardly listened ; he was 
all anxiety to see the woman who, from the 
day of her widowhood, had withdrawn from 
the world, keeping her movements secret, 
that her old friends might not be troubled by 
her poverty. He guessed pride was at the 
bottom of her retirement, the pride which 
came from a long line of foreign Kings. 

“ Take me up to your mother,” he said, 
and his voice held a strange note of excite- 
ment. 

Would her beauty have waned in this back 
street? Would she have lost the queenly 
bearing, or the lustre in those large, fawn-like 
eyes ? 

“ The staircase is rather dark,” said Ruby. 

*‘Then ride upon my shoulder,” replied 
Lord Glen-Gordon. 

“ The ceiling is too low, I should knock 
my head ; but give me your hand, and I’ll 
lead yoq,”' declared the childish voice, 
cheerily. 

Hand in har\d the two figures passed up 
the winding stair, while Mr. Ganz stood 
watching them out of sight, trembling with 
mjexplained emotion. He looked at his 
shelves of books, and thought how dry and 
dull were the tales they held compared with 
the life-story which had just opened before 
him, to give his tired old eyes one peep at its, 
golden page of possibilities. 

II* 

After that strange meeting, Lord Glen- 
Gordon came often to the upper part in 
Westminster. Ruby had much to tell of 
Mrs. Carew’s changed manner. She was 
beginning to go about among people she had 
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known in the past Later she decided to because he was TufiVer too busy to tell htr 
give up the little home, and visit for a time stories, 
among Lorji Glen-Gordon’s relations. 

Mr, Ganz watched the emancipation of the A bevy of smartly-dresseS ' people were 
young widow with eyes which understood, grouped round Mrs. Carew on stretch of 
He was trying to think what life would be grass which offers the rest cff a pfenny chair 
without the knowledge that Ruby might run to church paraders in Hyde Park.' Ruby 
down at any moment, with some childish prettier than'^ever, came ifi for a full share of 
word of affection or confidence. It brought attention from Lord Glen-Cordon’s ‘friends, 
a lump to his throat when he realized he when suddenly she Started away, pointing 
would no longer bear the pattering of the with ah excited finger to a strange fittle man ' 
little feet overhead, and[^a great heart-Stfljler seated by the trunk of a tree, lodking moft 
seized him. He w<«M not bring.a pil^’of gnome-like than she ever remembered him. ‘ 
pain into Ruby’s epiH|ent when she spoke “ It’s dear Mr. Ganz," she cried, 

of going, but opcas3<HB^»»'voio5%^ded Mrs. Carew 16<Aed up, annoyed, 

unsteady as hetaplained the tea» “ The old mail'-who sold books,’’ continued 

came from Cold. His health't^^'fft fail, Ruby, “when we ‘lived over a shop.” 
and on the actual morning of their'dS!i)arture Beford^her mother could restrain her .she 
he was not at the shop-door to see Mrs. and bounded off, and almost flung herself into his 
Miss Carew drfye away. ^ arms. He was wearing a shabby brown 

The Londo^ season artilf^mencing, arid velvet coat, flowing silk tie, and soft felt hat. 
Ruby and heif mother to spend it in His thin face broke into smiles at the warmth 
Park Lane 'vvilh Lord Glen-Gordon^s sister, of Ruby’s recognition. 

Later there w4 to be a wedding, for it tran- “I th^^Ught,” he gasped— .“I thought I 

spired that aft# all the widow had not found sight of you here.”’ 

it difficult to i3|ocure a husband, a fact which rose, a flush of vexation dye- 

greatly eased Huby*^ mind. She thought the ing b#^plHi^^oud face as she moved away, 

stranger who icame a friend would make a whispefj^ptfe'^er fiance 

very acceptabli papa, though she had once ‘‘Goifld fetch Ruby; she’s making hcr- 

owned, tp h# mother’s horror, she was self ridiculous.” 

just a little 'Sdiry it hadn’t been Mr, Ganz, To Ruby’s .delight, Lord Glen -Gordon 
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s'.iyed some time talking to Mr. Ganz, telling 
iMin that but for his book-shop he would 
never have found Mrs. Carew. As they 
.\alked away ’the future step-father spoke 
quickly to the ohild, as if she were old and 
understood. 

“Look here/' he said, “I think your 
mother is annoyed* with you, but remember 
1 iim not.* Always be nice to Mr, Ganz. 
T\’e mustn't forget he was very kind to you ; 
Mnd for Hea veil's sake don’t let anybody 
irt()uld you into becoming a snob.” 

• He thought : there was little fear as he 
looked into thij frank eyes, realizing that 
Ruby had not J the smallest idea what a 
snob meant, v 

“ Poor old Gwz is cracking up,” he after- 
wards told Mri Carew. “The book-trade 
has been very bad lately, and he can't afford 
to get away. I have promised to send him 
down to piy father’s convalescent home near 
Ostle Courtleigh. I did not like the sound 
of his cough at all.” 

Ruby’s mother turned plaintive eyes to the 
s[)eaker, -a; 

“ Do anything you can for in a 
charitable way,” she said ; *\jNE#,.^<^^islike 
to see my child fawning on thW OQ^hmon old 
creature. Anything that reminds me of our 
life in Westminster is distasteful. I want to 
wipe out that chapter of submerged existence.” 

“ My father will meet us,” said Lord Glen- 
f lordon. “ He is very impatient to see you.” 

He was travelling down to his childhood’s 
home with his future wife and Ruby, who had 
been specially invited to accompany her mother 
lo Castle Courtleigh. The little girl wondered 
if a duke would look different from any other 
man, and how it would feel to stay in his big 
castle. She was rather surprised at the mild 
‘•Ui gentleman in the shabby overcoat who 
greeted them affectionately as they al^hted 
at the country station. His grey moustache 
had a pleasant fragrance as he kissed Ruby, 
and she sat on his knee in the big barouche, 
vv’hich bore them along green lanes to the 
palatial bujlding on the hill. The Duke had 
always been a. believer iii marriages of affec- 
tion, and he saw at a glance that bis son was 
\ery deeply in love with the beautiful young 
’-vidow. . ‘ 

As they drove through the massive iron 
^ates the old man pointed to a big white 
building opposite the entrance to the castle. 

“There stands my convalescent home,” 
he said, “but I fear yoUr poor old friend 
■ ianz h anything but convalescent I inquired 
as I (^ove down, and find jjdcen to his 


bed, and the doctor fears he is in a serious 
condition, owing to his heart.” 

“Oh, poor man!” 

True sympathy rang in Mrs. Carew's voice 
as the words escaped her lips. She was 
suddenly convicted by conscience, remember- 
ing how she had once spoken of Mr. Ganz, 
and her annoyance in the park. She seemed 
to see all the smallness of that narrow out- 
look, which her lover could not understand, 
and to blossom into a wider, more expansive 
in the atmosphere created by the 
Duke'a sweetly simple, manner. 

“ He was very goo^feft;lis when we lived in 
Westminster,” ihe “He gave Ruby 

toys, had not been playing in his 

shop Adrian would never have discovered 
me. We^wiil go and see Mr. Ganz to-morrow 
morning.” 

Ruby listened with quick-beating pulses. 
She wanted to was sorry, wanted to 

ask a hundred qfesljpns about her old friend, 
but her trembling Bps could not frame the 
words. 

She was too busy thinking of Mr. Ganz to 
notice the beauties of the castle, and her 
head was still full of the sufferer when the 
maid came to dress her in a new White frock 
to go down to dessert. Ruby^a^ked if §he 
knew how he was, and Perkini -^plied she 
had heard a very bad report. 

“ He must have been wandering a bit in 
his mind this evening, for tBe matron said he 
kept asking for roses. She wanted us to send 
some down, but the gardeners had gone 
home for the night, so it must be left over 
till the morning. They will send him a fine 
bunch then — if he is still alive,” 

Ruby pressed her hands together and 
forced back her rising tears. It seemed hard 
he should have to wait till the morning, 
which might never come for him. She 
thought somebody else could easily have 
picked the roses. She had heard her mother 
say the night was often very long for sick 
people who could not sleep. 

The maid took her down to a large blue 
^ and gold drawing-room, and told her that 
Browning, the butler, would fetch her directly 
dessert was served. As the door closed^ on 
Perkins, Ruby’s eyes wandered round the 
dazzlingly bright many globes of 

electricity sparkling ^ough crystal caskets 
like the twinkling eyes of a friiry palace/ Just 
for a moment a strange wild longing seized 
her to be back in the little shop ajt West- 
minster, listening to the weird stora^s Mr. 
Ganz could tell so thriilingly. Stiiidenly 
her glance alighted on a large silv«$ bOwl^ 
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overflowing with the most exquisite ro^ 
she had ever seen. 

In a flash she looked from the bowl 
French windows which opened on the temice. 
She feared the dark with the dread of a 
child whose imagination never slumbers. She 
knew that down the long avenue of trees the 
wild spirits of night must now be abroad, 
' sporting with the evening breezes and pale, 
ghostly moonbeams. Yet she never hesitated, 
for at any moment Browning might appear 
to escort lier to the dining-room, where dainty 
sweets ujd tempting fruits awaited her. She 
put the l^ught of such delicacies aside with 
an effort of wHl, and, springing on a chair, 
dragged from their massive casket^he glorious 
world-f^ed roses of Castle Courtleigh. 
Quickly she ran to the open window and, 
holding herf breath, 
vanished into the shadoWs 
of the vast grounds. She 
tried not to see the white 
stone figures |[limmering 
in the moon%ht as she 
ran towards She broad 
drive, which ewen in the 
barouche had slemed such 
a very tong on|. Just for 
a moment her iheart failed 
her. She stood shivering 
with the rose-^ems press- 
ing thorns intd her baby 
fingers. The lights of the 
castle were calling her 
back, but the grim visage 
of a wasted old man,, and 
a thin, well -remembered 
hand, beckoned her for- 
ward with irresistible force. 

Once or twice she crjed 
aloud, and the echo oTthe 
cry seemed to be caught 
by many voices in the 
wonderland of bracket 
where the deer lay sleep- 
ing. Would she ever reach 
the gates? I'he avenue 
grew winding now, and the 
moon sailed behind a 
cloud ; .;.^8he could no 
longer see’- the blushing 
faces of those fair* flowers 
which she guarded so 
carefully in her trembling 
fingers. 

“Mr. Ganz,” she mur- 
mured; “oh, Mr, Ganz, 
there are worse things 
than the books which 
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to fly 4bout with fairy wings when the shop 
Was closed. But you must, arid you shall, have 
the roses, because you might die to-hight.” 

She repeated the words “ You might die 
to-night!” over and over amin as she 
hastened forward. They gave ner courage, 
they spoke of her mission to the man who 
had so often thought of her pleasure in the 
lonely Westminster days. She begjtn to thinl; 
the stately gates would never greet her long- 
ing eyes, and when at last they loomed upon ’ 
her suddenly she stifled a sob of relief that , 
broke in her throat. To cross the country* 
road and reach the great White Home was 
but the work of a few moments, and as her 
small hands pulled the massive bell she felt 
as if all the strength of her body and the 
love- fire in her soul entered the peal and 
resounded through the 
building. 

In gasping words she 
explained her mission to 
the attendant who answered 
the summons, holding up 
for inspection the magni- 
ficent prize roses, which 
could only have come from 
Castle Courtleigh. Ruby 
looked a quaint messenger 
in her dress of chiffon, with 
soiled white shoes, which 
an hour ago were snowy 
in their unworn freshness. 
She insisted that she must 
take the roses to Mr. Cmu 
herself, and in con.sequence 
the matron was called. She 
dropped a curtsy at seeing 
the little lady from the 
castle, who had driven up 
that very afternoon with 
the Duke from Valegrove 
Station. Without demur 
she conducted the small 
but impatient guest down 
the long corridor to a door 
at the far end. 

“He's very ill,” she 
whispered, “and wander- . 
ing a bit in his head. 
You must only stay a few 
minutes.” 

Ruby ran in without 
replying. She climbed up 
on the bed, and held the 
roses before the sick man’s 
eyes. 

“ Smell Aem,” she whis- 
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*^Nor my 
love,^' he mur- 
mured, closi^ag his 
eyes, with his 
hand still on the 
roses, 

** 1 shall ask 
someone to take 
me home, I am 
rather late for 
dessert,” 

He smiled. 

Sweethearts 
and wes,” he 
sighed, “sjweet- 
hearts and ro&s 
are oijfe*” 

The matron put 
her arm round 
Ruby and led her 
away. 

‘‘I did not 
know he could 
look so peaceful,” 
she said. “ You 
must be a fairy, I 
think.” 

Oh, ^no,” an- 
swered Ruby; 
“Tm an old 
friend, that^s 
all.” 


He gazed rapturously at the blossoms. 

“ My sweetheart,” he murmured. “ How 
did she know? The roses of youth — oh. 
Heaven ! — I only wanted the roses to remind 
me of her face.” 

“ They are your very own,” she whispered. 
“I brought them for you to keep. The 
night won’t seem so long now, will it ? ” 

She bent forward and kissed him. 

“ Hiish ! ” he whispered. “There’s a cus- 
tomer at the door. Perhaps it’s a husband 
for Ruby’s mamma — we cannot telL” 

He laughed softly. 

Ruby understood. She drew back, watch- 
ing him fingering the roses on the coverlet. 
His eyes were fixed upon them, with an 
expression of great joy. 

“We will leave him with the roses,” 
whispered the matron. 

“ But I must say good night first,” replied 
Ruby. 

She touched his arm. 

“ I’m so sleepy, Mr. Ganz,” she cooed ; “ I 
can’t stay awake any longer.” v 

• 't* 


The “ old friend ” was carried back to the 
castle asleep in the arms of a big porter, 
accompanied by the matron. 

The child had been missed, but not the 
roses, and the story of her mission filled the 
Duke with quite juvenile enthusiasm. 

He vowed the following day that Mr. 
Ganz should find his room a perfect bower 
of blossoms, and telephoned himself to the 
matron early in the morning to ask if the 
roses \rere still alive. 

“ Yes, your Grace,” she replied, demurely, 
“ but the man is dead. He woke three times 
and smiled at the fiowers, then be passed 
away peacefully in his sleep.” 

“ Thank Heaven for the lessons the 
children teach us,” murmured, the Duke, 
with a sigh, as he thought of the little girl 
with the great tender heart, and the blossoms 
which, but for her, would have bloomed in 
vain. 

“The flowers of loVe,” he add^, rever- 
ently^ “would make even a dying , man 
smilOf” 


Why 1 Am Not a Criminat 

Pictured by W, HEATH EOBI^^N, 

C RIME is no longer what it was. How would ever suspect, as she^waa accosted by 
great a degree of, ingenuity ia now a benignant philanthropfetf.iBie chucked her 
required in the departinents of burglary, playfully under the chin, thfit she was gazin^^ 
smuggling, kidnapping, and larceny, the into the eyes of one of the most daring and 
accompanying pictures will reveal. Take the inveterate purloiners of the smaller. order, of 
case Or larceny. Childhood is naturally con- Crustacea in all Paddington? 
fiding, and what little maid of six summers If childhood thus suffers, infancy becomes^ 





a terrible victim of criminal guile No self- 
rest)^ting kidnapper nowadayjjb^ 
of resorting to the clumsy 
generatitjnu Does the modem kidnappitff^lllEi 
in isnatch the sleep&ig bab^ and 

^ rcc<Mse3‘ ^ the forest? 

No— $^^1 times pa . .Jfc 'is sedate and 
dressed, if his glossy toorhat is often 
to the ca4S^,a^of,his 


sipoWs, his respectable appearance tbr^le^ 
suspicion. Observe how guilelessly tlfe 
master-draftsman directs his footsteps to 
the lotal representative of law and 
What if Robert ' should detect 
bizarre in the appearance , of 
stranger app-oaching 
by-law forbidding the 
upon the cranium if 






We come to burglary. Once it was merely 
necessary for a burglar to step through a 
French window or pick the lock of a front 
door. Those were the halcyon days of 
burglary, gone, alas! never to return again, 
the enterprising gang of housebreakers, 
in Older" to earn a dishonest livelihood, are 
to practise for years those acrobatic 
which one associates with the 


How wide and comprehensive is the collec- 
tion of souvenirs shown in the accompanying 
picture. Men with the blue blood of burglary 
in their veins will not let" themselves be 
hampered by any undue regard for the 
festidious. Their motto is “Thorough"— 
and all that comsfi within their reach 
deposited with unerring aim in*^the skilfully' 
contrived pantechnicon below. 
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SMUGGLING NEW-LAID EGO* AT SEAFORD HEAD. 


Smuggling, too, brings out all his powers, 
especially when the objects of the illicit 
commerce are really valuable. The growing 
rarity of the new-laid egg has redoubled 
the smuggler's ingenuity. The lynx-eyed 
vigilance of the coastguard must be diverted. 
For the purpose of obfuscating the horizon 
there is nothing so useful as a Lincoln and 
Bennett of antique pattern, manipulated 
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with extreme caution and adroitness. Great 
care has to be exercised in the landing of the 
eggs, and for this a course under CinquevaUi 
is to be recommended, Seaford Head is a 
notorious haunt of such daring desperadoes 
as are here depicted ; and many a gallant egg 
has shed its life-blood in the affrays which 
are continually recurring between the Excise 
authorities and the smugglers. 
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PICKPOCKETING.^ HAMPSTEAD LANE. 


a We pps on to the useful but reprehensible ledge, however vain and useless it may appea 
iwcupation of pickpocketing. Here a prb- at the tim^ is never wasted. Ever thougi 
^s experience m ornithology, with its the spoils consist of nothing more valuabl 
^companying tree-climtung, and entomology than a {Kissing tramp’s well-smoked clay, th 
K-indi^iensable. Knowledge of salmon- .satis&ction of . the ap{>ropriator is no Ic'- 
nming is also an advantage. So that we see keen ihan if a iifty-’guinea hunter^’Vere th> 
these three great d^p^ments .,of outdoor prize. It , is the . joy of the chase whici 
spcst contribute in no small d^ee to tbe ' teBs. 

fMlwlQeocy of the up-to-date crimnsL Know- , . At hist, in these, ^rited d^ipea^s oi 




VERY PEITY LARCENY ON THE TWICKENHAM STRAWBERRY-BEDS. 


crime, we are shown aft ingenious adaptation by a tubful of the ruddy beny. in 

of heronry to modern needs. The strawberry conclusion, we see that all crime involves 

season is upon us- — does the strawberry thief labour and thought, and, so far from being 
foolishly waylay the Covent Garden porters the attractive, care-free that 

as they b^r to and fro weighty baskets of suppose, is full of risk to life ara Ittnb, not 

this lusdous fruit ? Not so. He has his to mention the temper, whether it w wmkle- 

llock of highly. trained birds and betakes him pilfering, the smuggling of new-laid^e^s at 
to the. .Twicktenham strawberry-beds, where Seaford Head, or any other of the ^rms in 
his momit^s mine is often ampl^ rewarded which it is here depicted* 
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From the French of GASTON LEROUX. 



W E bad been 
out bunting 
wild boars all day, 
when we were over- 
taken by a violent 
storm, which com- 
pelled us to seek 
refuge in a deep 
cavern. It was 
Makoko, our 
guide, who 
took upon 
himself to give 
utterance to 
the thought 
which haunted 
the minds of 
the four of us 
who had 
sought safety fr<^ the fury of the tempest — 
Mathis, Allan, li^akoko, and myself. 

“ If the gentleman who lives in yonder 
house, which is said to be haunted by the 
devil, does not grant us the shelter of his 
roof to-night, we shall be compelled to sleep 
here.^^ 

Hardly had he uttered the words when a 
strange figure appeared at the entrance to 
the cavern. 

**It isAtf/” exclaimed Makoko, grasping 
my arm. 

I stared at the stranger. 

He was tall, lanky, of bony frame, and 
melancholy aspect. Unconscious of our pre- 
sence, he stood leaning on his fowling-piece 
at the entrance of the cavern, showing a 
strong aquiline nose, a thin moustache, a 
stern mouth, and lack-lustre eyes. He was 
bareheaded ; bis hair was thin, while a few 
grey locks fell behind his ears. His age 
might have been anywhere between forty and 
sixty. He must have been strikingly hand- 
pme in the days when the light still shone 
in those time-dimmed eyes and those bitter 
lips could still break into a smile — but 
handsome in a haughty and forbidding 
style. A kind of terrible energy still lurked 
beneath his features, spectral as those of an 
apparition. 

By his side stood a hairless dog, low,,on 


its legs, which was evidently barking at us,* 
Yet we could hear nothing ! The dog, it was • 
plain, was dumb, and barked at ns in silence^ 
Suddenly the man turned towards us, and • 
said in a voice of the most exquisite polite- 
ness : — 

Gentlemen, it is out of the question for 
you to return to La Chaux-de-Fonds to-night. 
Permit me to offer you my hospitality.^' 

Then, bending over his dog, he said ; — 
Stop barking, Mystfere.” 

The dog closed his jaws at once. ^ 

Makoko emitted a grunt. During the five 
hours that we had been enjoying the chase, 
Mathis and Makoko had told Allan and 
myself, who were strangers to the district, 
some strange and startling stories about our 
host, whom they represented as having had, 
like Faust, dealings with the Evil Spirit. 

It was not without some trepidation, there- 
fore, that we all moved out of the cavern. 

“Gentlemen,” said the stranger, with a 
melancholy smile, “it is many a long year 
since my door was thrown open to visitors. 

I am not fond of Ibf iety, but I must tell you 
that one night, six iftgnths ago, a youth who 
had lost '^his way came and knocked at that 
door and begged for shelter till the morning. 

I refused him his request. Next day a body 
was found at the bottom of the big marl-pit— 
a body partly devoured by wolves.” 

“ Why, that must have been Petit-Leduc ! ” 
cried Makoko. “ So you were heartless 
enough to turn the poor lad away, at night 
and in the midst of winter! You are his 
murderer ! ” 

“Truly spoken,” replied the man, simply. 
“It was I who killed him. And now you 
see, gentlemen, that the incident has rendered 
me hospitable.” w 

“ Would you -tell us why you drove him 
from your door ? ” growled Makoko. 

“ Because,” he replied, quietly, “ piy house 
brings misfortune.” 

“ I would rather risk meeting the powers 
of darkness than catching a cold in the 
head,” I retorted, laughing, and without 
, further parley we set off, and in a short while 
had reached the door^he ancient mansion, 
which stood among the most desolate 
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surroundings, on a shelf of barren rock, 
swept by all the winds of heaven. 

I'he huge door, antique, iron-barred, and 
studded with enormous nails, revolved slowly 
on its hinges, and opened noiselessly. A 
shrunken little old dame was there to 
welcome us. 

From Jhe threshold we could see a large, 
high room, somewhat similar to the room 
forftierly * styled the retainers' hall. It 
certainly constituted a part of what remained 
t)f the castle, on the ruins of which the 
mansion had been erected some centuries 
before. It was fully lighted by the fire on 
the enormous hearth, where a huge log was 
burning, and % two petrol lamps hanging by 
chains from the stone roof. There was no 
furniture except a heavy table of white wood, 
a large arm-chiiir upholstered in leather, a few 
stools, and a rude sideboard. 

We walked the length of the room. The old 
woman opened a door. We found ourselves at 
the foot of a worm-eaten staircase with sunken 
steps. This staircase, a spiral one, led to the 
second storey of the building, where the old 
woman showed us to our rooms. 

To this day I can recall our host — were I to 
live a hundred years I could not forget that 
figure such as it appeared to me, as if 
framed by the fireplace — when I went into the 
hall where Mother Appepzel had spread our 
supper. 

He was standing in froq^ of my friends, on 
the stone hearth of that enormous fireplace. 
He was in evening dress— but such evening 
dress ! It was in the pink of fashion, but a 
fashion long since vanished. The high collar 
of the coat, the broad lapels, the velvet waist- 
coat, the silken knee-breeches and stockings, 
the cravat, all seemed to possess the elegance 
of days gone by. 

By his side lay his dog Myst^re, his mas- 
sive jaws parted in a yawn — yawning, just as 
he had barked, in silence, 

“ Has your dog been dumb for long ? ” I 
ventured to ask. “What strange accident 
has happened to him ? ” 

“ He has been dumb from his birth,”’ 
replied fny host, after a slight pause, as if this 
topic of conversation did not please him. 

Still, I persisted in my questions. 

“ Was his father dumb— or perhaps his 
mother? ” 

“ His mother, and his mother's mother," 
he replied, still coldly, “and h^r mother 
also.” 

“So y6u were the master of Mystfere’s^ 
great-grandrribtber ? ** 

“I was*, sir. She was indeed a faithful 


creature, and one who loved me well A 
marvellous watch- dog, added my host, 
displaying sudden signs of emotidh which 
surprised me. 

“And she also was dumb from her birth ? ” 

“ No, sir. No, she was not born dumb — 
but she became so one night when she had 
barked too much I ” 

There was a world of meaning in the tone 
with which he spoke these words that at 
the moment I did not understand. 

Supper was served. During the meal the 
conversation did not languish. Our host 
inquired whether we liked our rooms. 

“ I have a favour to beg of you,” I ventured 
to say. “ I should like to sleep in the 
haunted room ! ” 

No sooner had I uttered the sentence than 
our host's pale face became still paler. 

“ Who has told you that there was a 
haunted room in this house?” he asked, 
striving with difficulty to restrain an evident 
irritation. 

Mother Appenzel, who had just entered, 
trembled violently. 

“ It was you, Mother Appenzel?” 

“ Fray do not scold the good woman,” I 
said; “my indiscreet behaviour alone must 
bear the blame. I was attempting to enter a 
room the door of which was closed, when your 
servant forbade me'’ to do so. * I )o not go 
into the haunted chamber,' she said.” 

“ And you naturally did not do so ? ” 

“Well, yes ; I did go in.” 

“ Heaven protect us ! ” wailed Mother 
Appenzel, letting fall a tumbler, which 
broke into pieces. 

“ Begone ! ” cried her master. Then, turn- 
ing to us, he added, “ You are indeed full of 
curiosity, gentlemen 1 ” 

“Pray pardon us if we are so,” I said. 
“Moreover, permit me to remind you that 
it was you yourself who alluded to the 
rumours current on the mountain-side. Well, 
it would afford 'me much pleasure if your 
generous hospitality should be the occasion of 
dispersing them. When I have slept in the 
room which enjoys so evil a reputation, and 
have rested there peacefully, it will no longer 
be said that, to use your own expression, 
‘your house brings misfortune."' 

Our host interrupted me : “ You shall not 
sleep in that room ; it is no longer used as a 
bedroom. No one has slept there for fifty 
years past.” 

“Who, then, was the Ihst one to sleep 
bit?” 

“ I myself — and I should not advise any- 
one to sleep in it after me I ” 
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Fifty years ‘ago, you say I You could 
only be a child at the time, at an age when 

bne is sdll afraid at nights 

“ Fifty years ago I was twenty-eight 1 ” 

“ Am I committing an indiscretion when 
asking you what happened to you in that 
room? I have just come from visiting it, 
and nothing whatever happened to me. The 
room seems to me the most natural of rooms. 

I even attempted to prop up a wardrobe which 
seemed as if it were about to fall forward on 
its face.'' 

“ You laid bands on the wardrobe ! cried 
the man, throwing down his table-napkin, 
and coming towards me with the gleam of 
madness in his eyes. “You actually laid 
hands on the wardrobe ?” 

“ Yes,” was my quiet answer ; “as I say, 
it seemed about to fall” 

“ But it cannpt fall ! It will never fall ! 
Never again wi8 it stand upright ! It is its 
nature to be in l^at position for^all time to 
come, trembling with fear for all eternity 1 ” 
We had all risen. The man’s voice was 
harsh as he sppke these most mysterious 
words. Heavy ^rops of perspiration trickled 
down his face. U’hose eyes of his, which we 
had thought dimmed for ever, flashed with 
fury. He was indeed awful to contemplate. 
He grasped my wrist and wrung it with a 
strength of which I would have deemed him 
incapable. 

“ You did not open it ? ” 

“No.” 

“Then you do not know what is in it? 
No ? VVell, all the better ! By Heaven, I tell 
you, sir, it is all |he better fdr you!** 

Turning towards his dog, he shouted :: — 
“To your kennel! When will you find 
your voice again, Mystfere ? Or are you going 
to die like the others — in silence 7 ” 

He had opened the door leading to a 
tower, and went out, driving the dog before 
him. 

We were deeply moved at this unexpected 
scene. The man had disappeared in the 
darkness of the tower, still pursuing his dog. , 
“ What did I tell you ? ” remarked Makoko, 
in a scarcely audible tone. “You may all 
please yourselves, but, as for me, I do not 
intend to sleep here to-night. 1 shall sit up 
here in this hall until daybreak.” 

“ And so shall I,” added Mathis. 

Makoko, bending over us, his eyes staring 
out of their sockets, continued : “ Do you not 
see that he is a madman ? ” 

“You two fellows with your death-mask 
faces,” exclaimed Allan, “are not going to 
prevent us from enjoyir^ig ourselves. Sup- 


posing we start a game of dearth. We w, [ 
ask our host to take a hand ; it will divert Ir , 
thoughts.” 

An extraordinary fellow was Allan, fi;, 
fondness for card -playing amounted to 
mania. He pulled out a pack of cards, and hiui 
hardly done so when our host re-entered th.> 
hall. He was now coropaCtatively calm, bui 
no sooner had he perceived the pacK of cards 
on the table than his features became trdns- * 
formed, and assumed such an expression ot 
fear and fury that I myself was terrified. • 

“ Cards 1 ” he cried. “ You have cards ! ” 

Allan rose and said, pleasantly : — 

“We have decided not to retire for the 
night. We are about to have a friendly little 
game of 6cart^. Do you know the game ? ” 

Allan stopped. He also had been struck 
with the fearful expression on our host's face. 
His eyes were bloodshot, the sparse hairs of 
his moustache stood out bristling, his teeth 
gleamed, while his lips hissed out the 
words : — 

“ Cards ! Cards ! ” 

The words escaped with difficulty from his 
throat, as if some invisible hand were 
clutching it. 

“ Who sent you here with cards ? What 
do you want with me ? The cards must be 
burnt — they' must be burnt ! ” 

Of a sudden he grasped the pack and was 
about to cast it into the flames, but he 
stopped just on the point of doing so, his 
trembling fingers let drop the cards, and 
he sank into the • arm-chair, exclaiming 
hoarsely : — 

“ I am suffocating ; I am suffocating I ” 

We rushed to his succour, but with a single 
effort of his bony fingers he had already torn 
off his collar and his cravat; and now, 
motionless, holding his head erect, and 
settling down in the huge arm-chair, ' he 
burst into tears. 

“ You are good fellows,” he said at last, in 
milder tones. “You shall know everything. 
You shall not leave this house in ignorance, 
taking me for a madman — for a poor, 
miserable, melancholy madman. 

“ Yes, indeed,” he continued ; “ yes, you 
shall know everything. It may be of use to 
you.” 

He rose, paced up an4 do^, th^n halted 
in front of us, staring at ^ with the dimmed 
look that had given waf to the momentary 
flash. 

“ Sixty years ago I was entering upon my 
eighteenth .year. With all the o^rweening 
presumption of youth'J^l'was sceptical of every- 
thing* Nature had fashioned me strong and 
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handsome. Fate had endowed me with years, who grew up to manhood on the estate, 
enormous wealth. I hecame the most . and who is now my steward. I fell a prey 
iashionable youth of my day. Pans, gentle- on the very evening of my arrival, to despair 
men, vnth all «s pleasures, was for ten years and ennui. The astounding events t^t 
at my feet. When I had reached the age of followed took place that very evening, 
twenty-eight I was on the brink of ruin. ‘‘When 1 went up to my room — the room 
There remained to me between two and three which one of you has asked to be allowed to 
liundred thousaitd francs and this manor, occupy to night — I had made up my mind to 
with the land surrounding it. take my own life. A brace of pistols lay on 

“Just &t that time, gentlemen, I fell madly the chest of drawers. Suddenly, as I was 
in love with an angelic creature. I could putting my hand on one of the pistols, my 
•never have dieamt of the existence of such dog began to howl in the courtyard— to howl 
beauty and pi»rity. The girl whom I adored as I have never heard the wind howl, unless 
was ignorant of the passionate love which it be to-night. 

was consumiw^ me, and she remained so. “So, thought I, here is Mystfere raising a 
Her family wfl® one of the wealthiest in all death-howl. She must know that I am going 
Europe. For nothing in this world would I to kill myself to night. 

have had her suspect that I aspired to the “1 toyed with the pistol, recalling of a 

honour of her hand in order to replenish my sudden what my past life had been, and 

empty coffers with her dowry. So I went the wondering for the first time what my death 

way of the gambling-dens, in the vain hope would be like. Suddenly my eye lighted on 
of recovering my vanished millions. 1 lost the titles of, a few old books which stood on 
all, and one fine evening I left Paris to come a shelf hanging above the chest of drawers, 
and bury myself in this old mansion, my sole I was surprised to see that all of them dealt 
Eefuge. with sorcerers and matters appertaining to 

“ 1 found here an old man. Father Appenzel ; the powt.'s of evil. I took up a book, ‘ The 
his granddaughter, of whom later on I made Sorcerers of the Jura,' and, with the sceptical 
a servant ; and his grandson, a child of tender smile of the man who has defied Fate, I 
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opened it. The first two lines, printed in 
r^, at once caught my eye -.-r- 

“ ‘ Zr<r who seriously wishes to see the devil 
has hut to -summon him with his whole hearty 
and he will cornel 

“ Then followed the story of an individual 
who, like myself, a lover in despair — like 
myself, a ruined man — had in all sincerity 
summoned to his help the Prince of Dark- 
ness, and who had been assisted by him ; 
for, a few months later, he had once more 
become incredibly rich and had married his 
beloved. I read the story to the end. 

“‘Well, here was a lucky fellow P I 
exclaimed, tossing the book on to the chest 
of draw^ers. Mystfere was still howling in the 
grounds. 1 parted the window-curtains, and 
could not help shuddering when I saw the 
dog’s shadow dancing in the moonlight. It 
really .seemed as jf the slut was possessed of 
some evil spirit^ for her movements were 
inexplicably eccentric. She seemed to be 
snapping at some invisible form ! 

“ I tried to lai|gh over the matter, but the 
state of my mind^ the story I had just read, 
the howling of the dog, her strange leaps, the 
sinister locality, the old room, the pistols 
which I myself had loaded, all had con- 
tributed to take a greater hold of my imagin- 
ation than I dared confess. 

“ Leaving the window I strolled about the 
room for awhile. Of a sudden I saw myself 
in the mirror of the wardrobe. My pallor 
was such that I thought that I was dead. 
Alas, no ! The man standing before the 
wardrobe was not dead. It was, on the con- 
trary, a living m^n who, with all his heart, 
was summoning the King of Lost Souls. 

“ Yes, with all my heart. I was too 
young to die ; I wished to enjoy life for 
a while yet ; to be rich once more ; for her, 
for her sake, for the one who was an angel. 
Yes, yes, I, 1 myself .summoned the devil ! 

“ And then, in the mirror, side by side 
with my form, something appeared — some- 
thing superhuman — a pale object — a mist, 
a terrible little cloud which was soon trans- 
formed into eyes — eyes of fearful loveliness. 
Another form was standing resplendent 
beside my haggard face ; a mouth' — a mouth 
which said to me, * Open ! ’ At this I re- 
coiled, But the mouth was still saying to 
me, ‘ Open, open, if you dare ! ’ 

“Then something knocked three times 
upon the door inside the wardrobe — and the 
door flew open of its own accord 1 ” 

Just at that instant the old man^s narrative 
was interrupted by three knocks on the 


door,* which suddenly opened, and a mai\ 
entered. 

“ Was it you who knocked like that, 
Guillaume ? ” asked our host, striving in vain 
to regain his composure. 

“ Yes, master.” 

“I had given you up for to-night. You 
saw the notary ? ” * ^ 

“ Yes ; and I did not care to keep so great 
a sum of money about my person.”' 

We gathered that Guillaume was the 
gentleman’s steward. He advanced to the® 
table, took a little bag from the folds of his 
cloak, extracted some documents from it, and 
laid them on the table. Then he drew an 
envelope from his bag, emptied its contents 
on the table, and counted out twelve one- 
thousand-franc notes. 

“There’s the purchase-money for Misery 
Wood.” 

“ Good, Guillaume,” said our host, picking 
up the bank-notes and replacing them in the 
envelope. “You must be hungry. Are you 
going to sleep here to-night ? ” 

“No; it is impossible. I have to call on 
the farmer. We have some business to 
transact together early in the morning. How- 
ever, I do not mind having a bit of supper.” 

“Go to Mother Appenzel, my good fellow; 
she will take good care of you,” adding, as 
the steward strode towards the kitchen, 
“ Take away all those rubbishy papers.” 

The man picked up the documents, while 
the gentleman, taking a pocket-book out of 
his pocket, placed the envelope containing 
the twelve notes into it and returned the book 
to his pocket. 

Then, resuming his narrative, in reply to a 
request from Makoko, he continued : — 

“You wish to know what the wardrobe 
contained? Well, I am going to tell you. 
There was .something which I. saw — some- 
thing which scorched my eyes. There shone 
w^’thin the recess of the wardrobe, written in 
letters of fire, three words : — 

“‘THOU SHALT WIN!’ 

“Yes,” he continued, in a gloomy tone, 
“ the devil had, in three words, expressed in 
characters of fire, in the depths of the ward- 
robe, the fate that awaited me. He had left 
behind him his sign-manual, the irrefutable 
proof of the hideous pact into which I had 
entered with him on that tragic night. ‘ I'hou 
shalt win!’ A ruined gamester, I sought 
to become rich, and he told me: ‘Thou 
shalt win ! ’ In three short words he 
gmnted me the world*s wealth, ‘ Thou 
shalt win ! ’ '* 

“Next mommg old Appenzel found me 
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“there shone within the recess of the wardrobe, written in letters of fire, 'IIIKEE words I 

‘thou SHALT WIN 


lying unconscious at the foot of the ward- dog' has become dumb. SAe darks in 
robe. Alas ! when I had recovered my si/en(e J ’ 

senses 1 had forgotten nothing. I was fated “ ‘ Oh, I know, I understand ! ’ I ex- 
never to forget what I had seen. Wherever claimed. ‘ She will not recover hei voice 
I go, wherever I wend my steps, be it night, until he shall have returned ! ’ 
be it day, I read the fiery phrase, ‘Thou “ Father A ppenzel looked at me in amaze- 
shalt win ! ’—on the walls of darkness, on the ment and fright, for my hair was standing on 

resplendent orb of the sun, on the earth and end. In spite of myself, my gaze was stray- 
in the skies, within myself when I close my ing towards the wardrobe. Bather Appenzel, 
eyes, on your faces when I look at you ! ” as alarmed and agitated as myself,, went on 
The old man, exhausted, ceased speaking, to say : — 
and fell back, moaning, into the arm-chair. “ ‘ When I found you, sir, on the floor this 

“ I must tell you,” he resumed, after a few morning the wardrobe was inclined as it is 
moments, “that my experience had had so now, while its door was open. I closed it, 
lerrifying an effect on me that I had been but I was unable to get it to stand upright, 
compelled to keep my bed, where Father It .seems always on the point of falling 
Appenzel brought me a soothing potion of forward.’ 

herbs. Additssing me, he said: ‘Some- “I begged old Appenzel to leaw me to 
thing incredible has happened, sir. Your myself. I got out of bed, went to the ward- 

VoL xxxv.— B7. 
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robe, and opened its door. Conceive, I pray 
you, my feelings when I had done so. The 
sentence, that sentence written in characters 
of fire, still there ! It was graven in the 
boards at the back j it had burnt the boards 
with its imprint ; and by day I read what I 
had read by night — the words : ‘ Thou ^shalt 
win.^ 

I flew out of the room. I called for 
help. Father Appenzel returned. I said to 
him : ‘ Look into the depths of that ward- 
robe, and tell me what you see there ! ’ 

My servant did as I bid him, and^said to 
me ; ‘Thou shalt win ! ^ 

“I dressed myself. ' I fled like a mad- 
man from the accursed house, and wandered 
in the mountains. The mountain air did 
me good. VVhen I came home in the 


evening I was perfectly calm ; I had thou-lu 
matters over ; my dog might have becon . 
(iumb through some perfectly natural physio- 
logical phenomenon. With regard to ihe 
sentence in the wardrobe, it bad not com^ 
there of itself, and, as I had not had any 
previous acquaintance with that piece (if 
furniture, it was probable tliat the three fatal 
words had been there for countfess years 
inscribed by someone addicted to •the* 
black art, following upon some gamblin 
affair which was no concern of mine. 

“ I ate my supper, and went to l^ed in the 
same room. The night passed witliout 
incident. 

“ Next day I went to La Chaux do 
Fonds, to call on a notary. All that this 
adventure with the wardrobe had succeeded 
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in doing was to imbue me with the idea of 
tiM 7 ipting fate, in the shape of cards, one last 
lime, ere putting into execution my idea aboiit 
.uicide. I borrowed a few one thousand- 
fume notes on the security of the estate, and 
I took train for Paris, As I ascended the 
siiiircase of the club I recalled my nightmare, 
and remarked, t(f myself ironically, for I 
placed no^faitb in the success of this supreme 
'attempt: ** We shall now see whether, if the 

devil helps mt ^ I did not finish the 

jjentence. 

“The bank was being put up to auction 
when I entered the salon. I secured it for 
two hundred k)uis. I had not reached the 
middle of my deal when I had already won 
two hundred ai^d fifty thousand francs ! But 
no longer would any of the players stake 
against me, I was winning every game ! 

“ 1 was jubilant ; I had never dreamt 
that such luck would be mine. I threw 
up the bank— what remained of it for 
me to hold. I next amused myself at 
throwing away chances, just to see what 
would happen. In spite of this I continued 
winning. Exclamations were heard on all 
sides. The players vowed I had the devil’s 
own luck. I collected my winnings and 
left. 

“No sooner had I reached the street when 
I began to think and to become alarmed. 
I'lie coincidence between the scene of the 
wardrobe and of my extraordinary success as 
a banker troubled me. Of a sudden, and to 
my surprise, I found myself wending my 
way back’! the club. I was resolved to 
]7rc)be the matter to the bottom. My short- 
lived joy was disturbed by the fact that I 
had not lost once. So it was that I was 
antious to lose just once. 

“When I left the club for the second 
time, at six o'clock in the morning, 1 had 
won, in money and on parole, no less than a 
couple of millions. But I had not once lost 
— not a single, solitary time. I felt myself 
becoming a raving madman. When I say 
that 1 had not lost once, I speak with regard 
to money, for when I had played for nothing, 
without stakes, to see, just for the fun of the 
matter, I lost inexorably. But no sooner 
had a punter staked even as low as half a 
franc against me, I won his money. It 
mattered little, a sou or a million francs. 
I could no longer lose. ‘ Thou shalt 
win!' Oh, that terrible curse! That 
curse 1 For a whole week did I try. I went 
into the worst gambling-hells. I sat down to 
card-tables Resided over by card-shatpers ; 
I won even from them ; I won from one and 
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all agmnst whom I played. I did nothing 
but win ! 

“So, you no longer laugh, gentlemen! 
You scoff no more I You see now, good sirs, 
that one should never be in a hurry to 
laugh I I told you I had seen the devil ! 
Do you believe me now ? I possessed then 
the certainty, the palpable proof, visible to 
one and all, the natural and terrestrial proof 
of my revolting compact with the devil. 
The law of probabilities no longer existed 
as far as I was concerned. There were 
not even any probabilities. There remained 
only the supernatural certainty of winning 
eternally — until the day of death. Death ! 

I could no longer dream of it as a desire. 
For the first time in my life 1 dreaded it. 
The terrors of death haunted me, because 
of what awaited me at the end ! 

“ My uppermost thought was to redeem 
my soul — my wretched, my lost soul. I 
frequented the churches. I saw priests. I 
prostrated myself at the foot of church 
steps. I beat my delirious head on the 
sacred flagstones ! I prayed to God that 
I might lose, just as I had prayed to the 
devil that I might win. On leaving the holy 
place I was wont to hurry to some low 
gambling-den and stake a few louis on # 
card. But I continued winning for ever and 
ever ! ‘ Thou shalt win ! ' 

“ Not for a single second did | entertain the 
idea of owing my happiness to those accursed 
millions. I offered u[) my heart to God as 
a burnt-offering, I distributed the millions I 
had won to the poor, and I came here, 
gentlemen, to await the death which spurns 
me — the death I dread ! " 

“ You have never played since those days ?" 
I asked. 

“ I have never played from that time until 
now.” 

Allan had read my thoughts. He too was 
dreaming that it might be possible to rescue 
from his monomania the man whom we both 
persisted in considering insane. 

“ I feel sure,” he said, “ that so great 
a sacrifice has won you pardon. Your 
despair has been undoubtedly sincere, and 
your punishment a terrible one. What more 
could Heaven requije of you ? In your place, 
I should try ” 

“You would try — what?” exclaimed the 
man, springing from his seat. 

“I should try whether I were still doomed 
to win 1” ; - 

The man struck the table a violent blow 
with his clenched fist. 

“And so this is all the remedy you can 
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suggest! So this is all the narrative of 
a curse transcending all things earthly has 
inspired you with? You seek to induce en 
old lunatic to play» with the object of 
demonstrating to him that he is not insane ! 
For I read full well in your eyes what 
you think of me : * He is mad, mad, mad ! * 
You do not believe a single word of all 
I have told you. You think I am insane, 
young man ! And you, too,” be added, 
addressing Allan, “you think I am insane — 
mad, mad, mad 1 1 tell you that I have seen 
the devil ! Yes, your old madman has seen 
the devil 1 And he is going to prove it to 
you. The cards 1 Where are the cards ? ” 

Espying them on the edge of the table, he 
sprang on them. 

“It is you who have so willed it. I had 
harboured a supreme hope that I should die 
without having agaii^ made the infernal 
attempt, so thaf when my hour had come 
I might imaging that Heaven had forgiven 
me. Here are 3 ^ur cards ! I will not touch 
them. They arej yours. Shuffle them — deal 
me which you please — ‘ stack ’ them as you 
will. I tell you that I shall win. Do you 
believe me now?” 

Allan had quidtly picked up the cards. 

The man, placing his hand on his shoulder, 
asked, “ You do, not believe me ? ” 

“ We shall secj” replied Allan. 

“ What shall, the stakes be ? ” I inquired. 

“ I do not know, gentlemen, whether you 
are well off or not, but I feel bound to inform 
you— you who have come to destroy my last 
hope — that you are ruined men.” 

Thereupon he took out his pocket-book 
and laid it on the table, saying : — 

“ I will play you five straight points at 
^carte for the contents of this pocket-book. 
1'his just by way of a beginning. After that, 
I am willing to play you as many games as 
you see fit, until I cast you out of doors 
picked clean, your friends and yourself, ruined 
for the rest of your lives — yes, picked bare.” 

“ Picked bare ? ” repeated Allan, who was 
far less moved than myself. “ Do you want 
even our shirts ? ” 

“ Even your souls,” cried the man, “ which 
I intend to present to the devil in exchange 
for my own.” 

Allan winked at me, and asked : — 

“ Shall we say * Done,* and go halves in 
this?” 

I agreed, shuffled the pack, and handed 
it to my opponent 

He cut. I dealt. I turned up the knave 
of hearts. Our host looked at his hand and 
led. Clearly he ought not to have played 


the hand he held— three small clubs, the 
queen of diamonds, and the seven of spacU^. 
He took a trick with his queen, I took tivi 
four others, and, as he had led, I marked two 
points. I entertained not the slightest doubt 
that he was doing his utmost to lose. 

It was his turn to deal. He turned up th(‘ 
king of spades. He cohld not restrain 
a shudder when he beheld that black-faced 
card, which, in spite of himself, gave him a * 
trick. 

He scanned his band anxiously. It was* 
my turn to call for cards. He refused them, 
evidently believing that he held a very 
poor hand ; but my own was as bad as his, 
and he had a ten of hearts, which took my 
nine — I held the nine, eight, and seven of 
hearts. 

He then played diamonds, to which I 
could not respond, and two clubs higher 
than mine. Neither of us held a single 
trump. He scored a point, which, with the 
one secured to him by his king, gave him 
two. We were “evens,” either of us being 
in a position to end matters at once if we 
made three points. 

The deal was mine. I turned up the eight 
of diamonds. This time both of us called 
for cards. He asked for one, and showed 
me the one he had discarded— the seven of 
diamonds. He was anxious not to hold any 
trumps. His wish was gratified, and he 
succeeded in making me score another two 
points, which gave me four. 

In spite of ourselves, Allan and I glanced 
towards the pocket-book. Our thoughts 
ran : “ There lies a small fortune which 

is shortly to be ours, one which, in all 
conscience, we shall not have had much 
trouble in winning.*’ 

Our host dealt in his turn, and when 
I saw the cards he had given me I con- 
sidered the matter as good as settled. This 
time he had not turned up a king, but the 
seven of clubs. I held two hearts and three 
trumps— the ace and king of hearts, the ace, 
ten, and nine of clubs. I led the king, 
my opponent followed with the queen ; I flung 
the ace on the table, my opponent being com- 
pelled to take it with the knave of hearts, and 
he then played a diamond, which I trumped. 
I played the ace of trumps ; he took it with 
the queen, but I was ready for him with my 
last card, the ten of clubs. He had the 
knave of trumps ! As I had led he scored 
two, making “ four all” Our host smothered 
a curse which was hovering on his lips. 

“ No need for you to worry,” 1 remarked ; 
“ no one has won yet.” 




“‘we are about to prove to VOU,’ said ALLAN, ‘THAT YOU CAN LOSE JUST LIKE ANY ORDINARY MORTAL.’ 
' OUR HOST GROANED, ‘l CANNOT LOSE.”’ 


“We are about to prove to you,” said 
Allan, in the midst of a deathly silence, 
“that you can lose just like any ordinary 
mortal.” 

Our host groaned, “ I cannot lose.” 

The interest in the game was now at its 
1 might. A point on either side, and either 
of us would be the winner. If I turned up 
^he king the game was ended, and I won 
twelve thousand francs from a man who 
claimed that he could not lose. I had dealt. 
^ turned up tlfe king— the king of hearts. I 
itad won I 


My opponent uttered a cry of joy. He 
bent over the card, picked it up, considered 
it attentively, fingered it, raised it to his eyes, 
and w'e thought he was about to press it to 
his lips. He murmured : — 

“ Great heavens, can it be ? Then— then 
I have lost ! ” 

“ So it would seem,” I remarked. 

Allan added, “You now see full well that 
one should not place any faith in Wfiat the 
devil says.” 

The gentleman took his pocket-book and 
opened it. 
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“ GentletDen/' he sighed, “ bless you for 
having won all that is in this book. Would 
that it contained a million ! I should gladly 
have handed it over to you.^’ 

With trembling hands he searched the 
pocket-book, emptying it of all its contents, 
with a look of surprise at not finding at once 
the twelve thousand francs he had deposited 
in its folds. They were not there ! 

I'he pocket-book, searched with feverish 
hands, lay empty on the table. There was 
nothing in the pocket-book ! Nothing ! 

We sat dumbfounded at this inexplicable 
phenomenon — the empty pocket-book ! We 
picked it up and fingered it. We searched 
it carefully, only to find it empty. Our host, 
livid and as one possessed, was searching 
himself, and begging us to search him. 
W^e searched bim — we searched him, 
because it was beyond our power to resist 
his delirious win ; but we found nothing — 
nothing ! 5 

“ Hark ! ** exclaimed our host. “ Hark, 
hark ! Does itj not seem to you to-night 
that the wind founds like the voice of a 
dog?» ; 

We listened, j^nd Makoko answered, “ It 
is true ! The ; wand really seems to be 
barking— there, behind the door ! ” 

The door was shaking strangely, and we 
heard a voice calling, “ Open ! 

I drew the bolts and opened the door. A 
human form rushed into the room. 

“ It is the steward,” I said. 

“ Sir, sir ! ” he ejaculated. 

“What is it?” we all exclaimed, breath- 
lessly, and wondering what was about to 
follow. 

“Sir, I thought I had handed you youi 
twelve thousand francs. Indeed, I am posi- 
tive I did so. Those gentlemen doubtless 
saw me.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” from all of u.s. 

“ Well, I have just discovered them 
in •my bag. I cannot understand how it 
has happened. I have returned to bring 
them back to you — once more. Here ihey 
are.” 

The steward again pulled out the identical 
envelope, and a second time counted the 
twelve one-thousand-franc notes, adding : — 

“ I know not what ails the mountain-side 
to-night, but it terrifies me. I shall sleep 
here.” 

The twelve thousand francs were now lying 
on the table. Our host cried : — 

“ This time w^e see them there, there before 
us! Where are the cards? Deal them. 
The twelve thousand in five straight points, 


to see, to know for certain. I tell you that 
I wish to know— A? knowP 
I dealt. My opponent called for cards ; l 
refused them. He had five trumps. He 
scored two points. He dealt the cards. He 
turned up the king. I led. He again had 
five trum{>s. Three and two are five 1 Ib 
had won 1 t. 

Then he howled ; yes, howled* like the 
wind which had the voice of a t|og. •He’ 
snatched the cards from the tableland cast 
them into the flames. “ Into the fire witl» 
the cards ! Let the fire consume them ! ” 
he shrieked. 

Suddenly he strode tow'ards the door. 
Outside a dog barked — a dog raising a death- 
howl. 

The man reached the door, aiid speaking 
through it asked : — 

“ Is that you, Mystferc ?” 

To what phenomenon w'as it due that both 
wind and dog were silent simultaneously ? 

The man softly drew the bolts and half 
opened the door. No sooner was the door 
ajar than the infernal yelping broke out so 
prolonged and so lugubrious that it made us 
shiver to our very marrow. Our host had 
now flung himself upon the door with such 
force that we could almost think he had 
smashed it. Not content with having 
pushed back the bolts, he pressed with his 
knees and arms against the door, without 
uttering a sound. All we heard was his 
panting respiration. 

Then, when the death like yelping had 
ceased, and both within and without silence 
reigned supreme, the man, turning towards 
us and tottering forward, said : — 

“ lie has returned ! Beivare / ” 


Midnight. We have gone our respective 
ways. Makoko and Mathis have remained 
below beside the dying embers. Allan has 
sought his bedroom, while, driven by some 
unknown inner force controlling me absolutely, 
I find myself in the haunted room. I am 
repeating the doings of the man whose 
story we had heard that night,* I select 
the same book, open it at the same page ; I 
go to the same window ; 1 pull the curtain 
aside; I gaze upon the same moonlit land 
scape, for the wind has long since driven off 
the tempest-clouds and the fog. I only see 
bare rocks, shining like steel under the rays 
of the bright moon, and — on the desolate 
plateau — a weirdly dancing shadow — th( 
shadow of Mystfere, with her formidable jaws 
wide apart— jaws that I can sec barking. Do I 
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bear the barking ? Yes ; it seems to me that 
] hear it. I let the curtain drop. I take my 
candlestick from the chest of drawers. I step 
towards the wardrobe. I look at myself in its 
mirrored panel. I dream of him who wrote 
the words which lie concealed within. Whose 
tace is it that 1 see in the mirror ? It is my 
own 1 But is it possible that the face of our 
host on th*e fatal night could have been more 
'pallid than mine is^ now ? In all truth, my 
face is that of a dead man- On one side — - 
tilicre — there — ^that little cloud — that misty 
cloudlet in th^ mirror— cheek by jowl with 
my face — those fearful eyes- -those lips I Oh, 


Epilogue. 

Next morning we did not ask our host 
to give US the opportunity of winning back 
our money. We fled from his roof with- 
out even taking leave of him. Twelve 
thousand francs were sent that evenir^ to 
our strange host through Makoko's father, 
to whom we had told our adventure. He 
returned them to us, with the following 
note 

“We are quits. When we played, both 
the first game, which you won, and the 
second one, which you lost, we believed^ you 
and I, that we were staking twelve thousand 



“on ONK side — THAT MISTY CLOUDLET IN THE MIRROR — THOSE FEARFUL EYRS ! " 


if I could but scream ! I cannot. I am 
[)owerless to cry out, when suddenfy I hear 
three knocks. And — and my hand strays of 
its own accord towards the door of the ward- 
robe — my inquisitive hand — my accursed 
hand. 

Of a sudden my hand is gripped in the vice 
I know so well. I look round. I am face 
to face with our host, who says to me in a 
voice which seems to come from another 
world : — 

“ Do not open it/** 


francs. That must he sufficient for us. The 
devil has my soul, but he shall not possess 
my honour.” 

We were not. at all anxious to keep the 
twelve thousand francs, so we presented them 
to a hospital in La Chaux-de-Fonds which 
was in sore need of money. Following upon 
urgent repairs, to which our donation was 
applied, the hospital, one winter’s night, was 
so thoroughly hurried to the ground that at 
noon of the following day nothing but ashes 
remained of it. 
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AFRICAN JOURNEY." 
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IV.-THE GREAT LAKE. 


^ E are off again on the Uganda 
Rai 1 way. I n teresti qg and beau- 
tiful as is the coulitry through 
which the line passes from 
Mombasa to Nairobi, it is 
surpassed by the magnificent 
scenery of the journey to the lake. First in 
order and in rank is the Great Rift. This 


iliill 


curious fault in the earth’s surface, which 
geologists trace across the four thousand n(jiles 
of land and sea which separate us from 
Palestine, and onward still to the southern 
end of Lake Tanganyika, is traversed by the 
Uganda Railway at one of its most" remark- 
able stages. For sixty miles the Highland 
plateau has been rising steadily by a succes- 
sion of wooded undulations to a level of 


over six thousand feet. Now it falls 


abruptly, almost precipitously, more than 
two thousand feet. This frowning wall of 
rock and forest, which extends straight 
as a ruler farther than eye can see, is the 


Kikuyu Escarpment. As the train claws its 
way downwards by slant and zigzag along 
its face, a majestic panorama breaks • upon 
the view. Far below, bathed in sunshine, 
stretching away to misty purple horizons, lie 
the broad expanses of the Rift Valley. Its 
level surface is broken by strangely-moulded 
volcanic hills and shattered craters. I'he 
opposite mountain wall looms up in the far 
distance, brown and blue. We gaze down 
upon the plain as from a balloon, mistaking 
forests for patches of green grass, and mighty 
trees for thorn scrub. 

Another hour or so and Lake Naivasha 
comes into view. This sheet of water is 
about ten miles square, and the rim of a 
submerged crater makes an odd, crescent- 
shaped island in its midst. Its brackisl^ 
waters repel the inhabitants, but afford shelter 
To numberless wild-fowl and many hippn 
potami. At Naivasha there is ther Government 
stock farm. One may see in their various 
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Hocks the native sheep, the half-bred English, 
the three -quarter- bred, etc. The improve- 
ment is amazing. The native sheep is a hairy 
animal, looking to the unpractised eye more 
like a goat than a sheep. Crossed with Sussex 
or Australian blood, his descendant is trans- 
formed into a woolled beast of familiar 
aspect. At Aext cross the progeny is 
almost indistinguishable from the pure- 
*bred English in appearance, but better 
adapted to the African sun and climate. It 
m the same with cattle. In the first gene- 
ration the hurnp of the African ox vanishes. 
In the second he emerges a respectable 
British Shorthorn. The object of this farm 
is twofold : first, to find the best type adapted 
to local conditions ; secondly, to supply 
the settlers imd the natives with a steady 
broadening fountain of good blood by which 
their flocks and herds may be trebled and 
quadrupled in value. 'Fhe enthusiasm and 
zeal of those in charge of this work were 
refreshing. At present, however, their opera- 
tions are restricted by insufficient funds and 
by the precautions which must be taken 
against East ('oast fever. The first of these 


time, other cattle pass over the ground the 
ticks fasten upon them and inoculate them 
with the sickness. And each new victim 
wanders off to spread the curse to new ticks, 
who cast it back to new cattle, and so on till 
the end of the story. At each point fresh 
areas of ground become distempered, and 
fresh cows begin to drop off one by one, 
leaving their evil inheritance to the ravening 
insects. 

So here we see the two principles of Nature 
at work simultaneously — the blood-stock rams 
and bulls spreading their healthy, fruitful life 
in ever-widening circles througli the land ; the 
infected cattle carrying their message of death 
in all directions. Every point that either 
attains becomes at once a new centre of 
vitality or dissolution. Both processes march 
deliberately forward to limitless multiplica- 
tions. The native is helpless in the face of 
advancing ruin. Left to itself the evil would 
assuredly devour the good, till the cattle were 
exterminated and the sigkness starved to 
death for lack of prey. But at this moment 
the white biped with faculties of ratiot:ination 
intervenes from the tin- roofed Department 
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impediments may be removed ; the second 
is less tractable. 

Ea.st Coast fever came across the German 
border a year and a half ago, and since 
then, in spite of such preventive measures 
as our scanty means allow, it has been 
gradually and slowly spreading through the 
Protectorate. A diseased cow may take thirty 
days to die. In the meantime wherever it 
goes the swarming ticks are infected. They 
bold theiiv poison for a year. If, during that 

Vol XXXV.-88, 


of Agriculture ; discovers, for instance, that 
ground may be purified by putting upon it 
sheep, into whom the ticks discharge their 
poison harmlessly and are thereafter purged ; 
erects hundreds of miles of wire fencing to 
cut the country up into compartments, as a 
warship is divided into bulkheads ; wires in 
infected areas ; destroys suspected animals ; 
* searches methodically and ever more hope- 
fully for prophylactics and remedies; with 
one hand arrests the curse, with the other 
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speeds the blessing, and in so doing is 
surely discharging rather an important func- 
tion from a 
good Tnan3(t 
points of vfew; j* 

My friendr. 
and I took 
days in travel- 
ling to the Vic- 
toria Nyanza, 
although the 
distance can be 
covered i n t 
twenty-four' 
hours ; for 
turned asidle^ 
every , day foftt 
sport or 431181 -'' 
ness, while our^ 
train waited 
obligingly in a 
siding. Of the 
latter, indeed, 
there was no 
lack, for the 
Governor and 
the heads of 
several depart- 
uients were in 
the train, and 
ytt laboured 
faithfully to- 
gether at many Thbuiij 



prickly things. Then at the stations came 
farmers, surveyors, and others, with words of 

welcome oi 
complaint, and 
a deputation of 
Boer settlers 
with many ex 
pressions of 
loyalty to the 
Crown, and the 
chiefs of the 
Lumbwa and 
Nandi tribes, 
with a crowd of 
warriors, anti 
theif Lai bon 

.. with , his four 
wives, all in a 
row, till I was 
as tired of 
making brief 
and appropii- 

ate"” speeches 

as my compan- 
ions must 'ha\t‘ 
been of hearing 
them. 

But Elmen- 
teita was all 
holiday. Lord 
Delamere nn t 
ifs at the stn- 

I’s WIVES, CPMotfiniA. tion. with Cape 
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carts, ponies, and hog-spears, and we drove 
(iff in search of pig oyer an enormous plain 
thickly peopled with antelope and gazelle. 

I cannot pretend to the experience of both 
( ountries necessary to compare the merits 
of pig-sticking in India and in East Africa 
in respect of the fighting qualities of the 
animal, the ground over which he is 
pursued. But I should think the most 
accomplished member x)f the Meerut Tent 
(Jlub would admit that the courage and 
fbrocity of thfc African wart-hog, and the 
extreme roughness of the country, heaped as 
it is with boulders and pitted with deep ant- 
bear holes comcealed by high grass, make 
pig - sticking in 
f^ast Africa ! a 
sport which wo^ld 
well deserve his 
serious and ap- 
preciative atten- 
tion. At present 
it is in its in- 
fcincy, and very 
few even of the 
officers oC the 
King’s African 
Rifles can boast 
the proficiency of 
the Indian expert. 
l)Ut everything in 
Kast Africa is at 
its first page ; and 
besides, the wart- 
hog is, at present 
at any rate, re- 
garded as danger- 
ous vermin who 
does incredible 
damage to native plantations, add whose 
destruction — by any method, even the most 
difficult — is useful as well as exciting. 

Our first pig was a fine fellow, who galloped 
off with his tail straight up in the air and his 
tusks gleaming mischievously, and afforded 
a run of nearly Ihree miles before he was 
killed. The risk of the sport consists in this 
~ 7 -that the pig cannot be overtaken and effec- 
tively speared exciept by a horse absolutely 
at full gallop. The ground is so trappy that 
one hardly cares to take one’s eyes off it for 
a nOtoment. Yet during at least a hundred 
yards at a time the whole attention of the 
rider must be riveted on the pig, within 
a few yards of whom he is riding, and who 
nfiay be expected to charge at any second. 
A fall at such a climax is necessarily very 
dangerous, ai? the wart-hog would certainly 
attack the unhorsed cavalier ; yet no one can 


avoid the chance. I do not know whtether 
Anglo-India will shudder, but 1 should cer- 
tainly recommend the intending hunter in 
East Africa to strap a revolver on his thigh 
in case of accidents. “ You do not want it 
often,” as the American observed ; but when 
you do, you want it badly.” 

We passed a jolly morning riding after 
these brutes and shooting a few Gazella 
granti and Gazella thomsoni^ or “Grants” 
and “Tommies” as they are familiarly called, 
and in looking for eland in the intervals. At 
the end of Lake Elmenteita, a beautiful sheet 
of water, unhappily brackish, a feast had 
been prepared to which a number of gentle- 
men from Lord 
Del amere’s estates 
and the surround- 
ing farms had 
been bidden. A 
long array of 
flocks and herds 
was marshalled on 
both sides of the 
track in due order, 
native-bred, half- 
bred, three- 
quar4er-bred, 
pure. 'riirough 
these insignia of 
patriarchal 
wealth, which 
would h&ve ex- 
cited, the keenest 
interest in any tra- 
veller less hungry 
and more instruc- 
ted in such mat- 
ters than I, we 
made our way to an exceUent Ilincheon, which, 
be sure, was not unaccompanied by the usual 
discussion on East African politics. 

It was late in the aftei^on when we 
started back to the train, \which lay eight 
miles off in a siding. On tbt way we fell in 
with a most fierce and ' monstrous pig, who 
led us a nice dance through bush and grass 
and boulder. As he emerged into a patch of 
comparatively smooth, open ground I made 
up my mind to spear him, urged my pony to 
her top speed, and was just considering how 
best to do the deed when, without the slightest 
provocation, or, at any rate, before he 
had been even pricked, the pig turned sharp 
round and sprang at me as if he were a leopard. 
Luckily, my spear got in the way, and with a 
solid jar which made rtiy arm stiff fof: a week, 
drove deep into bis head and neck before it 
broke, so that he was glad to sheer off with 
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eighteen inches of it sticking in him, and after 
a dash at my companion he took refuge in a 
deep hole, from which no inducements or 
insults could draw him. 

Later we rode and killed another pig and 
chased a fourth unsuccessfully, and it was 
nearly dark before the railway was reached. 
As I was getting into my carriage they calmly 
told me that six lions had walked across the 
line a quarter of a mile away and a quarter 
of an hour before. A settler who had been 
to lunch at Elmenteita was loading a hastily- 
borrowed revolver before starting on his home- 
ward ride to Nakum, and as I gave him 
some cartridges I reflected* that, whatever 
may be the shortcomings of East Africa, the 
absence of an interesting and vfTied fauna is 
certainly not among them. 

Next day our train is climbing through dense 
and beautiful forests to the sumnait of the Mau 
Escarpment. * Admiration of th^ we^Jth and 
splendour of the leafy kingdom* mingled 
with something very like awe at it$ aggressive 
fertility. The great trees overhang the line. 
The creepers trail down the cuttings, robing 
the red soil with cloaks of flowers and foliage. 
The embankments are already covered. 
Every clearing is densely overgrown with 
sinuous plants. But for the ceaseless care 
with which the whole line is scraped and 
weeded it would soon become impassable. 
^As it is the long fingers of the encroaching 


forest are everywhere stretching out enviously 
towards the bright metals, Neglect tin: 
Uganda Railway for a year, and it would take 
an expedition to discover where it had run. 

At Nyoro station nearly nine hundred 
natives were at work cutting timber for the 
railw^, which is entirely dependent on wood 
fuel. The contractor in charge, a young 
English gentleman, ^ who was described to 
me as being ^Spodel employer of native 
labour in Government contracts, had taken 
the trouble to cut a path through the forest 
across a loop of the line in order that 1 
might see what it was like inside. Through 
this leafy tunnel, about a mile and a half 
long, we all accordingly dived. There was 
nothing sinister in the aspect of the forest, 
for ajl its density and confusion. The great 
giants towered up magnificently to a hundred 
and fifty feet. Then came the ordinary 
forest trees, much more thickly clustered. 
Below this again was a layer of scrub and 
bushes ; and under, around, and among the 
whole flowed a vast sea of convolvulus-look 
ing creeper. Through all this fourfold veil 
the sunlight struggled down every twenty 
yards or so in gleaming chequers of green 
and, gold. 

On' the way the method of fuel-cutting is 
explained. So far as the labourer is con- 
cerned, it is an elaborate system of piece- 
work, very accurately and fairly adjusted, 
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and, as is so often the case where the white 
employer takes personal care of his men, 
there appeared to be no difficulty in finding 
any number of natives. But they are a 
terribly unstable company. Few will stay for 
more than a month or two, however satisfied 
they may be with their work and its rewards ; 
and just^as theyi^egin to get skilful off they 
go to their villages to cultivate their gardens 
and tbeiV families, promising to come back 
another year, pr after the harvest, or at some 
•other remote and indefinite date. And mean- 
while the railway must have its fuel every 
clay and day after day, with the remorseless 
monotony of the industrial machine. 

But wliat a way to cut fuel ! A floating 
population oi clumsy barbarians pecking at 
the trees with native choppers more like a 
toy hoe than an axe, and carrying their loads 
when completed a quarter of a on their 
heads to the wood -stack, whila the forest 
laughs at the feebleness of man*, I made 
a calculation. Each of the nine hundred 
natives employed costs on the whole six 
pounds a ycai- The price of a steam tree- 
felling plant, with a mile of mono-rail tram 
conijilete, is about five hundred pounds. 1'he 
interest and sinking fund on this capital outlay 
represent the w'ages of four natives, to which 
must be added the salary of a competent 
white engineer, equal to the wage of forty 
natives, and the working expenses and 
clepreciaticm roughly estimated at the wages 
of twenty natives more; in all the'%hige of 
sixty-five natives. Such a plant, able to cut 
trees six feet in diametet^rough in four or 
five minutes, to cut timb^ as well as fuel, to 
saw it into the proper lengths for every pur- 
pose with the utmost rapidity, and to transport 
it by whole truck-loads when sawn to the 
railway siding, would accomplish a week\s 
work of the sixty-five natives it replaced in a 
single day, and effect a sevenfold multiplica- 
tion of power. It is no good trying to lay 
hold of Tropical Africa with naked ffngers. 
Civilization must be armed with machinery if 
she is to subdue these wild regions to her 
authority. Iron roads, not jogging porters ; 
tireless engines, not weary men ; cheap 
power, not cheap labour ; steam and skill, 
not sweat and fumbling : there lies the only 
way to tame the jungle — more jungles than 
one. ^ 

On this we talked — or at least I talked — 
while we scrambled across the stumps of 
fallen trees or waded in an emerald twilight 
from one sunbeam to another across the 
creeper flood. It is of vital importance that 
these forests should not be laid waste by 
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reckless and improvident hands. It is not less 
important that the Uganda Railway should 
have cheap fuel. For a long time fuel alone 
was the object, but now that an elaborate 
Forestry Department has been established 
on the most scientific lines, there is a 
danger that forestry will be the only object, 
and the cost of fuel so raised by regu- 
lations, admirable in themselves, that the 
economy of the Uganda Railway may be 
impaired. And let us never forget that the 
Uganda Railw^ay is the driving-wheel of the 
whole concern. What is needed here, as 
elsewhere, is a harmonious compromise 
between opposite and conflicting interests. 
That is all. 

Presently our guide began to tell us of the 
strange creatures who live in the forest, and 
are sometimes seen quite close by the 
fuel-cutters— very rare antelope, enormous 
buffaloes, and astonishing birds and butterflies 
beyond imagination. He had managed to 
make friends with the Wandorobo — a tribe of 
forest-dwelling natives who live plunged in 
these impenetrable shades, who are so shy 
that, if cnce a stranger docs but set eye upon 
their village, forthwith they abandon it ; but 
who are at the same time so ^ teased by 
curiosity that they cannot resist peeping, 
peeping ever nearer and nearer to 
the fuel-cutters, until one day com- 
mercial relations are established on the 
basis of sugar for skins. I was just becom- 
ing interested in these wood-squirrels when 
we broke into the hot blaze of the noonday 
sun beating down on the pedished railway 
track, and had to climb up on to our cow- 
catcher in order to hurry on to a real steam 
saw-mill ten miles farther up the line. * 

As the journey advances the train mounts 
steadily higher ancl the aspect of the 
country changes. The forest, which has 
hitherto lapped the line closely on every 
side, nt)^^ makes fkir division with rolling 
hills of grass. And there is this extra- 
ordinary feslttire about it : where the forest 
areas end, they end abruptly. There is no 
ragged belt of trees less thickly grown ; no 
transitibii. Smooth slopes of grass run up 
to the Wy edge of virgin forest, just as in 
England the meadow runs to the edge of the 
covert. The effect is to make the landscape 
surprisingly homelike. It is like travelling 
through a series of gigantic parks, where the 
hand of man has for hundreds of years 
decided exactly where trees shall grow and 
where they shall not. 

Towards the west great plains are visible, 
in misty apparition, through rifts in the 
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plateau. At length we arrive at the summit 
of the escarpment, and stop for luncheon by 
an indicator, which registers eight thousand 
two hundred and ninety feet above the sea- 
level. Southward rises a hill perhaps five 
hundred feet above us, from the top of which 
the waters of the Great Lake can be seen, 
like the waters of a distant ocean. 

Geographically we have ^ now reached the 
culminating point in this long journey. 
Henceforward, to find our way home, we 
have only to descend guided by the force 
bf gravity, first swiftly along the railroad to 
the Victoria Lake, then sedately with the 
stream of the Nile to the Mediterranean. 
The lofty table -lands of East Africa, with 
their crisp, chill air and English aspect, must 
now be left behind— not without many regrets 
— and the traveller will alight upon a middle 
world spread at a level of about four thousand 
feet, in which an entirely Afferent order of; 
conditions prevails. Downward then Ht thirty 
miles an hour, along the side of 'spaMous 
valleys, around the shoulders of the hills, 
across thin-spun iron briij|jes, through whose 
girders one glances down'at torrents flashing 
far below — onward to the Lake. Within an 
hour the temperature has sensibly altered. 
An overcoat is no longer necessary, even if 
you ride in front of the engine, In two 
hours the climate is warm and damp with 
the steamy heat pf the Tropics. The fresh- 
ness has gone out of the air, and in its place 


that sense of sultry oppression which pre- 
cedes the thunderstorms so common at this 
season of the year. 

In order to avoid a hot night on the Lake 
shore we stopped at Fort Teman, a placeless 
nam^-ey. some forty miles from Kisumu, and 
rather more than a thousand feet above it. 
And h^e the storm which had been brooding 
aB the afternoon over the western face of the 
Mau Escarpment burst upon us. after 

ten months on the^outh African veldt 1 Avas 
astonished by its fury. For nearly two hours 
the thunder crashed and roared in tremendous 
peals. 

Like water flung from some high crag, 

The lightning fell with never a jag, 

A river steep and wide, 

while the rain dashed down in sheets of 
water, one single gust of which would drench 
you to the skin. But our train is an effective 
shelter. We dine comfortably in the midst 
of the tempest, and afterwards in a cooler 
atmosphere look up towards repentant stars 
and a tear-stained sky. 

At dawn we are at Kisumu. There is a 
stir of men, a crowded platform, soldiers in 
order, groups of Indian traders, hundreds of 
Kavirondo natives in their fullest undress, 
buntmg, introductions. Large white 

steamers lie alongside the jetty, and beyond 
these the waters of the Lake gleam their 
broad welcome to the sunrise. • Kisumu, or 
Fprt Florence as it is sometimes called, is 
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the western ta-mihus of the Uganda Railway 
and the chief port on Lake Victoria. It 
p(3ssesses what I am told is the highest dock- 
yard in the world, and is the place at which all 
the steamers now plying on the Lake have been 
\)ut together. One eight-hundred-ton cargo 
boat is actually in process of construction, and 
will be launched in a few months’ time to 
meet the growing traffic of the Nyanza. The 
station itself is pretty ; its trim houses and 
shady trees, backed against the hills, overlook 
the wide expanse of Kavirondo Bay and its 


encircling promontories. Unluckily, it is 
unhealthy, for the climate is depressing and 
the sewage accumulates in the tideless and 
shallow inlet. Some day one of two things will 
happen: either the w^aters of the Victoria 
Nyanza ,dll be raised by a dam across the 
Ripon Falls and Kavirondo Bay will be pro- 
portionately deepened and cleansed, or the 
railway will be deflected and prolonged to its 
natural terminus on the deep waters of the 
lake at Port Victoria. 

The Kavirondo tribe, the greatest in this 
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part of the country, had organized an imposing 
demonstration. In dense array they lined 
the road from the station to the Commis- 
«ioner's house, and our party walked through 
their midst in a perfect hubbub of horns 
and drums and shrill salutations. All the 
warriors carried their spears, shields, and 
war-paint, and most of them wore splendid 
plumes of ostrich feathers. The Kavirondo 
are naked and unashamed. Both sexes 
are accustomed to walk about in 
the primitive simplicity of Nature. Their 
nudity is based not upon mere ignorance 


I wake up the next morning to find Thyself 
afloat on a magnificent ship. Its long and 
spacious decks are as snowy as those of a 
pleasure yacht. It is equipped with baths, 
electric light, and all modern necessities. 
There is an excellent table, also t well- 
selected library. Smart bluejackets — with 
ebon faces — are polishin^^ the brasswork ; 
dapper, white-clad British naval offfceBs pace 
the bridge. We are steaming ten 'miles* an * 
hour across an immense sea of fresh wattn* 
as big as Scotland, and uplifted highei^ 
than the summit of Ben Nevis. At times 
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but reasoned policy. They have a very 
strong prejudice against the wearing of 
clothes, which they declare lead to im- 
morality ; and no Kavirondo woman can 
attire herself even in the most exiguous 
raiment without sullying her reputation. 
They are said to be the most moral of 
all the tribes dwelling on the Lake 
shore. It is a pity that Herr Diogenes 
Teufelsdrockh, of the University of Weiss- 
nichtwo, did not meet them in his rugged 
wanderings, for they would surely have 
enabled him to add another page to his 
monumental work on the functions of the 
tailor. 


we are in a complete circle of lake and 
sky, without a sign of land. At others we 
skirt lofty coasts* covered with forest and 
crowned with distant blue- brown mountains, 
or thread our course between a multitude of 
beautiful islands. The air is cool and fresh, 
the scenery splendid. We might be yachting 
off the coast of Cornwall in July. We are 
upon the Equator, in the heart of Africa, and 
crossing the Victoria Nyanza, four thousand 
feet above the sea ! 




{To h continued.^ 
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I. 



HAVE told the tale of the 
Red Cow Anarchist Group in 
another place and at another 
time ; indeed, I am startled to 
remember that it was fourteen 
years ago. As a fact, the 
credit of that tale, if it have any, is due to 
my disreputable friend, Snorkey Timms, 
who told it me, as he has told me others. 
He it was who first discovered Sotcher, the 
founder and victim of the Red Cow Group, 
and he it was who told me also this other 
tale of an earlier group of Sotcher’s founding. 

Teddy Mills, it would seem, was a shoe- 
maker, who lived and worked in a very small 
house in Rodd Street, Bethnal Green — a very 
small street, which could only be reached by 
making several turns and twists through and 
out of other streets nearly as small. 

Teddy Mills, small, bristly, and wild of 
eye, was Sotcher’s newest convert. As 
a jobbing shoemaker, in accordance 
with the mysterious laws which make 
all jobbing shoemakers swarthy and 
ill -shaved and politically rebellious, 
leddy Mills was promising material, and 
Sotcher, lank, 
greasy, and un- 
washed, fresh 
from the Anar- 
chist Club in 
Berners Street, 

Shadwell, fast- 
ened on him at 
once. For, in- 
deed, Teddy 
Mills made good 
material in other 
respects than that 
of his native 
readiness to join 
in the abuse and 
overthrow of 
whomsoever he 
might suspect of 
superiority, in 
fortune or quali- 
ties, over him- 
self; for ane 
thing, he had 
Vol. >cxxv.^89. 


good work, and, consequently, money which 
might be cadged. 

On the other hand, Teddy Mills had a wife, 
who was very intractable material indeed. 
Sotcher’s impassioned teachings, received 
with enthusiasm by Teddy Mills, brought 
from Mrs. Mills no better tribute than a 
sniff of contempt ; and the lady's opinion of 
Sotcher himself, wholly unfavourable, she 
expressed with much freedom and no polite- 
ness. And so it came about that, from the 
day of Sotcher’s appearance, things wQnt less 
smoothly in the Mills household. Teddy 
Mills’s time soon seemed to be divided 
between listening to Sotcher and quarrelling 
with Mrs. Mills, so that very little was left for 
mere business, and the making and mending 
of shoes became more and more a theory of 
yesterday and to-morrow, and less and less a 
practice of to-day. 

“ Well,” Mrs. Mills would say, appearing 
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suddenly with a red face and tucked-up 
skirts after a day’s washing, “ IVe done my 
day’s work, ’cept clearin’ up. Ow much ’a’ 
you done ? ” 

“ Fve done more’n you think,” her husband 
would reply, with evasive dignity. 

“Yes, that you ’ave, if you’ve done any- 
think but sit an’ jaw along o’ that dirty, 
greasy, spongin’ thief Sotcher. 1 ’eard ’im. 

I ’card ’im tellin’ you to do away with the 
p’lice. You’d look fine doin’ away with the 
p’lice, you would ! You’ll do away with me 
if there’s much more of it ! ’Ow long am I 
to keep the place goin’ like this ? ” 

“ When the social revolution comes,” 
Teddy Mills explained, “we sha’n’t neither 
of us ’ave to work more’n an hour or two a 
day, ’cos everybody’ll ’ave to work.” 

“ An hour or two ! Ho ! An’ ’ow’s this 
place to be kep^ clean an’ food cooked an’ 
all in an hour or two ? But p’r’aps a woman’s 
work don’t count.. An hour or two, says you ! 
An’ ’ow’ll your dear friend Sotcher like it, I 
wonder ? A whole hour 1 Did ’e ever do an 
hour’s work in ’is life ? ” 

“Mr. Sotcher’s a speaker, I tell you, a 

pioneer — one as teaches the propaganda ” 

“Proper what? Gander? It’s a proper goose 
’e teaches when ’e comes ’ere a-preachin’ to 
you, with ’is free this an’ free that, an’ free 
drinks between whiles ! I ain’t agoin’ to 
stand it much longer, so I tell you ! I ain’t 
agoin’ to work ’ere for you an’ ’im too on 
nothink. I can earn my livin’ alone, I can, 
an’ 1 will, if there ain’t a change ! ” 

Mrs. Mills tried Sotcher with direct personal 
insult, but with no better effect than to turn 
his unceasing discourse to the denunciation 
of marriage as an oppressive and inconvenient 
institution, which should shortly be abolished 
with the police, the magistracy, and every 
other relic of privileged authority, temporak 
and spiritual. < 

And so it came to pass that one fine morn- 
ing Sotcher arrived at the gate of Mills’s front 
garden to find Teddy standing by the post 
clutching his tousled hair perplexedly, and 
staring gloomily up the street. 

“ She’s gone,” he reported, briefly. 

“ Gone where ? ” asked the visitor, gazing 
up the street also, and seeing nothing. 

“ I dunno,” replied I'eddy. “ She’s hooked 
it, that’s all. I did a bit o’ work last night 
an’ took it ’ome this mornin’, an’ when I 
came back there was this on the table.” 

He extended a crumpled scrap of paper, on 
which Sotcher read the scrawl : “ Good-bye^ 
t^m agoing to work for myself now. 

“ Selfishness,” commented Sotcher. “ The 


selfishness prevalent at the present time is 
due to the rotten state of s’ciety an’ the 
oppression o’ the privileged classes. When 
we ^ave the social revolution, an’ free an’ 
absolute liberty o’ the individual, then selfish- 
ness’ll be swep’ out o’ the world.” 

“Yes,” answered Teddy, blankly, “but 
what-- what am I agoin’ to do till it is ? ” 

“ Wave aloft the banner o’ free ^n’ unre- 
stricted brotherhood an’ liberty in face 0 ’ • 
the bloated circles o’ class an’ capitalistic 
privilege,” replied Sotcher, with the fluenc)% 
of a fresh-oiled machine. 

“ Yes — jesso,” responded Teddy Mills, 
turning his uneasy glance toward the little 
front door ; “ but what about the washin’ ? ” 
Sotcher’s eloquence was not to be turned 
aside. “ Comrades with a glorious mission 
like us,” he pursued, “ can’t waste time over 
washin’. I don’t.” The truth of this remark 
was visible to the naked eye. “ We fix our 
eyes forward an’ up’ard, tramplin’ under the 
feet of F ree Initiative the relics of barbareous 
authority, an’ overth rowin’ the bloodstained 
temples of capitalistic monopoly ! ” 

“Yes, I know,” responded Teddy; “but 
when I said washin’ I wasn’t thinkin’ so much 
of our washin’. She’s bin takin’ in washin’ 
lately, an’ earnin’ a bit, an’ I shall miss it.” 

This was a more serious matter, and 
Sotcher paused thoughtfully. He considered 
the situation for a moment, and then pro- 
duced a brilliant project. 

“ Comrade Mills,” he said, lifting and 
exhibiting to Teddy’s gaze the palm of a very 
grubby hand, “ this is an ’istoric moment ! ” 

“ Is it ? ” asked Teddy, innocently. 

“ It is. It’s lucky your wife’s gone, an’ so 
put the scheme into my ’ead. We don’t want 
’er. We’ll found the first real anarchist colony! ” 

“ Yes ? ” said 1 eddy, interrogatively. 

“That ’umble 'ome o’ yours,” proceeded 
Sotcher, “ will be 'anded down the ages on 
golden trumpets, *an’ inscribed on the ’earts 
of generations to come. We’ll begin the 
social revolution there I ” 

“ All right,” assented Teddy. So complete 
was his belief in Sotcher, that if the proposal 
had been to redistribute the solar system there 
he would have sqiid “All right,” just the same. 

“ We’ll bring in one or two comrades an’ 
live together in the full brother’ood of 
anarchy, an’ give a’ example to the toilin' 
millions about us. We’ll ’ave perfect indi- 
vidual freedom an’ voluntary co-operation, 
an’ the ’ole world’ll take a lesson by us, an’ 
bust out in the glorious daybreak of Universal 
Autonomy ! ” ^ 

“ All right,” said Teddy again. 
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SoTCHER invited the co-operation of two 
more comrades, and he did not bring them 
from the Anarchist Club. Four he judged a 
convenient total number, since the house had 
four rooms, and he did not bring the two 
new comrades from the club because he 
knew the club oi& old. There they were all 
talkers a^^ fluent as himself, and not listeners. 

• Sot-cher wanted listeners. It was for that 
reason — partly — that he sallied forth “ spread- 
ing the light ; for that, and because the 
Anarchist Club was the worst place he knew 
for borrowing in. 

So he brought fresh material. He brought 
one Billy Snfder, a furtive person with an 
elusive squint and a curious property of 
looking smaller than he really was, though 
he was not large at best. Billy Snider, it 
seemed, was an ‘‘ individual expropriator.” 
For years, in the matter of private property, 
lie had been putting anarchistic principles 
into practice without knowing it, and the 
bloated bourgeois called him a thief. 

Sotcher also brought a certain Joe Budd, 
a very large man of muc'h muscular develop- 
ment, with a face like knotted timber and a 
black eye that was sometimes the right and 
sometimes the left, and occasionally double, 
but always there. Mr. t^udd was not under- 
stood to be partial to any particular profession, 
and the beer required for his sustenance had 
hitherto been chiefly contributed by friends, 
who preferred to see him in a good temper. 
Sotcher had laid his account with care, for if 
I'eddy Mills would work at his trade and Billy 
Snider expropriate ” out of doors for the 
benefit of the community, while Joe Budd kept 
off inconvenient interference, and terrorized 
such persons as brokers’ men, then Sotcher, 
for his part, was ready to supply all the talk 
the enterprise might require. 

It was a great occasion for Sotcher when 
the four assembled that evening and he, for 
the first time, addressed a group that was all 
his own. 

“ Comrades ! ” he cried, with a sweep of the 
arm that might have included a thou.sand, 
“ we are ^ere to open, to inaugurate, or as I 
may say to begin, the Social Revolution I In 
this ’ere tumble ’ome we are to set rollin’ the 
ball that shall pave the way for the up’eaval 
of ’umanity, and, spreadin’ its wings to the 
uttermost ends of the earth, write its name in 
letters of fire across .the ’eavens ! The only 
law an’ order for free men is anarchy ! We 
shall live ’ere, comrades, in perfeck freedom 
under a brotherly compact that won’t bind 
nobody. Wfe shall set a’ example o’ free life 
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with no law an’ no authority as’ll open the 
eyes o’ the toilin’ proletariat an’ stir them to 
copy our noble proceedin's an’ go on to over- 
throw the p’lice an’ the Gover’ment an’ the 
water rates an’ all the disgustin’ machinery 
of organized oppression ! ” 

“ ’Ear, ’ear ! ” cried Teddy Mills. 

“ Our watchword shall be liberty, an’ down 
with privilege an’ monopoly. What is liberty, 
my comrades ? Is it magistrates an’ prisons, 
an’ p’lice at the corner of every street ? ” 

“No 1 ” interjected Billy Snider, fervently. 

“ It is not, comrades. The p’lice is the 
protector of the real criminals, the plunderin’ 
so-called upper classes ! Stands to reason 
no honest man would want pertectin’ by 
p’lice. P’lice is brute force— the brute force 
as the privileged classes is ’edged theirselves 
in with ; paid myrmidons makin’ slaves o 
the people. We don’t want no myrmidons, 
do we ? ” (“ No ! ” again from Billy.) 
“ O’ course not. We’d disdain to be seen 
speakin’ to ’em. Very well, then, what does 
anybody else want with ’em? What but 
privilege an’ monopoly? We will break 
down all privilege an’ monopoly ! Our 
comrade ’ere, our comrade Billy Snider, has 
been breakin’ down monopolies for years. 
Not on a grand scale, p’r’aps, but wherever 
’e could in a small way, an’ ’e’s suffered for it. 
In fact, ’e’s not long out from six months for 
breakin’ down some bloated capitalist’s mono- 
poly of a gold watch an’ chain. It’s property 
as is the real robbery, an’ ail expropriators 
are our brothers. We now begin the social 
revolution, comrades. Liberty for all, volun- 
tary co-operation, free initiative, free contrack, 
subject to perpetual change an’ revision ; do 
what you like an’ take what you want — them’s 
our principles, an’ our only law is that there 
is no laws. I ’ave ’ere a box which will ’old 
the money of the community, an’ I begin by 
offerin’ it to Comrade Mills, who will ’ave the 
honour o’ bein’ the first to give up ’is private 
ownership, an’ placin’ whatever money ’e ’as 
in the funds of the group.” 

Teddy Mills, amid encouraging murmurs, 
dropped into the box the sum of sixteen 
shillings and sevenpence ; a large part of it 
would be due next Monday for rent, but a 
week’s rent is not a thing to bother about 
when you are starting a revolution. 

Billy Snider’s contribution was rather less, 
and Joe Budd was discovered to have sud- 
denly fallen asleep. Sotcher produced a six- 
pence and three pennies with much solemnity. 

“ I ain’t so fortunate as you, comrades,” 
he explained, “ in bein’ able to contribute 
quite so liberal, but sich as it is it is my all^ 
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an’ give freely. Doubts ’ave been cast 
on the tanner, though only by slaves of 
the capitalist,' sich as barmen. This is our 
capital, comrades, in this ’ere box, an’ all 
money as comes in goes to it ; an’ what any- 
body wants ’e takes. We won’t vote, for 
majority tyranny is the worst of all tyrannies, 
but I suggest we begin bygettin’in a little beer.” 

The suggestion was agreed to, and, with 
the advent of the beer, Joe Budd’s nap 
terminated with as much suddenness as it 
had begun. 

“1 like your speech-makin’,” observed 
Billy Snider over the beer to Sotcher. “ You 
put it first-rate. That about monopolies, you 
know. That’s my principles, but I couldn’t 
ha’ put it .so ’andsome. An’ that about free 
contrack, too, an’ changin’ your mind when 
you like.” 

‘‘One o’ the first principles of anarchy,” 
remarked Sotcher. “ Free contrack between 
man an’ man, perpetual subjeck to revision 
and cancellation. It is forbidden now by 
the rule of the brutal majority.” 

“Yes— -I know that,” observed Snider; 
“an’ I’ve suffered for it. I went a-book- 
makin* once to Alexander’s Park Races. I 
did very well, an’ made a ’ole lot o’ contracks^ 


lay in’ the odds. But when I’d got my satchel 
pretty full o’ the backers’ money an’ they was 
lookin’ at the ’orses, an’ I ’ad time to think 
things over, why, I changed my mind about 
the contracks, same as anybody might do, 
an’ started to go ’ome. Why not? But 
the brutal majority treated me shameful. 
Chucked me into a pond, they did, an’ 1 
’adn’t got more’n about a quarter of a suit o’ 
clothes to go ’ome in.” 

“ All owin’ to the rotten system o’ s’ciety,” 
commented Sotcher. “ The rule o’ the 
majority’s just as bad as any other rule ; but 
there’s to be no rule an’ no majority now, 
no commerce an’ profit-huntin’; free exchange, 
free everythink 1 ” 

It is impossible to set going an entirely 
new system of life without a little friction, 
and the friction began at bed-time. There 
was only one bed in the place, and Billy 
Snider, having with much foresight dis 
covered this fact in time, went to bed 
first, unostentatiously. When this treachery 
became apparent, Joe Budd’s righteous indig 
nation was worthy of the occasion. He took 
the slumbering betrayer of the rights of man 
by a leg and an arm and hauled him out on 
the floor. * 
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«D'ye call this equal rights?” he demanded! 

You sleepin’ comf table m a bed an’ us on 
the floor ? Ought to be ashamed o’ yerself. 
You ain't got no more rights in that bed than 
we ’ave; an’ as I pulled you out, I’m goin’ to 
sleep in it.” Which he did. 

In the morning it was perceived that Billy 
Snider had risen early and gone out. 

‘‘Gone ♦on a job,” commented Sotcher. 

Hope he’ll bring back something good.” 

At this moment Joe Budd, whose hand 
laid strayed carelessly over the edge of the 
money-box as it lay on its shelf, uttered a 
gasp, and pulled down the box bodily. It 
was empty ! 

Joe Budd’s opinion of Billy Snider when 
he pulled him out of bed was mere flattery 
to the opinion he expressed now. He kept 
at it so long that at length Teddy Mills took 
up a pair of boots that were partly mended 
and set to work to finish them. The sight 
of Teddy’s industry somewhat calmed Joe, 
and presently he asked, “ How long’ll you be 
getting them done ? ” 

“ Not more’n a quarter of an hour,” Teddy 
estimated. 

“Right,” returned Joe, sitting down and 
feeling for his pipe. “ I’ll take ’em ’ome for 
you.” 

But here Sotcher interposed. “ Don’t you 
bother, comrade,” he said ; “ they mightn’t 
know you. I'll take ’em ’ome.” 

“No,” replied Joe, taking his pipe from 
his mouth and looking very squarely into 
Sotcher’s eyes. “ I bet you won’t.” 

Sotcher let it stand at that and resigned 
himself to watch Teddy’s work. When it 
was done and the largest sum that could 
possibly be charged was decided on, Joe 
Budd was given precise directions to find the 
chandler’s shop where the boots were due, 
and departed with them under his arm. 

“Comrade Joe Budd,” observed Sotcher, 
gazing thoughtfully at the ceiling, “is a noble 
soul, as every friend o’ the social revolution 
must be. But from the point o’ view o’ the 
group, p’r’aps it’s a pity ’e took them boots 
’ome.” 

“ Why,” asked Teddy, “ ’e won’t stick to 
the money, will ’e ? ” 

“ Stick to it ? No — not stick to it ; not 
stick to it long, anyway. But ’e’s a noble, 
impulsive soul, an’ liable to get thirsty very 
sudden. An’ ’e deals very free an’ large, as 
regards thirst.” 

But Mr. Budd’s thirst was destined to be 
unrelieved as yet. In five minutes he burst 
mto the room in a state of exacerbated ill- 
temper, and exhibited strong signs of a desire 


to catch Teddy Mills by the throat. Teddy 
took up a position behind a table, with 
dodging-room on either hand. 

What d’ye mean ? ” demanded Joe Budd. 
“What d’ye mean by sendin’ me out for 
nothin’ ? The chap at the chandler’s shop’s 
been an’ took it off your bill, an’ ’e says you 
owe ’im one an’ ninepence ha’penny beside ! ” 

“ Does ’e ? ” Teddy answered, blankly. 

“ It’s very likely. My wife used to run a bill 
with ’im, but I didn’t know ’ow it stood.” 

Here Mr. Budd was aware of something 
very like a chuckle from Sotcher. 

“ What ? ” he exclaimed, diverting his 
wrath in the new direction. “ Toughin’, was ‘ 
ye? Laughin’ at me? Call that liberty, 

1 s’pose ? All right — gimme that ’at.” 

Sotcher’s hat was a sad thing, but he wore 
it indoors and out as an expression of con- 
tempt for social forms. Joe Budd snatched 
it from his head, and drove out the dent in 
the crown with a punch of his fist. 

“You take a liberty with me,” he said, 
“an’ ril take one with you — that’s equal 
rights. I’ll expropriate this ’ere ’at, an’ swop 
it for the clock on the mantel j)iece — that’s 
free exchange ; an’ if 1 ’ave any o’ your lip 
you’ll get a free punch on the nose ! ” 

And therewith, carrying the clock under his 
arm, Mr. Joe Budd walked out for the day. 

It was a dull day’s work for I'eddy Mills, 
spite of Sotcher’s elo(|uence. Sotcher ex- 
plained that little difficulties were inevitable 
in the early stages of so glorious an under- 
taking as theirs, but that things would go 
more smoothly every hour. Late in the 
evening Joe Budd returned, very red in the 
fiicc, a trifle thick in the voice, but noisy and 
argumentative withal. 

He took the money-box from the shelf and 
shook it contemptuously. “ Empty, o’ course,” 
he said. “ You two ain’t done much for this 
’ere community to-day, but I will.” 

He dropped a pawn-ticket into the box, 
and put it down before them. “ That’s the 
ticket for the clock,” he pursued. “ All there 
is in the box. Seems to me you expect me 
to keep this ’ere show goin’ all by myself. 
Well, any’ow, I done my share to-day — 
where’s my supper ? ” 

He glared from I'eddy Mills to Sotcher, 
and back to Teddy again. But with that his 
attention was drawn in another direction by 
the stealthy entrance of Billy Snider. 

Snider slid in quietly, though with an 
elaborate air of careless indifference. Joe 
sprang up and seized him by the arm. 
“ Where’s that money ? ” demanded the out- 
raged Budd. 




“CARRYINO THE CI^OCH UNDER HIS ARM, MR. JOE BUDD WALKED OUT FOR I HE DA\." 


“Money? What money?” asked Billy, 
with much innocent surprise. 

“ What money ? You know what money ; 
all the money ; the money in the box ! ” 

Billy Snider wriggled uncomfortably and 
looked from one to another. “ In the box ? 
Oh, that ? Well, I wanted it, you know, so I 
just took it — like we arranged.” 

“ Like we — like we— why, you took it all ! ” 
“Yes, I know. I w’anted it all.” 

Joe Budd wasted no more words, but 
swung Billy Snider across the room and 
pushed him backward over the table. “ You 
turn out yer pockets,” he commanded, “ or 
ril tear ’em out o’ your trouseys an’ bash 
you arterwards. Go on I Turn ’em out ! ” 
Billy Snider glanced toward the other com- 
rades, but saw no encouragement. Very 
grudgingly he extracted several shillings and 
a few coppers from one trouser-pocket and 
put them on the table 

“ Go on ! Out with the rest ! ” 

With ariother reluctant effort Billy added 
some more shillings, but Joe, with a preference 
for quicker business, thrust his fingers into his 
victim’s waistcoat-pockets with no reluctance 
whatever, and there found three sovereigns 1 
“Three quidl” cried Joe. “Look at 
that ! An’ last night ’e ’adn’t got fifteen bob 
to pay into the funds ! ” 


He released Billy and turned from one 
comrade to another a look of grieved surprise. 
“ Seems to me I’ve bin made a victim of in 
this ’ere business,” he said. “You’re all 
in it, 1 b’lieve. Well, well — I won’t appoint 
myself treasurer, ’cos that ’ud be officialism 
an’ authority, an’ agin the sacred principles 
of anarchy. 1 won’t be treasurer, but 1 
will take care o’ the money. Where’s my 
supper ? ” he proceeded, with a sudden burst 
of wrath. “’Ere, you, Mr. Bloomin’ Jawme- 
dead, take that an’ get my supper I ” 

It was Sotcher who was addressed, and 
“that” was a vigorous bang in the eye. 
Sotcher staggered and gasped, and, with a 
tender hand over the bruised feature, began 
a noisy protest based on the rights of sove- 
reign humanity. 

“ Rights ! ” retorted Joe Budd. “ It’s equal 
rights for all, ain’t it ? Very well ; IVe 
punched you in the eye— you’ve got just as 
much right to punch me. Goin’ to ? Eh ? 
Ain’t you ? ’Cos if you ain’t, go an’ get my 
supper. That’s voluntary co-operation, that 
is. ‘ Anarchy is order ’ is what you told me 
yerself, an’ I’m goin’ to ’ave my orders carried 
out ’ere. I ain’t agoin’ to belong to a free 
community an’ be done out o* my rights. 
This ’ere’s a brother’ood of free initiative, 
whether you like it or no ! ” * 



THE EODD STREET REVOLUTION. 


Late that night, .when Joe Budd had 
retired in state to the bed that had been 
1 edd/s, Billy Snider suggested the propriety 
of a simultaneous attack on the common 
oppressor. But Sotcher, still tenderly 
fingering the black eye, was sure that his 
principles would never permit him to partici- 
pate in an act involving the Tyranny of the 
Majority. • 

. Ajid ii\ the morning it was found that 
Billy Snider had risen early again. He had 
ijot interfered with the box this time, for the 
pawn- ticket lay undisturbed. But Joe Budd, 
swathed in a blanket^ came downstairs in a 
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minutes in company ymh that foe of all his 
dearest principles — a policeman. 

“ IVe bin robbed in this 'ouse,” Sotcher 
complained, clamorously. “ IVe bin robbed 
o’ two pound one an’ four in this ’ouse, an’ 
ril ’ave the lor of somebody ! That’s the 
master o’ the ’ouse, constable, an’ ’is name’s 
Mills. Ain’t ’e responsible ? I’ve bin robbed 
in this ’ouse, I tell you, an’ I won’t stand it ! 
’E’s responsible in the eye o’ the lor. Two 
pound one an’ four was in my pockets, an’ 
while there’s lor an’ magistrates an’ p’lice in 
this country I mean to ’ave my rights. There’s 
the man o’ the ’ouse, constable ! ” 



‘SOrCHER STAGGERED AND GA-Sl’l'D." 


typhoon of violent language, to announce 
that his clothes were all gone, with the 
money in the pockets. 

Now it chanced that Joe Budd’s was the 
best suit of clothes in the house, while 
Sotcher’s would never have paid for carrying 
off. But although Sotcher’s clothes were left, 
and not a rag the worse, instantly he paled, 
it was observed, at the announcement of 
Billy’s second evasion, and clapped his hands 
to his pockets. There were several seconds 
of agonized and contorted investigation, and 
then the orator straightway vanished into the 
outer street, • whence he returned in five 


Boys came running, and women with aprons 
over their heads ; and the Rodd Street Revo- 
lution wound up ignobly in a street row of the 
most ordinary Bethnal Green type, the centre 
whereof was marked by the towering helmet of 
the policeman, about which swirled the excited 
forms of Teddy Mills, Alfred Sotcher, and a 
large and violent man in a blanket. W bile in the 
distance was perceived the rapidly approaching 
form of Mrs. Mills, who had heard rumours of 
strange doings at the home she had left tem- 
porarily with a view to giving her husband a 
salutary shock, and was .most vigorously 
resolved to investigate matters for herself. 



Some Much -Discussed Puzzles — Solutions. 


By HENRY 

T he following are the solutions of the 
two puzzles which were left to the 
reader last month ; — 

The Sheep-Fold. — “A farmer had a pen 
made of fifty hurdles, capable of holding a 
hundred sheep only. Supposing he wanted 
to make it sufficiently large to hold double 



THE soi.unoN ro the sheki'-foud puz^i-e. 


that number, how many additional hurdles 
must he have ? ” That is the ancient puzzle, 
and this is the answer that is always given 
and accepted as correct,: 'Fwo inore hurdles 
would be ne^sary, for the original pen was 
twenty-four by one (as in Fig, A), and by 
moving one of the sides and placing an 
additional hurdle at each end (as in Fig, B) 
the area would be doubled. The diagrams 
are not to scale. Now, there is no condition 
in the puzzle that requires the sheep fold to 
be of any particular form. But even if we 
accept the point that the pen was twenty-four 
by one, the answer utterly fails, for two extra 
hurdles' are certainly not at all necessary. 
For example, I arrange the fifty hurdles as 
in Fig. C, and as the area is increased from 
twenty-four “ square hurdles ” to one hundred 
and fifty-six, there is now accominodation for 
six hundred and fifty sheep. If it be held 
that the area must be exactly double that of 
the original pen, then I construct it (as in 
Fig. D) with twenty-eight hurdles only, and 
have twenty-two in hand for other purposes 
on the farm. Even if it were insisted that 
all the original hurdles must be used, then I 
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should construct it as in Fig. E, where I can 
get the area as exact as^any farmer cou’hl 
possibly require, even if we have t© allow for 
the fact that the sheep might not Jbe able to 
graze at the extreme ends. Thus we see that, . 
from any point of view, the accepted answ(^- 
to this ancient little puzzle breaks down. . 
And yet attention has never before been 
drawn to the absurdity. 

The Puzzle Wall. — The answer given 
in all the old books is that shown in Fig. i, 
where the curved wall shuts out the cottages 
from access to the lake. But in seeking the 
direction for the “shortest possible'^ wall 
most readers to-day, remembering that the 
shortest distance between two points is a 
straight line, will adopt the method shown in 
Fig. 2. 'Fhis is certainly an improvement, 
yet the correct answer is really that indicatt‘rl 
in Fig. 3. A measurement of the lines will 
show that there is a considerable .saving of 
length in this wall. 



THE g(M.UT10N TO THE PUZZLE WALL. 
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No. XI.-SMITH, BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON. ’ 
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O someone— perhaps a Talbot, a Mont- 
morency, or a Brahazon — who had 
'Sb spoken about “ common names,'’ 
I'roude, , the historian, once retofled, 

“Those are the names of greatest 

honour. Take away the achievements 
of the Smiths and the Broti^, and what a different 
thing Knglish history would be.” 

As for the mighty clan of the Smiths, a gap indeed 
would there be in our annals if they had never lived — 
and a still more terrific gap would be ^created in society 
if all bearing that name suddenly vanished into the 
Ewigkeit. We may take their present numbers in 
Britain and America at well over a million. When 
Lord Strathcona, then Sir Donald Smith, was 
standing for Parliament in Canada, a partisan 
brought down the house by his reply to an 
opposition taunt, “ Who is Smith ? What is / 
Smith? Why is Smith?” “Always,” he / 
said, “ pin your faith to a Smith wherever you i 

find him. There are no frills on a Smith. If \ 

you want boldness and pluck, vote for Captain \ 
John Smith ; if you want a master of logic, 
vote for Adam Smith ; if you want wit equal- 
ling the wit of archangels, vote for Sydney 
Smith ; and if you want ability and patrioti^, 

[ vote for Donald Smith.” 

]^t us tear a leaf out of Anglo-Saxon his- j 
tory, or insert a new one there, reciting the C 
deeds of the Smiths, the Browns, the Joneses, 
and the Robinsons. There are other common 
names, but let us take these four great English 
tribes. Suppose we begin by calling the roll of 
honour of the Smiths. They have an alternative 
name in the North, for, as Lord Strathcona 

( writes to The Strand, ‘‘I am aware that j 

those of the name of Smith, or Gow, are / 

recognised in Scotland as a clan or sept, known | 
indifferently as the Smith or Gow Clan^” I 

The earliest Smith known to our national ‘ 
biography was Sir Thomas of that ilk, who 
became one of the principal Secretaries of 
State in the reign of the sixth Edward. A few 
decades passed and Bishop Miles Smith, Sijn 

f of a Hereford butcher, won renown as a learned 
Orientalist. He was one of the select coterie to 
whom the authorized translation of the Bible 
was entrusted. On the 19th December, l6o6. 
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the Uoci4ieflErted < Captain Smith set 

•Otttifrom BipiekWiidi io fqo^ Virgiaim To 
ILeni belm^s tlie hamur ^ of ^^roducing 
Um ilrst Governor of the East India Com- 
mny, Sff Thomas Smith, while Henry 
Simth, a scion of the great Notiingham- 
'•hire'femiiy, was one of the judges who 
sij^fted the death- warrant of Chailes L 
'iSfc' Kevi John Smith, of Nantwich, is 
known as a distinguished divine, while 
ms nanW i k e^ the l^ronet, Won eminence 
ca a achmhr* The science -of political 
economyow^Hs genesis to the celebrated 
Scotsman, William Smith 

was in; ihit ''tiitie.-m famous Drury Lane 
actor, while Charlotte Smith and John 
Eafihael Smith ■ achieved distinction in 
the paths of literature and art respcc- 
thx^ly. ' That monumentiyL work, “The 
English .Jflora,” still survives to keep 
greennhe memory of Sir J. E. Smith, the 
great bntanist. 

In 1799 the doughty Admiral Sir Sidney 
Smith successfully defended St. Jean 
d’Acre against the great Little Corporars 
most obdiirate attacks. Three years IsMT 
his clerical t^mesake — the famous wit-^ 
wasitiundingtbeaE^dfc»^«^.?A Heview^ while 
the publication of “Rejected Addresses'’ 
by those clever brothers James and Horace 
Smith in 1812 oonvulsed the literary 
world with laughter. Sport has produced 
no more illustrious son than Thomas 
Assheton Smith, the celebrated cdcketer 
and M.F. H. Thomas Southwood Smith, 
M.D., was a well-known 
sanitary reformer. South. 








Africa has <ledicated several -in- 

cladHig I^dyi^fitli andHarrimith/mtlie 
memory of Sir Harty George Wakelyit' 
Smith, the distinguished vicMht of Afivvei? 
Albert Smith, contributor to Pnnch and 
author of the diverting “Adventures c»f 
Mt. Ledbury,” bears a name familiar t» 
many. Henry John Smith was as dis- 
tinguished a mathematician as George 
Smith was a divine ; while the Right Horu 
W. 11. Smith, leader of the l^mse and 
First Lord Of the Treasury, requires' ' 
further mention. , -* 

Dr. Goldwin Smith'has a foremost 
place for himself in the ranka <of living 
historians. The Hon. W. F. D. Smith, 
M.P., ably represents the Strand Division 
in Parliament; while Major*General Sir 
C. H. Smith is a distinguished soldier 
who has seen service in South Africa and 
Egypt. Australia numbers the Hon* Sir 
E. T. Smith amongst her clcVerest le^jis- 
lators, and Sir Francis VillencuveiSmith 
is an ex- Premier of TaMnania. Mr. Henry 
Babington Smith, CB., holds a Ijigh 
position in the Civil Service. The Right 
Hon. Sir J. Parker Smith is a Privy 
Councillor, while the Very Rev. J. A. 
Smith is t' e well-known Dean of St. 
David’s. Mr. Morion Smith, Recorder 
of Rochester, and Mr. F. E. Smith, 
K.C., M.P., have both achieved emi- 
nence at the Bar ; hat in the ^eat clan 
ofj.Stnith no name is more illustrious 
than that of Lord Sirathcona, the 
veteran High Commissioner 
■ - for Canada. 
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Then we come to the Browns. With 
reference to the project to form the Brownes 
into a clan, Sir |ames Crichton - Browne 
writes to Thk ^Band : I suppose it is 
the Irish Brownes whom it is proposed to 
des^l with in that way, and therefore I am not 
l)ersohally interested in the matter. I am 
pure lowland Scotch, my family having been 
for generatioris settled in Berwickshire. The 
name was originally Brown^ but my great- 
grandfather, having obtained a commission 
in the Koyai ArtiTicers, as they were then 
called (afterwards the Sappers and Miners, 
now the Royal Engineer), found on arriving 
at Chatham that the commanding officer’s 
.name was Browne— I suppose one of the 
Oranmore Brownes— and very sillily, out of 
compliment to him, changed tne spelling into 
Browne. That w’as a hundred and thirty 
years ago, and Browm it has ever since 
remained. 

The earliest famous Browne was, of course, 
the great 'metaphysician. Fifty-three years 
after the author of “ Keligio Medici” had 
been laid to rest the founder of the Brunonian 
system of medicine first saw daylight in a little 
Berwickshire village, and so learned was the 
yowg physician that the country people firmly 
belie he could “fttise the devB, * James 
Baldwin Brown, LJUDk, was .author of 
several hiiiorical works, while Jonathan 
Brown made a great reputation as a preacher. 
Few soldiers have had a more brilliant 
military career than (Seneral Sir George 
Brown, who played an active part in the 
Crimean War, 

Amenca has produced no more stalwart son 
than John Brown, the great anti -slavery 
agitator, who perished on tljc gallows for his 
belief, or the phur<^ a nobler mind 
W than that of Harold JSrowne, Bishop of 
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Lord ORANMORE AND 
BROWNE. . 

fftp»M«arat'»» P0ar fat Mtiaiitf 


TOM BROWNE. 




4NIG0 JONES. 
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Winchester. Although both H. K. 
Browne and Ford Madox Brown were 
devotees of art, there fe a world of difTeirence 
between the side - splitting caricatures of 
“Phiz” and the dignified --almost gloomy 
— paintings of the great Pre - Kajjhaelile. 
“Artemus Ward,” the American humorist, 
is a name fiimiliar to many. ' The ROv. H. S. 

; Brown was an eloquent Baptist preacher, 
while the Rev. J. C. BroWn spent his life 
as a missionary at the Cape of Good 
Hope. Sir James Crichton-Bn)wne bears a 
distinguished name in the world of medicine. 
General Sir SaniueV Browne, V.C., was a dis- 
tinguished soldier, while Mr. J. H. BalfiSmr- 
Browne, K.C., author of many works on le^l 
subjects, is noted for his forensic skitt: 

There are few better-known men in engi- 
neering circles than Sir Beniamin Chapman 
Browne, or in the world of medicine than 
Sir C. Gage Brown, medicah adviser to the 
Colonial Office. The Bishop of Bristol has 
written a number of works on historical sub- 
jects. The work of that inimitable draughts- 
man, Mr, lorn Browne, is well known to 
readers of Thk Strand, while Lord Owin- 
more and Browne is a familiar figure at 
Westminster. 

L While it is true thut no single Jones has 
' yet attained universal fame, yet the" Jones 
family roll of honour is studded with the 
names of men pf whom any country might 
well he proud. There is, for example, Inigo 
Jones, ine celebrated architect, and many 
noble buildings scattered up and down the 
country survive to testify to the skill of this 
“ English Vitruvius.” Another famous hearer 
of this name. Was the Rev. William Jones, of 


IK, i.ame.Was the Rev. William Jones, of 
Nayiancf^ Joundei of the BHlhh' CrtlU 
author of divers religious works, - 
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The Rev. David Joixes was a distinguished 
divine, while the vicar of Langan achieved 
great notoriety as a preacher of the “ Revi- 
valist’* order. There has been a no more 
brilliant Otientalist than Sir William Jones, 
who became a judge in the Calcutta High 
Court in 17 ^ 3 . It is said that he knew 
thirteen' languages thoroughly and twenty- 
eight faijly well. 

The^merican War of Independence gave 
birth to many adventurers, but none more 
widely known than the famous Captain Paul 
Jones. “Gentleman Jones,” the actor, was a 
prime favourite with theatre-goers in the early 
part of the last century, while ^Leslie Grove 
Jones won notoriety by his violent letters 
in the ZVwtfj, under the pseudonym “ Radical.” 

'I'he pictures of Sir E. Burne-Jones are 
familiar to all. Adlkiiral Sir I* T. Jones was 
a gallant sea-dog of the old school. Sir D. B. 
Jones, M. P. , has gained'»'repiitation as a keen 
debater. Captain H* Slansel-Jones, V.C., is 
one of the heroes '"of '^Sst€ South African War 
arid won- the coveted Cross by a deed of 
" exceptional bravery. 

The Recorder of ‘Newcastle, Mr. Alherley- 
Jones, K.C., figured largely in the public eye 
duriz^ the recent Druce case. Colonel E. 
Pi^ce - Jories ’is an enthusiastic Volunteer. 
General Sir Howard Jones has seen much 
active service with the Royal Marines, wrhile 
the Hon. George Jones is a member of the 
New Zealand Legislative Council and a zealous 
temperance reformer. Mr. Arthur 

Jones, the brilliant author of “ Dane’s 
Defence,” needs no further introduction. ^ Sir 
Alfred Jones is well known in the commerjnai 
world and is president of the 1,^4|K)^1 
Chamber of Commerc^.,^. 
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VVe are told by the author of “ The Biglow 
Papers ” that : — i 

John P 
Robinson he 

S.'iys they didn’t know everything dowti in Judce. 
And one of the things they didn’t know in 
ancient times was Robinson, although Jews, 
(Greeks, and Romans were naturally well 
acquainted with equivalents for Smith, Brown, 
and Jones. There had to be a Teutonic 
Rol)ert before there was a Robin and' flie son 
of Robin. As a matter of fact, the first of 
the name of any note was a Dean of Durham 
who flourished in the sixteenth century, and 
was know’n as Thomas Robertson or Thomas 
Robinson without distinction. Robinson 
seems almost the youngest of the familiar 
names, and the other clans had to take their 
turn “ before you could say Jack Robinson.” 

In 1827 the Right I Jon. Frederick John 
Robinson, first Earl of Ripon, succeeded 
Canning in the Vremiership. He has been 
described as the weakest Prime Minislex who 
ever held office in this country. The beautiful 
“ Perdita ” was not a Robinson by birth, and 
in view of her conjugal misfortunes it is to be 
doubted whether she regarded the name with 
much complacency. 

Like the clan of Jones, the Robinsons have 
given many distinguished sons to the Church. 
The Rev. Robert Robinson was a Baptist 
minister and hymn writer, while the Rev. 
Thomas of that ilk became vicar of Leicester 
and pdblifihed several works on leligious 
subjects. ^ , 

Sir Hercules Robinson, first Lord Kosmcad. 
waa' one of the greatest of our Colonial 
There is no more erudite authority 
on Sir John Charles Robinson. Sir 









II. A. Robinson is Vice-President of the Local 
Government Board for Ireland } While Sir 
Clifton Robinson is a distinguished engineer. 
Monsignor Croke Robinson is the Preacher and 
Lecturer of the Roman Catholic Archdiocese 
of Westminster and holds the title of Domestic 
Prelate of his Holiness. Dean Robinson of 
Westminster has a great reputation as a 
scholar. The name of the late Sir J. R. 
Robinson is inseparably connected with the 
Daily Nf.%vs. Sir F. Lacy Robinson achieved 
distinction in the Inland Revenue branch of 
the Civil Service. Lord Rosmead is the able 
son of an illustrious father, while the aged 
Manjuess of Kipon, head of the clan of 
Robinson, can look hack upon a long and 
eventftil career in the thorny paths of states- 
manship. 

The following reverend gentlemen, Jaspar 
Robinson, Jf)hn Robinson, T. H. Robinson^ 
Robert Robinson, and John Robinson, are 
all popular divines. Rear-Admiral C. G. 
Robmson is Superintendent of Portsmouth 
Dockyard, while Sit John Robin.son became 
famous as a Colonial legislator. Professor 
Henry Robinson is a distinguished surgeon 
and sp^ialist in aural diseases. 

Long may ' these four stout Anglo-Saxon 
clans flourjsji and multiply throughout 
Christendom, constantly adding new lustre 
to^ the names of Smith, Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson ! ... 
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STORY FOR CHILDREN. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE KEY OF THE PARLOUR. 

LFRIDA was behind the secret 
p^ntli^and the panel had shut 
with a- 4 ipring. She had ,come 
there hoping to find the jewels 
that had been hidden two 
hundred j^ears ago by Sir 
Edward Talbot when pretending to 

be the Chevalier St. George. She had not 
had time even to look for fhe jewels before the 
panel closed, and now tj ^ j ^^ he was alone in 
the dusty dark, with thi^^Hro shut between 
her and the brightly - lit parlour where her 
brother was,R the jewels hardly seemed to 
matter at all, but what did so dl-eadfully and 
very niuch matter was that closed panel. 
Edred had tried to open it, and he had fallen 
off the chair. Well, there bad been plenty 
of time for him to get up again. 

“Why don't you open the door?” she 
called, im^tiently. And there was no 
answer- Beinnd that panel silence seemed a 
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thousand times more silent than it ever had 
before. And it was so dark. And Edred 
had the matches in his pocket > 

“ Edred ! Edred ! ” she called, suddenly, 
and very loud. “ Why don’t you open the - 
door ? ” ^ 

And this time he answered. 

“ Because I can’t reach,” he said. , 

“ Get on the chair.” Elfrida' w^ts trying 
very hard not to be extremely cross. It was 
rather stupid of Edred, she couldn’t help 
feeling. 

“1 can’t get on the chair,” said Edred’s 
voice, growing more melancholy with each 
word. 

“Why not?” 

“ It’.s smashed. The arms are off and the 
back’s split. And I tell you my< leg’s all 
twisted and hurt in the knickerbocker part.” 

Theife was a rather long pause, which 
Elfrida occupied in reminding herself that 
one should alwa)s try to make t;h,e best of 
things. 

“ Never mind,” she said ; “ you’ll catch it 
about the chair, though. I shall go up into 
the little room and wait. I expect it’s light 
there. And if the jewels are there,” she 
added, not quite without malice, “it’ll be 
jolly playing with them. Don’t you wish 
you’d come in when I told you, instead of 
breaking chairs and getting bumped heads 
and twisted knickerbockers ? ” 

said Edred, most definitely, “I 
don’t. V& rather be out here.” 

“Why?” 

“ There’s no krfowing how long you’ll be 
shut up there.” 

* “.Nonsense,” said Elfrida, bravely.' “ Mrs. 
Honeysett’ll let me put the minute she comes 
home.” 

by E. Notbit-Bland. 
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“She can’t get in when she does come 
home,” said Edred’s mournful voice. “ Don’t 
you remember? We locked the doors.” 

Well, go and unlock them, then,” 
Elfrida said, impatiently. 

“I can’t,” said Edred, in tones of in- 
creasing despair. “ I can’t go anywhere.” 

Elfrida concluded that his leg was seriously 
injured. 

“ I say— I am sorry if you’re really hurt, 
old boy,” she said. “ Never mind, Emily’ll 
come back some time. You can shout to 
her, and she can get through the parlour 
window, like Talbot did when he was pre- 
tending to be the King.” 

“No, she can’t,” was the reply of the 
wretched Edred ; “ nor yet I can’t get out 
and go and fetch Emily from the station. 
I'here’s bars to the window now — don’t you 
remember ? ” ^ 

“ Is your leg well enough for you to go 
and fetch her from the station ? ” 

“ Oh, my leg’i all right.” His tone could 
not have been ^ore gloomy if both his legs 
had been all wrebg. 

“Then why Dn earth don’t you go and 
unlock the door| and cut down to the station 
and fetch her ? Don’t be so stupid.” 

“Because I can’t get out of this room. 
Stupid yourself,’* was his immediate retort. 

“Oh, it is aggravating,” cried Elfrida, 
stamping her foot in the dusty darkness 
behind the. panel, “to be here and not to 
be able to see anything, or understand what 
you’re talking about. Why can’t you get out 

of the room ? ” she pulled herself up on 

the edge of “ Stupid ! ” 

She might as well have said it, for 
Edred understood. 

“It’s not me that’s the stupid this time,” 
he remarked, with melancholy triumph. 

“ Why can’t you get out ? ” Elfrida 
shouted. 

And Edred, goaded to a louder shout still, 
replied in it : — 

“ I can’t get out because you've got the key 
in your pocket! ” 

I feel that I ought to make that the end of 
the chapter and leave you to wonder till next 
’month how Elfrida got out, and how she 
liked the not getting out, which certainly 
looked as though it were going to last longer 
than anyone could possibly be expected to 
find pleasant. 

But that would make the chapter too 
short, and there are other reasons. So I will 
not disguise from you that when Elfrida put 
her hand to her pocket and felt something 
there — something hard and heavy — and 


remembered that she had put the key of the 
parlour there because it was such a nice safe 
place, where it couldn’t possibly be lost, she 
uttered what is known as a hollow groan. 

“Aha! You see now,” said Edred, out^ 
side ; “ you see I’m not so stupid after all.” 

Elfrida was thinking. 

“ I say,” she called through the panel, 

“ it’s no use my standing here. 4 shall try 
to feel my way up to the secret chamber. !• 
wish I could remember whether there’s a . 
window there or not. If I were you I shoulj 
just take a book and read till something • 
happens. Mrs. Honeysett’s sure to come 
back some time.” 

“ I can’t hear half you say,” said Edred, 

“ you do whiffle so.” 

“ Take a book ! ” shouted his sister. 

“ Read I ' Mrs. Honeysett — will — come — 
back — som e — ti me. ” 

So Edred got down a book called “ Red 
Cotton Nightcap Country,” which he thought 
- looked interesting, but I don’t advise you to 
try it. And Elfrida, her heart beating rather 
heavily, put out her hands and felt her way 
along the passage to the stairs. 

“ It’s all very well,” she told herself ; “ the 
secret panel is there all right, like it was when 
I went into the past ; but suppose the stairs 
are gone— or weren’t really ever there at all ? 
Or suppose I walked straight into a wall or 
something ? Or perhaps not a wall — a well I ” 
she suggested to herself, with a sudden thrill 
of terror, and after that she felt very carefully 
with each foot in turn before she ventured to 
put it down in a fresh step. 

The boards were soft to tread on, as 
though they had been carpeted with velvet, 
and so were the stairs — for there were stairs, 
sure enough. She went up them very slowly 
and carefully, reaching her hands before her, 
and at last her hands came against something 
that seemed like a door. She stroked it 
gently, feeling for the latch, which she pre 
sently found. The cibor had not been opened 
for such a very long time that it was not at all 
inclined to open now. Elfrida h^fff to shove 
with shoulder and knee, and with all the 
strength she had. ^ The door gave way-out 
of politeness I should think, for Elfrida’s 
knee and shoulder strength were all quite 
small — and there was the room just as she 
had seen it when the Chevalier St. -George 
stood in it bowing and smiling by the light of 
one candle in a silver candlestick. Only now 
Elfrida was alone, and the light was a sort of 
green twilight that came from a, little window 
over the mantelpiece, that was hung outside 
with a thick curtain of ivy. IT Elfrida had 
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come out of the sunlight she would have 
called this a ^reen darkness. But she had 
been so long in the dark that this shadowy 
du^k seemed quite light to 
her. All the same she made 
haste, when ^he had shut 
the door, to drag a chair in 
front of the fireplace and to 
get the ^indpw open. It 
•opened inwards, and it did 
not want to open at all. But 
it also w'as polite enough to 
yield to het wishes, and 
when it had suddenly given 
way she rea<^ed out and 
broke the ivy leaves off one 
by one, making more and 
more daylight in the secret 
room. She did not let 
the leaves fall outside, 
but on the hearth- 
stone, “ for,^* said 
she, “we don’t want 
outside people to 
get to know all 
about the Ardens’ 
secret hiding-place. 

Fm glad I thought of 
that. I really am rather 
like a detective in a 
book.” 

\Mien all the leaves 
were plucked from the 
window’s square and 
only the brown ivy 
boughs left, she 
turned back to the 
room. The furniture 
was all powdered 
heavily with dust, and 
what had made the 
floor so soft to walk upon was the thick 
carpet of dust that lay there. 

There was the table on which the Chevalier 
St. George — no, Sir Edward Talbot — had 
set the tray. There were the chairs, and 
there, sure enough, was the corner cupboard 
in which he had put the jewels. Elfrida got 
its door open with I don’t know what of 
mingled hopes and fears. It had three 
shelves, but the jewels were on none of them. 
In fact, there was nothing on any of them. 
But on the inside of the door her hand, as she 
held it open, felt something rough. And 
when she looked it was a name carved, and 
when she swung the door well back, so 
that the light fell full on it, she saw that 
the name was “ E. Talbot.” So then she 
knew that aft she had seen in that room 
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previously must have really happened two 
hundred years before, and was not just a 
piece of magic Mouldiwarpiness. 

She climbed up on the 
chair again and looked out 
through the little window. 
She could see nothing of 
the castle walls, only the 
distant shoulder of the 
downs and the path that cut 
across it towards the station. 
She would have liked to see 
a red figure or a violet one 
coming along that path. But 
there was no figure on it. 

What do you usually do 
when you are shut up in a 
secret room with no chance 
of getting out for hours ? As 
for me, I always say poetry 
to myself. It is one of the 
uses of poetry — one says it 
to oneself in distressing cir- 
cumstances of that kind, or 
when one has to wait at 
railway stations, or when 
one cannot get to sleep at 
night. You will find poetry 
most useful for this purpose. 
So learn plenty of it, and 
be sure it is the best kind, 
because this is most useful 
as well as most agreeable. 

Elfrida began with “Ruin 
seize thee, ruthless King,” 
but there were parts of that 
which she liked best when 
there were other people 
about, so she stopped it 
and began “ Horatius and 
the Bridge.” This lasted a 
longtime. Then came “The Favourite Cat 
Drowned in a Tub of Goldfish,” and in the 
middle of that, quite suddenly and I don’t 
know why, she thought of the Mouldiwarp. 

“We didn’t quite quarrel,” she told her- 
self; “at least, not really, truly quarrel. I 
might try, anyhow.” 

So she set to work to make a piece of poetry 
to call up the Mouldiwarp with. This was 
how, after a time, the first piece came out 

The Mouldiwarp of Arden, 

By the nine gods it swore 
That Elfrida of Arden 
Should be shut up no more. , 

By the nine gods it swore it, 

And named a convenient time, ho doubt, 
And bade its messengers ride forth, 

East and west, south and norl^i. 

To let Elfrida out. * * 
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But when she said it alotKj nothing 
happened. 

wonder,” said Elfrida, “whether ifs 
because we quarrelled, or because it just says 
he let me out and doesn't. ask him tp, or 
because I had to say * Elfrida' to make it 
sound right, or Because it's such dreadful 
nonsense ? I'll try again.” 

She tried again. This time she got 

Behind the secret panefs lines 

The pcn^ve Elfriqa reclines, 

And -wishes she was at home ; 

At least^ 1 am at home, of course, 

But things are getting worse and worse ,* 

Dear mole, come, come, come, come ! 

She said it aloud, and when she came to 
the last words there was die white Mouldi- 
warp sitting on the floor at her feet and 
looking up at her with eyes that blinked. 

“ You are good to come," Elfrida said, 

“ Well, what do you want now ? ” said the 
mole. ' ‘ r 

** I — I ought to tell you ^hat I oughtn*t to^ 
ask you to do anything, but I didn^t think 
you'd come if it really coiAited as a quarrel. 
It was only a little one, ^nd we were ^both 
sorry quite directly.” 

“ You have a straightfoi^ard nature,” said 
the Mouldiwarp. “^ell, well, I must say 
you’ve got yourself into a nice hole ! ” 

“ It would be a vefy nice|iole,” said Elfrida, 
eagerly, “if only the panel were open. I 
wouldn't mind how long I stayed here then. 
That's funny, isn't it ? '' 

“Yes,” said the mole. “Well, if you 
hadn't quarrelled I could get you into 
another time — some time when the panel 
was open — and you could just walk out. 
You shouldn’t quarrel. It makes everything 
different. It puts dust into the works. It 
stops the wheels of the clock.” 

“The. clock, "said Elfrida, slowly; “couldn’t 
tha-t work backwards ? ” 

“ I don't know what you mean,” said the 
mole. 

“ 1 don't know that I quite know myself,” 
Elfrida explained ; “ but the daisy clock. 
You sit on the second hand and there isn't 
any time ; and yet there's lots when you're 
not sitting. If I could sit on the daisy clock 
the time wouldn't be anything before some- 
one comes to let me out. But I can't get to 
the daisy clock, even if you'd make it for me. 
So /kafs no g<y>d.” 

“ You are a very clever little girl,” said the 
Mouldiwarp, “ and all the clocks in the world 
aren't made of daisies. Move the tables and 
chairs back against the wall We'll see what 
we can do for you.” 

While Elfrida Vas carrying out this order 


the white mole stood on its hind feet and 
called out softly in a language she did not 
tinderstand. Others understood it though, 
it seemed, for a white pigeon fluttered jn 
through the window, and then another. All 
the room seemed full of circling wings and 
gentle cooings, and a shower of soft white 
feathers fell like snow. •• 

Then the mole was silent, and oife by one 
the white pigeons sailed back through the • 
window into the blue-arid-gold world of out 
of doors. « 

“ Get up on a chair and keep out of the 
way,” said the Mouldiwarp. And Elfrida did. 

And then a soft wind blew through the 
little room — a wind like the wind that breathes 
softly in walled gardens and shakes down the . 
rose leaves on sparkling summer mornings. 
And the white feathers on the floor were 
stirred by the sweet wind, and drifted into 
little heaps and lines and curves till they 
made on the dusty floor the circle of a clock 
face with all its figures, and its long hand 
and its short hand and its second-hand. And 
the white mole stood in the middle. 

“All white things obey me,” it said. 
“Come, sit down on the minute-hand, and 
, you'll be there in no time.” 

Where?” asked Elfrida, getting off the 
chair. 

“ Why, at the time when they open the 
panel. Let me get out of the clock first. 
And give me the key of the parlour door. 
It'll save time in the end.” 

So Elfrida sat down on the minute-hand 
and instantly it began to move round — faster 
than you can possibly imagine. And it was 
very soft to sit on — like a cloud would be if 
the laws of Nature ever permitted you to sit 
on clouds. And it spun round so that it 
seemed no time at all before she found her- 
self sitting on the floor ; and heard voices, 
aud knew that the secret panel was open. 

“ I see,” she said, wisely, “ it does work 
backwards, doesn't it ? ” 

But there was no one to answer her, for 
the Mouldiwarp was gone. And the white 
pigeons' feathers were in heaps on the floor. 
She saw them as she stood up. And there 
wasn't any clock face arty more. 

Edred soon got tired of “ Red Cotton Night- 
cap Country,” ^hich really is not half such 
good fun as it sounds, even for grown-ups, and 
he tried several other books. But reading 
did not seem amusing, somehow. And the 
house was much too quiet, and the ck^k 
outside ticked so much too loud, and Elfrida 
was shut up, .And there were bars to the 
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windows. And the door was locked. He 
walked about, and sat in each of the chairs 
in turn, but none of them was comfortable. 
And his thoughts were not comfortable either. 
Suppose no one ever came to let them out. 
Supposing the years rolled on and found him 
still a prisoner, when he was a white-haired 
old man, like people in the Bastille or in 
iron masks? His eyes filled with tears at 
the thought. Fortunately it did not occur 
to him that unless someone came pretty 
soon he would be unlikely to live to a 
great age, since people cannot live long 
without eating. If he had thought of this, 
he would have been even more unhappy 
than he was— and he was quite unhappy 
enough. Then he began to wonder if 
anything had happened to Elfrida, She 
was dreadfully quiet inside there behind the 
panel. He wished he had not quanelled 
with her. Everything wa§ very miserable. 
He went to the window and looked out, as 
Elfrida had done, to see if he could see a 
red dress or a violet dress coming over the 
downs. But there was nothing. And the 
time got longer and longer: drawing itself 
out like a putty snake when you rub it 
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between your warm hands. And at last — 
what with misery, and having cried a good 
deal, and its being long past tea-time — he 
fell asleep on the window-seat. 

He was roused by a hand on his shoulder 
and a voice calling his name. 

Next moment he was in the arms of Aunt 
Edith, or as much in her arms as he could 
be with the winc^pw-bars between them. 

When he had told her where Elfrida was, 
and where the room key was, which took 
some time, he began to cry again, for he did 
not quite see, even now, how he w^ to be 
got out. 

“Now, don^t be a dear* silly,” said Aunt 
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Edith. “ If we mi’t get you out Other , 
way, TH run and fetch a locksmith. But 
look what I found right in the middle of the 
path as I came up from the station ! ” 

It was a key ; and ti^d to it was an ivory 
label, and on the label were marked the 
words, Parlour door — Arden.” 

“ You might try it,” she said. 

He did try it. And it fitted. And he 
unlocked the parlour door and then the front 
door, so that Aunt Edith could come in. 

And together they got the kitchen steps 
and found the secret opening and opened the 
panel, and got out the dusty ElFrida. - And 
then Aunt Edith lighted the kitchen fire a,nd 
boiled the kettle, and they had tea, which 
everyone wanted, very badly indeed. And 
Aunt Edith had brought little cakes for tea, 
with pink icing on them, very soft inside with 
apricot jam. And she had come to stay over 
Sunday. 

. She was as much excited as the children 
pver the secret panel, and mfter tea (when 
l^dred had fetched Emily "back from the 
fwild'goose chase for a parcel at the station, 
^n which she was still engag^) the aunt and 
|the niece and the nephew explored the secret 
pairs and the secret chambef thoroughly. 

I ** What a wonderful l^t of pigeons' 
pfeathers!” said Aunt Edith ; they must have 
fbeen piling up here for years and years.” 

! “ It was lucky your finding that key,” said 

^Edred. ** I wonder who dropped it ? Where's 
< the other one, Elf? ” 

“ I don't know,” said Elfrida, truthfully. 

“ It isn't in my pocket now.” 

And though Edred and Aunt Edith 
searched every corner of the secret hiding- 
place, they never found that key. 

Elfrida alone knows that she gave it to the 
Mouldiwarp. And as Mrs. Honeysett de- 
clared that there had never been a parlour- 
key with a label on it in }ur time, it certainly 
does seem as though the mole must have put 
the key he got from Elfrida in the path for 
Aunt Edith to find, after carefully labelling it 
to prevent mistakes. How the mole got the 
label is another question, but I really think 
that finding a label for a key is quite a simple 
thing to do — I have done it myself ; whereas 
making a clock face of white pigeon feathers 
is very difficult indeed, and a thing that I 
have never been able to do. And as for 
making that clock* face the means of per- 
suading time to go fast or slow, just as one 
wishes — well, I don't suppose even could 
do that 

Elfrida found it rather a relief to go back 
to the ordinary world, where nstteic moles did 


not upset the clock, a world made pleasant by 
^ nice aunt$ and" the old delightful games that 
delight ordinary people, games such as “ Hunt 
^the Thimble,” What is My Thought Like?” 
and “ Proverbs.” The three had a delighiful 
week-end, and Aunt Edith told them all 
about the lodgers and the seaside house which 
already seemed very long a^go and far away. 

On Sunday evening as they wal’ied home 
from Arden Church, where they had tried to* 
attend to the service and not to look too 
much at the tombs arid monuments of dea^i 
and-gone Ardens that lined the chancel, the . 
three sat down on Arden Knoll and Aunt 
Edith explained things a little to them. She 
told them much more than they could under- 
stand about wills and trustees and incomes, 
but they were honoured by her confidence, 
and pleased by the fact that she seemed to 
think they could understand such grown-up 
happenings. But the thing that remained 
on their minds after the talk, like a ship 
cast up by a high tide, was this — that Arden 
Castle was theirs, and that there was very 
little money to “ keep it up ” with, so that 
everyone must be very careful and no one 
must be at all extravagant. And Aunt Edith 
was going back to the world of lawyers and 
wills and trustees early on Monday mornings 
and they must be vety good children and not 
bother Mrs. Honeysett, and never, never lock! 
themselves in and hide the key in safe places. ^ 

All this remained as the lasting result of 
that pleasant talk on the downs in that softenq 
ing, lessening light. And another thing 
remained which Edred put into words as the 
two children walked back from the station, 
where they had seen Aunt Edith into the 
traiq and waved their good-byes to her. 

“ft is very important indeed,” be said; 
“ for us to find the treasure. Then we could 
‘keep up' the castle without any bother. 
We must have it built up again first, of 
course, and then we'll keep it up. And we 
won't have any old clocks and not keeping 
together, this time. We'll both of us go and 
find the attic the minute our quarrel's three 
days old, and we'll ask the Mouldiwarp to 
send us to a time when we can really see the 
treasure with our own eyes. I do think that's 
a good idea, don't you?” he asked, with 
modest pride. 

“Very,” Elfrida said ; “and I say, Edred, 
I .don’t mean to quarrel any more, if I can 
help it. It is such a waste of time,” she 
added, in her best grown-up manner, “ and 
it does delay everything so. Delays are 
dangerous, it says in the ‘Proverbs' game. 
Suppose there really was a chance of getting 
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the treasure, and we had to wait three days 
because of quarrelling ? But Fll’ tell you one 
thing I found out. You can get the mole to 
come and help you if ever you have quarrelled 
a little. Because I did.” And she told him 


“ S9 it be,” said the witch. I can’t make 
’em, but I know them as can. And Tve 
come ’ere to find you, ’cause you brought me 
the tea and sugar. I’ve got the wise eye, I 
have. I can see back and forth. 1 looked 


how. 

“ But I expect,” she added, “ it would only 
come if you wet^ in the most awful trouble 
and all imnian aid despaired of.” 

we’re not that now,” said Edred, 
knocking the head , off a poppy with his 
s^ick. “ And I’m jolly glad we’re not.” 

1 wonder,” said Elfrida, “ who lives in 
that cottage where the witch was ? I know 
exactly where it is. I expect it’s been pulled 
down, though. Let’s go round that way. 
It’ll be something to do.” 

So they went round that way, and the way 
was quite easy to find. But when they got 
to the place where the tumble-down cottage 
had been in Boney’s time, there was only a 
little slate-roofed house with a blue bill pasted 
up on its yellow-brick face, saying that some- 
body’s A I Ginger Beer and Up-to-Date 
Minerals were sold there. The house was 
dull to look at, and they did not happen to 
have any spare money for ginger beer. So 
they turned round to go home, and suddenly 
found themselves face to face with a woman. 
She wore a red and black plaid blouse and a 
bough t-ready- made black skirt, and on her 
head was a man’s peaked cap such as women 
in the country wear now, instead of the 
pretty sun bonnets that they used to wear when 
I was a little girl. 

** So they’ve pulled the old cottage down,” 
she said ; “ this new house’ll be fine and dry 
inside, I lay. The rain corned in through 
the roof of the old one, so’s ye might a’most 
%s well be laying in the open medder,” 

The children listened politely, and both 
were wondering where they had seen this 
woman before, for her face was strangely 
familiar to them, and yet they didn’t seem 
really to know her, either. 

“ Most of the cottages ’bout here is just 
as bad as they always was,” she went on. 

When Arden has the handling of the 
treasure he’ll see to it that poor folks lie 
warm and dry, won’t he now ? ” 

And then, all in a minute, the children 
both knew, and she knew that they knew. 

“Why,” said Edred, “you’re the ” 

“ Yes,” she said, “ I’m the witch, come 
from old, ancient times. If you can go back, 
I can go forth ; because then and now’s the 
same if you know bow to make a clock.” 

“Can you make clocks?” said Elfrida. 
“ I thought ft was only ” 


forward and I saw ye — and I looked back 
and I saw what you’re seeking, and I know 
where the treasure is, and ” 

“ But where did you get these clothes ? ” 
Edred asked ; and it was a question he was 
afterwards to have reason to regret. 

“ Oh, clothes is easy come by,” said the 
witch ; “ if it was only clothes I could be a 
crowned queen this very minute.” 

The children had a fleeting impression of 
seeing against the criss-cross fence of the 
potato-field a lady in crimson and ermine 
with a gold crown. They blinked, startled — 
and saw that there was no crimson and gold, 
only the dull clothes of the witch against the 
background of potato-patch. 

“And how did you get here?” Edred asked. 

“ Thai: speckled hen of mine’s a-settin’ on 
the clock face now,” she said. “ I quieted 
her with a chalk line drawn from her beak’s 
end straight out into the world of wonders. 
If she rouses up, then I’m back there ; and I 
can’t neve: come back here, my dears, not 
more than once, I can’t. So let’s make haste 
down to the castle, and I’ll show you where 
my great-granny see them pu^ the treasure 
when she was a little gell.” 

The three hurried down the steep-banked 
lane. 

“Many’s the time,” the witch went on, 
“ my granny pointed it out to me. It’s just 
alongside where ” 

And then the witch was not there any 
more. Edred and Elfrida were alone in the 
lane. The speckled hen must have recovered 
from her “ quieting ” and got off the clock. 

“She’s gone right enough,” said Edred, 
“ and now we’ll never know. And just when 
she was going to tell us where it was. I do 
think it’s too jolly stupid for anything.” 

“ It’s you that’s too jolly stupid for any- 
thing,” said Elfrida, hotly. “ What did you 
want to go asking her about her silly clothes 
for? It was that did it. She’d have told us 
where it was before now if you hadn’t talien 
her time up with clothes. As if clothes 
mattered. I do wish to goodness you’d 
sometimes try to behave as if you’d got some 
sense.” ^ 

“ Go it I ” said Edred, bitterly. “ As if 
everything wasn’t tiresome enough ! Now 
there’s another three days to wait, because 
of your nagging. Oh, it’s just exactly like 
a girl, so it is.” 
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“I’m — I’m sorr>',” said Elfrida, awe- , “Oh, dorft!” cried Elfnda; 

Stricken. I>et’s do something good to enough to* qyarrel when you don’t want tdj^ 
makeup, ril give you that note-book' of but to to quarrel— don’t ! 

mine with the lead-pointed mofber-of pcarl E,dred didn’t He kicked,j^thq^u3t . 

pencil, and we’ll go round the cottages and with his boots, and tl^ two ^^nt back, to the^' 
find out which are leaky, so as to be ready castle in gloondy Silence, - 

to patch them up when we’ve got the At the gate Edred paused;. “ rUmak^it . 
treasure,” up now if ydsu to 

“I don’t want to be good,”. said Edred, just thought of it— .it’s thr^' 

bitterly. “ / haven’t quarrelled aftid put days from the tnd of tW • 

everything back. But I’ixi goiig to noWj^” he “ I see,” said Elfirida ; tbe longer we 
said, with determination. “Ilidrfl see why. keep it up ” 

everything should be smashed up and me “Yes/’, said .Edrqd’; “*?J®t’s call it Pax, 

not said any of the Atings I want to sa;y.” and not any wor€ 


{7b continued) 
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K<G. Ht — «TH« VmiiLr OF WfiATHKIt. 

the riightly-open box of safety matches, into 
vyhich n at length plunged is flame, causing 
a sudden burst of fire, accenwated by the pre- 
sence of the warm wax whidk had fallen from 
the inverted extremity (Fi|| 2). The table 
carried several odds and en|ls of the charac- 
ter generally to be found k»n a vporkmon’s 
kitchen table ; and had the i^utbreak not been 
immediately extinguished the whole place 
mi^ht soon have been aligh^ to the marvel <lf 
its inhabitants. 

* A specimen of frustrated danger arising 
from a gas-bracket may very appropriately 
come next. One could hardly foresee that 
in placing a child’s woollen ball and bat on a 
shelf above a gas-jet a possibility arooaed 
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btev^ii all over the 

aralrfiftobti whw«*they nsij^Jt have 
ejttewiy» daroftge if th^ 
kad MWiUtte4'''«»che(jted in thor 

- 

^ not thm 

ahoui ^Wng *vhox of 
Ob 4»e l<fdgte«rik ^ 






r-SW dJiJGjw of i*$ 

'‘iol 5 «r level (to a Stool iwsaf jby» Now, k Ihe tbe^eitsetft^etooitewkgieiddaiilwioit 
toUowieg fia^ the ckuhBHtite of dfctam* to » curtain new by, which itt once kfed vp 
sunces was indeed temuicBble* llte Wnste- (I^ 5). it iS possible ti^ inw^y skunc^ 
^|ie was stc^d up^ • evening fites In the 

so that the watw | p-t: . '!','' ,i n i ' i ri'i!' J !i!»7:' i ii'ij'it i -i i i'gftw 'J!y . wr' .i ' j «f'i ' 1 . ' "I" I ' ll " .1 issiin ccHintrycouidoeartii- 

btited to a lodrce 
of this kind, * It ^ 
notonous thaf tttfi- 
tetions fires often 
wise at sunset in the 
hot months. In this 
ewe the adhetelft v/an 
may have Iwdptd the 
wings to keep afighh 
The test of our 
examples !$ cdRainiv 
the most extSaorw'’ 
nary Of them aik d 
box of lucifers bed 
been thrown upon 
the mantelshelf, and 
an American dock 
evidently put in froOt 
of them at a ISS^ 
period, SO close as to 
be in actual contWtd 

ceraed would soOn 1 . ■ ■ Eventually the kej^- 

have been asking, fio. s.-^ koth whkm mw nm to a custaik. drop on the back, 
“ How dfd it start ? ” durmg its slow iwp. 

without having the remotest chance of the lotions, had managed effectuwly'to pinch in 
truth dawning upon their minds. and hold the matches tightly between itself 

Moths and fiawes are univetsdly con- and the sbdf, and the continual pressurdaoeul 


so that the water 
dtippt^ from the tap 
slbwly filled w the 
sink, l^hen thewater 
ijsen to the level 
of theledge if grace- 
fully tilte| the 
•matchbox, tehich 
fell straight jon to 
the top of thf'lamp- 
chimney, slftodit^ 
its fiery extents 
into the flarC and, 
of course, cipsideiv 
ably endaniering 
surrounding Irticles 
(Fig, 4). Fortunately, 
matters wefit no 
farther, but d am 
justified in Suppos- 
ing that, had they 
done so, all con- 
cerned would so6n 


nected,yetfewpeopIfe 
5 fiefiLth« 


friction on the heads 
resulted in their igni- 
tion, which soon ex- 
tended to their epm- 
pjmions{Fjg.6). One 
might vainly try to 
repeat a performance 
successfully accom- 
plished by chance; 
Everyone has seen or 
heard of bafdiazard 
occurrences which 
could never he re- 
pelCted, however 
•Carefuny attempted. 
$ome$hioe sticks in 
comical positiem 
when thrown-— some- 





CURtOSITlBS. 

t P^e shall he glad to receive CotUtib^wns tc this section^ and to pay far such as are accepted.^ 
Copyrig:hff 1906, by George Newnes, Limited. 
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“KICK THE PRINTER.” 

A merican advertisori are very fond 
of catch-phrase advertisements ani^ • ■ 
cy^rcatcbcr ” signboards. ^ good instance 
of wis is seen in the alfove sign on a 
aitnter\s shop in Fulton S(^eet, IJrooklyn, 

N.Y,, btu it is, not on recjjtrd that anyone 
has accepted the invitation. ^ Other signs in 
the neigiibf)urhood are l4ck the leaker *’ 
and “Knock the Hatter.*^ These signs 
are certainly striking, an4 serve well in- 
acting as aids to publicly, and so, njo 
doubt, teaterially help busiijess.--Mr. E, J. 

Williasns, General Delivei’, Post Office, 

New York, U.S.A. ? 

Bl'f^ANGE RESULT OF AN EXPLOSION. 

I '^END you a photograph taken in 
Nanaimo, British Columbia, of an 
occurrence which is, I think, more than a 
little odt .of the ordinar;y. It shows a large 
c^ar trefe, fifty-seven inches in diameter, 
about wljich is' coiled a length of railway 
track iron. An explosion in the powder 
works causing the li. and N. Railway track 
to be torn up, one bar of the metal was thrown 
with such force as to produce the extraordinary result 



seen in the picture.-— Mrs. K. S. Hayes, 665, Niagara 
Street, Victoria, British Columbia. • 

“ BLOW-HOLES. 

HE following photograph is unique ih itselr, 
and at a glance one would believe it to be a 
geyser in full activity ; hut this is not so, for it i<^ 
situated lielow hig^h-water mark, and at low tide 
appears in full activity. Wlien there is a heavy sea 
running on the coast the water is often ejected to a 
height of from sixty to a hundred feet. These “ blow- 
holes,” as they are called, are situated about fifty 
yards from the end of the coral reef and about one 
hundred yards from the shore. On a clear day the 
w'atcr can be seen at a great distance by passing 
vessels, and appears as though it were a whale sp{)uL- 
ing up water. There are a numlier of smaller holes 




clear njy head. of the focusing cloth therms 
was a roaring and rushing noise, and down* 
came a great volume of water. It was with 
great difficulty that ‘I managed to save my 
camera. The cause of this ejection of water 
is, I think, owing to the reef being hollow, 
and the ruining in of the sea into this hollow 
forces the water to escape through these holes. 
There is a continual roar under foot, and the 
air coming up through these holes will force 
a small tin some considerable distance into 
the air.— Mr. N. Stuart Chalmers, Savu- 
Savui Fiji Islands. 



CUMIOSITIES. 


HOW MANY STAMPS HAVE YOU GOT? 

N O d6ubl many of our readers follow that- 
interesting and popular hobby of collecting 
stamps, and have often been at a loss as to a suitable 
method of keeping a record of the number they have, 
and the following method of rejg^stering the number, 
which IS both very simple and neat, may therefore 
prove .to be very useful. Procuje a small piece of 
pftl>er and cut it in an oblong shape and about the 
same size as Fig.*i. Then cut eight sUts in the paper, 
* or holder, as 

" ■ ' indicated by 

. the dotted 

. lines in Fig. I. 

• Next eut four 

slips of paper 

■ m i.. — J and label 

FiQ. I. them No. o 

^ . to No.' 9, as 

shown in Fig. 2, and slip them through the slits in 
'the holder. Those slips should, of course, be cut 
just a sha^ smaller in breadth than the slits 
——1 in the hdtder to enable them to pass freely 
through. Now gum the holder at the ends 
and the S^jaces l^etw^een the slips and stick 
in your album. It is best to stick the 
y register i^ the centre of the inside of the 
cover. % pulling the slips up or 
^ , down (as shown in Fig. 3) you. | 

3 can now register your sta'inps 

I up to .No. 9,999. Very pretty 
little regfeter.s can be made bj 
4 " cutting the h«)ldors from a piece (J 
^ coloured paper. This ingenioit 



swimming n^r their boat, and tried tq get a 
of it fqr a time without success. 
as they werl^ alxmt to abandon the attempt, 
fellow ro.W almost out of the water at theit vew^dij', 
and one of the party, by quick work and goo<T'ltt«;k, 
secured this piiCture with a Kfxlak.— Mr. Lodfs J. 
Slellmann, The Press Club, San Francisco, CaL 






register was sent by Mr, F. Stuart Maud- 
ling, 5, Lawn Crescent, Kew Gardens. 

A LUCKY SNAPSHOT. 

T his remarkable photograph was taken 
off Catalina Island, the well-knowm 
summer resort near Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Aft«^ a fishing cruise a party of 
tourisj^ discovered an enormous seal 


NATURE’S NUMERALS. 

I SEND you a photograph showing the curioua. “80” 
figure which is found on the under-side of the wings of 
certain South American bulierfljes. Sometimes the mark is “ 88,” 
and the butterflies are known to the colonists by these lUiA^erals. 
— Mr. Alfred A. Bastin, 52, Basingstoke Koadi Keating, . 

ANOTHER CURIOUS ILLUSION. 

I F you ask what Fig. i represents, nine people out qf ten will 
tell you that it is a triangular piece of wood fastened to a 
folding screen on the inside, or something to that effect, It 
represents in reality a solid rectangular block of wood, with a notch 
cut in one side. ■ 

Fig. 2 showathe I ^ j 

view looking in J j , J 

the direction of ^ 

the arrow, the ^ ■ ’ fV 

position or the :'mr , jg . , ^ .. ^ . > v' 

notch being M ?■ 

shown, by the ' gT . •kV"’, ' 'a 

dojLU;d lines.— ^ 7l 

.■MjyS'- - -s-.. ^4 ' . 

NewliddjEdtm- ' 

bridge, Kent. ric. *. •' - . ■ • ! 
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from the jungles round about “ Papun,’* 
on the borders of Siam, and are s&id to 
be very rare, search having failed in find- 
ing any riKure dlamples. The flower from^ 
which the photograph was takeii was four 
inches across, the peUls being very dark 
greeri veinedTJlith purple and the stamens 
a da^ pur|;w£,ana somewhat resembled a 
bunch of violets with le'- f backgrcmnd. — 
Mr. A. Joyce, c/o Bank of Burnw, Ltd., 
Rangoon. - ^ , 

THE SWALLOWS' REVENGE. 

H er® is a photograph of a swallows 
neSt, found under the spout on the* 
outside wall of one of our farm,gbuikUngj5. 
If you look at the photogra|fl> you will 
see that one shows a sparrow’s head on 
the outside of the nest near the top. The 
only reason for this is that the sparrow, 
must have been an intruder whilst thtf 
swallows were building. Or perhajjs it^ 
was a last year’s nest of which the 
sparrow had taken possession, and was ' 


A MONSTER OP'^CAL DELUSION. 

T he accompanying photogiiph is a view showing the lower 
half of the stator of a tlree thousand kilowatt 'turbine, 
recently erected at a kige eleciic-li^hting station in “the North 
of England. Tlie rotary portion which nts into this bed is a 
piece of machinery weighing sixteen tons, but upon turning the 
photc^raph upside down the rolar appears to have been already 
fixed into its l)cd, making a most curious optical delusion. -^Mr. 
W. Pratten, ii, Sunbeam Street, Beeston Hill, Leeds. 

A ELORAL RARITY, 

A S it may interest some of the readeis of your Magazine, 
I send you a photograph of what is locally.<known as the 
Black Lily of Burma. As far as I have been able to ascertain, 
only two specimens of the lily exist, one of which is sa)d;^tD 
be in Kew Gardens, the other l)eing in the possession M a 
'resident of Rangoon, Burma, The specimens were oblainrw 
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A CLOCK MADE 


OK STRAW. 


material with which 


to build a clock 
than straw. Vet 
this has been ac- 
complished recently 
by a German shoe- 
imkisr, who, during 
leisure time, has 
e inizenious 




■‘IS* 
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No one has any explanation to otter as to how these 
marks came. Perhaps some of your readers could 
do so. In the photograph the two moieties are dis- 
played side by side.— Miss Rosemary E. Greville- 
Nugent, Clonyn x Castle, Delvin, Co. Westmeath, 
Ireland. 

CAN YOU READ THIS? 

‘^HE accompanying card was posted and delivered 
^ in Peterhead. The ad<3ress is Peter Allan, 
Draper, Pe,terhead. Although T*.N. is only shown 
bn the, card, you will ol>serve that all the letters* 
requir<0 lo make the complete address are to be 
found. 1 ctmsider this a shorter address than one 
shown in the January numl)er of Thr Strand, so 
send it to yoM for your “Curiosities” page. — Mrs. 
'M. M. AU^, Balmoor Terrace, Peterhead. 




and tV whol^efttoh-'d^st of M 

^tbkt breakable stuff. By pressing ■ ^ 
a button, which comes out auto- 
matically on one side, the clock- 
work is wound up, and runs for 
five hours. There are eight pen- 
dulunts, wl^. allow tegulatlrm | 
of spe^. I^edudn is fourteen 
incWloe^ add without cud;, like 
that of it Dtcyeie. The diafoetef 
ofthedtaliliyitisiudiea. There 
prot^lVs0i«ie thbdhi^. 

used la the vptk» each ^ 
bew^hree aud four to d , 












TJffM STRAND imqAZlN^^. 


t^WEfollo^aia- 
:1 gtam ' gives tlie 
tOs*-^tr. Gil- 
'{Kc^lem, which 
to ^ninUuia eveiy 
^are cn the 'd>ess- 
|[K>#rta by u^ng thro^ 
bqeens am) two castled- 
jTms problem was a 
^Viatic n of Mr. 
Slackburntf’s, wh<, - sed 
|f(>ur queens anct )ne 
pastle, which'^again was 
Sn improveinent on Mr. 

I^yd's original 
problem, which re> 
Quijped/^ use of five 
qvi^ns. Mr. J. Wal^ 
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SOMETHING LIKE 'A WARNING. 

B eing c^n a main road in Ash well, Hertfordshire, 
this gate, with its peculiar^ inscriptions, natu- 
rally causes much comment. It\stands on a field 
Ijelonging to Mr. C. H. P. Walkden, whose orchard 
has suffered st'vere depredations, and shows his 
philosophical endeavour to cope w'ith tne evil- 
doers. — Mr. II. W. Bowman, The Lychetili^ 
Ashwell,' Baldock, 

R.S.O., Herts. 
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51, Holsworthy , Square,’ C 
wiio, .it may oe mehtiottw,, 
Shears in the (^ployment pf^ 
the problem With the assistaw 
a pawn ! It is assumed that 
if occupied by a piece. Next 
the solution to this tno^t ingen 
we hardly expept. to see excell 


A BIRD OVER FIiPTY 

T he accojnpanying photogr 
' which was on show . at the 
Exhibitic^ held in 1^851, and is 
! therefore over fifty years of age. 
Tfiis k not ^uite so extraordi- 
insWyas it may first ap{)ear, 
'considering It is' onl^. a 


, mechanical faCSiinik. 
it smgs the beak 'works in 
I fecV concordance with the notes, 
'while the taih>«ieem$^Ii|^t a 
i fttjrt-of a.Iiviw s^Mi|!E^‘'Every 
iliow nnd theiniiy^^s^tnmiAg 
; iu 9S thpjH' to look at 

ibright, imd 
'/little "worn' with. 

[■ worlU axe t^ the.- inn«t m 
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A WONDERFUL 
CARVING. . 

T he adjoining 
photograph is erf 








